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NOTE 


The Chapter ^^hich now follovit* /At VIII — deals ^\ilh the 
Laws of partition and Inhtntanco and topics cofrnntc to these 
Mr CokbrooVc aclected this portion from tiit of Vijaiae 

iwin and presented it along with his translations of nimilar 
portion* from other works descnhlng tht whole collection an 
Standard Hindu Law Dookn Infact what \n known and 
referred to ns Colebrooko s Miulqbar* or t*impl> the MBik^lun in 
judicial deciaions genemlh »» this Extract from the MHilqliiri 
composing so much of ita work us rtlatea to Inheritance 

Ha%ing regard to the length of the period for which Cole 
brooke * translation has l>ccn In use and relied upon as an 
authonti and having regard to its excellence an a translation 
which hoe thus acquired a high authont> ns n w ork of reference 
special care has been taken tn the follow ing pages not to disturb 
the spirit and gencroHi even the letter of Colobrooko s tmnsla 
tion unless a departure wap found to l>o necessary In which 
case the difTorcnce’S are explained in the notes below the line 

Another point to be noted is the division into Clmptera 
Seetiona and Paragraphs noticeable in Colobrooko a translation 
There is no such division in the original work It will bo 
remembered tliat the MEikftuia le a running commentary wTitten 
by iri ViJiiatiww* on the Smytl of Tsjfisvklkj*^ VijBiBHwws takes 
the veraea of YijfiiTilkfi and appends his gloss Ihoroto and 
the Engliah Translation of the First Book, and the Crst seven 
Chapters of the Second Book of this work published in thc*o 
” Collections has closely followed the method adopted by 
Viirtn^iri so that the translation appearing in this Series pre- 
sents nn exact rcuemblanco of the original trxt as it Is The 
same method Is continued in the follow ing Chapters However, 
for facility of corapanson and reference the divisions made by 
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Colebrooke are iDdicated by black figures in the body of tbe 
translation, and the poition coveied in each page is also indi- 
cated in biackets at the top It is, howevei, necessary that the 
text is appreciated in its oiigmal foim fiom which this division 
into Chapteis, Sections and Paiagiaphs appeals to have been 
made by Colebiooke probably foi convenience of lefeience Foi 
it has led at times to seiious consequences in that some of the 
judgments of the Couits appeal to have been influenced by this 
division Indeed, some of the placiid in Colebiooke’s tianslation 
have been tieated as voses, giving an impiession that the portion 
under lefeience lepiesented vases in the oiigmal Smrti 
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WItakshara— r/ie meanivu of Daya 


[ Colebrooke I I 3-5 
VdjfiavalLiia 
VcTsc 114 


DeBnition of Un- 
obstrucUbjo and 
Obstrnctiblo Daya, 


10 


oE the ( patei nal ) gianflfathei becomes the pro- 
perty oE his sons or grandsons, m the light oE their 
being hiB sons and grandsons respectively and 
thus ( this ) 18 an inheritance not liable to obstruct- 
ion But property devolves on ( paternaB ) uncle, brothers and 
the rest, ( but only ) in the absence o£ the male issue and o£ the onner, 
and thus the existence oE a son, and the existence o£ the o\v ner are 
impediments^ ( to the devolution ); and as it is ( only ) in the absence 
oE these^ that the property devolves upon those in then capacity 
as uncle and brother (respectively), this is an inheritance subject to 
obstruction The same should be understood in i espect oE then sons 
and the rest 


( 4 ) Partition^ ( VthMga ) is the adjustment o£ diverse rights 
regarding property held collectively b} assigning severally ( to indr- 
viduals) particular portions oE the aggregate (5) Enteitaimiig the 
same opinions it has been sard by Narada^ “ 'Whei e a partition oE 
“ the paternal estate is instituted® by the sons, it is called by the 
‘ learned, Partition o£ DAya ( heritage )-a title at lavr ” “ Paternal” 


1 Tkis translation is m accordance witb the reading adoptotl in the text 

of the “ Collections ” eis The other rending is i% 6 n 5 ir#nJ^ "ehich 

appears to have been before Mr Oolobrooke when bo published bis translation 

2 Pratibandhah — 

— -The existence of the son, and also of the on ncr, 
arc the obstructions It should be noted that this olomont of non-vcsting distiu"- 
nishes it from the amRu-ti in which the interest being vested, the cMstcnoo of 
these two or others do not work as impediments The right of representation is 
always given effect to, with the result that the interest of persons in hneal order is 
pnaffected, and is therefore unobstructed Bee Suhodh\m also p 42 1 34 

3 i « the male issue and the owner 

4^ Compare with^thiB Viroirntrodaya ( p 1000 11, 0-10 ) 

i See Lalshmtbta vs Gaujml Moroha 5 
B H 0 R O C J 128/135 , and Yolhammal vs Kalhn 5 Mad 61/67 

5 ch xra -1 

6 The term in the text is Kalpyate ( ) »i8 contemplated or thought of 
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l^t«T4Ur« I 

Vtrt* 114 J 

here w imUcatwe of tnj^ rtlatfonibip wMcli ii a caw of properly 
Abo ( tbc exprmron ), ■* Bv tht. ion» ’ Indicate reUtjons by pro 
pinqmtj^ ( \xi general ) 

(6) (Tim*) lire following points lave to Ik expotmded In tbli 

chapter n (a) at v.hat time ib) of what (c) bow and td)by whom n 5 

a partition to b. made ? Of tlreie at what, tunc, Itow * and liy whom 

wHl be expbined In the courteof mieri»rcung lire (leveral) venea' 
(bearing on lhe*e lobjecU ) retpeclttelj Of wlmU a partition 
( may taV« place ), n tire onlj tqbject ( to be ) con*iderc<l here 

(7) Does the ngbt of ownenldp an«e after laitition,* or tloe* lO 
partition take plaw of prcurerty after Urere wii the right of owner- 
ibp? Here tire ngbt of ownmhip is it«U being explained ( And Ore 
<ia«iKin u) wlielber the right of owncrtbip u dcdodble from '■'datra 
alon^ or whether it may be obtained from other ( meani of ) proof ? 

I «Aa T*klkmiliJreTW--nHnA^ t UwmDy when truailuM Uwoohi 

be *1$ iethjt • W sxtevlM «1 I UUeaibtp whkb U a um e{ fropeilr CoW- 

broeka ba* HrtaiUte,! U u U Um erd(;la twr* HX>*nrfT^frTK TV Mate it liett«4i 
n*^ lob* *0 

la thk troK- taj rtklloaiUp a«t B<et«#aiUy }ttlb«r • (Bca V *bleb 
anlUki the elttmiov to uko ibe propettp net or rt^tUe 

btl gtnrrtUy teUm oo legtrtiU* 

Dal tb« llUe U lirtdloJ by Ibe »r%l Uo to propfaq^ty eiTwill— wtjeb 
bu U«a bioQ^ht lo tbs cTpUailton «{ — hy tb« unu 

s Tit* Vlnmllrodjyt m*ket H fsilb r Wr tad rr«Ukt« ll U i Ullot 
n«led by Ihjet! eoartogaltltj fi<>j »l*o T*xt p. 43 11 9 1 1 Ti p 
UJa-S4 

Tbmi vhn* the loterpftUtiona Ottb* J/£l«i|Aar« uul th* f p«ailr«X«y« pilal 
iDOf* to « cofAreeDtrr body tbe flUf «\lr«di U lo t wider I dy Ik ih* 

Jot tftinily M^hTrnT«»*PsH ■w-ircM»>rrfJqiqH/rnt?k- qr 

qtfTTOiy Tbe trrm Zloy* ZJioyo U aw^for tdlTl le« ol ibspwliol uj> reUtkm 

byttynkUoM Aecordlogly Nlradt hu pedaled wl ibe dUtribotloB tit. 
property of lb. tnolher tad Ukt otberi 

II ibcald be Billed Ibtl IbU dirotpuiw betwno tbo Ivo poitU of tUw U 1 b 
b«j4ag with tbeir rtiportlro btekgroand* Fw while tb* rewlu of ib* 

I/Cr fjWt r lirtfipm tad I traUiW*^ tad otUn uo UtiwdwolorT f tb* 

T.r** n. lU wbieh tretU of tb* r*rtltk« by tb* UUmt tb* ptrm tiUt* tr**U 
ftCitrtOy of ptitUiOB 

3 Of YljBtTtlky*, 

4 B** T T^Y,i^ II 10.JO Tr p. IM lb i,l6 
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ot the (paternal) giandEathei becomes the pro- 

I^efinition of Un- peity of his sons 01 grandsons, m the light of then 
obsfcnicUblo and , , . , ° , 

Obstruct, bio Pa>, grandsons lespectively and 

tlius ( this ) IS an inheiitance not liable to obsti not- 
ion But property devolves on ( paternaB ) uncle, lirothers and 
the rest, ( but only ) in the absence of the male issue and of the owner, 
and thus the existence of a son, and the existence of the owner are 
impediments^ ( to the devolution )*, and as it is ( only ) m the absence 
of these^ that the property devolves upon those in then capacity 
as uncle and brother (respectively), this iS an inhentanco sab 3 ect to 
obstruction The same should be understood m lespect of then sons 
and the rest. 


( 4 ) Partition^ ( Vibhdga ) is the ad]ustment of diyerse rights 
regarding property held collectively by assigning severally ( to indi- 
viduals ) particular portions of the aggregate (5) Enter taimng the 
same opinions it has been said by Narada^ " Where a partition of 
“ the paternal estate is instituted® by the sons, it is called by the 
“ learned. Partition of Daya (heritage )-a title at law ” “Paternal” 


1 Tins translation is in accordance nritb tbo rending adopted in tho text 

of tbe “ Collections ” cs Tbo other reading is wbicb 

appears to have been before Mr Oolebrooke vrben be pnblisbod bis translation 

2 Pratibandhah — 

— The existence of the son, and also of tho o\\ nor, 
are the obstructions It should be noted that this element of non-vesting disting- 
mshes it from the m which the interest being vested, the existonoo of 

those two or others do not work as impediments The right of representation is 
always given effect to, with the result that the interest of persons in lineal order is 
pnaSected, and is therefore unobstructed Bee Stthodhtm also p 42 1 34 

3 t e the male issue and the owner 


Lakshmxhtu vs Gnnimt ^forola 5 
B H 0 R O 0 J 128/136 , and Yolhx^M vs Katha 5 Mad 61/67 
6 Oh Xm-1 

3 The term in the text is t ^ « _ ,, 
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lJi« r«jlr« I 

IrrviN J 

We rt imljcatire of in^ rebvUornbip wMch is o canse of (coperty 
Abo ( the exprefitofi ), ** tW tom” Indjcatrt reUtiom b^ pro 
pmrpiiiy^ ( jn jjfnenl ) 

(6) (Tlmi) Um* following pointi liave to Iw expounded In thb 
claptcr n t (a) »t nhat time il») of what* (c) how and (d) by wlxxn ii 5 
a partition to Iw ma If ? Of tbrte at what, lime Itow and 'by whom 

will be eXj bvne<l in the coiiricof interpreting live ( leveral ) vertei' 
(beanng cm the*-' >ubjcctt ) rcf|wcliT*U Of what, a partiuon 
( mav takt place ), {i the only tiibject ( to be ) con»Tdere<l litre 

(7) Dort the right of owiienlnp arise after partition ' or doe* 10 
partition take pbce of |fropen> after Uiere w*» the ngbt of owner 
ilup? Here tire n;«lit of owuertliip is itself bcin;^ explained ( And the 
«ine*aon a) whether tb« nght of ownership is dcdocjble from ^irtra 
aloue or wlicUrr It maV lie obtained from other ( rotaos of ) proof ? 

1 Aar 4 l^tetaDr vbea IrtaiUkd ll veeU 

U) Ij ii«]ailT« bj eu<wl)n «f rsUUoathlp vhkb i a laie af prvprtir C(>W 
bfook* bii *irta«Uted It u If Um ertfla l«Tr« ii Ute mom IkilVaUd 
ir|rrm tab* M 

Id tbli •cow wj nUtlooihlp aot o«e*«MjUj {UUmi 
D titlcfl the elUmul lo Uk* lb* sol ecerfitTUr er eopiUie 

bot KCDiT Uj ft clftlrn bftK^l cm tlUt. 

n t lb tlUe U liiollfld by lb* orit |io« lo jirtpUxjDlly SnrXl'? vUcb 

ton IvtD Ucm|fal La tba •rplftoftlion «t PP)*^ — 4)y tb* loiu 

Tb* VbftwlWoilftyft tttftkM ll t rtbrr elrftr td mltlol U lo ifUltomi 
lij- noftl eoartapilBlly B« ftbo T*tt p.4311 0 11 Ti r> IW 

Tlrei vbu* lb* lDt«Tpr«Utloni «t lb« jr»lalfl*r* ftnd tb« I iran irvJ ym foiit 
Bwrr la ft Krjftrrrtiftrj’ body lb* Dtfa DUfm fXtrsd* It to ft wider l^y tIl tb* 
jolit fftwfly A^f^tTTTJj i ‘t-ti 

“The term D*yQ Dfmfa I* icd f r ftdiTl loo of tbo jood* •[ any roUlkm 
LyftftyreViU*B AeetrrdlBgly Sirftdft h** potoud col tbo dUtrlUllon of lb* 
proprriy of tb* taoiber ftod Uko otber* 

It UjbU bo n *f-d tbftt Ibli dtrorjcnco betvi'oo lb* two pclaU of tWw U In 
k«plng with tboir rejpwU baek^rMadj For while lb* nwirki of lb* 

1 H trifim ftsd I IrgMiirrdsjft ft»d oibm ax* Inlrodoolorj f 
T«rM H. lia which LrrftU of lb* ptrllllofi by tb« ffttbftr tb* [hyw B/LSm Imli 
fentrftlly of fftittlkni 

3 Of YlJBftTftTkjft. 

4 Trt, 41 U IMO Tl ^ IM a S-I6. 
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( 8 ) Heie^ ( it may be said that ) it is propel to say that it is 
An objection deducible £iom Silstia alonct on account o£ the text 

o£ Gautama^ “ An (individual becomes) ownei by 
inheritance, purchase, pai tition, seizure,^ or finding Acceptance is £or 
5 a BrAhmana an additional (mode o£ acquisition), conquest for a Kshat 
“ riy^j (and) gain (by labour) for a Vaisya or Sfldia” I£ the right o£ 
ownei ship be deducible from other ( means of ) proof, tins text would 
not have any foice"^ So Mann, while discussing the extended® appli- 
cation of the term thief, observes*^ “ A BiAhmana seeking to obtain 
wealth from a man who took’ what was not given to him, is regarded 
piecisely as a thief, even though he obtain it by sacrificing for such 
a man or by teaching him” If the right of ownership were ( deducible 
from ) merely temporal ( sources), the rule which directs the punish- 
ment of such as obtain wealth by officiating at religious ntes, or by 
similar means, from one ' who took what was not given to him,’ 
would be u relevant. Moreover, were (the right of) ownership a 
(pUiely ) Worldly matter® one should not say *'my property has 
been wrongfully taken by him”, for according to the above assumpt- 
ion the ownership would be with the trespasser Now ( if it be said 
2 q that because ) the property of another was seized by this man, and 
( that therefore it ) does not become the property of the usurpei, 

( the answer is ) then no doubt can arise, whether it appertain to one 
or the other, 3 ust as would be the case in regard to the distinction of 

1 Author sets out the opponent’s argument which is called the CdOH 

2 h X 39-42 3 qj Apprebensio, vel Occnpotio 

f ^ ^ “enmngless The original la ^ 3 nJ=ir^i?T “This 

text would have no meaning ’ 

o means “an extended application or application by amlogy” 

6 a to I v,*3„> s, 

“ If he wishes or desires to take or obtain ’’ 

8 See Siilodhm Text P 43 11 30-36, Tr 110 Ih 7-27 
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1 The Lipsa Sdtfa — ( See Balambhatti Sk p -126 Subodhmi p 44 Tr pp 
112-114) Tlua IS a disqtusifcion as regards the desire of acquisition ( Z7psa ) and is 
introduced in the Second Sutro or Adhtlarnnn “ 

'^Tbftirct^’', in the first Pada of the fourth Adhydya of the Siitras of Jaimmi 

In the first Sutra the distinction between religions and personal purposes is 
oxannncd ( ) In the second, the inquiry is whether the acts of 

n man o g the milking of a cow &c are relative to the person or to the act of 
religion In the third the question examined is whether restrictions as to the 
means of acquisition noticed in the Vtdas in reference to the four classes, must 
he taken as relative to the person or to the religions ceremony And the demon 
stratcd conclusion is that property when acquired is capable of being used for 
any number of purposes, but it can be used only by the person who acquires it , 
and sincOj therefore, the person acquiring it is the constant factor and the 
purposes for which it may be used may^fvary, the restrictions as to acquisition 
relate to the person 

Acquisition imphes a relation between two objects, the owner and his own- 
liko that of a mother and son, there con, therefore, be no acquisition without the 
thing to be acquired , and it is a contradiction in terms to say “ acquisition does 
not produce proprietary right '\as it is to affirm "my mother is a barren woman " 
See Balambhatti Sk p 120 11 24-26 Also Sulodhini Text ^p 44 and 45 
Tr pp 112-114 


* Page 74 


a matter of popular recognition In the third 
clause of the LipsS} Sillra the venerable Gum 
has demonstrated as untenable an objection, 
vdiich might be laised vk “ if restrictions relative to the acquisitions 
“of goods, apply to "religious ceremony, there could not be any 
“ property, since proprietary right is not temporal”, by showing that 
“ the efficacy of acceptance and other modes of acquisition m consti- 
“tuting proprietary right is a matter of popular recognition” Indeed, if 
acquisition of wealth be only for (the performance 
of) religious cei emony, there would be no nght 
of ownership, and consequently ( the celebration of ) a sacnfice itself 
would not be possible ( To this the answer would be ) It is a blundez 
of any one who affirms that acquisition does not 
produce a proprietary mteiest, since this is a con- 
tradiction m tei ms Accoidingly, the Author, premising the accept- 
ance, by popular lecogmtion, of the notion of the nght of ownership, 
even m statmg the demonstrated conclusion, proceeds to explain the 
purpose of the disquisition in this manner “ Therefore a breach of 


The objection 


The answer 
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hentage subject to obstruction' “Seizure” or occupation is tbe appio- 
pnation ( such as ) of water, grass, wood and the like, not previously 
appertaining to any other (person as owner) “Finding” is the 
discovery of a hidden' treasure or tbe like If these reasons exist, 
5 the person is (recognised as the) owner If they take' place, he becomes 
pioprietor “In the case of a BrcIhmanOy that which is obtained by 
“ acceptance is additional” ( the meaning of this text' is ) that, in the 
case of a Bi dhmana whatever is obtained by means of gift &c is an 
additional ( mode of acquisition ) not common' ( to all tribes )', simil- 
10 “ 1 ° the case of a Kshainya^ what is obtained by 

victory',” “additional” is again understood (The meaning is that) In the 
case of a Kshalrtya, whatever is obtained by conquest, amercement, 
or the like is ( an additional mode ) not common ( to all the ti ibes ) 
( So in the text' ) “In the case of a Vaisya and a S'ddra what is 
“earned' (as wages by laboui )” Here also “additional” is again 
undeistood (The meaning is that) what is eained as wages by 
agricultuie, keeping the cattle®, oi the like, is m the case of a Vaisya 
a ( mode of acquisition ) not common ( to all tribes ), and in the case 
of a S'uidra, that which is earned in the form of wages by seivice of 
20 the legenerate, and by similar means, is ( a mode of acquisition ) not 
common ( to all tribes ) 


Thus, bkewise, among the various causes of piopeity which are 
peculiar to mankmd, whatever has been stated, as pecuhai in the case 
of certain mixed classes in the direct® or inverse'® order of the tnbesi 
e g driving of horses in the case of the Silias, and like other modes, 
IS indicated by the word “earned”, foi all such acquisitions assume 


1 I 2 1 

3 IS the reading adopted here There is another readme; vtz 
Tr “if they are known &c ” 

4 i e of Gantania cited above 

5 « « peculiar or special mode of acquisition specially mentioned 


9 I 0 the issue of a mi-xed marriage when the father is of a class 
ig er than^that of the mother Bee Acharadhyaya Ver 91-92 pp 248, 250 above 

10 is the issue of a mi:Ked marriage where the mother is of a higher 
class and the father of a lower one See Sohiradhyiya Ver 98-94 p 252 
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the form ot ^rogw or htro for aocording to the ( lexicon ) TrtkujiJet’ 

‘‘ the word ninrevr n nietl to indicate wagei or ocrupatwn " All this 
fboald be nndenlood os weaUli actjaireil bs nwles not common 
( to til tnber ) 

( 14) A* for tl»e prompt* (rwpeding theincceinonof)‘lheTndon' 5 
and the dfloghten the dcclarntion (of the order of »tJcce«lon ), 
eren In that teTt I* intended to prermt ont mulafce alihoogh the 
proimetary npht Ik a niattor farpilur totb>* worl 1 wlicre many iwrsons 
might (bat for thii precept ) beati|tpoae«l enotleil ti slar Uk bentt^e 

by rtawn of their oHiniiy to tin* ( leceav^l ) owner TIk whole is 10 
thenfore anexcej tionaUe 

(15) At for the remirfc Out it propert) were temporal it 
TbeobjeeiUa coold Cot be f4i I ** my property lut been bken 

‘'twavlyhim thatilio Is not a cco rote fora 
Tteiaiw doabt respecting tlie propnetar) right iloes ante 15 
throagh a doabt ooooemlng the purehaie, or oOier tmnnctkm which 
If the caate of that nght. 


( 16 ) Tlw pQr|)Cic of die precedmj. dir [ur'ilion ii this A 
text* uyi I “ ben CnlAm ifw* aainlre wealth h} a lilameable act 
“ they are purged of the guilt byilie alxindonuienl of tneh ncaltb, by 20 
“prajer and by ngid auslnity ” Now if property be dedocihle only 
from S"isim} Out wbidihat lirenolitauiwlhj blameuUe meant e y by 
accepting preaenti from an iinpro|ier perton or by lorter or iimllar 
other mean* woald not be property at all and consequently would 
not be property pu^We aiiKng ton* But U tla. propnetary Inlerert 25 
be a worldly matter then even wliat iiobumcii by acci.|4mg present* 
from an improper peraon is projterty, and may bo divideil among 
heir * , and the atoaement above referred to m the text “ tlicy are 
“ pnrged ot the gniU ijy its abandontnent regards the acquirer 
* PicFB 76 Ibeir proprietary 30 

Intereit arise* by their ngbl of Inhentance and 

1 Anwrs. TTI 
t Ylifl IL ISo 
3 OtUuiaOlLXI 191 
<0 
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therefore no blame attaches to them, since Mann^ says There are 
“ seven lawful modes of acqumng property, {viz') inheritance, finding, 
^ or friendly donation, pm chase, conquest, lending at interest, the 
“ performance of work, and the acceptance of gifts from virtuous men ” 

5 (1"^) Next, It IS doubted whether the right of property arises 

from partition or the division of a proprietary interest which already 
was existing ? ( 18 ) Of these ( positions \ that 

Another po'^ition of property arismg from partition is nght , since 
a man to whom a son is born, is enjoined to 
10 maintain a holy fire for, if property were vested by birth alone, 
the estate would be common to the son as soon as born, and the 
father would not be competent to maintain a sacrificial fiie and per- 
form other religious duties which are accomplished by the use of 
wealth ( 19 ) Likewise, the prohibition of a division of that, which 
15 is obtained from the liberality^ of the father, previous to separation, 
would not he pertinent since no paitition of it can be supposed, for 
it has been given by consent of all parties As says Narada^ 
“ The two kinds of property, viz , gam of valour and the wealth of a 
“ wife, and also that which is acquired by science are three kinds of 
20 " property not subject to partition, and so is a favour conferred by 
“the father ( exempt from partition) ” (20) So the text^ concern - 
mg an affectionate gift viz “ what has been given by a husband, 
“ when pleased,^ to his wife, she may consume as she pleases, even 
" when be is dead, or may give it away excepting immovable 
25 “ would not be pertinent, if property were vested by birth 

alone Hor is it right to connect the words “ excepting immovable 
property ’ with the terms " what has been given ” ( in this text ) , 
for that would be a forced construction by connection of disjointed 

1 Oh X 116 See Ponnappa ya Pappuvayyanyar 4 Mad at page 24 

where the court enters into an elaborate disenssion of this and other passages of 
the Mitakshara, for determining the relative positions of a father and a son 
under the Mitakshara 

2 t fl favour, pleasure 

3 Chapter^ XTTT -6 • 4 of Vishnu 

6 Cf Mayukha IV 10-9 where it is ascribed to Nnrada 

See—Damodar vs Pamamndas 7 Bom 166 Jagmohmidus vs Mangaldas 
10 Bom 646 Surajmum vs Itahnath 26 All 353, 
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teriM- ( 21 ) Aj £or th« text “ Tbo father ii maiter of the gems 
pearls, and corals and of all (other moe^ible property) but nerther 
the father dot ( even ^ the grand father it sj of the Nvhole^ immovable 
“ estate " and also ( the teit^ ) * ‘ By favour of the father clothee and 
“ omamenti are used, bat immovable property may not be oonsnmed, 5 
even -with the father a mdolgence — which posmges forbid a gift of 
immovable p roperty through favour they both relate to immova 
blea which have deioend^ from the paternal grand father And 
although after the grand father ts dead hu effects become the common 
property of the father and eoni, it appears even from this text, that 10 
the gems, pearls, and other movables, belong exclusively to the 
father while the nnmovable estate remains common ( 22 ) There* 
fore property u not by birth, but by demise of the owner or by 
partitioo Accordingly since the demise of the owner is a cause of 
property there ii no room for supposing that a stranger conld not be X5 
prevented from fating the effects because the property wu vacant* 
after tbe death of the father before pirbbon b:> hVewue, in the case 
of an only son, tbe estate becomes tbe property of tbe son by tbs 
father e decease and does not require partition 


( 23 ) To tins the answer is It has been shown that property o Jq 
T lu. at'.woi ® matter of popular recognition and the right of 
■oua and tbe rest, by birth, is most familiar to tbe 
world and so itconnotbo denied but the term partition is generally 
undet s to od to reUte to effects belonging to several owners, and 
does not rekte to that which appertains to another, nor to goods §5 
vacant or unowned. For d» text of expieaiet Let owner- 

“ ship of wealth be ipk-fm by birth, as the venerable teachers direct. ” 
(24)Mufou»er tbe text above mted vu * (tbe father ts the nwiter) of 
gems, pearls, corBliAo" is pertinenfc to theeuppositioii of a proprietary 


1 — ^Tba maanlng ol tbe text it >Tiit, not th* Ixtbor not ewi thi gtud 

f thnr u tbe tneiUr of tmy of tbe immoreble { roporty du. 

) Tbe utbor of tVita (ext it sot knovo 

B«e SM ^itara* frail t* 8\n flanl** f rad*l M Been. 169 et p. 18J 
3 HHWtVW w^hH-im^—TUtre being no pn)priet»i7 right orer Ibe propertj to 
cm leoomnt of tbe non.ailitesoe of tbe owner te ( Bee Bk, p 131 ). 

i of Ninds U. 1-S aboTV. 



§90 Mitakshara — Eights in ih6 ancestral property P 

L Verse 114 

right vested by bn tb Nor is it right to affirm that it relates to im- 
movables which have descended fiom the paternal grand-fathei] since 
the text expresses “ neithei the father, nor even the grandfather"^” 
This rule^, that the gunidfather’s own acquisition should not be given 
5 away while a son or a grandson is living, indicates a propnetaiy 
interest by birth According to the other opinion, the precious stones, 
pearls, clothes, ornaments, and other effects, though mheiited from 
the grandfather, belong to the father under the special piovisions of 
the law, so according to our opinion also, the father has^ powei, undei 
10 the same text, to give away such effects, though acqmred by his 
father Thus there is no'‘ difference 

(25) As foi the text of Vishnu^ viz "(That which has been 
“ given ) by the husband when pleased &c ” which mentions a gift 
through affection, that must be interpreted as relating to property 
15 acquired by the father himself and given with the consent of hvs sons 
and the rest for, by the text® above cited viz “( the father is the 
“ master of ) gems, pearls &c." the fitness of things, only those other 
than immovables, for an affectionate’ gift was determined with 
certainty ( 26 ) As for the alleged disquahfication® for rehgious 
20 duties which aie prescribed by the Veda and i\hich leqmre for their 
accomplishment the use of wealth, sufficient for such purposes is in- 
ferred from the cogency of the text itself which enjoins their per- 
formance and which is in the nature of a command. 

1 The word ancestral can only apply to the property of the paternal grand- 
father and hia ancestors, and not to the self-acquiBition of the father See 
Baxjnalh vs Maharaj 8 Lnch 28 , see also Muhammad Husain va Ktsva Nandcn 
39 Bom L E 979 ( r 0 ) 

2 tit: That which is stated in the text of Narada cited above 

3 See no 1, p 994 

4 t a Difference of opinion 

6 Oited above at p 988, 11 22-24 

6 t a of Narnia & Viihnu 

7 Thns a father cannot give even a small portion of ancestral property to his 
daughter, on the ground that she looked after him in his old age Jxnnappays 
Chxmmam 59 Bom 460, nor can he make a will, Pa, vahbai vs Bhayvant 39 Bom 693 

8 Both Balambhatti & Subodhini explain tins by saying that the power to 
perform these is given by special texts which enjoin their performance 



(^Ut^AAi Ll n ”1 fpn:iai pouvn 


(27) TbcrtEore’ (it uiettW that) orroeribip in the father i or 
grand Uthert’ atate is by birth Still, It (aln) stinls (as good law ) 
that the father has lodepcadent power In the disposil of effects others 
than immovaWei tor Indispentable acta of dotj and Cor parposcs 
prescribed by the texts ot law at gifts throogb affection, support of i 
the family relief from dotress and so fonli bat lie is subject to the 
control of hii sons and the rest, in rej,ard to the imraorable estate 
whethtr acquired by hicnselC or Inliented fro n his father or other 

1 Thli Int rr^nllag tli« Urtb ri(bt in Uw Kocvitn4 properij’ ujd tba 
ftiber • poirer ot ditpoiil eT«r itn itmo buotwem aoU'*«d Ln ruloai nm 

la Ti Tian9 7 Had. 3%7 at p Ml Tnraer 0 3 obMtvei u (oQovi Id 
wgaid lo tUi portloD of Un iflul ‘*Tb« oS^cl of Um HrertJ lakea 

Wjdhjr U Ihit, «kUo drt oimenWpof ih md 1« locagolajd la tW property 
wbathw Ujj Hl!-«c<tBlred proprrly of Ui f ll»«r or aa-orltil ti» tklbtr power 
to dlfpDto at U plMira of bU >:U«e<{alrod movable nd with a coaMDt which 
his Boa atatt giro «t his Ml(-ae^rr4 ImatorahlH has the power io dlipoia 
uf ao««tUal mOTthfei for porpoeoi leeakatod by eocrod texts, and of all property 
for Udltp^tahlo acts of datyi bat lb* eon ey lauirdlet hln. It be appUei 
tseeslral wealth, vbetber morable or lauaorable t« parposti other than IboM 
rancUoned 6 m aUo ChnuAra 59 Ito®. d39«.a7 Do® L. It 

<»-487 aad60CaL*(»-371 4^ AM M(wmby the fober X 

Tbe following maj Vo Doled as lomo of these 

I'ao Mtaml liaai h^tiarii L V- 611 0 at p l>« f7a |A* Ifoyoafaf 

Ti /odM 31 bora. 31 1 fUrJUevi Awi Mu '“J Dom. 61 

iVeu^ Ptihi TI Pafpmr yysey 4 Mail at pf 8 10 4 Ac, 

O mjmla n ^meka U ^aha 4 Had. at p 
fiiMimiww V«W T* Parrmtt -fm i Mad at j IM 
TI j ToirJadrl 8 Mad. *95 

^aM TawUr ti J^mfkamdra T^wLmt St Mad- it p, 381 
(This cai« dberUMi the eerirwl portloai of tbo Mllikdiarl ba*Tliiff on the 
• rlflit oTor ancMlral property goeerally ) 

A"*; P*nW Ti Art CAtram I AIL ICO, 5»i*f ti Madim 1 \JL 3W 
Jamia Katr rt SiM Ptrthnd iT CM. nt p. 30 
CM»Jrod«» ^^54 TI J/af Ar Md 31 All 176 180 18l 187 3U 
Art TS 3fanfalM» 31 AIL 360 
ifoimad T* \ fiif iftadM 6 CM 8 1. 

* ODlebrooko tn Uiu u aneestrmL The word U the orl^aal UM U 
f # heloogiog to the gnindfalhoT Mr Oolebrookai transkllon 
hu bMQ owaBcntod oq la Jamm Prmmd Ti Art P rt «6 *0 AIL it p. 660 referr 
1 BKt6 the remarks of Baba J 0 Ohwo in fal, QUido Iaw page 376 (*ndEd.) 
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picdecessor, vide the text^ “ Though immovables oi bipeds have been 
“acquired by a man himself, a gift or sale of them should not be made 
“without convening all the sons They, who aie born, as also they who 
“aie yet unbegotten, and they V ho aie still in the womb, require the 
o “means of support, no gift oi sale should, therefore, be made " 

’^Page 7 6 

( 28 ) An exception to it follows ^ “ Even a single individual 

. . , , “mav conclude a donation, moitgage, oi sale, of 

Ati exception stated 

immovable^ property, duiinga season ot distress 
“for the sake of family, and especially for pious puiqioses " ( 29 ) The 
in T- , . meaning of that text is this while the sons and 

Esploinod ° 

grandsons are minors and incapable of giMng 
their consent^ or doing similar acts, or while the brothers are so and 
continue uuseparated, even one person, who is capable, may 
conclude a gift, hypothecation, or sale, of immovable pioperty, 
if a calamity affecting the whole property require it, or £oi sup- 
porting the family, or for pei forming indispensable^ duties, 

1 “ Of Vyasa ns cited m other compilations ” — Colobrooke 

2 Brhaspalx as cited in the Ratnaknra — Colebrooko 

3 See ^ 8 30 Bom at p 230, also see, Gociad vs Dcckapjia AQ 

Bom L E 639 at p 643 

4 and thus render the expenditure a valid binding charge upon their shares 

5 “Indispousable duties ” The expression lu Sanskrit — 

( Avakyam Rarlavyc^hu pitr-iraddhadt^ht^) Tr ‘‘For acts which must be performed 
such as obsequies of the deceased ancestors and the hko" ( see 34 Mad at p 434 ) 

This expression has been subjected to judicial criticism — see Govindarazulu vs 
Devarabhoila 27 Mod at p 200 As regards the term Adt— 'and the like’— at the end 
of the above expression, Muttuswami Ayyar J observes ns follows in Ponnappn vs 
Pappuvayyangar at p 17 « The phrase Adx both according to Hindu 

law and the rule of construction, refers to annual Sraddhas, the ceremony of 
upanayona in the cose of minors in the three higher classes, and of marriage in 
the case ot girls &,c and in short to such ceremonies ns, if unperformed, would 
entail a forfeiture of caste or status etc ” — and it was hold in 27 Mad 209 that 
that expression could not be extended to the marriage of males This interpreta- 
tion was dissented from later on in M Kamemvara Sastn vs \ Vecracharlu, 34 Mad 
where at p 434 it is observed, “ the word Adi — means " beginnmg with ” and 
merely indicates that the father’s ceremony which is named is one out of a group 
of ceremonies ” The expression simply means “ acts, such as the Sraddha and 
the like others which have necessarily to be done ” See also 32 Bom 81 
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Wltlkfbirfi — Traiv^if w/A ecnytni cf all tie. 
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lach tfl obseqtuw oE the anceftorf ( manw )• ( 30 ) Aa for the tert^ 
KtratpeD Trhetber uuAeparatod or leparited are equal iq respect 
“ of (n{Thti m ) irmnovaHfti for one (alone) has not power over the 
“ whole to make a gift, tala or inortgage”-it mutt be interpreted thoa J 
among unteparated kmimen, the oonaent of all u indupenaably 5 
reqainte, because, tmce the estate u held m common no one u fnllj 
empowered to make an altenaboo but among eeparated kmamen, 
the content of all tendg to the facility of the tnnaaction, by obviat 
Ing any Eatnre doubt, at to their toparation or uruou it a not 
required 00 account of any want of euffiaent power in the tingle |q 
owner and beooo the tranaictioa 11 valid even without the cootent 
of leporoted kinimea ( 31 ) Again at for the text,* — “ Laud patse* 
by fxx (formalitiet ) by cDoeeut of towotmen, of bosmen, of neigb- 
bonrt, and of beira, and by gift of gold and water'’ — content of 
townimen u required for tbe pobbcaty of the transction imce U u 15 
provided* that ‘‘acceptance of a gift etpenRlly of the immovable pro- 
perty riwuld be pobllo" but not that contract remaini loeomplete 
without the consent of the towntmen the consent of neighbour* 
serve* to obvBte any dispute concerning tbe boundary the use of 
the consent of kiucnen and of behs has already b«n explained. 20 
( 32 ) By gift 0/ gold and waier — rince the mleof immovable pro- 
perty 1* fortttddeu by the text » ‘ Id r^rd to the immovable eitata, 

** sale ts not allowed ( but ) a hypothecation may be made with the con- 
sent (of person* mterested), end bdcb also donation is praised in the 
text “ Both be who accepts laud a* a gift as also be who give* it, ore 25 
“ performers of a holy deed and shall surely go to heaven ** even when 
a mle is to be made, it should be conducted for the traoifer of 
immovable property, in the form of a gift, delivenng with it gold 
and water ( to ratify tbe donation ) This 11 tbe miKimng 

1 Ookbrooki tiijulate*-" oteaiial** of lb* taUw ^ bet tbo wKw, 

n*od in ocDiioeikm with Snddh ladleota* oUm utooston ako wto ire d*td led 
Tbo*e §nidJtt U to b* peHonood. 

5 Of Brbaipoti AiV — 1 * Bm PomMOffm ti 

fee** ^ 10 M when Ibk Uxt bn boin r*£*rr*d to loddliciimd 

* The utbor of tbk poMfe U »«* knon 

4. T*l&tT*IkyilL 176 Be« IIL A S10 itp I30 


4 U*d. 1 It 



o94 Mitakshara — Fartilionby the Father n^lebrooko I i 33 &n 1-4 

^ ^ I Y&jnavalLya 

L Verse 114 

( 33 ) Although the right ot property is by birth alone in the 
estate o£ the father or the grandfather, we shall mention ( later on ) 
a special rule in the text ( II 121 ) ‘‘ Land whicli was acquired by 
“ the grandfather &c ’’ 


[ Colebrooke Sect 11 ] 

^ ( 1 ) Now"^ with a view to expound, at wiiat ti ne, by whom, and 

how, paitition may be made, the Author says 

Yajilvalkya, Verse 114 

If the father makes a partition, let him separate his sons at his 
pleasare, and either separate the eldest with the best share, or ( if he 
10 choose) all may be ( made) equal sharers 

Mitakshara — ( 2 ) Vibhagam chet pita kuryat, ?/ (ever ) t/ie father 
wishes to male a partition, then ichchhaya vibhajet, he may at hs 
pleasure separate, sutan, his sons from himself , whether one, two, or 
more sons 

15 ( 3 ) The will being unrestrained and no rule being suggested, 

the Author adds, by way of lestiiction, jyeshtham 
Special rale for the sreshlhabhagena, and either ( sepaiate ) the eldest 

With the best share- rrom this it is undeistood^ 
that he may separate the eldest with the best share, the middle-most 
20 with a middle share, and the youngest with the smallest^ share 
( 4 ) This distribution of the best and other portions is propounded 
by Manu^ . “ The additional share ( deducted ) for the eldest shall be 
“ one-twentieth ( of the heritage ) and which is the best of all the 
“ chattels , for the middle-most, half of that , for the youngest, a 
“ quarter of it” 

1 Tr while pointing out ( as to, at what tune &c — the Author says 
&c ) This portion has been referred to in Eah Pmshnd vs Ramcharan 1 All 160 
( F B ) Where it has been held that “ The son has under the M%lal<ihara right to 
demand partition and part of his share in the ancestral immovable property duiing 
the life time of the father and against his will ’ 

2 » « it follows 

3 t e ns given in the text of Manu here immediately following 

4 Oh IX 112 
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(5) The term wi, niArr ii rtUtive to the fubseqnenO alter- 
Mhre n urre w£ lydj !•« Almilj >r aU mag l« c^hd thartre^ tj 
or all, oamely the eldeit anJ the rest ihcrald be made partaken ot 
equal portiODV 

(6) Thu unequal distnbouon, moreover Is allowed m reference 5 
to properly acquired by himself But. If the leealtb descended to 
him from a line oT auccatort, an unequal purliuon at bu pleasure ii 
not proper ai equality of ownership (over such property) will* be 
declared ( farther on ). 


(7) Under the text* ”If the father makes a partition &c.", 10 


r«rlodi fer riHlUffs 


when the father desires leparabon, iliat Is one 
penod for partition Another period, also, is 
when, eren when the father b livin'' but is indifferent to wealth and 
dmocluwd* to pleasure and when the mother h idcapaUe* of beanog 
issue ■— at such a time a partition is admissible merely at tbe option of 
the aons^ even agalnit the wbh of tbe father as is shown by Naraia, 
• r^o* 77 premising partition subseqoent to the demise 

of l»th parenta by the text* i " Therefore let the 
eons divide tbe wealth equally when the father b dead”, adds’ * Or 
“ when tbe menitruaiion of the mother has ceased, and the listen are 
marned, or when the father s acxual desuw is exiinguishetl and he 
“hai become rodilTerent to worldly interests- Here the words "Let 
“ tbe sons divide the wealth equally are understood Gaotaau” like* 
wise^ having tald * After tbe demise of the father let the aoni divide 
" Ids ertale ” states a sicond penod, or when tlie inotlier la past 


15 


20 


1 to b« lUiH- 

1. CoUUMti IrtiuUici “ fro* bU btbtr tnt Uw eaprtuloB li 
pKlknatjtU ) Tr (ren u vobrclna ILm at bO* sactllon 

3 YlJft*TiaT»lI,l 1 i II in 

t — U iitUted or ted ip vllL pWram 

6 lit it inftss— ud wtien Hm tootber b&i cem«ed to mcuUute 

7 Tbe Baaikrit eipmikin U isnriv at U« men option ot ibo toil Tbe 

word js Ii Med la * coDeeUn u kIm la a dUtribnllvo reait It may Ibweloi# 
be at Ibe optleo ot oe* loa or at mon 

a CIlIIII, 1 0 CluXUL 3 

■iT 
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Mitakshara, ^Qlap^ni — PmhHon by Father 


C dolebr6oke I n 7 

Y&jilavalkya 
Versa 114 


“ child beanng,” and a third period has been indicated viz , “ while the 
“ fathei lives, i£ he desires separation ” So, even while the mother is 
capable^ o£ bearing more issue, though the fathei be unwilling, if he 
be addicted^ to vice or afflicted with a lasting disease a partition 
5 IS admissible by the choice of the sons As says Sahkha : “ (Even) when 
“ the father does not wish, partition of inheritance takes place if he be 
“ old, disturbed in intellect, oi diseased.” (114). 


^ ^Olapani 

Now the Distribution 
10 Yajfiavalkja, Verse ii4 

The father, if he makes a distribution of ^his self-acquired property, 
then ho may make the sons separate according to his wish, and not the 
wish of the son 

Afl says V i^hnu^ “ If the father separates the sons, he may make the 
15 “sons separate according to his wish in regard to property acquired by 
“himself. In regard to the grand-father's property, however, the ownership 
“of the father and the son is equal, partition cannot be according as he 
“may wish ’’ Here ownership is the cause. 

^ So Devala When the father is dead, the sons may divide the 

20 ^^fathcT 8 property There will be no ownership of these when the father 
IB living and faultless ’ Faiillless, i e not degraded 

At some places Narada'* mentions a division by the wish of the son 
even in regard to the father’s aoouisitions, thus “ When the mother has 
“ceased to menstruate, and the sisters have been married, when the father’s 

1 Lit ) Los ( yet ) the menetraation 

2 The trnnsktion of Mr Colobrooke is retained here— but the expression in 
Sanskrit pi; , simh-iRr" when bis conduct is not in conformity with (the rules of) 
D^arma ’ —has a wider meaning and force Being addicted to vice is only one 
phase of “ the conduct not being m conformity with Dharma and the son would 
thus have a wider range of circumstances under which he can ask of a partition 

Moreover^ in explaining the text of Saul ha m the next line Balambhatta 
gives sivpn(^ OS an equivalent of which Oolebrooke has translated 

ru*' disturb^ in intellect ” According to him the two expressions hear an 
Identical meaning and uonld mcar_" When the father has become irrohc^ions ” 

3 Oh SVn 1-2, 4 Ch xin 3 
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“Miualdr»lrtU eiUn^ubhwS and ht ha* becomo post ( all ) d«ln».” 

Serual de»ln) la tilloffn! h»d t t when hla capacity for poroal 
enjoyratnt la cone Pait ( all ) doalrea i. e from the houwholder a position 
to that of the bermit, 

/yefA/ten iM, Or the aid* t i.<%beaboold aeporota them with Iho 5 
larcott aboro for tha eldeat Or he mny »o make { the partition ) that all 
may baoocna a<pial eharcra* So Nirada* ** Tty the fatbor hlmaalt thoee 
**»bo bare been tepnrated into equal or te^ abares of the property for tbam 
“that Iltalf la tba Uw Indeed, the father la the master ^ olL" ( 114 

(8) ParUUon ot the pleasure of the father l>na been ftatetl to 10 
ot bo of ttro tori* n ^ t<\aal and ane^jual In llu» connection, \n the 
QIC of an equal parliUon tlie Aoihor oJda a particular mle 
YojaavalkyiL Vor^o 116 

U be nuke tbe ollohneoU eqtul hn wiTct*( nicb of tbem ) to wbom 
00 Strrdbooa' bad beeo cirea bj ibe botband or Ibe falberdcnlaw, nosl 16 
be made partaken of equal pertionj 

blilak|bira t— ^ 9 ) lieo, 1^ bu orn d«3tci Uie fatlier nuke» ill 
Ini som partaken of e^joal i>ortlona. then, the wj\e» also ahocld l«o 
made partiapanta of alarw etpml to Uu'W of atmv Yaiam, sit-fi of the 
wiTea, bbartn fwaforeqa wa Undbinau oa delta'" t <rhom no firvlhaua 
hjiil ieeri ^rren by the hu^tnil or by 0^ fo/Arr-in-inir Dot if rtrulhitna 
had been fijven ( to o woman ) the Aolbor Uirecti further on' ( vene 
14S ) bdC a ibarc to be alloiled to Itor ( in the text ) “ or If on; letd 
“ been gieen, let liim oasign a IcUf " ( 19 ) If however lie mike the 
ollotmenta by allotting the bcft tharc to the eldeit then the 
wivei do not get Uic best or rodi other portkmi, hot receive equal 
abarea of tbe aggregate from wblA the ipecnl aharei have been 

1 Oh TllL 15 

*Ani*wiiua«iUof I fwdpscwthliilwmldboBoWd f<pul ibar« ora 
oHotUd by Um Utbor tbe widow* ot hU too* ud ^rtedaon* ud hi* own w1t« |o 
wbt« Eo ifrfdAoM bos bm circe Ly ibelr bojUad or fitber Id Uw or Uaii*]f 
ahotild be toode perUkeri o/ ibftrbotU&deihjre " (&« I ilr*re/wp tUlLlO'l V 

Bee oU* The Dlye-KriBffl-Sefifreha t L r •“ 451 
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IViitakskara, Sulapani — Wife's ^hare 


pcolebrooke I n 10 
I Y&jHavalkya 
L Ferte 115 


subtracted, as also their special additional share as laid do’vrn by 
Apastamba^ “ And the furniture m the house. The ornaments, are the 
“ wife’s ( property ) ” 


^Qlapani 

5 Yfijnavalkya* Verse 115 

Yad, ‘If &c.’ If the father, by his wish makes them ( the sons ) 
partakers of equal shares, then the wives also who are without sons should 
be made partakers of equal shares , to whom Stridhana has not been given 
by the husband or any other, by reason of the text “ Or if any had been 
10 ‘'given, a half has been declared.” If however Shidhana had been given, 
half should be given 

Himself, however, if there be (only) one son, he should take two shares 
If he has more than one sons, less than two shares As say ^ankha and 
Llkhlta " He, if he has one son, should make two shares for himself ” 

15 Similarly also “Two shares should he take for himself, when the father 
“makes a partition " This text® of Narada is even to this effect also (115). 

1 II 14-8-9 

Mr Colebrooke translates “ The furniture in the house and her ornaments 
are the wife’s ( property ) — ” this is in accordance with the published ‘extracts’ 
of the text of Apastamba A referenco to the text oE Apastamba itself, however 
points to a difEerent state of things This text ooours in the 14th Khanda of the 
2nd Book of Apastamba’s Dbannasdtra This Khanda treats of the Ddyavihhaga 
or “ Distribution of heritage” From § 1 to 6 the general line of heirs is men- 
tioned, § 5 mentioning the king as takmg by escheat Then from § G begin 
special rules of inheritance, and § 7 and § 8 give the special right of the oldest 
son to certain items of property, § 9 mentions the wife’s claim to special property 
and § 10 modifies it to some extent The text quoted in the Mitakshara is part of 
§ 8 and 9 Baras 7, 8, 9 and 10 run thus 

“ In some countries, gold, black cattle, black produce of the earth iB 
the share of the eldest ( 7 ) The chanot, and the furniture in the house according 
to some § ( 8 ) The share of the wife consists of her ornaments, and the wealth of 
the jndh That, however, is opposed to Saslra ( 9 ) ” 

It will thus be seen that ‘‘ the furniture in the house ” in the passage 
from Apastamba forms part of § 8 which (together with § 7 ) exclusively mentions 
properties which go to the eldest eon, while it is in para § 9 alone that a reference 
to the ornaments of the wife is mode The translation given above and the 
punctuation are in accordance with this reading of the text 
2. Oh :miI 12 
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( 11 ) To the two »ltemaUT« Wora ftalwi u ■, “ anti citlier 
leparate the eldwt \Tilh the bt.'rt »har< or (it be chooM) ail nu) !« 

( made ) equal ilttTcn ” (II 111 p.9Dli 9 above) the AuUior 
propoundi an excrjvUon 

^jaavalkya Verse 116 ( 1 ) s 

Of eot wbe h able aed wbo a do( dettrmu of banoc tnj ibare Ibe 
aeparaboa vaj be effected ij rtiuc (bfla) a tnflc 

HEak|liara —(12) To one vrbo » hm»ieU competent to earn 
wealth, and aaltamiDaiya. tcho t n t Ucttnm^ci Annti j nny tfum from 
hu father I wealth i e», who dort not iriih to bare ao) alare ony 10 
thmg wbataoever i t ki5d«t a Cn^fr an anl \e ot no rala^ tnaj I* 
pTen and pfthak knra, ttjxrmtion rfded, i fn the divuion may be 
(tbni) completed b) the father to Uot the children, or other beira 
of that Kru, ma) have no (atore cUun of lohentance 

( 13 ) B) the text “ or the elJett with llie grealett abare the IS 
dittnbuUon of greater and leii ilnm baa been ihown To forbnl, in 
■uch ft cate an cmeqaal pirliboo made m any oilier mode Uon that 
which render! llio diftnboUoa uneven by meant uf dcductioni (of 
the ipecal fh»rea ) loch fti ore dictated Gy 6 Irfrn, the Author adds 

Yajfiavalkya Verso 116 ( 2 ). 20 

A part&ion made by the lather amoof loei aeparaled with plater or 
lett ihare*, H ( it be ) accordmi to Dharmay b prooossced vali^ 

MiUlcfhira — ( 14 ) Of the tout v^hald teparaltJ BjEtadbika 
with ft greoio" or less ahore, if lodi on unequal portiUou be dhtrmyalj 
made aaording Uj Dharma u e at dictated by idrfra, then that 3B 
diviiiOT plrlqtal) made fty tAe /rttAer,li (regarded at) completely node 
and cannot be efterwardi let ailde ihla u pronoimeed atBjliJj, 1^ Wtno^ 
and the rest. If, bowover (it l»)otiiti*b^ It may be Kt aade eren 
though made by tbe fotlwr Ai oyi Hinda* A father, wlio U aflUcted 
“ with di^aae, or iDflnenced by wrath, or wIwm mind U engroaaed hy 30 
** Bcnaoal paation, or who acta contrary to wl at the S'llrtm dictfttM, 
baa no power In the dutribotkin ot the eitate.” 


1 Oil. II. 111-117 


J Ctu 1111,16 
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Viraraitrodaya — Parlitim hy the Fathei 


pColebfooke I IL 
I Y&jilavalkya 
L Verses 114-116 


Viramitrodaya ' 

No^^ the Author begins the Chapter on Ddyabh 6 ga, Its definition 
has been given by Narada’ “Where a partition of the paternal estate is 
“ instituted by the sous, it is called by the learned — partition of the 
5 “ Day a— 2. title at lavr 

By the use of the two terms paiUya 'paternal’, tamyah ' sons ’, it is 
intended to show that it is indicative of only those relations by propin- 
quity who are connected through his own seed Vtbhdgah, ' partition ’, 
i, c , where property is held in common ownership, and when by parti- 
10 cular arrangement and the like, that is removed and a restricted owner- 
ship IS super-nmposed Vaya, means ‘wealth,’ i c , wealth which was 
acqmred by reason of relationship to the owner A share of that is 
vibhdga, ‘ partition ’ 

Here, the Author first states the partition when the father is 
15 living 

Yajiiavalkya, Verses 114, 115, 116 

Pild, ‘ the father’, diet, ‘ if,’ vibJiagam ‘ a partition’, i c ,ol property 
of his personal ownership as being either his self-acquisition, or pro- 
perty ( lost to the family and ) recovered by him, kurydt, ' makes,’ then 
20 ididihaya, ' at his pleasure,' i c , according as he may desire, by giving 
property more or less even,saWn, ‘the sons,’ he ‘may separate,’ vibhdjet 
That says vjshnu® “If a father makes a partition with his sons, he may 
“dispose of his self-acquired property as he likes " Manu® also “ When 
“the father acquires ancestral property which was unrecoverable, the 
25 “propert) he need not divide with his sons if he does not (so) desire , it 
“is his self-acquired ’’ The father may leave such recovered property 
(^^hIch was lost), but in regard to other property, when the father 
makes a partition, sanm ‘all,’ the sons, should be the participators of 
equal shares. 

uO In regard to the eldest, ‘with the eldest son's share’ 2 e , together 

w'lth a tenth or a twentieth part, he should divide 

Of the sons, moreover, the shares should be made equal to his. 

On the other hand, however, of the father who makes the partition, 
of the Vi ives for whom bhathd zvd iwaiureTia wd ‘ either by ( their) hus- 
uand or by (their) fathcr-in-law/ nn slrtdhanam dattam, ‘no stridhana had 
been given, those m .ves, and the wives who have stridhana, should be 
made participators of equal property, or should be given shares from the 

1 CL xni 1 2 XVll 1-2 3 IX 209 
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Kitm 2if J 

(firided propcrt) lf| however In panutmeo of the tcil of Nflnda vii», 

*' Two iharci thould be take foi htmseU when the fath r makca a 
partition or in pnnuance of the text of lliriU vi* “Or after 
" dividing n Pmall portion Ir ihould ukc the bjg«t and remain he 
(the father) taVci a doabV* or a Tcr> large aharc for Umaclf then from 5 

hli own ibare itjclf they ihould made partaker* of equal portloni 

^tasya of one who ia competent i who ii lilm» If competent 
to make ncquiiltions and from the ancettral property anlftanjiia ro 
who la not dcilroni of having (any ahare)* who doM not wiih 
to tneb ftion wmeamaU aharo tnchaa a of rice or the like for 10 

meeting the objccUona by hli ion abould be given by the father and 
by th brothen alio prtfiak kriyJ the eeporatlon abould be eUected 
I the pardon thonld ho 

Of those who have been lepamt'^ with the afslgnracnl of more or 
Ictsr^ anequed property ermsuch a partition as made by the father is 15 
prenonuced to be legaT dhamvjh rhercforcono ihouldnot miac object 
foni at a later time At for the father by reason of the tame being 
disliked by the people inch a partition U ct^tainly illegal This is the 
meaning Vidf ApaaUmba* After having gladdened the eldest ion 
“by tome (choice portion of lus) wealth during hit Ufe^Umc he thould ‘>0 
“divjdo hit wealth equally omongit hi# tons “ *b) tome property ix by 
a choice portion of UIi property By the pnlcular mention of jital 
during hit llfe-timc be intendi that after be It dead the wife do s riot 
gctaifeuc ( 1 H-) 16 ) 


^OUpSgl Su 

Yfijrlaratlejra Verae ii6 

ijkiatifa “ Ab]o &e, “ Ooa who by roaaon of hla learning Ac Ii com 
patent to earn and has no dvslra loi tha common properly vneh a one 
iboold be mad* atparaU by the brolhcra ofl#r rIvIub him a trldo luoh as 
a rlce-flild or tbo Ilka for ohvlatinjf any dlaaffracmoDl by hli tom In 30 
sfUrtlmt. 

Of thoaa, howaver who hova baan raada ttparite with mora or 1 m% 
by reason of Its having baon mado by tbo fathor that Itwlf Is ( according 
to ) l-w In each a com no dUaffrtomant thould ba pormltlcd In alter 
tlma ( USX >15 


I SUL 12 


3 U. 6 13 12)14, 1 
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Mitakshara — ’Deducitcns 


PColebrooke I iti 6-10 

I YdjUavalkya 
L Verse 117 (S) 


“ equally amongst bis sons," and by the text^ “ Some hold that the 
“ eldest IS the heir ” having piermsed, as the opmion of some, the 
succession of the eldest to the entire estate, and having exhibited as 
the opinion of others the distnbution by ( the method of ) deductions 
5 havmg regard to (the usage of ) particular places im ^ “ ( In particulai 
'‘countries), gold, black kme, and the black produce of the eaith, 
“ belong to the eldest The chanot and the furniture in the house are 
“the father’s, and according to some, ornaments, as also propeity 
“ ( received by her ) from kinsmen belong to the wife,” has refuted it 
10 as being forbidden b} S'asira , and has himself pointed out the prohi- 
bition in the S'thtra thus^ " It is recorded in Scripture, Tvitbout dis- 
“ tinction, that Manu distributed his heritage among his sons^” 

( 7 ) Therefore, unequal parhtion, though noticed m the S'dMia, 
stdl as it IS disapproved by the world and is contrary to Scriptures it 
15 should not be piactised And for this reason the restrictive lule is laid 
down, , ” ( the brethren ) should divide only in equal shares ” 


( 8 ) It has been declared that sons may part the effects after the 
death of the mother and father There the Author states an exception 
in legard to the mother's ( separate ) property 

20 Ya 3 navalkya, Verse 117 ( 3rd quarter ) 

Of the mother’s ( properly ) the daughters ( shall take ) the residue 
( after the payment ) of debts 

Mitakshara (9) Matur, the Mother's piopeity, duhitaro, the dau- 
ghters shall divide, rnachchhesham, the residue of debt i e , the i esidue 
25 ( remammg ) after the discharge of the debts contracted by the mother 

Hence, the purpose ( of the preceding part ) of this text is, that when 
the mothei s assets are equal to or less than her debts, the sons may 
'i'Page 79 ^ ) divide them. ( 10 ) The® meaning is 

this A debt incurred by the mother, must be 
3 Q discharged by the sons only, and not by the daughters, but the 

1 Apastamla 11 6 14 8 2 Apaslamba U 6 14 9 3 Apastamla 11 6 14 11 

4 Tlus IS a passage from the Taittxrsya Fcda—Balambhatta There is a mis- 
take in the print of the test , for ‘ ^ ^ ’ read ‘ ^ 

5 See Fil/^a?r(7o vs iJomjao, 24 Bom 317— 2 Bom L R 164^166 
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daughter* iTan take the raaidM oE bar aooti after tbe payment off of 
her debt*. And thie i* proper For by tbe rule* “ A male child 
“ 1 * procreated if the male *eed predominate, a femak child by tbe 
prevalence of the female ” a* portion* of tbe ( body of the ) female 
(parent) abound in tbe female daldreo the property goe* 

to the daughter*, and a* portion* of ( the body of ) tbe father abound 
in tbe male children the father * ectate goes to the ion*, 

(II) Even* there, a epectal rule ha* been propounded by 
“The stndhana property goes to her daughter* unn-arned, and 
( falling tbem ) to ^e unprovided The mining of tht* i* thi* If 
there be a oompeUtiOn of mamed and onmamed daughter*, to the 
unmarried alone goe* the and it amoeg the mamed danghten 

there be a oompetition between the endowed and tbe nneodowed 
( daughter* ) it belong* exolosively to inch a* are unendowed 
Unendowed destitute of wealth. 


( 12 ) Id answer to the question, “ m tbe absence of daughter* 
“ who ihould take the residue of the mother t estate that may remain 
after payment of her debts"? the Autbor add* 

YSjfiav^Lkya Verse 117 (last qnarter) 
la theo- deftiU, die osse ( nxceed ) 

MrHkfInn — ( 13 ) T&hkyi, m thetr absence, u of tbe daughter* 
fte L in difadi of daughter*, uwajafi, the imia, ue the son* and tbe 
like othera, ibould take This, moreover wa* already demonstrated by 
the text'^ The eon* ihould dinde equally after the parent* Ac." 
but It 1 * here expressly declared for tbe sake of greater perspicmty 


1 nano, Ch HL 41 
1 . 6«e p 14.< 

8 CQi. .4_S.VUJ.-J* 

4 Of. } IL 117 p 1001 (ibm). 
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V iraraltrodaya— ParWtOtt after faihei ’s death 


t CoIebrooke I in, 
Yd]ilavalkya 
Verse 117 


Viramitrodaya 

.Now the Author mentions the partition when the father ib dead 
Yajnavalkya, Verse 117 

PiUoh, 'of the parents’ i e ,oi the mother and the father , rktham^ 
“5 'assets/ mam clia, 'debt also/ tirdhwam, ' after them,’ t e , after the death 
of the parents, sntdh, ‘ sons,’ t. e , the issue SamAn vibhajcynh, ' should 
divide equally ’ 

MAtur, ‘ of the mother,' the wealth, her duhitaio, ' daughters ’ also, 
equally with the brothers, if a residue remains over after the discharge 
10 of the mother’s debts, then they should take The debts, the sons 
alone should pay 

DiihiirTiAmrte, ' in default of daughters/ z. e , in the absence of dau- 
ghters, the daughter’s sons, should get the share which would have been 
obtained by their mother So says Manu’ '' But when the mother has 
15 “ died, all the uterine brothers and the uterine sisters shall equally divide 

" the mother’s estate. To the daughters of those ( daughters ), to those 
" even according to proportion ” "Should divide the property,” is what 
follows In the text of Narada Of the mother, the daughters , in the 
" absence of daughters, the right for an equal share is of the maidens 
20 » only ” That has been stared b}- Brahaspati® " Stridhana shall belong 

" to the children , the daughter also will be a sharer in it, if she be not in 
" coverture , the mamed, however, gets just a trifle as a mark of honour ” 
' To the children,’ t c , to the sons ‘ In coverture ' t e , mamed, ' as 
a mark of honour ’ i e , resulting as an indication of simply res- 
25 pectful regard ‘ A trifle ’ such as a cloth &c Qautaraa* " The 
“stridhana property goes to the daughters unmarried, and (failing them) 
"to the unendowed ” " ' Unendowed ’ means childless, unlucky, and 

"having a poor husband,” so says Ratnakara Manu^ "Whatever may be 
"the separate property of the mother, that is the share of the unmamed 
30 "daughter” Yautaham ‘ separate property,’ at the time of marriage, 
received from the father and others Vasistha® " Now the distribution 
" of dAya among brothers And those women who have no children, for 
" them, until after they bear sons,” ‘ women ’ here has connection with 
( the word ) ' brothers ' Sirmlarly of a widow about whom there is an 
35 expectation for a son, a share for a brother's wife should be constituted. 

1 Oh 192, 193 2 TTV 85 

4, EK 139 5 AXVil 40-41 


3 TrxvTn 22 
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C«kbr»ok« I m. ^ Mr*mllrodaya.^QUpfiol“ii'rfA<r« propTfir 
}4/C«T«Upa I 
Vert* in J 

On a ton bdng born to her that tharo thail belong to the ion Upon a 
certainty of the abacnc* of o ion« however that portion ihonkl bo taken 
by the hnibondf brothers and the like 

After the father ia}*« nrbatpatl* In his tbience however the 
”molbcr yhan take an equal (share) to that of a son The raolhcrs shall ^ 
‘take equal sbirci with these and tho maklcns a fourth part ^fothcr 
r f^onohanng tons Mother* i e the stepHnotber* without sous 
These are all entitled to a share equal to a son s Of tbe«c the sister 
I f», the unmarried draghtcf ( of the father ) become* entitled to a 
fourth share In the father • property Thli Is the meaning 10 

Vyiu The dulJl«s Wives ol the father however have been 
declared to be partakers of on equal share. (117) 


^Qtapfipl 

Tbo Author mitmou partUlon afUr ths father s death 

YSl^artlkya Ver*o 117 15 

When tons, all are of tmloeot qualities or of Inferior quallflentlOD* 
thtn after the death of tbo mother and the father after making equal 
dlrlelons of the falhsra proporty asaleooflho debts, ehotUd make the 
dlftrlbutlon. 

Wbai, moreover bos been aald by Manu*T[z. ** Of the eldest, lha 20 
''twentieth (part) shall be tb* addltlooal abare ** that bas a referenco to the 
youngest when of Inferior qualtQcaUomc Id tho case of tboao with high 
quallQeailoas, a prohibition for an addUloDol shoro having been laid by 
himself viz., * There Is no oddlUona] sboro from among ( brother* ) 
equally skilled In their oceupatlona.** 25 

The property of the mother sui may remain after discharging tho 
debts tbe danghtors should make equal (dlTlsloos ) and tako, Oautama* 

Btates a epeolol rule The Stridiam Im of the daughters unmarried as 
well as the unendowed.'' Urrondowed tr although married tbo 
ehlldltsa, tho moneyless, the widowxd, os also tho nnlucky 3 q 

In the abaenee of those the Iseuo, i «. the sons sons sons, and the 
rvst. (117) 


I, Cb. SXV M 


J Ct.Ii.118 


3 Ti^vnr 4 
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Witakshara— Par/jWe property 


t Colebrooke I iv 1-3 
Yejilavalkya 
Vcrsas 118-119 


[ Colebrooke Sect, IV ] 

[Effects not liable to paitition. ] 

(1) The Authoi mentions things not liable to paitition 
Yajiiavalkya, Verses 118, 119 

5 Without detriment to the paternal estate whatever else is acquired by 
a man himself, as a present from a friend, as also a nuptial present, 
shall not belong to the co-heirs ( 118 ) 

Nor shall he, who recovers hereditary property which had been taken 
away, give it up to ( his ) co-parceners, nor also what was gamed by 
10 learning ( 119 ) 

Mitakshara — ( 2 ) Pitrdravyawirodhena, mthout deli iment to the 
estate of the father or the mothei^ yat swayamarjitam, that which 
w acquired by a man himself maitram, a pieseni pom a fuend, 

I e, obtained from a friend, audwahikam, a nuptial pment, i e, 
15 obtamed at the marriage, tat na bhavet, that shall not belong} 

dayadanam, to the co-parcener Sy t the brotheis Any property, 
whatever, which had descended tn succession, kramat, from paternal 
ancestors, hrtam and, had been taken away by others, and through 
inability or any other cause, had remained unrecovered by the 

20 father and the rest, he among the sons, who recovers it with the 

consent of the rest, tad dayadehhyo na dadyat, shall not give up to (his) co- 
parceners, ue , to the lirothers or the rest, the recoveror alone shall take 
it (3) Here, if it be land, the recoverei takes the fourth part, but the re- 
mainder, however, belongs to all equally as says Sankha “If one alone 
25 “ recovers land ( inherited ) in regular succession and which had been 

“ formerly lost, having first given him a fourth part, the rest^ may 

1 

1 Including the acquirer himself — Ba.]ambhaVj;i 

The rule here stated " rras intended to apply strictly to hereditary property 
of which the members of the family hud been violently or wrongfully dispossessed 
or adversely kept out of possession, for a length of time — “Property unjustly 
detailed which could not be recovered before ” is the import of Mann IX 209,” 

' Vtsalatchy -VB Ammasamt, b TilL&i HOE 160 at 157 See also West and Buhlor 
on Hindu Law, p 71 ( 3rd Edn ) Accordingly it was held, in Bajaha vs TrmhaP 
34 Bom 106, where certain family property was allotted to a member of one 
branch of the family in virtue of a compromise and the same was purchased by a 
member of another branch with his own money not forming part of the joint 
family property^ that fhe rule stated in the text here did not apply to such a ca'e. 
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(Evtde tht rtfinainLlfr Bccordinp to ihnr iffoper ihare*. ( 4 ) Tn the 
eiprtfJioni regular tuccenion" tlicirortl ‘‘inlientetl" is understootl 
(5)lAewi-e yilliWhtqi m ttiyaya, bj Inrui^ ‘f»by 

the itudy of the 1 tiLu or by teaching or !iy exjouniling Uie meaning 
of the \ ohs that also be need not pee op to liti co*parccncr», but 5 
the acqmrer him«elf ihould alone take 

(6) Here, moreover tltr exprcision “ mthout detnment to tlie 
“paternal estate whatever else is acT|uireil by a man hitnseir must l>e 
cvervwhtre' nndenlooil Wjtbont letnmentto Uie paternal estate 
what >sai obtametl from a fnm 1 withnot affcding the puterml estate 10 
what eras obtained oi a nuptial present witlwut ctpeDditure of auce 
ftral ]»ropertj wtit was recovered of the berediury proj*erty wilhcmt 
use of the jaltmal wealth trhaC va gamed by learning and thus it U to 
lie connected with each mefrber of the sentence In this manner 
And hence, at the charge of the |iatriroou\ wlat is obtained from a Ij 
Cnend at the return of an obligation eontemd what U received u a 
nnptial present at a mamage cuocloded m tl>e Aniro* form or the 
Hke , and what is recovered of ilie hereditary estate by tbo erpendltnxc 
of pattmal mealtb, and what u gamed by learning acquired at 
the expenao of ancestral wealtlu all that must be ihared m by all tbe 2o 
brethren and olso by the father ( 7 ) Moreover ’ from the very fact 
that tlie dause "witiwat detriment to the paternal estate Ism every 

It# will all, eVJn ( #^ nio*t l»» tskuo by (mpU>^lcm to bo pfT.'dkateJ of 
e*fll) klsd of ladirldsal acqaliUkm eeaeMrnted lamc^latoly farther on 

* At tlx Xfor* form of ranrrltrre re^i* of mooey by Uw f tber or bU 
from tbo brlde^rviAa If Ibo prinolpil feolnto 
•n* trtdiBg bolt adopted if lo Kcoord with Vbirt, of the 
Coli-tlloai VoL U, P M U.7-10)- Tbo conmeislolor »ay» Umt u tbrto »c<pil 
flUoru ( riL, friendly gifU lo ) rawt t iho hargo of ibo latrhnooy trt ll*hU> 
to be fbared, M anything obUlocd u a more gjfl, pore ud ilmple, utd not bolnf 

laelodod tmoiig tbefc acqnUltloBf onjl be MlHfc to partUUm thongh procured 

vllboot the o« of U» petomij goodf 

Tbe intbor of tb* ikf#«We|f flTHarotbeT reading ri tf rrei (m Uthi-) 

" wl ibnf tad aceordlng to tUl* rc»dl»g doaaUoia jmro and fimplo will ho « 
laded from the common porllUe prq'erty tree Ihw^ the Author nctleti the 
n»dlfig glTcn nod Mloptod ia th* tort here (Bea lli;*mlJaql, Bk p H 
1*^6 > oJ^vdi^ 
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Mital.sbara — Bdnmeni io paternal estate [“Colebrooke UV 7-8 

I Y&jilavalkya 
L Verses 118-119 


5 


10 


15 


phce understood, even ■what is obtained as a gift,^ -without -waste of 
the patrimony, is liable to partition But, if that were not under- 
stood with every member of the text, it ( ? <2 , the text ) need not 
have commenced by specifying “ gifts from fiieuds, ” “ nuptial 
presents " and other similar acquisitions 
Page 80. 


( 8 ) It may be urged that the enumeration of fiiendly gifts and 


An Objection similar acqmsitions is peitment, as showing that 
gains are exempt from partition, even though 
obtained at the expense of the patrimony To this the leply is . 
The Answer Were it SO, it would be inconsistent with well- 
established usage, ^ and also would contradict the 
text of Narada^ in regard to gains of science, mz,, “ He, who mamtains 


“the family of a brother while he was acquirmg learning,^ shall take 
“a share m the gams of learmng, be he ever so ignorant (himself )” 
Moreover, the definition of wealth, not participatable, as being 
acquired by learnmg is propounded by Katyayana^ thus “that wealth 


1 ( Prati gmha ) — is a gilt pore and simple 

2 'MmNK “ the received practice of unerring persons ” Oolebrooke 

3 Ch XTTT 10 

4 to acquire - a free translation would be — while he 


was receiving education The meaning is that such knowledge would not be 
knowledge acquired exclusively by the acquirer alone, but jointly with the help of 
a brother who took care of his family And this is a fair rule 


6 This definition of Eatijayana is not exhaustive See Durga Out Josh vs Ganssh, 
32 All 305 at p 312 and also observations m Ghose's Hindu Law. Second Ed 
p 520-621 The result of the rulings on this test is— that the fruits of an Ordinary 
elementary education could not be regarded ns the gains of science acquued at the 
expense of ancestral wealth 3fet7iaramvs Itevnchanj20 Bom h IL 666,461 A 41 
See Pouhc^ Valor Chcttg vb Surya Chetty, 1 Mad 262 s c 4I A 109-118 
TMchmin Kuar VB Dsh Prasad, 20 All 435 approving LaMman vs Jammhax 
6 Bom 226 and Knshnajx vs Moro 16 Bom 32 


The detriment to the paternal wealth must be of an appreciable character, the 
mere fact that some patrimonial wealth was used for some time will not convert 
self-acquisition into a joint property Bachcho Kwmar vs Dharma Das, 28 All 347 
Gams of prostitution wore held to be seLf-acquisition Boologam vs Sieorman, 
4 Mod 330 A VakU’s gams were also held to be Ins self-acquisition Durvasalu 
Gandharudhu yB D Naramah,! mA 47 Bee also Ball yB Ganpat 

Lai 10 Oal 122 and Bhagirthlat ys Sadashv, Bom H 0 P J (1880) page 126. 
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nhtch n pirf<\ b> iTir^nj cT *C’jnirn\ (rom anoi^rf ^Tnh llit 

“ l>rlp of numienatKT rrcntftl fn m ilnnp^ l» trrin^i arjni*itinn 

“ throQ},h (9) Morrovn-, t( ih* cxjrfutirfi “withoni 

»lrtnmml lo liic jalf-rnal ruai !■• utm ■ Kiunii** clauv boj 
ihjnj; oUaiiml Inr gift «■ mil bn rxfmpt frnn partiltoi, cnimrj- m ^ 
e^uVlrbcd Cray;? (10) Tli^rcrj (limp lai mad'* clrur b\ 

RUfitf I ** \\ lial onr acrjQtfM b) hn bbo^r nrdjool oiiot* llie patn 
‘ roony, hf ru*t«l 001 p\^ m* ! tl: cvrbcm nw nlul bf pajonl 
by •Qfoc^ ** { 11 ) />7 f 1* txn--l»T KrT»nr vrar o llir liVc 

( 12) U Ji onnpiTtiar\ lodrdjiTr lhal olrt*mTtl 1^ 

Aa fc.VU«iti n fm-nts Ifim (n<Tnh ami ntmbr tciaihiicmi 
rm Itf wiilrtot nun;^ ibc patnmrmj irr cxrmjl 
from pariiU"n ijvt ilKff wat no rol<^ d,rwnm|^ a paruiion (».J' ilirttf). 

Il II a well known rule Uai wlat n aojour’l by wie Ulonp lobjm nnl^ 
nod to no oUwr pnon, W bile • ito'ijIbu •« ( n*<rtr3rTl\ ) imjibn » 1*» 
poifiblf* lap^o^iu m c( lh< contrary 

(13) Here a ctfUm wnter »opcett> il>* fxuteiiceot • prcrtoai 
ioi«jrFiUOn tbttit “iMotcrcr j Mpertv Uh* rlJei onjmrrt after lli 
" Catl»rt I ilcatlu atbiw of Iballwl m;^ to lie* jounper b^^Uiw, prer 
^ tkIM they bi\*« daly prcferteillraminf," by Inierprelln;: ibu Irxl ’ SO 
to mean— lhat'lf Oie eldeii yoonpnt^or iUKldlemiTii factjulrc properly) 
whrliMT afl-T the death of tin? Catber or when be U rr^ dead ( a ilure 
ilall aorroe ) to llr* reft whellter yoonper or fMrr grotwli do rxjrt 
for infemn" a rapponlJon dot p(ii from fnend* ami the like art 
bilie to partjtioo, wliciber the father be alrre or dr»J and ao Uui’ ii 
prohibited- 

(H) TI« arpomrot If 4 oueoa^ Here lliert li no prohilniion 
TUuuwft of anjtblnp an^mp by raference Inil an explana 
tory* repetition of wlui wai deroonttralir U true 


t Q1.IX SO^ l4'rd FomnfT bu *«Biiiird «{> U m callrm** I » In r J»l t •( 

V // (■cia»f 4 a I A le A t XXX IP 30 aB<jTT »LWh til rrlf*^ lOvBt 

Ur* Umb toMb (■divlidit Tl*«\tu •renfOiBRluP (1 ). rrltwirMlr* frsl 
trS— <rf iblop »7— ^r* iLla^ prnlMnly Vnortb m & anc4t4t IkLIbbr*! 

3 OrUuaCbulX 01 

4 lU rain ntif-h niiy U- •. i apu arltUg /n-mUf nBrr or Impllrttlea* 

5 wiT^— Aa uipUa Wty r*p.\W«a ot or r«t ime* to vUlb almdr tnta 
ikieeib 
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iWitakshara — 'Things not partible 


l“Colebrooke 1 iv 14-17 
I YAjilavalkya 
L Ferses 118-119 


5 


10 


15 


20 


£or most of the texts m this chapter are meiely^ lepetitious of what is 
alieady well-known to the world 


( 15 ) Or you may be satisfied with considering this as an ex 
ception to what is suggested by the text^ “ All the brethren shall be 
“ equal sharers of that which lus been acquired by them m concert ” 
And it IS therefore a mere erroi to deduce su:h a sus^estion from 
the word " eldest” and the like in the text^ before cited viz “ What- 
“ ever property the eldest acquires after the father’s death &c.” 
Therefore this passage must be intei preted as an exception to the 
general doctrine, deduced from texts conceinmg gifts from friends 
and the rest ins that they are exempt^ from partition, both before 
the father’s death and after his demise 


( 16 ) So, other thmgs exempt from partition have also been 
enumerated by Manu^ * “ Clothes, a vehicle, an ornament, cooked food, 
water, and women, (property intended for acts which help) the 
‘ acquisition* and preservation of property, as well as the common 
“ way, are declared not ’liable to partition ” ( 17 ) The indivisibility 
attaches only to clothes which are not worn What is worn by each 
person belongs exclusively to himt As to what was ivorn by the 
father, these should be given by the brethren partitioning after ( the 
death of ) the father, to the Brdhmana who partakes of the food at his 
obsequies . As says Brhaspah®, “The clothes, ornaments, bed, and 
similar articles belonging to the fathei , as also his vehicle and the 

1 Balambhatta thus ej^plains the two “ The 

first excludes the suggestion that it was established by the rule of Sastra, and the 
second excludes the suggestion of a prohibition ” 

2 Of Brhaspati Oh XXV 14 — Balambhatta 

3 » « , the text of Manu JX 204, cited above, at p 1011 

^ Theje is a mistake in the print of the Sansknt on page 80 1 16 Instead 
of ^ read 

6 Oh TX^ 219 


6 18 the acquisition of something not in the possession of the owner 

( 31mHUT MWuiy^), and ^ is the preservation of that which has been acquired 

^ sacr^ces and other pious acts further such acquisitions and preservat- 
lons, Colebrooke has translated the expression ns sacrifices and pious acts This 
term has been explained by Vijiianesvara himself further on (see p 1014 11 9-26) 

t S’"), >SAa„ia,am BalJruhna vs Wamwi Gopal, 47 Bom 889 
0 Oh X\V 86 



17 t:-1 Mini hii,— JOIJ 

rj;(4 Kjn I 

I t*U\ /»! ill J 

likf ibooM be pmi, aflfr l<onooniiR bsra* wiib fnp^n Iroi^i arwj 
Bowm, 10 f»T^'5n >Tho |artibrt of Uw fm>*nl rcT>i«» Du n<w 

cJoihet are rubjfc* 1o dri ri^ntion 

(18) ^ t-t Ui* mf»ri of fmTcjat>“ fuchu Inn i lit 

ten ind iKf Ute Ilrre al*i, tint on wlit'di rarfi J<r» i n Irt n;r^ ^ 

exdtmTfly to bnv \f for tb fjth<Tr (Ut'iooU 
ilmibrly M the clod/O^ Iftb I an 1 Uv litr irinicr mf ilM*y 
mof* be dll amfms o-h »m n! o live by lly nlf r f ili m If 

tberecinocjt 1** * di\ii»n on t f t!e*m>*rrni ff i!ie nuinVr 
they Ivlonj; to ibe fUnt 17/ th tr\i of Mim'' "Let Inm n rer 10 

"dlTide t Tm^le pml <T ibeeji. o- a n^l l-nH with onelnrrn b'w fj 
*“» *Tiple pent’ or ibrqi li |im | rrf.nl»-’b W ni;^ evcloiiwK m 
" tbe fldni.” (19) to om rvn/i •! Ui wbicJi irai »r m rieli 
perron li rsclonTch bit WXil war no w m li rotntnon »nl l» 
Indeel lnUe to j iruiton ** '•uA onuroetila i« are worn li) !•» 
"women dunng ib Me^re of ibor bci'uiel U-e beirr (cfll 
baildnd ) tbooM n t ditrle ammij* cbnn 1 \ti t!jo*e wbo ilindt 
“ become depa led " Dy fprafym;; piriicoUrly i u b onumnu »» 

“ are Wf<n " it opp^n that tho-e wbidi are not w« m art* Inl le to a 
diTiron (20) C<etrJM'-f~tucb»rI •nle^lnoe iwretcatnaml UiellVe- ®0 
llat alsj li exetnptetl from pirOlion (an 1/ ibonld coniQinrtl accord 
Ing M arcumiLincei allon- (21)llifm a mrrroir of waler 
tneb at ft well and (be bke AnlUalbeio^^ iinerni* moil nn I** 
dtrlded by regjrJ In \\^ Tj)oe but ^ to 1*? f!i}i)e'l \iv lomr-'’ 
(22) Ili>men i //ln« whenuneven muit not lie ilivilel Sj 
by ( re^pil 10 ) tlie Tolur but rliooll be nuleloworkb) tumr 

1 CmUtOkIi/' T n lUn lUn M •nloc tlat lli won Ip wlib rr«tra£t 
drap* rod !• to U *3 Ird U/ IL# t!tlOp« ftx a aoJ a t ta n j imb la 

wt«o tUj- are plnro ll l« I il r tL»l tU war Up I U\ a le U C trd la U • 
ttelfitrol •( lb« Iblep thu la tUi lLlot< It'D 1rr« 

cb uc no 

3 Kan k* olUf fcmmraUiouef JlroB tdJ lb*l Bftl rr n lb pri'ea! 

iBi-b b dlrliUla a ij iiyq t »,c^, , 

4 Kobb IX 00 

6 from liwom^iartU iBdlvI IbV> la r<p 1 jnrt *«M pw tft 
rannU Idra. 

0 Baal7#T< I T» 7n«Vsl3GIlam. Si-^TT 





Mitakshara — Yoga and K^hema 


^0 


15 


.'20 


r Colebrooke I iv 22*26 

j Yd]ilavalkya 

Verses US- 119 

But ■women kept^ m concubinage (by the father ), such as adulteresses^ 
tiud others, although even in number, must not be shared by the 
sons, vide the text of Gautama^ “ Nor shall there be a partition of 
“ women connected (with the father oi other members of the family).” 
‘^'Pago 81 Yogal^hema is a conjunctive com- 

pound word made of ( the two words ) Toga and 
Kshema By the word Yoga is signified a cause of obtaining some- 
thing not already obtained i c , a sacrificiaB act to be performed 
with fire consecrated according to ( the rules of ) S^ruii and Smrti 
By the term Kdxema is denoted an auspicious act which becomes the 
means of conservation of what has been obtained, such as the giving 
of alms elsewhere^ than at the altar, oi the making of a tank, or a 
garden and the like Both these, though ancestral, or though accom- 
plished at the charge of the patrimony, are mdivisible as Laugakshi 
declai es t “ The learned ha've named a conservatory act ICshema, 
and a sacrificial one Yoga , and both these are pronounced indivisible, 
as also the bed and the seat* ” (24) Some hold, that by the compound 
term YogahsJiema^ those who effect sacrificial and conservancy acts are 
intended e g. the king s counsellors, the stipendiary priests, and the 
rest Others say, parasoles, cow-tails, weapons, shoes, and similar 
things, are meant- (^25) The Common way^ or road of ingress and egress 
to and from the house, gaiden, or the like, is also indivisible ( 26) As 
to the exclusion of land from partition as stated byUsanasfm the 
text) saciificial gains, land, written documents, prepaied food, water, 

, ^ Tius term occurs later on at 11—290 and Viifianesvara explains 

in the house and restrained from having intercourse 
with o^her men ns a safeguard against any breach in the sorvice ” 

w AJso see Mst Rmdari vs 

Narmdra, 1 Luck 184, and Bm Monghhai vs Bm Nagulcn, 63 I A 153 

2 BeeNaradaCh ^TT 49-53 3 Ch ‘VXYm 47 

4 18 obtaining something not secured ( y and ^ is 

the preservation of that which has been secured ( MKOiMU ) 

f The two kinds of acts which are the means of acquisition and pre- 
servation are called ^ and ^ and are thus defined 

0 “ Erecting an outer sacred waU » ^vould also be another way 

of translating it and may suit the context 

6 — Colebrooke translates it as “ chair ” ‘ 



L ir f MH5V h*f* \ Ckripr'A pr/ n't 1015 

jjjt nr I 

J It in J 

•i»<l tromm Bff m-Ctinlj’ omon^ fcmftnfn rren in ihf Ui«^anltl» 
df^rcf ihil hi»« irrcTTr^ in » mtrf a n i h\ a-jx n of iHr 

K * OT 0 1»^ at*et H/f 0>«* t<*jcn' l^n 1 y acrrpl 

“ ante of ilmalKwi mtn* not H pt^n in tlir wn ct » A ' lt j or of 
** lOT oUitr wife cf »n mfmor inlv* <Tcn If iV fallirr i** J 

** rm on hii IraOj, iH na of ih rrU*ni i wifr tr^N rr^in it. 

{r>) ^jTif T t' «jt n' lo^nlfC'l by oTjcaalio^ Bl rrlijT’ 'Q* rvnfirial 
p^ormancr*. (2S) ^^lalu o't^lK*! tbrojph iJr fatb^ » fitonr 
will b lalfi'^racnlly' <lf^!irr'l from jarliUJti. Tlr Uj j*nii 

lin, that any lli^n" arjairol by Iran mtixlinai rr^anlinj; 10 

lli« mnlf of Bopmu Jt i» inbtinbV fm Ir^m ilrrulT rcfou^l 
(23) It It ( llioi ) a-lliri i!al whi rTff i< aoiaif^I Bt lb djij^c nf 

llir piTtiTOTny ii tjl y-d Co (nfUlioa Ilai in »acb k cm-- U Bnjoirrr 
iball luTp R dooMr liarr ondcf lb te\i of Vwl|5\lsa* “ \n 1 if »ny 
on'" omnn^ lb«n, b»« im If Utmidf Bjan b^i B**piiiUin, nuj 1 j 
“ uU k JooMf j»otiion of lU*’ 


\‘(raal(ro^;a 

Now lb AtohoJ rAi« pio^crty nrVeb w nal tiblt lo pwin'Dn 
Yi|(l«v«tkfB Nrfttt 11^,119 

\\iiboaidclrlCTenitof^withomtpcnJjocihe property cfihfpifcpii «0 
whal property otbcn^ie md» •* byinJino In mrrehanJ tcRnrl like 
ttcant haibecn BC^uired by Wro^elf wlat mortortr wai n i r -n a 
friendly i f obuIncJ from • frlomJ ntd oUa u fs'i; ij-n nuptial 
la* obtained Rti mar rare ut *(hst it no* Inble for ilninbutJon amonc 
Other dJrJJJ Jffl coparcener* bven property which bad dc rinded 3 j 
In laccctilon from the incertor* toch o« the father RraiidMh r Acj 
B iid luTlnc been laken BWiy by other* RnJ w»t nolrecorcted by the 
ftther Ac^owln£;tolo«paaty,ih- onewhocetoTcr* by hl'iown npad) 
loch propertj be ibould not rIic to ilic co-parcener* Tliai bat been 
d«hrcd by kfi|yi]r«nR Ibr help of malnicnanc prefcnedly T(» 

I Of Pjlufmll Cbu Jt\N 90— ir&l '^IJ 7l« 

( nl ) i ly CM Inr R •vtlCa* Uj u ptifataHa bj 

* <0 < Pw p t"*! D S <Vr I Cb, X\ II I 

6 i 1 1 tbrf D I ptratlfis 

1 la » tfCTBl ■ iprd0(bt1l> batvwuRU ■ tfl« m nl r Ir *1 w«t U 
I«r«rt*at«rTl- lUjtlHf mlly fwo/l Uo ti AW t-w n (in*) M*l 4IO 

* \ r*e 607 



1016 Virf^mitrodoya, SQlapani — Pa^is of vuhiTitMdij ^''' 

L VcTtci iis-iia 

^'etrangers vfhen thelcarning'was acquired elscwlicre, wealth obtained on 
‘‘account of such learning is termed acquisition through learning." Here 
also, according to Prakasa* the basis of indivisibility is the absence of any 
connection with the paternal estate, that is not proper , beeause the 
5 fault of uselessnesss would arise by the separate mention. 

This, moreover, is not liable to partition when (his) farailj’’ is not 
maintained by the co parceners during the period of the acquisition 
of learning b)’’ him, if not, it is certainly dnisible, aide this tevt of 
Katyayana’ “He, M ho maintains the family of a brother while he was 
10 “ acquiring learning, shall take a share in the gains of learning, be he 

“ ever so ignorant (himself)" 

By the use of the first cha is indicated what was obtained respect- 
fully at the time of the Medhuparka (reception) as stated by flianu 
By the use of the \/ord cha a second time, ho v. ever, are added “ What 
15 was given by the grandfather, or by the father out of affection, that 
“ should not bo taken -away from him, as also that which may have been 
“ given by the mother", as stated in thistcvt of Vyasa, as also that which 
the Author rvill state hereafter By the use of the word eva, ‘only', twice, 
are excluded (both those kinds) by regard to their having no connection 
20 with the paternal wealth By the use of the w ord tu, ‘however’, the co- 
operationof any other co-parcener in the recovery is excluded (118,119) 

Sulapani 

The Author mentions property not liable to partition 
Vainavolakya, Verse ii8 

25 Without injury to the paternal estate, by husbandry and like other 

means, what has been acquired elsewhere, acquired through friendship, or 
received at marriage, that is not capable of distribution among the 
sharers ( 118 ) 

Yajffavalkya, Verse iip 

30 Property descended from (he father, grand-father &c , and lost by 

the father through the absence of strength, he who recovers it back, need 
not give it back to the sharers if he is unwilling Similarly what is 
gained through learning he should also not give Katyayana mentions 
gains of learning “ With maintenance offered by another, when a 
35 “ man acquires learning, what is obtained in due •course with this, that is 

called gains of learning ” ( 119 ) 


1 Ab found in Narada Cli XUI 10 



C4Wbi.^* I rr so-aj’n MlUk^hari, VlrBmJtrodiy*— nod<. 101 / 

I 

VttmmitS) J 

( 30 ) The Author propcmodi an exception to this role 

Y&jnavalkya Verse 120 ( 1 ) 

But 9 the Cefnmoo tlMk be naprarcd, tn etpial ihrlnoa b orrlihKil. 

IlGultfJi ra —{31 ) Among anseparotod brethren, laminjnrthafya, 
tf the common eiod ttmotlhaiie bo improved t e- aagmeoted by any 
one of them through agncnltore, commerce or iimibr mean*, an 
equal dbtnbaboo nevertheless takes place and a doable ebare is not 
allotted to the acquirer 


Vtramllrodaya 

To this the Author mentions on dcoptJon 10 

YfitAavalkym, Vena lao (i) 

In the mooey-eaming boslzMss canteu on by ell tbe brothers 
together in common however each os in the form of agriculture IradlDg 
In merchtodise Sca^ ail have an equal share By the use oi* the word 
tu, however tbe Aotbor discrimlmi^ the indiviSLbility in the case of 16 
scqubhloDi madfl witboot the use of the patemal wealth. 1 20 (1). 

C C^lfbrooke, Sect. V 1 

t Equal ngbtj of father and son m anceftral property ] 

(1) Tbe dntnbutioG of tbe paternal estate among sons has 
been shown. Tbe Author next propounds a special rule concerning ^ 
the divisKm of the grsodfstber s effects by grandsons 

Y&lfiavalkya Verse 120 (2) 

Ashbi Hihmnfs by £Hereit fstben tbe ilktaent of sbiret ibsll be 
by regard to tbe fatbers. 

MWkiharfi — (2) Altbongh grandsons have by fcsrth a right of 26 
ownership In the grendfAthers estate equally' with sons, still the 
diitributioQ of the grandfathers property must only bo adjusted' 
through their fathers and not with reference to themselves. The 
me ani ng here expreisud is this when unseporated brothers die, 

1 — Wltboot any dhortml Uoa or diitlBotke 

i I — Lt by rofird to tbalr faibor UrwyA vbrata tboy am oonBootad with 

tha remotar ot with tho family gwermHy a door— 


1018 Mitakshara, Viramilro Su\a —Dmsiou pc, '' “ 

L Vcr'U, ICO (C) 

leaving^ male issue and one has two sons, anotlici has three sons and 
a thii d has four sons, and thus the number of sons ( of these ) is 
unequal, then the two receive a single sliaie which appertained to 
their father , the other three also take a single share appertaining to 
5 their father, and the ( last ) four also obtain one share due to their 
father So, if some of the sous be living and some have died leaving 
male issue, the same method should be observed, the surviving sons 
take their ow u allotments, and the sons of then deceased brothers 
receive the shares of their own fathers respectively Such is the 
10 ad]ustment prescnlied^ by the texts ( 120 ) 

ViramJtrodaya 

Now m the grandfather's property the Author mentions the share 
of the grandsons through different fathers. 

Yajnavalkya, Verse 120 ( 2 ) 

15 Where one has one son, another has four sons, there, two allot- 
ments should bo made, and of these one share should be taken by (.one 
who IS ) the only son of his father , w hilc by all the four sons of the 
other together should be taken the other share By the use of the word 
Ui, ‘ however,' it discnminates the shares for the grandsons by their 
20 number 120(2) 


SQiapani 

Yajnavalkya, Verse 120 

When, of the common stock, there occurs an increase by moans of 
agriculture, trade in merchandise &c , then the distribution shall be 
25 equal In such a case the apportionment of an additional share should 
not be made on the consideration that 'be has brought injmuch more’, or the 
like This IB in regard to the unlearned , so says Manu“ "If the property 
' “ belonging to those all of whom are unlearned be acquired by agriculture 

1 Lit after procreating eons 

2 t e , Tins 18 the meaning of the text when the claimants are removed by 
more than one degree from the common ancestor, the division shnll bo by reference 
to the root of each group, and not by regard to the several individual claimants 
themselves In other ■words the distribution ivill be per slirpos and not per Capita 

This text has been referred to in several cases, see Gangu vs Chandrabhagabat 
32 Bom at 284 Kalgoieda vs Somappa 33 Bom at 081 Debt Prasad vs Thahirlal 
1 All at p 111 Appajt va Ranchandra 10 Bom at 33, 34. 

. . 3 Oh TX 206 
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^UpSnl & MllftkfttArd‘^i/(xi« (Jtttr9ju!ton. 


1b ndi B COM tb« diflrIbuti<lQ tball bo etjoBl In the property vhleh U cot 
p^Umal; Uib Is the rule Aplonltare Le^ tOliDg the solL Not 
* imtomal ^ In (bo property other than that acquired by the father 

i^MKipi/j^ia thoto vho aro the eoru of dlSorent brotben of thosoi 
although they bo eron or odd In numbor ( stUh ) whon tho grand-fother i 5 
property to bolug distributed, 'whalwor iras tho shaio of tbelr father that 
alone would bo ( their ihare ) and not that tho detornsloatloa of the obaio 
bo dbtrlbatlroly for each. ( 120 ) 


( 3 ) If the father be alive and oepante (from the grandfather) or 
if be have no brotben,(it may bo urged that) the' 
grathlooti would not have a ( right to ) partition 
m the graudfather t ettate imco it hfti been 
directed that if the father be decenoed ibnrea eball bo allotted lu the 
•right of the father” or admitting a partition to take place Ot niay be 
urged that ) h tbonld be made aooordmg to the pleaaore of the fatbert 
like a diftribatiOQ of Ins own acquiaittoot > to obvats thii doobt, the 
iotbor ays 

YSjfiftvalkya, Verse 121 

Liod whkh wu tcquucd by the grondf*lber, a corrody and also cbal 
Ids h these the ewucriUp el the father aad also oi the see b the same. 

Mi k^baro ( 4 ) Bhih, iand, a rice-field or other ground 
coTTodjj 1 e^ from each bundle of leave* ao many leav«* imulariy ao 
many nnti from au orchard of areca’-as has been 
* Pi^ 81 defined* (before). Di^wyam, chaOda gold ijlver &c 
1 5) Soch tfl was acquired by tboputemal grand 
father through aoceptance of gift*, orUyconquett or other means 
tatra pftah pitrasyi cha swanytm. in these the oicnershtp of the father 
and of tha ton^ Is umvcrmlly known,* and boinng this in mmd 


16 


20 


25 


1 — wUoK Oolobrooke trvul liw u a portlUon 

of tb« grud-fstber^i wtale wllli (be grawtanq wo«ld not plaen. i 

S Oolabrooks tru ‘'trotn a plaBUllmi of boUo poppar' —.Bet lha 

orlffri 1 doci not ipwlfy ujj- M»d of Osaree. Tbn g«wal word (poi^) Is nsad 

* •MWMicf — Tbo word U not con}otnad to Uw araca traa alone T 

4 L in (khu ott TtlfiaraUcja Aeb&rldl^Ta L 118 p 680 D 4-7 ( 

# B« Telang J i in Afjmjt htrkmr t» Jtmmek*»dn lOBom 19 (FJJ ) at p. *7 

sndaaxtea«t OJ at pp aj» jTnwyi^yiiSnjbra Wp-ejasnHsd sip SIS 
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Mitaksbara — Biiih-^ght of all. 


p Colebrooke I v 5-10 

I Y&jfiavalkrja 
L Verw ISl 


a partition takes place ,ybr, hi, z e , since, the right is sadrsam, the same, 
i. e , equal ( or alike ) j therefore it is not that partition can be made 
only by the father’s choice , nor is there a double share for the father 
( 6 ) Hence also it is ordained by the preceding text, ( II. 120 ) that 
5 “ The allotment of shaies shall be by regard to the fathers”, although 

the right be equal ( 7 ) The text ( II 114 ) “ "when the father makes 
“ a partition ” relates to pioperty acquired by the father himself So 
also the text^ “Two shares let the father keep for himself, when mak- 
“ mg a partition ” relates to self-acquisitions The dependence of 
10 sons,' as affirmed in the following passage^ “ While both parents hve, 
“ the control remains, even though be^ has arrived at old age ”, must 
relate to effects acquired by the father or mother Similarly the text^ 
“ They^ are not masters, while their parents are Imug ” ( 8 ) Thus, 

while the mother is capable® of bearing more sons, and the father 
15 retains his worldly desires, even when the father does not desire 
partition, a distribution of the grandfather’s estate does nevertheless 
take place by the wdl of the son ( 9 ) So likwise, if the unseparated 
father is making a donation, or a sale, of effects inheiited from the 
grandfather, the grandson has even the right of prohibition But if 
20 the effects were acquired by the father, he has no right of prohibition, 
as he IS dependent on him On the contrary he must give his consent 
( 10 ) Consequently the difference is this although he has a right by birth 
m bis father s and in his grandfather’s property, still, since m regard to 
the father s property , he is dependent on his father and since the father 
25 has a predommant interest as it was acquired by himself, the son must 
give his consent to the father’s disposal of his own acquired property 
On the other hand, as regards the grandfather’s estate, however, the 

1 OfmradaOh XIII 12 See also Brhaspati X X v 6 

2 ^ Aothor unknown Mr Colebrooke in a note m bis translation remarks 
that Balambhatta assigns it to Mann, but it is not found in the Ballambhatti 
( see Collections, yol 6, p 152 ), nor in Mann 

3 Colebrooke translates it as “ thongh they have arrived at old age, ” 

meaning the parents , but the reading of the Mitakshara Is “ even 

thongh he has arrived at old age ” i e, the son 

4. [ ^ey have not power over it- the paternal estate-i e , while their 
parents Uve must be referred to the same subject ] Colebrooke Tr 

- 6, iiirjR— whpn the mother has the ponods of menstruation 
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(nghtof) o w DCTihip otbothlimthooi adtftlnctJon,ind (conscqaeotly ) 
the nght of prohlbitwn alto exliU-' ( U ) Dy the text’’— ** It 
the father recoter onceetral property not recovered by hU co- 
“ hein, he ihall not, anle« wdimg thare it with hii *on». for In 
“ fact It wai awjuired by him” — while laying down that if the father 5 
recoTcra property which had been aoriairtd liy an ancettor and taken 
by a ftranger liot not recorereil luck by the gratidfather he need not 
himself share it, against hu indmitlon. with bis sons, jnst as b t1>e 
case with hli lelf'Scqainiioot ercQ Uaaa shows that the father how 
ever reluctant, molt dinde with his tons, at their pleatore the effects 10 
acquired by the paternal grandfather 

Vrramttrodaya 

In regard to the ancestral wealth on a partition with the father 
thedetermlnailon of the share it not at the pleasure of the Uthcr but 
for the father a doablCf and ferthe ions there ahall be an equal share 15 
so the Author layi 

YfilrUvalkja, Verse lai 

BhuM land or gold ai>d other kind of property a 

coTTodf / f something settled on by the king such as a cess from 
a ferryman or the like this whalcrcr was earned by the grandfather on 

t^ra ‘there of the father and of the son 1 r of both aadf * 

ioBj aoslmyom Hhe ownership Shall be cquoT anj not that the parUlioa 
ahall be by the father s option alone This la the mamlng 

Indeed In properly acquired by Iho graodfalbcr nnmotnblc 
“uwell os morablc on equal shorohos been declared foe the father q 
and for the aon also" in this text of Orbtspail* (there would) an equal **** 
share in contradiction to the text of Mirada stated before Bat in the 
text of Dfbaspatl bowerer the meaning only b that the right to partid 
potion for a share U eqasl and not the equality of iharci also The 
word fro ‘also , follows the word tadfia * equal By the use of the jq 
word cka ‘and the Author adds that lathe property ocqolred by ‘ 
the great-grandfather the great-grandson has also -the right of 
ownership (121). 


1 Thwo paAttfM TO* Ntjmd to Is Uw hnowlng rw* i At» PrmttA *• 
Omm^ K»4r ]«aL410 Kalfmrda r$ Jleu*. ti p, CSl StUI t* 

1 An. at p, 307 4/a/Uya CiUlt t* 8 Uad. at p, 380 

8 OIlIX.JOO 3 duXiy 3 4 Oh. Till 1 
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, Vajnavalkya, Verse i2t 

mandha, 'a corrody’, such as in the case of a mine &c granted by the 
King and the like as a fixed grant of gold, &c In regard to these, t e 
5 the land &o of the father and of the son, the right of ownership is equal , 
therefore, the partition shall be at the desire of the son, and the distribu- 
tion also shall be equal So Brhaspati' “ In property acquired by the 
“ grandfather, immovable as well as movable, an equal share has been 
“ declared for the father and the son also " (131), 

^ „ [ Colebrooke Sect VI ] 

' [ Right o£ a posthumous son and o£ one born after paitition ] 

(1) How shall a share be allotted to a son born subsequently to a 
pai tition of the Estate ? Anticipating this question the Author replies 
Yajnavalkya Verse 122 ( 1 > 

15 When the sons &c have been separated, a son who is ( afterwards ) 

1 horn of a woman of the same Varna ( class ) shares the distribution 

Mitakshara:~(2) Vibhakteshu, among the sons^ beiug separated, one 
born afterwaids, savarnayam, of a lufe equal in c?ass, vibhagabhak, shall 
share the distribution What is distributed, is a distribution The distn- 
20 bution IS of the allotments of the father and mother He shares that, 

and so he is a VibhdgahMl ( one who is entitled to a share m the 

distnbution ) In other words, he obtains, after ( the demise of ) Ins 
parents, both their portions The mother’s portion, however, only if 
there be no daughter, foi it is declaied^ that “ Daughters share the 
25 “residue of their mother’s property, after payment of her debts’ 

( 3 ) Sons by a woman of a different tribe, howevei , receive merely 

their own proper share, from the father’s estate. And as for the 
mother’s property ( they get ) the whole of it 

( 4 ) The same rule is propounded by Manu^. “ A son, ,born after 
3 Q “a division, shall take the parental wealth only”. The teim parental, 
piiryam^ must here be interpreted as “ appertainmg to both father 
“and mother”, for it is ordained^ that: “A son born before (partition), 
“has no claim on the wealth of bis parents , nor one begotten after 
“it on that of his brother ” ( 5 ) The meanmg ( of this text ) is this: 

1 Cli XXV 3 2 Dular Keen va Dtearlanath Mtsser btd nfc p 241 

3 Yajnavalkya II 118 at p 1008 11 6-6 4 Oh IX 210 

6 By Brhaspati Oh X\V 18. — Byambhatti p 164 
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ooe bom prerknidy to tbo dittnbalion of the eiUtf hai no pro- 
perty bi shire tUolU^l to hb father aod mother rrho are lep&rated) 
nor bone bom of parenti aeporatoV ft propnctor of hn brother a 
aUolroent- (6) Tlitts wloteverltubeen acqair^ by the faUier m the 
ptncl aolBeqoent to paruilon belongt cnilrclj to tlw ion bon» after 6 
leparatton For It b to orUamedh “ AH the wealth whicii ii 
** acquired by the father himielf wholtaamad a partition wIUi liit 
‘ aona, goes to the eon begotten b} Wm oftcr tlie’ partition » tbo»» 
*i>om before it, are declared to hftx-o no ngiit " ( 7 ) Aa for ihote how 
ever who re-nnlted themielvea with the faU>cr after partition the 
aoo bom after partition ahoald ihare with tlieae tlic goodi of the lO 
father after Im death, aa directed by Maou’ " Or if there are any who 
“arere-omted wiUi bim, he ibalt ibare with ihcae^l^S (1) 

•Paob 83 

(8) \\l>en the fona hare made a pnrtluoQ tnhe^rjoeDlly to 
the death of the father, bow ahftU a ahare be allotted to one bom 
aXterwarda 7 AntiapaUng tliu qoeition the Anlhor eyi 
iajflavalkyu VerBol22(2) 

Kb allohaeot most he nude oolj' eot of the vbihle eslale cerreded 
far pv me and expenditure 

Mr! V^hira (9) A ihare alloted for one wlio ii bom after a jo 
aeparition of the brethren, which look place rohoeqaentlj to the deatli 
of the fatlier, at a lime when the mother a pregnancy wai not imnlfeat, 
b Udrihlufa^ fds aIU)(mtn^ 

(It may be aiked) bat whence ahnll it be taken ? (So) the Aathor 
repbei AriyiU mU of ihi nfflfe rt/o/e, taken by the brethren Of what 25 
tort ? Aya-ryan vUedlnlji corrttied for inrt?7ne and txpenfhUat. Aya 

1 It tsxm UmIj cUar eUUroii— lUlaasbfaatd 

t Lf Bfkmtpttl Otu XXV 10 — ^miuaUiartl 

a Tt Stmtfft 33 Boo. at C44 j KtiUtma tj Sami 0 I 

4 oil IX tie 

6 Oolebrooka trauWta* ^ IIU altotiDtat niut aWnlaUlj lie Bifcte Ice aod 
l5 a tooUota axplalai 11 by a rofartaca t® SaioJAUL S a»lAW bo»«w c»ly 

atataa that tbaaUotni«jtU»o*idU mad* W, from the n/qom 

frwh ), prfttljlag tbli by •rpUlBlBg ^ ai being ayd la a rartrirtlro mtbw 
( >— **0 SobodbiBl, paft M D. 3UJ 

e Hli allotniaat— I «. tbe ib» of nek a oaa borti after putlUom^ 
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income, is that which is produced daily, monthly, or annually Vyaya 
expenditure, is the liquidation of debts contracted by the father Out 
of the amount of property which has been corrected for such income 
and expenditure, a share should be taken and given as ‘‘his allotment” 

( 10 ) The meaning here expressed is this Including in the 
severah shares the income thence arisen, and subtracting the father’s 
debts, a small portion should be taken from the remainder of each of 
the shares respectively, and an allotment equal to then own portions, 
should ( thus ) be formed for the son born after partition 

( 11 ) This must be understood to be likewise applicable to a 
nephew who is born, after separation, of a brother^ who was childless 
at the time of partition, when the pregnancy of his widow was not 
manifest ( 12 ) But if the pregnancy be manifest the distribution 
should be made aftei awaiting (her) delivery As says Vasishlha^ “Now 
“(follow the rules regarding) the partition of heritage among brethren 
“And ( let it be delayed ) until tbos4 widows who are childless, '( but are 
“pregnant ) bear sons.” This text should be interpreted thus'* “ Until 
“ the delivery of those widows who are pregnant ” 122 ( 2 ) 


1 » e , m each distribntiive shaTe is the unit or basic 

quantity of a share 

2 BoZnjTzJAotji notices another reading ( see p 1561 4 taz , “ 3^,41% ” 

■which connects it with the ■wife of the brother — there would, however, be no 
difference in meaning 3 qj, xVII 40 -41 

4 Mr Colebrooke adds the following note to this passage “ The most 
faatural construction of the original text is “ Partition of heritage is among 
brokers and wonaen who are childless, until the birth of issue " The authors 
of the Knlpataru ^ ChiniamaiH follow that interpretation and conclude that “ a 
share should be set apart for the widow who is likely to have issue f being 
supposed pregnant ) and when she is delivered, the share is assigned to her son, 
if she bear male issue, but if a son bo not born, the share goes to the brethren 

” Tbe author of iixG Smrlt-Chandnta 
cknowl.dges that to be the natural construction of words, but rejects the con- 
sequent inte^retotion, because it contains a contradiction, and because widows 

He expounds th’e text nearly as it is 
« ”1’ “ brothers, who have continued to Uve 

not tjil'o T,ln ^ t bnrth of the issue, when its sex is known , and does 

after the obsequies » ViMvara-Bhatta in the 

after awaiting t?i« 1 its a similar interpretation ‘‘ Partition takes place 
after awaiting the dehvery of widows who are evidently pregnant 
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VlramltrwUya 

>sow the Author itotet tbo gharo of ft ton bom ftftcr pirtlUon 
YfiJBavalkja Vcfse I32 

Vtbhaklcuhu after partition , bj* tbo »oni tbarcafter tavarfidyJm 
patnrdm jiUaM x^o *a «o»i born of a wife of the nm- rorj! j rlbhJ;^tr 5 
bhiJk ihore* lh» (llftribollon ix from the prop rty l^lt^fbut^d In the 
partition oinons nil the brothers exdodln; the purtltloii added by 
accretkn tnd nlio xrhat mj fpent In the remaining prop rty bo 
becomes entitled to a share as may bo propcrlr doe (to him 

U bowcTer tlio son bomafierpartlUonbe dcTold of any qoaUfic*« 10 
tion Ihta drlyatTuifrJI < only otit of Uie rhlblo estate inch as the cow 
the bofTak) &.C, *cOfTccled for income and cxpcitdi 

lore of him I c the one born after partition n^AJ/o^ yJ/ shall the 
anotmettt be 

If it bo argued that nrkder the text of Narada* ' when the mother 15 
*•1101 ocftfodto menrtnato and the tfitcrt hate been tDarrictT when 
there b a profaabllriy for (the appearioceoO a brother a partition hating 
been prohibited in terms bow can It bo ponible for a son to be bom 
after partition ? To that the answer b tho desire of the father prepon 
derating tbo text of Nirada is set aside, etbennso ikt/e troWd ^ /Ac 20 
/omIP fc/lhc text andtr consideration being with no object (for lls appU 
cation). This teat nnder conilderotion is In regard to ono who at tho 
time of the partition was In the womb 

In regard to one bom of Ikx romft o-AicA had conedted after tho 
partition Manu^ says *'A son bom after a dlrbion, shall take tho S5 
wealth of tho father only; or those who become re-united with him, bo 
‘ may hare a distribution along with them. Tho meaning of tho word 
or b that after tbs death of the father he shall take the father ■ 

•bore from those who had re-nnHed wHh the father 

B|-hatpati ' In the cue of those of the nlcrlno brothers who haro 
made a partition with tbo father or those who are well provided— such 30 
' of those who are bom btest, shall take the falhor’s sharo.** Simllarir — 

" WhatcTcr has been acquired by tho father after ho had separated from 
^ the sons, all that belongs to tho son bom after the partition those Iwrn 
‘ before have been de^ed to be not entiUed As In tbo case of 
“ tinberited) property, so alto as to debts as also In regard to doiuUlons 35 
pledges and sales they are each not cnUllcd ctccpUng as to the 
' cxequlal rites and watery oblations. ** (122). 


1 Ch-Xm. 11 1 I 8 0h.II. 1« 4 Oh. XXV 17; IS *0 
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Viramitrodaya 

In the clause aa also \Yhat uas obtained by learning”, with a 
view to point out the additional property implied in the ^^ord cha, 'as 
also', the Author states that one separated cannot obtain property 
5 from a brother to whom it has come ns an affectionate gift 

yaJnQvnIkya, Verse 123 

Pitrbhydm, ‘ by tlie parents', this (c\pre5Sion') is indicative of the 
paternal grandfather also. 

At a partition after tlic death of the father, not only that the 
10 brothers are entitled to a share, but their mothers also, and also the 
step-mothers — the co-wives { of the father), so the Author says, Pitiih, 
' of the father,’ urdhwam , ^oitex' i c after the death By the vord 
api, ‘also’, are included the step-mothers ( 123 ) 

^Olapani 

15 Yajfiavalkya, Verse 123 

By the mother and the father whatever has been given to their son, 
daughter, and the rest, such ns an ornament &c that belongs to him alone 
oven after the death of the father, that should not be distributed 

After the death of the father, vhen the sons make a partition, the 
20 mother also shall take a share equal to that of the son So following the 
rule as to a sonless man, says Brhaspatl' ” In lus absence, however, the 
mother gets a share equal to those of the sons ” VySsa states aspccinl 
rule ” The sonless vives of the father have been declared to be entitled 
' to an equal share, as also the grandmother, all these have been declared 
25 to he equal to the mother ” ( 123 ) 

( 3 ) I£ auy o£ the brethren be uninitiated^ wlien the £ather dies, 
(it may be asked) who is competent to complete^ their initiation ? So 
the author says 

Yajfiavalkya, Verse 124 ( 1 > 

30 The nnnnhated (brothers), however, should be hntiated by those 
brothers who have been initiated before 

Mitakshara ( 4 ) Bhratrhhib, hy the brethren, who make a parti* 

death of the father, asanskrtah, the uninitiated, brothers 
sanskaryab, should be imhaicdj at the charge of the common estate 

1 Oh JvXV G4 

" ^ 18 the meaning of initiation m the co^e of males and females 

Bee Sundramt vs Shtv Narayan 32 Bom 81, at pages 86, 87 — 96 referring to and 
disonsBing the cMe m 27 Mad 206 See Suhbayya vs Amnta Ranayya 63 Mad 84. 
where expenses for a daughter’s marriage were allowed in a suit between a father 
^d sons ^ut marriage expenses of n malo member cannot be allowed See 
(j-amsh vs Snmvas 30 Bom L R 457 

3 5^ ? Tr " who has the authority ” f to perform 

the ceremonies of these ) ^ \ t. 
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{ 5 ) In repinl to onmtrrltd wter*, thfl Anlbor ftatei t fpeoal 
mle* 

Yajilavalkya,, Verse 124 ( 2 ). 

AdJ tlie Rsten also bat bj fHkti tbcm, u u allotma] ibe (onrih 
part of Us own share.* 5 

iiaaltfliara — ( 6 ) Tlw mrimn;; of the above passage ( if this ) 
Bhipoyascba, <iruf tAe fti/ers also who are not ( already ) Djamwl mmt 
be disposed of m mamage b} the brethren. By doing what ? By 
cootnbaUTig a fourty part of their own allotments. 

•raetSt 10 

Thui It appears, that dangblcrs also participate after the death 
of their father Here In saying from his own share, ^ the meaning 
ts not that a fourth part shall be deducted out of the portions allolt 
rd to each brother and ihaJl be to contnbated bot that the daughter 
of ( a wife of ) a particular cane shall be allowed to partiapate for a 15 
quarter of lodi a share as would be aasignaUe to a too of the same 
cifte as benelf Tbe setae eiprcrwd fa this if (e j) the maiden bo (the 
daughter of) a Br Umoru, a fourth share becomes hers of to much as fa 
(Gkely to be) the amount of an allotment for a son by a Dnifimam wifr 

(7) Thus, for example if a certain person had one wife ru, only a gU 
BnlAmmd, and one son and one daughter then m roeb a case, tlie whole 
paternal estate should be divided into two parts, and one such part be 
fubdirWed Into four and the quarter share being given to t]>« girl the 
residue shall be taken by the son. Wien however thero are two ions 
and cne daughter the whole of the paternal estate iboold be divided gj 

1 (1) Applies tMi text amerif oUmti, U>e CalnitU Ulefa Coort b«M to 

CJvTwa T« 97 C&L I that ^It «m canp«l««t l« a Dloda vldnr 

pimaed 17 the KJUkfbtrl Law to make a xaUd |Ut of a rtasossUo portlos of 
the Uimw mUe proportj ol her baibaiid to bar daagbtar oa Iha ecoailoa of tbo 
dai|Uor’s gmea conenea^ (at which the Barrlago of tha daughter weald be 
eoBpWted and coaiwmm t«d) aed that raeh a gift was blading od Uu mar 
tknary balrt of bar faoibaad 

BoMOtl; the Boobtj lUgh Ooartbeld la Um Fall IkiKh Case ol J 
TB V irZ»W 37 Doau 231 at page MS that Ihla text did aoi btailfT' tba aettkamt 
of (aanoralde propertf b; an adopUag widow In faveer of her daeghtti atUlslag 
gtajotlty and awaaUd to by the aatanj father of the adopted bo; at the tlos of 
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intx) three parts, and one such part be sub-divlded into four, and the 
quarter having been given to the daughter, the remainder shall be shared 
by the two sons IE, howevei, there be one son and two daughters, 
the father’s piopeity should be divided into thirds, and' one (of these) 
0 shares be severally sub divided into quarters, and having given two 
( quartei ) shai es to the two daughters, the son shall take the entire 
residue Thus should be applied the rule in the case of brothers and 
sisters of a like caste whethei of an even oi uneven number 

(8) When, howevei, there is one son o£ a Bnihmani wife, and 
10 one daughter of a Ksliaiuyil wife, then the paternal estate should be 

divided into seven parts, and the parts whicli would be assignable to 
the son of a KsJiafnyd wife should be divided into four parts, and 
having given such a fourth part to the daughter of a lOdiat) lyd wife, 
the residue, the son of the Bidhmani shall take Or, if theie be two 
15 sons of a Bidhnant vife, and one daughter by a K^hatriyd wife, the 
father’s estate shall be divided into eleven parts, and from these, the 
thiee paits which would be assignable to a son by a K<hairjyd wife 
should be divided into quarters, and having given such fourth 
part to the daughter of the KsJiatnyd wife, the entiie residue, the 
20 two sons of the Btdhmni wife shall equally divide and take Thus the 
mode of distribution should be inferred m all cases of even or uneven 
number of brothers and sisteis of different castes 

(9) Nor is It nght to interpret the text "by ginng the fourth 
“ part of his own share &c ” as signifying giving money, sufficient 

25 for her marnage, by considering the word 'fouith’ as having no 
special significance, as this would contradict the text of Manu^ " To 
“ the Maiden sisters, let the brothers give (portions) out of their own 
“ allotments respectively, each out of his own share a fourth part , 
“ those who refuse to give, shall become degraded ” ( 10 ) The sense''of 
30 this passage is as follows Brothers of the B^dJmana and other tribes 
should give to their sisters of the Bidhmana and other tribes respect* 
ively portions out of their own allotments as prescribed ( for them ) 

1 Mr Colebrooke lins-“aiid two shares severally sub divided into quarters ” 
As, however, the quantity of the distributive share allotted comes to be the same 
as given here, thi^vanation in the reading does not make any difierence 

2 IB q=t^iH-=:^-menning, intention, purpose — It always signi- 

fies — a particular purpose This is explained in Sanskrt by the significant word 
5n^ “ power or force " 3, Oh TV 118, 
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Trying regard to tlw tnbe — i* «, ander dw text' to be mentroned 
fobeeqnently m- “a Br^hmana eboald take fonr iharei ” &c», and 
thonld give to each a quarter out of their rwpectate allotments And 
it II not m»nt that a quarter riionld be given by deducting it from 
one I own ihare but that to each maiden afaould be given tarerally 
the quarter of a ihare ordained for (a eon of) that particular dws 
The mode of adjuiting the dlviaion when the caitei are dittundar aa 
also when the number is uneven, hai already been itatod And tbe 
allotment of luoh a share appear* to bo indifpea»bly reqmsite, smco 
the refusal of it ti pronounced to be a nn hi the text^ ^ Those who 
refoM to give shall become degraded 


(11 ) If it be alleged, that here alao, tbementioD of a quarter baa do 
An oWoctioB ip^^sal Bgnificanco and tbe allotment of property 

tofficteot to defray the erpensei of the nuptuli is 
all that u meant to be expreased tbe answer is, no there is do sappcrt 
_ for the assertion that the allotment of a quarter 

of a thare has no special agnmcenoe in bothr the 
^mrtu and moreover the withholding of it is pronounoed to be a sin 


( 12 ) As foe what ii objected by some, that a who has 

many brotbere would be greatly enriched if 
Anot^ ot^Kitton ‘( jfc be undentood that ) tie ( text pre«nb« 3 g an ) 
olloUnentof a fourth riiore were pootively meant, 
and that a brother having many esters would be entirely deprived of 
wealth,” such a condunan already stands obviated by what has been 


cad before It is not here directed that a qaarter shall be deducted end 
of the brother s own share and grren to ha siiter whence any inoh con 
sequanoe should ante ( 13 ) Hence, the mterpretatiou of Medhitilk}, 
Aahtyi* as well ai of othw writers is square and accurate, and not 
that of Bhantdd. ( 14 ) Therefore, after the death of the &tber a 
maiden u al» enbtled to a riiore But if it be before, she obtnini that 
only whatever it be, which her father gives imoe there u no ipeaal. 
precept respecting this case. Thai all a unexceptaonalie. 


5 
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15 


90 


25 


80 


1 Y1JKkt«I1c 7« n U6 p loss 2 01 XL Hum 116 S { i tn taxi of 
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4. Hero there U fa, the print nt p frL 1 27 for iMd 

Colrbrooke trentUW u ‘who Em no eompoor' Tbo ComnwntoUn of tii^ 

pun* bovoTU, U wB known 
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In regard to a partition after the death of the father, the Author 
states another special rule 

Yajnavalkya, Verse 124 

5 The brothers for whom the sacraments of initiation, marriage 
&c, have not been performed, should have the sacraments performed 
by the brothers on whom the rites have been performed. 

Bhaginydscha, ‘the sisters also’, mjdt, ‘of one’s own ’, from 

the share’, of the sou m accordance to his share, datwd, ‘by giving’, a 
10 share, sanskdryd, ‘ should have the sacrament performed on them ' By 
the first use of the word /«, ‘however’, is excluded any limitation as to 
the quantity of wealth for a ceremony, and by its use the second time, 
( 19 excluded ) its absence 

If the fourth of a share is not sufllcient for the performance of the 
X5 marriage ceremony of a sister, whatever is necessary for the marriage, 
so much wealth should be contributed by all m proportion to the 
property. “Of the unmarned damsels, the) should perform the 
“ ceremony ( of marnage ) according to the wealth,’’ vide this text of 
Vishnu/ which has been included by the Author ( 124 ) 

20 SGlnpani 

Yajnavalkya, Verse 124 

PuriasansKrtaih, ‘By the brothers of whom the sacraments had been 
performed’, pihirfirdlnam, ‘ after the (death of the ) father from the 
parental wealth also, ’ the uninitiated ’ asanskrldh, brothers, should have 
25 performed for tnem the nfces such as the jalakarma and the rest 

Bhagimjopi, ‘The sisters also’, by giving a fourth part from one’s own 
( share of the ) property, with ( the use of ) that wealth itself, should have 
the ceremony of marnage performed for them Brhaspati’ ( in the text ) 
“ Their mothers shall get an equal share, and the daughters, the fourth of 
3 Q “ a share ”, has stated a fourth of a share of the paternal estate, that also 
has been stated as for the purpose of a ceremony 

When, however, a marriage is not possible with a fourth of a share 
Oevala says ‘‘ To the daughters also should be given wealth for their 
“ marriage , of a son-less man, however, the daughter born according to 
35 “ the law of the Aryas, shall take the wealth like a son. ” ‘ According to 

one’s own wealth’, so says Vishnu® “ Of the unmarried daughters, the 
“ ceremony should he performed according to the ( magnitude of the ) 
wealth ” ( 124 ) 


1 Oh \xv,64 


2 Oh XV I O 36 



(UuWeokt L no. 1 3*1 looa. 16S& 

mianlkn I 

yenslU J 

[ C«letMtoke SccU VIIL] 

[ Sharti o£ •on* belonging to dilEcrent tnbei. ] 

( 1 ) In thu manner by the text’ ** I£ the father make a Jiatn 
bation ” the mode of adjoatment of a dtstribntion among brother* 
of equal caite, •whether made with eodi other cr with their father^ ha* 5 
been pronouDced The Author now deecribe* the ( mode of ) partition 
wmnng brethren dUnnnler In 

Y^flavalkya, VeiB© 125 

* PxoB B5 

The tons of a BrA)}mana ( in the terenl tnhe* or rnmfu ) bava four 10 
ihartSy or three, or two or one retpecbrely auo iTtnf to the tr3>e ( or 
romos) the dddren of a h^hatnyi^ have three portions, or two, or one 
um] those of a Vati^ take two parti or one.* 

— (Z) Under the text* Three (wive*) respectifoly 
according to the tribe of eadi Ac-" It bo* been pobted out that a DnVimana 1 5 
may have four wire*, a fftAiinya three, a Vaisj/a two, and a 5^ ddra 
one< In loch cam, ( the expretiton) Bndsin aoni oj a 

Brilkmana means the aoos begotten by a JSrtUmona. 

( 3 ) Yanj«ta*j acc ording to the tr&cs or varTtas of each. By the irord 
roma ara mduuted women of the different olaiiea such a* the 
BnUbumo, and otberi. 

The tenidnatioo S'oeCtrg), fab}oioed to a Doun in the smgalar 
number and locative* (or otberi case bear* a dlstnbutire lenae 000 * 
formably with the grammatical role* riv 

*''nie tftx ^ ((Ttt) ovDM opUcmiD; afUr «rede tsrmj dmoUiie Damban ^ 
Md Tonh dooUng anU« ot a eotii Ib lb* tlsfoUr Bomber wbrn o dUtribatlro 
MM b to be v^uiMd end Um Tord U e A«r«t«^ 

1 Of TlJfitTilkjB IL 114 p. 904 before S Lm nsder slmlbr eli uuaUocee. 

3 TUb nne Utbe hirtbe deTele[BiaBt of tbe lev ts to (otexmarritj^ U Idd 
dovm hi Toru 67 of Um Aebirldhy ^ Ur sr iwlirk la a Beta to tkb pwHn 
Qt«ii W-' UarrUgw vltb vomeB ox B aba bm been proUbitod is Udi 

A«C Bga" ladrefan toNlmayiBbdnllL elUBc » Ust ot 

Tr “»o tbo tba BurrtBge of a aitija vltti k CAidao of B<^tatTTTlbr 
Ila obMiTM In eonelnxlan*^^ tbe taxt of b«« tbareforo no 

Bpplia»lkm now ” 4 AeblrUbyl^i, rme 67 p. IM iboro 

6 U Um PilaUon nLtliUng betvean a nomi (Adn 

Yerb In t KnUnoe or » Boon and oUwr wrda goremlng lU Thore an alx 

taah famlai Uloaftng to ibe fin* •orm oana wcajitl^ tba gmatlTo n) ipf 
(*) (3) WWT (4) (6) *(4qH and (8) ( for Utt loeadte ), 

8-4*43 ^nw-votdadawtlnfBinBbtTi 
tw )xj vhlab tba aenM cf nail b a^rtofod. 
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[“Colebrboke I vni ^8 
I ydjflavalkya 

L Verse 125 


20 


And hence, sons begotten by a Br&hmana ( on women ) m the 
seveial tubes, s/jaW respectively /tai'e shares, or three, oi two, oi one, 
chatnstndwyekabhagah syuh, t.e they shall be entitled to such shares 

(4) The meaning heie expressed is this . The sons begotten by 
a B] Cihmana on a Bi dlmiani take four shares apiece^ , similarly those 
begotten by him on a K’diatnyd receive three shares each, on a Vaisyii^ 
two each , and on a S' Mi d one each 

(5j Kshatrajah, the children of a Kshati lya, i e begotten by a Kshainya 
on women of the several tribes for that is here understood, — 
tridwyekabhagab yatbakramam, Aatie thee shares, two, and one i espectiiely, 
in the order of their tube i e the sons begotten by a Kshainya upon a 
Kshairiyd take three shares each, upon a Vaisyd two each, and upon a 
S ddrd one each (6) Vidjab, those of a Vaisya,i c begotten by a Vaisya 
for here again the expression Fariiasn/i (respectively in the order of 
then tribes) is understood have, respectively, two shares or one in the 
Older of then tribes, i c those begotten by a Vaisya upon a Vaisyd, 
take two shares apiece, and upon a S'ddi d, one each ( 7 ) Smce foi a 
5 iidra one wife only is allowed^ to him, he cannot have sons of a different 
class fiom his own, partition among his sons takes place in the same 
manner as has been mentioned before 

( 8 ) Although, the expression “ shall have four shares, or three, 
oi two, or one lias been used without any restnction, still, it must 
be undei stood to relate to (property) other than land obtained by 
the acceptance of a gift For it is declared^ “ Land obtamed by 
‘‘ acceptance of donation, must not be given to the son of a Kshainyd 
01 other wife of mfenor tribe, even though their father give it to 
“ them, the sou of a Bidhmani may resume it when his father is dead ” 

1 The meaning horo expressed may be thus illustrated Suppose a a/iTnana 

dies leaving behind him four sons born of wives of each class respeoUvely Then 
his estate should be divided into 10 shares out of which 

4 should be given to the son by the Brahmani wife 

O 

” » » ,, Ksbatnya „ 

jj » „ Vaisya „ 

„ ^adra 


2 

1 


and so on 


•• if — OI/ V/li 

rt, t O' j ^ Sidra woman only must bo 

tho wife of a Sidra man ” 

3 By Oh 30 Bahmhhan% 



^Ubr»ek*UTTn.MlT MUfik5htr«-“Soni of {W’ titi/ rorpot lOM 

rJ/taraJtTiJ 1 

Vtrt, tii J 

(9) Sine* •ccqil'ineo o£ douatioo {« btfre expreiily ttited land 
obtained by piirchaio or rrailar tneani appertains also to tlie fOM 
bom of a 1 or otlicr Inferior Tromcn* For the ton by a S’JfW 

woman n ipeoally proliibitcd' ( m the tcit) Tlie aon begotten on 
a S wMl woman bv anr nun of a twicc-bom clan ii not entitled to 5 
“cfharc cf land? (10) Now, If land acqnirtd l»y porchaae and 
ibnilar mean* did not Iwlong to the ton* of a AAotnyl or luiiyJ 
wife, tbe rpeaal exception of a tan by a 9'd-frl woman wool 1 not be 
pertinent. ( 11 ) A* for the text* *Tl>e nn of a 7 nlWim TT 7 i/nyo 
or 1 bj a S'ffiri wife ii not entitled to a iltare m the inhent 10 

ance wbatcrer hi* fitlier may give him, let that be bis property ’’ — 
tlat loo relate* to tbe cas** where * imednog howe\‘er Inootuiierable 
hai been given b) tbe father In bu bfc-time to bi* *on by a 
woman. lien, Iwwever no affecuoiute gift ba* been l»estowed ( on 
bun liy hi* fallier ). be pirtkipite* for a nngle ilore* Tims Uwrt u 15 
nothing contradictory 


N'lramllradaya 

Now the Aathormcollotii thotbore* of the brothers of dlfTcrent 
dosie* 

^■l^vatkjra Vera* 1*5 

Of a Drihmsna the four ion* boro rcspcctivcljr of bJ* four wive* rii 50 
aBrlbmanl and the rest ekalastndwjfekaihJgab/ui/o 'become entitled to 
four three two and one iharc (rctpcctivcl)') Of a Kubalrijm the three 
ten* bom of hi* three wWc* ni tbe Kshalriyi and the rc*t, respectively 
arc entitled to three two and one ah ire OfaValiya however the 
•on* born of a\aUyfl and a ^ril wife aro entitled to two and one 
•hare retpectlvely tUl* I* the meaDioe 

Tbb tn ituicr lilnrcpudlo property other than land received by 
the acceptflocc of a donation ride the Uxt* ' Lend obtained by accept 
once of a gift mutt never be given to tbe ton of a kshatriyil or otlier 
(wife) even though thdf father may have given It to them the ton gQ 
" of a DnlKmanl may rctume it after tho death of the father 

1 a pKibtUUoB ind wi m mero «ic«[iUoa Ly MnUiIon 

2 Tbli bIm if a tnt of DflupaU Cb XX\ 9 nijunblniil p, ICO LtO 

*; Dlymthlem Ob 0 p 22 9 OfMtnn TX IW 

4 Oolfbrooka addi la tmokit ( 0 ! tbo nortb^). 6 Of SfUiijoU Jii.V 90 

63 
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L Versa ISO 

As to the SOU of a Suckcl wife, what has been stated m the rule as 
to one share for him, that applies in the case where he does not get what 
V was given to him through affection by the father while living Otherwise 
however, ‘‘ The son of a Brahtnana, Kshatriya, or Vaisj’a by a Stidra 
5 “ wife IS not entitled to a share in the inheritance , whatever his father 

“ may give him, let that be his property ” According to this tevt,' it 
should be understood that he is entitled to a share ( 125 ). 

Sdlapani 

YaJHavalkyn, Verse 125 

10 The sons procreated by a Br&hmana, upon his four wives such as a 
Br^hmani and the rest, shall take four, three, two and one shares 
respectively from the property after dividing it into ten parts Those 
horn to a Kshatriya upon his three wives, such as the K^halrjyu and the 
rest, shall take three, two, and one respectively This has an application 
15 in regard to the married wives ( 125 ) 

[ Colebrooko Sect IX ] 

[ Distribution of effects discovered after partition ] 

( 1 ) Something is here added respecting the residue after a 
general distribution of the estate The Authoi directs the distribution 
20 of property withheld by fraud of brothers &c 

Yajhavall^ya, Verse > 126 

Effects which have been withheld by one co-heir from another, and 
which are discovered after the separation, Jet them agam divide m equal 
shares , this is a settled rule 

25 ( 2 ) Mitalishara — Effects, drawyam, i c the common property such 

as had been withheld by co-parceners from each other, and was also 
“not known at the time of the general distribution of the estate, and 
vibhakte yaddrsyate, such as have been discovei ed aftei ihe partition, bf 
'the patiimouy, tatsamaih amsaih vibhajeran, let them, diude that in equal 
30 shares, ib sthibh, this thus is the settled rule, i e the rule of the law. 

(3) Heie, by sayipg ‘m equal sbaies’, a partition wntb deduct- 
ions has been f 01 bidden By -saying ‘let them divide,’ it has been 

pointed out that the pioperty is not to be taken exclusively alone by 
aManUIZ 166 
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the perion by Ttbom it yns dlfoorcml ( 4 ) Thus, imc« th® text U 
thoj ngnificant it doe* not imply that no olTenco {9 committed bj 
embertling the common property 

( 5 ) Dnt ( it IS urged ) bUfiO hat mdicitcd on oitence odI} m the 
An obJeeUcn eWeit, if lie appropriate tobimielt the common 
property and not to on the pri of the younger 
bcotber* ? Ffti; the ten’ An eldest brother who from avince 
‘^tball defraud hit -younger broihert elnll no kmgcr bo honoured as the 
"eldest, shall be deprived of lufl additional share and be poolsbed 
ly the king*." 

(6) ( To this) Tbe aiiJfver It, It is not to For by pronounang 
fuch conduct cnmioal lu the cate ( even ) of an 
Tbeaatwtf elder brother, xrlio u odtmticdl) mdepeudent onJ 

• riotM II m a qufln parental position, u is more aisar- 

edl} sbOTTo— under tlie rule m the imxira* of the 
loaf and the ftalT— to be ( macJi more ) entmnaJ in the younger 
brotbert, who are lobject to the control of the eldett, and are held in 
tutelage u tons. And moreover tuch comloct has been declared to 
be tn offence without exception In the ^tul? ‘ Uud, indeed, who 
“deprives an heir of hi* right share be does cortainly destroy or, if 
“he destroy not him be destroyt his eon or elic luB grandson " 
(7) He who deprives an heir a perton enUUed ton ilore debars 
or excludes him from a abare r c does not ywld to him hit proper 


1 Clupter DL 213 rc«d In the text " 

* -U tbemxiiraof tA» Jo*/«e<lfJU d / er (Jb- tf trl Md lW uin* 

Bee Bote, on 89 orig Ben kfl— -ii ■ munbur of r«t» ere tUacbed 
itKi Ito ilki U etrrW off or eelco by adco. It bqoJ sot bo cirrtwl/ 
•talod Uat the etkai Lrre bed the icme £et»-4i U in Inf reneo wbloh necewiilly 
foUows Tblj mlo ii Um ewno m the • foiiUn rceionbig of Uw Wwt, 

3 TbU U tbo qooUlloo from tbo Jitanya UrihwufM IL (Vl-7) In connect 
Ion -with Ihrt portion of tho Bonm Bcrtflco which denh wUU lha inlnuj norUlco. 
Tbo p**Mci ocenn In » di»enMkw vbolhor tbo lUk huii ibooW Uiro t portion it 
tbo UcriAee, one tide wBiotlBg Uat ihoy shooW not bo mentlciwd snd naut not 
biTo 1 ihnro tad ILo other ilde leeertlng tbit thoy AhU 1« jamUoo d, ind is 1 
nmax bi rapport of It ii the tort b tho pouice which In luletmoo ruouu Uat Hj 3 
nnjrutlfiiitlo dopilnlioc of inolher'i dooe opontes bj raurthm In bU own Hfo4lino 
or in the c,j*,,Uonj loDowing ( fleo Aoindliniti* Borlti No Si^rtlpico 
17J 111 dl»™-ico hogliii It ^ 170| lei also Sijaf^i Oomm^Uiy ), 
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PColcbrookc I. lx.7-12 
I Y6]flavall ya 
L Verse J20 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


allotment, such a one 'who is thus debarred oE his share, destroys or 
annihilates 7 e lenders a ciitninal that person is ho so deliars him of 
his light, 01 , if he do not immediately destroy him, lie destroys 
his son or his giandsou. ( 8 ) It is ( thus ) pronounced to be nnminal 
in any person avithout any distinction as to the eldest ( or youngest 
&C-) to -withhold common pioperty. 

( 9 ) If it IS aigued tliat lilame is not incurred by one who takes 

the goods, thinking them (to be) his on n, undei the 
Aa obicotion , , i , , 

notion that the common piopeity also becomes his 

pioperty and appertains also to him (individually) (10) The ansiier is, 

that IS wrong For, though he took it thinking it ( to be ) his own, still 

^ he has taken the pi opertv of another person, con* 

trary to the in 3 unctiou w Inch forbids his so doing, 

and thus he certainly does incur blame (H) Ask in answer to a 


proposed solution of a difficulty, “If an oblation of gieen kidney 
'‘beans be not procuiable,” and black kidney beans be used in their 
stead by leason of the resemblance, the prohibition contained in the 
lule wz “black kidney beans aie not fit to be used in saci ifices" does 


not apply, since tliey were used by mistake foi ground particles of 
green kidney beans, it IS on the contraiy maintained, as the right 
opmion, that, “ while the ground particles of green kidney lieans be 
“taken, the ground particles of black kidney beans are also actually 
“employed as being uuforbidden and the prohibitory command is 
“consequently applicable in this case ( by mference ) ” ( 12 ) Therefore 
it 18 estabhshed, both from the lettei of the law and fiom reasoning, 
that an offence is committed by takmg common property 


1 Tlie argument of tLo objector and tbo reply to it is sufficiently apparent 
from tbo text itself According to tbofixod rules of intorprotation gt^-q-rosemblnnco- 
iB also a part » « of the tbiug itsolf And tbo moaning boro is tbat nn ( tbo 

black kidney beans ) having boon prohibited 'gonorally, tbo probibilion extends to 
their also — which is apart of tho Matha itsolf and therefore, alUiough mixed 

with other sorts, have to be avoided, and for this reason they must not be used os a 
substitute for the green ones. ( Bee also Bajambha-jr{ii p 102 & Bubodbim p 60 ) 
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Vlramltrodaya 

Tboi oTon wl»n a partition has taken place of the common stock 
ercryTThero, If any property has boon taken awuy by any one in re- 
gard to tliat property no sp>ocial right accraes to him JndlTidaally ai 
a dlftiibntion of thcit portion haa not taken place; and so a fre^ parti- 5 
lion must bo made oi that property ao the A-othoc eya 
YklSaTalkya, Verae 136 

SamctJti * in equal 1 e equal to the share in the partition which 
had taken place before. The roat is clear ( 126 \ 

^filapfifil 10 

Tbs Author mentloDS about a Upaed ibare. 

VfijacralkTa V«rs« rad 

What waa kept ooQOealsd at tbs time of tbs partition, bnt was 
dlaeovsTod afUrwonla, that sboold be made (Into) equal (parts) and 
distributed The meeuiim is that an additional share dCo. shoold not be 15 
ghrsn to the sideel This also holds In the oose of a debt, so says 
Maan' “If aftex all the debts and ito have been dolj disbfbntsd 
aceordlng to the mie, any pr op er ty be dlsoorered afterwards, one most 
•dlrids all that squally " ( IM 1 

(Cekt uok«Sect.X.] 20 

C Rights of the Dwyf*w|fry€ya^ or son of two fathers ] 

(1) Intending to propound a ^>ecaal allotment lor tbs 
ydymta (or son of two fatbsrsX Antbor desonbes the natnre of that 
relation — 

■ySjfiavalkya Verfle 127 25 

By one wke bat no miie tsise, a eon bcgsttis on the toB of inodier 
Baa, Bnder s kfal (0 botk also, is ndi a one liwfidly faefr 

ud ftrei' sf Iweisl oblsbm- 

1 CHi. lx IIB 

" As bare dasuribool, the Dwjiaa^tjwt^ k rest ri c te d to tms dceoriptlcii 
of SCO ri*. tie ATjAstrs;# or ^ son begotteo on tbe wile j bot Uu term U spplicahio 
to tny adopted eon retAliiisg hli fftial raUtton to bis nstmal fstier along vUh 
Ms soqclrod rsIsUoa to Ms edoptln father ” Oekbrooks Bee also Amors ss. 

Z y /*ds 19 B«n. 4..8 1 * pp, 4M end 47S(aeM0 of T bipTnta— Iwd on 
eastern^ A Uayna ■ Kin law p 17t 
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jTColebrooko I X. 3-G 
I Y&jilavalKya 
L Fcrsc IZl 

Mitakshara ( 2 ) Undei the inie o£ the law contained m the textS 
“ To a sonless widow, one commanded by the Gnrn aputrena, hj 
one ilIw has no male issue, i e by the husband’s biothei or the like, 
parakshetre, on the soil of another, i e on the wi£e of anothei, myogolp 
5 aditah, son hegoilen undei a legal appointment, from venerable persons, 
ubhayoh, to both, i e the owner of the seed as well as that of the soil, 
he IS rikthi, neir, 7 e successor to then estates and, pindadala, giver of 
funeral oblations, dharmafa^, actouhng to law 

( 3 ) The meaning of this is as follows When the person who is 
10 duly appointed, such as the husband’s brother, or other person, and 
being even himself destitute of a male issue, proceeds to an intercourse 
with the wife of a childless man, for the sake of mismg issue both to 
himself and foi the othei, the son, whom he so begets, is the child of 
two fatheis and denominated DunjAmushydyana He is hen to both, 
15 and offers funeial oblations to both (after then death ) ( 4 ) When 

howevei, the person appointed, has male issue, and has intercourse 
with the wife foi the sake of laismg up issue to her husband only, the 
child so begotten by him, is the son of the onnei^ of the wife, and 
not of the^ ownei of the seed And, such a one by this i estriction, 
20 IS not heir of the owner of the seed, noi is he qualified to present 
funeral oblations to him, as has been so declared by Manir’, “Where by 
“ a special compact a field is made over (to anothei) for (the sowing of) 
“ the seed, then the owner of the seed as well as of the field aie both 
“ considered, in this world, as joint shaieis of it ( z e of the crop ) ” 
25 (5) By special compact ws , when the field is delivei ed by the owner 

of the soil to the ownei of the seed, on an agreement in this form 
“ Let the child which will be heie produced, belong to us both,” then 
of the child begotten in that soil the owners of bbth the seed and the 
soil are considered by the mighty sages as joint sharers ( 6 ) So®' 
30 “ If there be no special agreement with respect to the crop between 

“ the owner of the field and the ownei of the seed, the benefit clearly 

1 I e of i ajTioval^yii in Acliaradliyaya 68-70 p 187 above in whicb fcbo 
linsband s biotbei, a sapinda, or a sagotra bavo been allowed to raise issue on tbo 
sonless widow of fcbetr deceased relative, and such a son is called tbo <K^hlraja son 

2 » e of tbo wife’s bnsband by inarnago ‘K^heira ( land ) bero means wife 

3 1 e iiccieator 4 Ch 3X-6S 6 IWrfnu Ob. TX.s:52 
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belongi to ibc ormer ot the field for ** the recqilade n more import 
tnt lhaa the feed- ( 7 ) If tLere b>* tio ipfcal apTWinetit with 
rf*pect to tliccrop” i f Kith • rpeoil nsrwmmt n “Let the 
dull! litre Iwlotij; l/) m both" wlilcljerer chil I ii l»epollen 

on another I gronnd Oiat child rml\ w of tlie owner of tlw fOil 5 
for the receptacle ii more Important thm tho Ij an is ob•ep^^l m 
the caae of cow*, maret on I the rf<t 
• P-iac 87 

(8) tven brre however tho tpTOinltncot* for muJip op is^r U 
ATrtwtiBi ^ relation t a woman who la 1 been IwiroUv 

e<l riTvr any other wch nj'pomtnient is fi rlnJ Icn Ifl 
by Mina* For after preminn;* an ai j notnicnt thos From a luroUi^ 
ht-law or from a S-rpin h ( li~ m-in^ of o liabilaticm with Inm } by 
a woman nbo Ua» been doly a uhon e-l the de*iml 
“may be lecoreJ on failorc of i tue The per*on, howeter lo 
“appointed to rajte iinie on Uie wrlow ihall at m^ht, anuointC') willi 1 j 
" clarified hotter and rlent bej;et one ton ( uoly ). hot nerer a ifcond 
“many care" BUao’ lai lam If pndnbitM ihw practice » Dy 
" reRcncrate men, a uhlow molt net be auihonrel to coitctiee by 
“any other for any who aaUionte l»er to cnnneive by another 
"nobtethe pnmeral law The railing of an nroc br apjiomimcnt 20 
it DowUere mentioned m the m.infrni* reganlinj, mamage nor ii 
the re*marruge of whlowi rocntioneil h the rules conceniuig 
"namage Thu practic* wlcdi is reprcheoletl bj the lamnl Dinjo.^ 

“ai fit only for beast*, li refcrre<l to cTvn in coiuiecttnn wiUi men 
“ while King ^ era held *overeign *way lie po*iessing the wltole ®5 
“earth, and therxhire eminent among* tamlly Kings, forincrl) 

‘ brooght about a confnnon of lnl»c* when lus intellect rus infatoaied 


1 r r C hbroQij tmiilit < *-Coinml Iw -P«» B^unlln||l p p 
where & dk«^k Irtnn thi doi.lrb li roU 4 uhI re cit 4 ihswt c Uxal e 

l«Ujer U tree t« 4 l 4 pcii cf hU girl KafI truth t rlollr plighted tU h «lnnd 
die before the m l«s] 00^.11x11101) f the Dirriap) Tn foeh a nr khe r mini a 
dcoMl ( Knyt ) and may bo dlipo *<4 of ly Irr f Iber 
Ch.IX-j»W 3 Ch 

4 L bjiaoi from tho I t<ia bnHng on er rbssU'd et napllil rltn, 

6 A li a king wbe hii all the cbwwrt rt tin of a i^lnt The com 

poudlj aolred In Sanrkpt lo lodloaU ^Hhat 1m It ■ king u wall ai a Mini, 
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'Colebroolfo I x. 8-9 
Ydjflnialkija 
Verse 127 


“ by lust- Since that time, whoever, through folly, appoints a woman 
“ whose husband is dead, to have intercourse for the sake of progeny, 
sages censure such a one ” 

( 9 ) Noi IS an option^ to be inferred from the contrast of precept 

5 and prohibition, since they, who authorize the 

A't\ obiection . c i. i j 

considered practice ot appointment, are expressly censured 

and disloyalty is strongly reprobated in speaking 
of the duties of women, while continence is much praised As says 
Wlanu^. “ Better that she ( the faithful wife ) emaciate her body by 
10 “ living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit; but let her not 

“when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of another 
“man” By this text, having prohibited recourse to another man for 
the sake of maintenance, Mantf interdicts the recourse to another 
man, even for the sake of progeny thus “Let her, until death, con- 
15 "tinue patient (of aU injuries), self-controlled and continent, and 
“maintain before her vision that most incomparable rule of virtue, 
“followed by women^ devoted to one husband only Many thousands 
“of Brflhmanas, having a\oided sensuahty from their early youth, 
“have gone to heaven ( even ) without continuing their race And 
20 “hke those Brahmachilris^ a virtuous wife, who, after the death of her 
“husband settles herself m a uniform continent life, ascends to 
heaven, even though she has no son- But a woman who from a 
“desue to have offspring violates her duty towards hei (deceased) 
husband, brings on herself disgrace in this world and loses her 
25 “place (with her husband ) in the next world.” Therefore it is not 

1 TWark the gloss of 3fcdhaMJii on this verso H e says that union with 

another man bad, but emaciating tho body is also bad The text of Manu ‘OBcttor 
that she emaciate the body &c ” has an implied censure also for tho emaciation of 
the body It only means that between the two ovils the evil of omaciatuig the 
body may be preferred “ I 1 

2 Oh V 157 

3 Oh V 158-101 

4 ipp qinawi HI i+Mt-ft— vido tho rule of Gr '(nfH ’ (4-1-36) “In 

forming the feminme with the affix sX(t) the word always takes the substi- 
tute H^in the words like ‘ ’and the rest ” 

5, t e persons taking a lifelong vow of cehbacy and livmg accordingly, 
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Jd/tMT UfO I 

irrtt jn J 

nght to deduce iiu option’ from tbo Injnoctlotn of afnpmation nnd 
probUtroo 

( 10 ) Thui Ai hnrin" bmi proidbled in the cif* of u wife 

ODCtified l>y marrugCi what tlim la n functioned by Uw ? 

10 the ( aat’) anllior ciyr* Tlie lamiel wltoye liavlaml thaU die ^ 
“after trotli verbally plightetl, the broiler of the boiland may take* 

*'ber ftccordiDf; to the following nib havinf; eiiioaied her m do* 
“form, ihe being dad In white girmeou, anil port in her condocl, 
let Hm privately appfoadi her oncj In each proper •■•aion’ antil 
* 1 nn« hi bad ** \0 

(11) It appeara from tbif very |rt*sage, Ual he to wliotn a 
damsel wai veHolly pvm H her liaibawl even mthoat a f irmal 
acoeptaoct on hii part- If be iCe bit own nlmiw brotlwr whether 
elder or younger thall lake her i < marry her “In doe fom ” 

f- 6 aa directed by the 5’<l<?rof laving el)>on*etl her” t. r tirdded 15 
ber aod according to the followbig role nauvly the rule ihreoimg 
the besmearing of the Iwdy witli danfie^l l«Uer and th^ retlMlnt 
h fpeecb do—let Inro “privately” i t m feertt apprtudi her cbd 
in a wblc robe and pore in her oonduct" > e bavnng a restraint on 
her mind rpeech and gettore once at each meniimalion, auul 20 
ooDcepUon. ( 12 ) Sodi a tnamage u oonuoal an I a roert jort of the 

1 Accerding to Urf raid of hakrpfeUll« ? Onr IIk-tj tro l»o 

raolftdMoTT Ictl* on oflloQ U bifdin^ *' Bo llw \nlbot mJ** tkil d» eiAj fi^r 
Worrlog tn ub^ oa Um gioaod Ui*l Um x or* l«o b]raie*ll<Ai of a cootro- 

dktorj cLorockr nt. coo of offlnotUoa ood UMlber of Brgntloo, Aja ojiUui 
would orlH If Ibo l»o InjoBcUcM wro of an »i| 0 *l tku^Hox ( 5 --^ < 1 -^ ) 

fill bere vliila a croero U poiwd «poo lboo« «bo oaiiiotlA] loch t ptKll'r rtono 
tacb U to be fomd la ref^ aco to tbooo wbo lorlid It- Tbo I (lA* ( f llt> 
feffinuUre Lojaactloo) oodibo ^ ^ tbols}aortli» efo urgtUro buMUr) 

an tbeaforo oot oqoal, ond tWofon »■ option aonot bo bderrrd ( 
lU}|[p ICfi n-O^lO Bobodbinl Tr p. (7 IL !&>.(} ). 

S A fjDjo. 'U raUleg Uiw oa Um wlfo of a dccoucd ponon. B**) TiJi'U I 
C8>C0 p. 167 Noto 1 on page 1(H0 3 (. «. Xaan CliJX et>->70 

4 R^— "know ber* 6 to at e«h mrtulnulktn prlod- 

fl Tbo toeanlag U — tbat u tbo lajoncttocii u to eUrlfkd batWr uid other 
obouTtnee* or* prwrlbed m looro lormi la approwblog to tnUiorltjd vUaw w 
tbooo eopouoli tro t tatxt poH of Uiti Iskcrooaroo tod nottprlnglpiltndiaUttat- 
Ive i*rt, wbcoee t rognkr mtirUgo lotwoui U« i«rU« might lo laf rml. 

Boo OiUlrookt dtlng Dil p. 107 fc Salodblal p, 67, U- SW 

fiS 
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I YdjilavalLya 
L Verse 137 

9 

form in whicli an authorized widow shall be approached, like the 
mjuDCtion of ckrtfied butter &c It does not make her the wedded 
wife of her brother-in-law. (13) Theiefoie, the issue thus begotten 
belongs to the husband of the wife^ and not to the biotber-m-law By 
5 special agreement, however, the issue may belong even to both. 

Viramitrodaya 

Among the sons of the same varna or of different vamas, of twelve 
sorts such as the Aurasa and other sons, the Author mentions a parti- 
tion among themselves, and in some cases a non division, but coupled 
10 with ( a right to ) maintenance 

Yajnavalkya, Verse 127 

Parakslictre, ‘on the soil of another', apuhcna, ‘by one who has no 
male issue ', by the husband’s brother, or by one of a different gotia, 
myogaia, ‘ under an appointment by the elders, a son utpdditah, ‘ be- 
lo gotten', ubhayorapi, ‘of both even’, i e of the owner of the seed and of 
the land also, becomes the heir entitled to take the entire heritage, and 
piTK^addtd, ‘ the giver of funeral oblations ’ also, dharmatcOi, ‘ under the 
law,’ 1 c, in accordance with the provisions of law 

If to the owner of the seed, or to the owner of the soil, afterwards 
20 an oufascc son be bom of another wife, ( then ') according to the 
Brahmapurana “ The Kshetraja son takes three parts, and Putrihdsiita 
“the fourth part ’’ This is the meaning of the word cha, ‘also’ By the 
word u;Ji,‘also’,is included the father by the seed, and of the soil (127) 

SQIapani 

25 YajSavalkya, Verse 127 

Nnjoga appointment such as ‘annoiuted’ with clarified butter &c 
Aputtepa by one who has no male issue’, upon the wife of another* 
wyogoipddddh begotten under a legal appointment uhhaijoh, ' of both, ’ 
he IS entitled to perform the funeral ceremony, as well as to take the 
30 estate This is to be with the consent of both, so says Narada® “ With 
^^the consent of the owner of the land he whose seed is sown in the land, 
the issue of that is considered to be of both, of the owner of the seed and 
"of the soil ’’(127) 

1 Lit Tr “ owner of the sod ” e to the man who wash er husband 

by marringo 

2 Oh. ■X 1 1 68 
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C«Ubreo%t L XL 1-9 
r/fM 4rir3 
r#r*n ;•»-/« 


] 


[ Celtbmkt S»t. » ] 

[ Sons b}* lilrtb ftnJ adoptioiL ] 

(1) Adutniimloo n( tharw amon" tons cqtisl or nneqtal m 
class bai l>c«n expbinr'l Nfxt intcthHog to lUotr tl/* nil# of rirccsr 
km § 0100 " sons pnncual an I r ‘ooiiJ.iry, tlie Aolhor Cm Irtoibcs 
tlidr durartmrtjcj — 

yajRavalkya Vonca m-132, 133 ( 1 ) 

Tbe i ( icq bliewbobpracmtrdona UwfoIIf 

wedded wdt eqinl (a brm ts tbe ion of aa appoioled' daofblef 1 tlnl^ 
Tul^ih A i;<i b one bejotleQ OQ a wJe^ by a /j;;rtra rcUlioti of her 
bsbaad er by aaolbcr < lU ), 

Om lecrtUy prodtreed n ibe botoc b baowa u < ) Ihnja 'a seaetly 
born too- A damiel > child A tnm r boot bon 
of aa tsrourrfed dia bier tad b comidrrtd as ibe ton 


of ibe tulerail (raod fslber { 125 ). 

A cbdd bora of a wotnon wbote mamate bad or bad aot ben 
cooiuwuiited, b called the soo of a rcHinmed womoa /UurvrWAiniA 
He, wbotQ bts nolber or falber ouy frre t na adoptioo i tbafl be couidered 
ti ibe adopted m JhitaLn 

(130) A (on bootbt Anfd b oae sold by ibeo A ion made by 
bfanelf Affnnvr fa one adopted by Ibe man brawell Obe wbo fires 
btmsell ts aioQfdlgirea One vrbo was ( along wilb bit 

ootber) accepted m muTuge wbUe be was b the womb fa called a tog 
receired wUh ibc bride SaK^lhatit 


(131) He, wbo, birbg bees deserted ( by bb parcoU ) b taken (for 
adopGon) fa a daerted son ' l^inn /fAa ( 131 (1) }. 

I)&ak|bani — ( 2 ) TIm inae of Uie Ireast ( umf ) it on Aorasa / e 
the leplimnte too. Sach a one, rnorcover dbanaapateijalj Is one, l>orM -if 
a latr/ulli/ trrdfnl tnf^ A wonrnn of eqoa) tnl>f espoas^l In lawful 
wedbclc, a “ a legally weddetl wife — and a ion l>.*j.olten on her js a 
true and lepumate ion and clilcf hi rank (3) Tilanulj polrika 


1 da gbt«r appolbt*^ to ral^ ( M ondcr ILa cgnlnct CKBlImol br 

I 'JjKtiU (XS'll U y-HM (artUiT cn p 1010 U 4^ 

5 L { Um p«r»on wlili wb(^ »bo nihvtally vimUxI. 

3 nib W*ap3 twajis that mrh mi »cmM Jwto ptef»r Bc* wlioa Ui*« b a 
e(rtiip*UtUrti bolwe»ii Iba snd ciUer kiad* of ion« and *ot tint ollwr kladj of 
sooi an Dot belli il all B« Hram Irt^l Oh. IL Pail IL 

Atd aeeordbg to t/’«drtM tb« waa lora of hvlally iraddej tItm 
altljf>*(;b •fdlllertot Iribirt are all l^Um to &j«al o /lifim'Uff p 100 

Tbwo pujapji ww rofernU la So 1/ uftA c 11 iUiL 49 at n. 5 

sod TalaU JUm n JJtKtri Lai II ATI, at p, }S0 


s 
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L Verses ISS-ISS 

sutaf}, equal io him is the son of an appointed daughter. Equal to him 
i.e equal to the legitimate son.’ The son (horn) o£ a daughter 
(appointed) is a PutrM-suta And accordingly he is eqhalto a 
legitimate son As has been said by Vasishlha^ •“ This damsel who 
5 “ has no brother, I will give unto thee, decked with ornaments *, ( so 

“ that ) the son who may be born of hei shall be my son ’’ Or that 
term may mean a daughter legarded as a son by reason of the fact that 
the daughter herself is to be regarded as a son All the same such a 
one 18 also similar to a legitimate son, as she has more of the parti- 
10 cles of the mother’s body and less of the father’s As says Vasishlha^! 
“ The second is an appointed daughter heiself ” The meaning is that 
the second ( kmd of ) son is the appointed daughtei-^ herself. ( 4 ) The 
son of two fathers ( Dwydmu§:hydyana ) is inferior to the natural 
father’s legitimate son, because he is produced in another’s soil, 
(5)Kshetra]aIi kshetrajatasta sagotrena wa, the Kshefcraja is one begotten on a 

1 Oh XVU 17 

2 Oh XVII 16 — The reading in the Vanihtha Sntra is (third) and not 
( second ) 

, ' 3 The pulnla-putra is of four descriptions (1) The first is tho daughter 

appointed to be a son (see Vasi’iktha XVII 15 ) (2) The next is her son 

He IB called “ tho son of an appointed daughter”, without any Bpeoinl contract 
He IB, however, to be diBtingniBhed from the next t o the third class He is not 
in the place of a son, but in the place of a son’s son and ib a daughter’s sou 
Accordingly he is described as a daughter's ton in the text of Sanlha and Lxlhia 
" An appointed daughter is like unto a son, os Prachetasa has declared her ofi- 
spring 18 termed a son of an appointed daughter ho offers funeral oblations to the 
maternal grand-fatherB and to tho paternal grandsires There ib no difference 
between a son’s son and a daughter’s son m respect of benefits conferred ” (3) The 
description of a son of an appointed daughter is the child bom of a daughter who 
, was given in marriage with an express stipulation ns stated by Vasiththa XVII 17 
He appertains to his maternal grandfather ns an adopted eon (4) The fonrth is a 
child born of a daughter who was given in marriage with a stipulation in this 
form the child who dinll be born of her, shall perform the obsequies of both ” 
He belongs as a son to both grandfathers Bat, in the cose where she was m 
thought selected for an appointed daughter, she is so without a compact, and mere* 
ly by on act of the mmd (Mann Ch TX 127 and 136 ), Remadrt quoted in Cole 
brooke See also Thaltii Jeehnath Stngh vs Court of wards L R 2 I A 103-166 
Baht va Oatnnda 1 Bom 102, and m particular Karupjn Nachtar vs Sanhara Nara- 
yana Chetti 27 Mad 300 at p 312 Bqq, and Javityatram vs Jiat Jamna 2 Bom. 
H 0 Rep 11 at p 17 
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( 9 ) He, "who^ IS given by bis mother under her husband’s direct- 
ion, -while the husband is absent on a ]ourney or is 
e a op Bon. jg ^yen by the father, or by both 

( parents ) to a person o£ the same class, becomes daftahah, the adopted 
soUy of him to whom he is given As says Mana^ “He, whom his mother 
“ 01 his fathei, in a time o£ distress affectionately give with (a libation 
“ of) water and who is of the same class, is called a son given ” 

( 10 ) By specifying distress, ( it is intimated that ) the son 
should not be given unless thei e bedistiess This prohibition regards 
the giver^ ( 11 ) So an only son must not be given, Vide the text of 
Vasishlha^ • “ But let him not give or leceive an only son ” ( 12 ) Nor, 
though a numerous progeny exist, should an eldest son be given, 
since he alone is the principal among those who fulfils the office of a 
son as IS shown by the follo-wmg text^ “ By the eldest son, as soon as 
“ boin, a man becomes ‘the father of male issue’ ” 

( 13 ) The mode of accepting a son foi adoption is propounded by 
Mode of acceptance Vasishlha® : “ One who desires to adopt a son, shall 
“ assemble his kmsmen, announce his jintention to 
“ the king, make burnt-offienugs m the middle of the house, recitmg 
•i'PAGE 89 “ VySrhtis and take ( as a son ) an -un-remote 

kinsman, ]ust the nearest among his relatives ’ ” 


1 Ttese possageB have been referred to in a number of cases, of which the 
following may be nofcerl — Rttngtibax vs Bhagii thilax 2 Bom 380, Shr>% Balusu 
Ottruhnga Sicami vs Bhn Balusu Ramalalshmamma 26 I A 113 2 Oh tX 108 ' 

3 And not the taker Balamlhattx ^ SuhoAhm 58 1 11 Tr 146 1 26 j 

4 Oh XV 3 6 Of Manu Oh IX 106 

-Sfyo Makund Deh VB Sn Jaganmth Jenamonx 2 Pat 469 at 
cSBentiala of adoption It is only one -who is devoid of issue, who can 
Mopt inns the existence of a disqualified son is a bar to an adoption Bharmappa vs 
Ujjmgauda 46 Pym 455 A contrary view has been taken in Madras, see Nagammnl 
vs Sanlarap^ Baidu, 64 Mad 576, see also Radha vs Dinlenao 39 Bom L B 147 
at pp 150, lol 

7 Note the following very important remarks of West and Buhler in 
connection with this ( 8rd edition pp 884-888 ) Say the learned authors 
T HDontaon of grosser means of sappletnenting a family in 

favour of tbe system of adoption is itself a striking evidence of progress m 
civilizafaon The appointment of a daughter held an intermediate place between 
tfiis and the coarce materiahsm of the earhst modes of substitution It is no 
mnger roco^ized, but traces of the institution still remain in the existing law 
Prom it on the one hand has been derived the right of snccession of the dauAter 
and the daughter’s son for adoption an imitation of a real son the adopted 
son ought to be born of some woman, whom the adoptive father cpuld have 

( Could on^noxl page ) _ ' 
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ti An\ runn lli/ii» l!io fnrl tlint tlu inn<!rrn 

m-^ntipHon jti In 1 li nn In 1 npli li iHa' IJiph li i tlu 

linpxnpr of thr people 

Uuddli Imd hini'^U in imrlnl hi^ monk^ tnprrnch to the 
]>cople tn tlulr flinlfrl whteli for n thp K<n> linl nntl 
Mnjrwllirountnr^ N^rrrmnrrmM «rt'<proK'xM\ lAliorlmknt 
nl-ocallr*! Mrtpidhi (mm thertnintn incline Ii it «nt (') 

nml Hudtlhl ni Uiinld nr\cr lm%e nin^jUPrctl Inrllo with hiirh 
p-int i»in it diil uHlmitlh hurl |H'nfvIof a hiin«!tT<l \ rnr» 

wcr\ It lint for thcftrl tiuit Imtii it ninltt r ond niniUK'Tt f trai h 
inp ^Tl‘n^ trncht to th»* lu'-irt'i of the |>r» jdo w li » h idil\ tin w 
np llinr nllepianrp to Itnhm'inl tn nn 1 mdirirnl tin fnlth 
uhlf h Invameniid rrmmnwl n ►!nl<‘-rrhpjon in Indnf ro|*en«d 
nf niorr than time han<lrrd xinr** 

The hi t^in of linltalNfon llie fr\rntli rniturA ll( i 
oh'^'urr nnd mainU unrrluhlr Tlir iho pp-nl kinploms of 
Knii linl nml 'lopidh wen lumrvrr ihi-n up)!i‘^Uldi hnl 
Of thor the firht npi*<*ni> to hft\p Ux'ii nii»n iniportnnt oikI 
cxtcndctl on the north to tin llimnln\n It ra]iitn) 
UTi*! Klimva^ti on the lUpti prohnhK rri*rt“Hiite<l h\ Sthil 
Mnliel It vras alKmt TOd U1 eotu^upn^l U\ nivl U-mnu 
nh-oriieii m the nilphUjunnp kinpiloni if Mnpadli ("Ninth 
Ihluir) nhkh vns tlu thintn for tlu ixjdoilH nf I'nrlx Inin 
niMl liuddht t rrllplon** Mnpndhxxn finjndi“il hIkuiI 0|J M( 
h) Wsunap or ‘'lu-^hicip (*) n rlilrftnln oflhnnrxN uho 
o^lnhllxheil hin cnpitnl at Cirirruj ( ) or old Ilnjprnh (*) 
nniong tin IiIIIh of tlu Onvn iIi tnrt 

Tlicfinlmonnrehofwlioniniix «uthintienm«int intwnilnhli 
Ih the fifth kiii^ Ihmin-t'huftr (mlhnl nindiisAr or who 
rulcil for 28 \enrs (r»82*rK»l IJC ) himI (\((iHh>i) his klnpilom 
the cQiuiuest of \npa (luiw lUinipiljmc and Vlonphs r dlstnetn) 
He lifld nmmtil n djinphtir of tlie |»owerful lierlinxi elnn 
lie founded n new toxni of Uajgrih (now Unjpir) wlikli 
Gautnni xlsltwl after Iik Rniincintion niui nearwhichwen hln 

(U Cji[ew» /WJ Ihrl mm^rf ff j-tr t*| /<! KU|t I I 

XI (1) >t /•/ (IM IU>^ I Mouttlal* 

(A CJ-l/V/*- XLIt (>M >U) I l*Kr» 

\ 
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otlu r Tlic wjfp of King Cluindragupt I (^22 20S IJ C ) the 
founder of the Cuid d\*naiil\ wan a ficclilmn princcKH nml 
the clnn xtatpd to have KUppUed a lino of rulcw in tlie Nepal 
vaUe\ uptothoi»cvcnlh century A,l) 

The Licchhavifl arc said to have been ttlalod to tlio Slinkvos, 
The Braliman Nrriters rognrd them as degmlcd Kidmtnjas but 
modem hljrtonnna opine that thcjj were sli JfongoUnn fullmen 
ttkm to the Tibetan and the modem Gurkha Tlio c\n(lenec 
upon which thlrt opimon Is haf» 0 (l la the revolting practice which 
thoi arc said to have followed^ — of exposing their dead which 
were sometimes hung upon trees, and their judicial procctlure 
morimlnalcascswascXActl} the same as that of tho Tibetan. In 
the first place the>s. facts are founded uj>on tmdition which can 
notlwanv gu3(lcfordmwingahistork*allnfprenre In the Kvonil 
place it mud Imj rcmcnilK*red that tlio Liccldiavis ImvT plavtsl 
an important role In tlio carlj hlstoo of India and their verv 
•ucccfw maj have led to the Invention of a legend wliich tlie 
Brahmardcal wnten* would ccrtalnl> have Improved upon if it 
were true. But wliatcvcr maj be the origin of the Licohha^i^ 
the question is onlj onoof historical interest But the queslion 
wlicthcr Gautara Buddh was of Mongolmn cxtmclion — raises 
an i-wuo which intcrcslrt the entire Buddhidic vrorhl flic evi 
dcncouiKinuhiclillilsopmioniHhatnrdedisBgnm tmdition and 
oven oaguch It uitt non scguitur Itlssnld that tlio first Tibetan 
king was a SUakj a bolonguig to another branch of the Oautam 
family and tluit ho won a I icchhavi and tlwt the Shakvan were 
the Scytldan or Turanian inunigrontK.(‘) Now as to the first 
fact ifitlieafact it docs not support tlio conclusion sinecajiure 
KwlmUija mav liavc msmed Intoa Liechliavi famllj but it does 
not make the family a LiccUluivL Tlicn os to tlio Sliakvos being 
of Soj^thion origin it i« a tradition w Idoh |)crMlJrtB in the cose of 
many Kflliatrl j OH. Tliat thoj woro not aborigines la clear but 
that they wore Scythians or Tumniana la merest conjecture 
and in its origin It maj liavo been wotho— an invcntioiu 

In order to determine tho ethnological origin of a 
race, tradition la never a safe guide unless it is supported 

(1) V floUU) //Otery ; India pp. 4S 4S 
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by othei facts And what are the other facts here ? 
The Shakyas regarded themselves as a branch of the 
Kushal (Konshal) family and were latterly their tributaries 
Now the Koushals are not classed as other than Kshatnyas 
of Aryan descent, and so must be then kinsmen, the 
Shakyas Only recently it has been ascertamed that the 
dialects of Rajasthan bear a close resemblance to those spoken 
along the Himalayas, not only m Nepal but as far west as Chumbi 
Rhys Davids thinks that this only sliows that the ancestors of 
the two must have been hvmg close together when they began 
their wandenngs to the east and the south respectively “ Both 
started from the Northern Punjab, and probably neither migra- 
tion followed the Gangetic valleji” (^) Then agam, the fact 
that the Licclihavis exposed their dead, is agam a nonseguitm , 
smce it IS not shewn to be an exclusive^ Mongohan custom The 

ancient Persians did the same, as do the modern Parsis , but no 
one has yet suggested that they were Mongols Indeed, if this 
were the crucial test, it disproves the ver}’^ theory it is sought to 
prove, smce the body of Buddh was never exposed, but cremat- 
ed, a purely Arvan method of disposal Tim dly. Buddhism 
being the rehgiou of the Mongohan race, it is natural to claim the 
Liberatoi as their owu But if tins were a fact, the Brahmans, 
who had invented caste and were anxious to preserve its purity, 
would not have been the last to denounce the founder of the new 
creed, which had crushed their rehgion, as a foreigner and a 
Mongol for whom the Vedic sages had supreme contempt The 
fact that they treated him as a Kshatiiya would be conclusive, 
added to which we have the contemporaneous account of 
lus features which could only be those of a pure Aryan 


As already mentioned, the term “ TCshatriya ” had m those 
days no greater significance than the term Brahman Both 
were moie descriptive of the clan, lather than of the caste,which 
had not then become crystallwed mto the rigid system it has 
smce become Such is, at any rate, the view of those whose 
authority is equally unquestionable {^) 
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It lrapo<5i1>le to undcTHtnnd the* mituro nnd extent of 
Buddh n contnbiition to Uio world h fnlth^nndthouglit without 
undcriitnnding the nnture of the Fflltlw nnd hallncles w hich con 
fronted Buddh when he cvoUc<l hi^doctrino \n Cnutnm wna 
n Hindu and M mich brought upin the x1u\do>r of that fwstem 
It is necesMn to first examine the jKMltion of the Hindu in tlic 
seventh cent urx before Clinst 

The intcn'n\e studx of Oreek Imn natumlh fnndllarired 
Ruropcan ftcholnm with the trend of HeHcnic thought Init it is 
onl} during recent XTiarH tliat huropenn aclioUrn lu\\o found 
time to turn their attention to the language and htemturo of 
farther East The reason for this neglect Is not far to seek 
Wth the advent of Qinstlanitx and itaealablislimcnt in Foropc 
EJuropeana became naturally anxious to Icnm all about their 
religion andasthclc Blldo itnclf was written inOreek tlioj were 
attracted to the language and htemturo of tlmt distinguished 
countrj Its language Imd enticlied the h^uropenn languagcu 
while its literature, at once vaned and vast gax o to the acholnr 
a double Incentive of imprm Ing Ida language and cnricliing his 
mind. On the other linnd the Htemturo of India wna found 
erabodded in a foreign tongue— a tongue the identity of which 
as a parent of tlio ArjTin stock lias onij been cstoblUlicd in com 
parativcly recent times. And oven then Its connection was re- 
moto and of no Immodlato practical valu»' Its UtoratuTO was all 
embedded in tliat tongue wldch was ns difficult to master ns it 
was dinicult to understand. It was not morco\CT and it liad 
been in all probabUiti never — aspoken tongue Tlio stnd} of 
that language liad therefore, not the same practical x aluo ns the 
study of Latin ot Greek Tlio Htrmluro to which It gn\o ex 
presdon w'as tlio lltonituro of an alien people, whom tlioClirls 
tinns de8ignatc<l heathen and to wrhom they oftcribed opinions 
nnd views oven more ndkulous timn those liold bj the African 
savage or the Australian husliman. 
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The vast treasuie-house of Onental learning is, however, 
gradually being unearthed now , its principal boolcs translated 
into European languages and a sober study made of its 
rehgious faiths But, smce Oiiental scholars possess a rehgion 
of their own, they have not been always fan to the rehgious of 
other people , nor have they appreciated the eternal truths to 
which some of them have given expression 

Unfortunately, of aU such rehgious. Buddhism has been the 
greatest sufferer m tins respect for it is a rehgion, which impar- 
tial research has now proved to have been the parent of Chiis- 
tiamty not only as regards its mam tenets, but also m the hfe 
and history of its foimder and the orgamzation of his Chinch 

And even wheie the two differ, as they do upon points inci- 
dental to their histor}'^, Buddhism possesses an advantage , be- 
cause its founder had placed before its history the torch-hght 
of reason 

How fai Ins reason has advanced the cause of Plulosoplij”^ 
and how this ancient faith is able to withstand the shock of mo- 
dem thought IS a question upon which we have to dwell at 
length m the sequel For the present it would be sufficient if 
we exammed the ground upon which the seed of Buddhism was 
sown 


Tt IS now adimtted that the A^edas aie amongst the oldest 
of religious books in the woild Buiopean scholars aie prac- 
tically agreed that they must have existed in then present form 
from at least 1,200 to 1,000 B C (^) “ Scholais also agree that 
they contama good deal of material even much older, and that 
the hymns m this last respect stand on the same footmg as the 
Buddhist Pitakas or the Old Testament, or any other ancient 
Canon ( ) So Max Muller wrote that “ the first germs of 
Upanishad doctrmes go back at least as far as the Mantra period, 
which provisionally has been fixed between 1,000 and 800 B C » 
and which he describes as “among the most astounding pro- 
ductions of the human mind m any age and m any country ”(*) 

(1) Rhye David. (Am Ed ) (8) Upanxehad 1 SEE ItUroductwn 

P T.XVT 
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«ndof which Schopcnlmucr wrote In the whole world there 
1 a no trtud} except thnt of the originnlA fo Ix-nonolnl nml w) 
elevating m that of the Upanl-diadA- It Iuva l>oen the Kolncc 
of m\ life it will bo the of m\ dentil {‘) 

The Upinl^hadrt which numljor clone on 200 cml>od\ the 
Hindu H^^<tera of Philf>5oph\ and Religion, hor in tho^e cnrl\ 
dA^« the dillcTcoco between the two woa neither well mnrkc<l 
nor indeed even dlml\ appreciated thc^ wtiu both treated 
a« a part of llic subject compri ed in the term Dliarm, (•) 
a large term wlilch includc<l dut\ of an\ kind — political religi 
ouA, ethical and social It even Inclmled ceremonial ol)KT\ancCA 
and Iaw Their views on religion were j»rofc^’*edI\ rational tor 
had not tho Upanisliods said’- Now tluit light wliitli Kliincs 
above this Heaven higher tlinn all higher than evervihing 
In the highctd vrorld that i*t the Mme llglil which ia within 
man (*) 

Starting with this it pohtulatcw the eviRtcncc of 
God(*) and Soul(‘) Tho Infinite indeed is below nliovc 
behind before right and left — it Is indeed all this. Now 
follows tho explanation of tho Infimto oa tlio I I om 
bclcm* I am above, I am behind before right and left — I ora 
all this. Next follows tho explanation of tho InBnito as tho 
Self Self ifl liclow alKJVe lielilnd I)efore right and left 
Self IS all tills. ( ) ‘To him who sees, pcrceiveM, and under 
atandfl this, the spint (/’ran) springs from the Self liopc sjirlngH 
from tho Self memorv springs from the Vlf so do ether fire 
water appearance and dlsappenmnce food power under- 
standing roflootlon, conaidcratlon will mind speech names, 
sacred hymns and sacrllkjea — njc, all this springs from tho 
Self (’) ‘The Self wliich Is free from sin tlio Self whicli Is 
froo from death and free from old age from death and grief, 
from hanger and thirst winch dcsircH notiung hut what it ought 
to dosiro and imagineA notliing but wliat it ought to imagine 
that it is whicli wo must scaroh out tliat It is whicli wo must 
(i) rOTE p) ill if-* Tan i nT-hC 

p. LXi (•) f( \ii33.i 3| lan I pp. in 

S a ” lit I>«ty 131 

t;pa 111 I3.»t 1 aux. I 47 p) if n. 134. 

itp I 04 t 1 B a L. P I 
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to iiiiclerstand He -wlio has searched out that Self and 
undeistands it, obtains all worlds and all desires' (’) “All 
this whatsovei moves on earth, is io be hidden in the .Self 
When thou hast surrendered all this, then Ihou nuTV st enJO^ 
Do not covet the vealth of any man 1’liough a man inav 
rvish to live a hundred years peifoiming vorhs, it will be thus 
with lum, but not m anvotheruaj vorlc will thus not cling to 
a man Tliere arc the worlds of the Asuras covered vith blind 
darkness Those who have destro’^cd their Self (vlioperfomi 
woiks, without liavuig arrived at a knowledge of tlie tine Self) 
go after death to those vorlds That One (Self), though never 
stirring is swifter than thought Tlie Deis (senses) never 
leached it, it walked bcfoie them TJiough btanding still it 
overtakes the others wlio are running Afatarishi an (the 
wind, the moving s]iiiit) bestovs poveis on it It stirs and 
it stns not, it IS far, and likevisc near Tt is m^'ido of all 
this, and it is outside of all this And he vJio beholds all 
beings in the Self and the Self in all beings, lie nci or turns 
away from it When to a man who understands, the Self 
has become all things, vhat soiiow vhat tioubleean there be 
to him who once beheld that iinitv'^ ’(-) 


It Avill be seen that the starting mam motif of the 
Upamshad philosopliy ivas to estabhsh the uiuty of the lover 
Self, which we may call for convenience the Ego,vith the 
universal Self,— which is another name for God The mcigmg 
of one into the other was its ruhng principle 


(®) are a part of the Vedas, beuig a part 
° ^ ® ' miiyaks, which began to be treated as the qrimtessence 
of the \ edas and are, therefore, included in the term Shruii{*) 
or direct revelation from God ’ They profess to be the work 
o no human hand The Upamshads number about 200 and 
promulgate diametrically opposmg doctrines This is due to 
the tact that whenever a new school of thought came into exis- 


(h 1 S B E p 134 

{^) 1 S B H pp 311 j3i2 

R -SA rJjja near aj!rf^ad-_to Bit hi 

bitting near (some one) ><(0 listen or for 
worship; Max MuUer .s\ Lu {All 


Itepruil) pp KH 104 

R .Si .Sina “ Heard (from God) 
opposed to Ftmrii ‘ roineint'Orerl (i c 
trnrli/jon) 
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tcncp it composed tin Upnnwiuid of it* omti and tacked it on to 
the older UpanWhada. Ono of the Upnnlaliads dcclarca that 
knowledge of God cannot bo obtained without a Alessinh Tlint 
IhvinoSolf isnottol>egTa‘Tpcdb\ tradition nor by understand 
ing norliN all revelation Imt b\ him whom Ho chooscfl 

b\ him alone inHotolio gnuipcd that Self clioov?3bod\ as His 
own (‘) In anotlier Upaniahadf*) God ia nxiuced to a mere 
phantom. la Bralunan tho cou^ T A^Ticnco arc all bom ? 
what do wobvo 7 AMiorc do wo go ! At whose command do 
\ro walk after the law In happlncaa and mwr^ 7 Is Time the 
cauac, or Xaturo or Law or chance or the elements Is man 
to bo chosen as the source of all 7 Nor is it their union liecause 
there must be indepcrKlcnt Self and even tlint miqwndcnt Self 
has no power over tliat which enures happinww and pain The 
Uparusliada return no cleat or consistent amiwcT to wbat is God 
^mc apeak of Him ns a niaaouHno Self — impKing tliat He is 
personal (*) -whilo others speak of Him in the neuter gender 
implying tliat it is merely a Power (*) In eome liooks he is 
spoken of mcroh os or a Being (‘) while in oIIictm lie la called 
A*<ii which IS the negation of Serf 

Then aa regards orcation the t’panWmds mippott even 
now thobrtic athcUtlc ngnostlo mhiliAtio and pantheistic and 
the combination of some or all of them and many more for whioli 
no compendious cvpression exists at present The fact that 
this would lead to hopeless contradictions nnd itTcconoilablD 
dlflorcucca docs not seem to luivc perturbed tlie ancient thinkers, 
who afloribed their differences to locnhtlca, rather than to the 
rival BoliooU of thought of which there u ere no less tlinn 1 160 
andaflcflcb school (*) claimed to have an Uparualmd of ita own 
there must have been as many Upanlshads as there were Bohoolo, 
That thov could not have all oomo into existence per aolium la, 
of coarse obnous But this much seems clear that the Vedont 
Philoflopliy by which all the eohooU wore eollcotivoly known 
marked an epoch In the progroas of human tliouglit in wliioh the 

fl) UpanUkoi II— n t'tf 1 (*) Oahmrhtu 

H D E ( 1 r nlrifnt 

f*) SAortUiuUv — Ppri I kadi ^ I (•) 

a>ip« — borM ihd tftt-M trom i ( W tM Sihilkt S> 

*' rr iad r^ hj i i ^ i r ii nf •hl( bonn. »n IT ahno 


t«neK, 
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liberty of hnnian consoience had the widest field foi display in 
this respect the Hmda rehgion was at one time the most catholic 
m the world and iiresented a striking contrast with the other 
religious systems of thewoild 

That rehgion began with the Vedic ntual, m which the 
obtaining of earthly happiness, and after wards bliss m the abode 
of Yama was obtamable only by the offer of correct sacrifices 
to the G ods The second stage was reached, aim ost simultaneous- 
ly 01 soon afterwards, when release from mundane existence by 
the absorption of the mdividual soul m the world-sonl, through 
correct knowledge (not conduct yet), became the objective 
Heie, therefore, the sacrificial ceremomal became useless, and 
speculative knowledge all-important (^) The Rigved, the 
oldest of the four Vedas, recogmzed apei'sonal God, !Pia3apati,(”) 
and Punish (^) — Man, lather the world-man This concept 
developed m the Upanisliads mto Aiman or “ Soul,” or Brahm 
or Spirit of the umverse which pervaded the universe The 
words “ Brahm ” and “ Aiman ” are found m the Vedas, but 
Biahm is there used to denote nothing more than “ Prayer ” 
or Dev, while Aiman m the Rig-ved means no more than 
Breath,’ wmd for instance, is spoken of as the Aiman of Vamn, 
The Upanishads gave it a wider, mdeed, a newer meaning “ The 
Atman, it says, “ is here all-pervading down to the tips of 
the nails One does not see it any more than the razor 
hidden m its case or file m its receptacle Poi it does not appear 
as a whole When it breathes, it is called breath, when it speaks, 
voice, when it hears, ear, when it thinks, mmd These are 
merely the means of its activities He who worships the one or 
the other of them has not correct knowledge one should 

worship it as the Self For m it all these breath etc become 
one (*) 


In the old Upanishads the doctrme is first stated that 
toe material word is an illusion, a maya produced by 
^raJim as a conjuror {mayin) This is repeated m the later 
Upamsliads, m which the whole doctrme of the Upanishads is 


Scifisld^l hterature. 
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(*) SI Pr<ya— subjects, or created, PaU 


Iflrd or Creator Ltt “ Lord of creatton ' 
(®' Sk Pxirtish — man 
(<) Brihadaraiiyak I — IV 
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ftamnio<i up in liic fnmaun frtimulA — Tlint art thou (’) ''hlch 
\* cxplalnM to nic^n that thr \^orId «3ul { 'i#»mn)nnd tlicimlM 
dufti r*ouI nro iclenticat TliN whole world con^i't^ of u ilint m 
the Real tliat !■» the ^ul tlialnn thou ‘'hwhitkclu (*) h\cn 
M the aniallehl granule o{ millet ioIh tin** golden Ihini h in the 
heart Tliat of the Kpint l<m\ *5oIf on lus-onp from lirr>re 
1 hhall obtain tlialhoU (*) TliU In made clear h\ ^ ndnyn\nlk\ u 
tohlHwjfoMailreNi a^howTia about to nmoutKe the world and 
retire to tho foreal Aa a lamp of will throw n into the w ntcr 
would dliwilvo and could not l»o taken out again while t he w ati r 
whcrc\er touted would be wait ao la thU pt^t lietng endkw 
anlimitc<l flmp(\ composed of cognition Art Ingoutof iIicm 
olcmentH it dl«ap|»ears again In them Mter tleath therriHno 
cotihclou'me^‘< (*) In another of the Mine I pani hod 

wo find tlie following fu t an tfie iipHler porn tmt nf it>'rlf l»\ 
meana of Ita thread aatln\ apatka leap out of the lire k> from 
the Atman Iv-nic all \ltal alrn all worlds, all pn*! all 
bcinga. (') 

In other wonK tin pre\ailbig doctnneof the I jianidiod 
i« Pantheistic fife la an emanation fnun Rrnhm into wlnrh 
it fclam-v An clouds nn*^ from the mu and fall Into n\cra 
and nrem flow into tho wa and an lost ko Is Atman It romca 
out of (lie Divine Atman ami merpra mio it in the mik 

Out of tills nionu»tlc doctrine of the Divine ^oul jirr 
raeating tlic uiilvirK. of wliirh the Jiunian khiI and the 
Qn?ation i« hut an emanation thin artM* tlie doctrine of tho 
tranHinlgralion of the nouk and with it the doitrinc of Kami 
both of which ib«J place?* Jo tho oldest Upanlshadn which 
Buddh adopted oa hla owiu 

All the UponWiadfl allude to or dercrilie theac two 
doctrinca but the theory of tmnamlgmtlon ui pven In greatest 
detail in tho Chhaudogya DpanishaO where it la tliufl dcsfcnlied 
Tliia germ covered In tho womb liavdng dwelt thoro ten 
months, or more or less, is bom. Wlicn bom ho liven wliat 


(1) 

(>) CUrt Warn L M uw V I— s-is 
(«) Drmkma X— Vi 3 
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ever the length of his hie may be , when he has depaited, Ills 
fnends carry him as appomted to the fire (of the funeral p^nre) 
from whence he came, from whence he spiang Those wlio Imow 
this, even though they stdl be Grihasths(^), and those m 
the forest who follow faith and austerities, and of the 
Pan-Vrajaks, those who do not yet know the highest 
Brahman, go to light, from light to day, from day to the 
hght-half of the moon from the hght-haK of the moon 
to the SIX montlis when the sun goes to the north, from 
the six months when the sun go&s to the north to tlie 
year, from the year to the smi, from the sun to the moon, 
from the moon to the lightning There is a person not human 
who does not go to the Brahman That is Soma the kmg. But 
they, who hvmg m a village practise a life of sacrifices, 
w'orks of public utihty, and alms, they go to the smoke, 
from smoke to night, from night to the dark-half of the 
moon, fiom the dark-half of the moon to the six months 
vhen the sun goes to the south But they do not reach 
the vear From the mouths they go to tJie world of the 
fathers, from the world of the fathers to the earth, 
from the earth to the moon Here they are loved 
by the Devas, yes, the Devas love them Havmg dwelt 
there tiU their good works are consumed, they return 
agam that way as they came, to the ether, from the 
ether to the air Then the sacnficei, havmg become an, 
becomes smoke, havmg become smoke, he becomes mist 
Havmg become mist, he becomes a cloud, havmg become cloud, 
he rams down Then he is born as nee and corn, herbs and 
trees. Sesame and Beans From thence the escape is beset 
with most rlifficulties For whoever the person may be that 
eats the food, and begets off-spnng, he henceforth becomes 
him unto them Those, whose conduct has been good, will 
attam some good birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Kshatnya, 
or a Vaishya But those, whose conduct has been evil, iviU 
quickly attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog, or a frog, or 
^ neither of these two ways those small 
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crwvtarcA worm«, He ) on continunlK rctuminp of 

wliom it mn\ !k* m\(\ U\e nntl die Tlien* in a tliird 
pliws 0) 

Tlie Ncdanl doetnne cxpoiin<i«l duali^i !ml it dcxclcipotl 
in the Icfidinp Upanlduida into purr Monism \rith the super 
twilled lioctnnca of mctcmps\*cho^w nnt! Karm TIic tpam-Hlindn 
likened human oxi>enence lo a dirnm in nhlcli the 
appear real hut dl^ppcar nn wwn an llip dreamer \nikcii. 
TTve reaUtj of the vosld depewU u\K»n Imman cotwkmjmeHa. 
Afl iwn an iV dKipi>enw what tcmnlnn * TliU docinne was at 
onetime upheld h\ ‘^uinkar (*) though later on ho rr]mdlntod 
it ond revcrlril lo the rmll m of tin \idAs ifo said 
Tlic i>crccptKin is tolx* connhloml an Mmllar to a dream nrxl 
the like The ideas ^roKmt to our nniuU dunnp a dtenm 
magical illu wn a mirage and so on npjicar in the two-fold 
form of subject and object although there is all the wluk* no 
external ohjcct herKc we conclude tliat Uio idem* of jiosts 
arid the like wlilch occur in our waking state are IlkiwiMi 
irKlcpcndcnt of external objects for the} are nlf*o slmpl\ 
Ideas, If we Iw asked liow in the ah-erwe of external things 
we account for the actual rnnclx of iditu* we tlint the 
varictx Is to Ik cxplnlixxl from the iinjircTihion left h\ pn*xloU8 
Ideas 

To all tills we (the XrdantistH) make the following 
rcpl> Tlio non-ex Weneo of txtcmnl things cannot Ik* main 
tained Ijocau'c we arc conscious of cxlcnial things In c\cn 
act of iKTcoptlon we arc consciouH of wimc* uctemnl tiling 
corrcsjiondlng to the idea whttlicr It be n post or a wall or a 
jiicco of cloth or a jar ami that of which wo arc comcious 
cannot but exist Mlij nliould we ]»} attention to the words 
of a man wlio while oonscloua of an outward tlung through 
lU approximation to Ills Hcm)cti«fimrms tluxt ho is conscious of 
no outward thing and tliat no imcli tiling exists, nnj more 
tlinn wo listen to a man who wldlo ho is eating and experiencing 
the feeling of satisfaction nvon tliat ho docs not eat and docs 

p) CUu<r«n-i | \^V| < P) SUa r«0*d ShwOca AHat> 

^ S<n H fi^ tS (8li»nk*r lb* tkivUlirU iMi 
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not feel satisfied ’ If the Buddli should reply that lie does 
not affirm that he is conscious of no object, butonlj that lie is 
conscious of no object apart from the act of consciousness, 
vre answer that he may mdeed make an} arbitrary statement 
he hires, but that he has no arguments to prove what lie 
says 


“That the outward tiring exists axiart from conscious- 
ness — has necessarily to be accepted on tlie ground of tlie 
nature of consciousness itself Nobody nffien perceiving a 
post or a wall is conscious of his perception only, but all men 
are conscious of posts and walls and the hive as objects of 
then perceptions Tliat such is the consciousness of all men 
appears also from the fact that even those vho contest the 
existence of external tlungs bear ivitness to their existence, 
when they say that what is an external object of cognition 
appears blre sometlimg external For they practically accept 
the general consciousness winch testifies to the existence of 
an external world, and beuig at the same tune anxious to 
refute it, they speak of the external thmgs as ‘ hke sometlimg 
external ’ If they did not themselves at the bottom, ac- 
Jmowledge the existence of the external ivoild, lion could 
they use the exiiression, ‘ hire sometlimg external ’’ No one 
says, Vislmumitra apjiears hke the son of a barren ivonian.’ 
If we accept the truth, as it is given to us ui our consciousness, 
we must admit that the object of percexition appears to us as 
sometlimg external, not hlce sometlimg external 

But, the Bauddb may reply, ‘we conclude that the 
object of perception is only like something external, because 
external things are impossible ’ 


This conclusion, we lejom, is improper, smee the jiossi- 
bffity or impossibihty of things is to be determined onlv on 
the ground of the operation or non-operation of the means 
of right knowledge, while, on the other hand, the operation 
and non-operation of the means of right knowledge are not to 
be made dependent on pre-conceived possibihties or impossi- 
bilities, Possible 18 whatevet is apprehended by perception 
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on 


or pome other monnp of proof iini>ossiblc !■* vliflt i« not po 
apprclicndwl iSor again cloc-< (he iion-cxi^lcnce of objects 
follow from the fact of tlio Ideas liAVlng tlio same form as tlio 
objects for if there were no objects the ideas coidd not 
Iiflvc tho form of the objects, and the objects are acluall\ 
apprehended as external For the same reason (i e. becaUK* 
the distinction of things and Ideas is given in con^iousnees) 
tho invarialiJo concomitance of Idea and thing lias to be 
considered as proving onl^ that the thing constitutes the 
means of tlic idea not that tho two are identical 

ilorcoTcr when we ate conscious first of a pot oml 
then of a piece of cloth consciousness remains the tame in the 
two acts, while what vanes {s tlie ibstinctnc nttriimtes of 
consciousneas juat as when wo see at first a black cow and 
then a white cow tho <bstmct]on of tlio two perceptions is 
duo to tho varying blackneea and whiteness while tho generic 
character of tlio cow remains tho some Tlic difference of 
tho one permanent factor (from the iwro or more >orjing 
factors) is provo<l throughoat h\ the nro varjing factors, 
and met ttrM HicrcfoTO tiling and idee arc distinct 

Further if you roy that wo are conscious of the idea 
jou must admit that wo aro also conscious of (he extcmnl 
tiling 

And if j-ou rejoin that wo nn> con««loiis of tho idea on 
its owTi account because it Is of r luminous nature like a 
bmp wliilo tho external tilings nio not so wt repl\ tiiat b\ 
maintaining tluit tho idea is illuiniiuitod bj Itself >ou make 
j-oursclf guiltj of an absunlltj no leas than if \ou said tliat 
fire bums itself And at tlio same time you refuse to accept 
tho common and altogether rational opinion Uiat wo are 
conscious of tho external tiunga by means of tho idea difforcnt 
from tlio tilings ! Indeed, a proof of oxtra-ordinarv pliiloso)iliio 
insight I 

Tho monistic dootnno of tlio Upanishads was oombatctl 
by Kapil tho rationalistic founderof tlie Sankhya(^) philosophy 

(M Th« UoetrW la ipoowlrd (■ lU«li Ml SAarli Pofru tO-49 Dait 
Tr pp. 413'431 
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to wlucli references are to be found only m tlie later Upam- 
shads Kapil preceded Buddh irlio folloived and elaborated 
his dootnuo Kapil is so mentioned by tlie Buddhistic 
writers and frequent references to lum occur m the Jlaha- 
bharat, the twelfth book of wdiioh may be regarded as the 
text-book of the system, smee it has no TJpanishad of its own, 
nor has it left traces of any imting to winch Kapil may luive 
coTTunitted his system Indeed, the very existence of such a 
person as Kapil is doubted, mspite of the unanimity i\ith 
which Indian tradition designates a man of tins name, as the 
author of certain Sutras The oldest manual of the sj'stem, though 
attributed to Kapd is, of course, a comparatively modern compi- 
lation bemg composed only about 1 ,400 A D 41ie oldest system- 
atic treatise extant is the Sankhya-Kanka of Islivni Kiishna, 
translated mto Clnnese betnnen 657 and 583 A I) It men- 
tions Paiichaslukh as the chief exponent of the system, who 
may have hved about the beginnmg of the Chiistian era 


Kapil’s philosophy, as described in the j\Iahabharat, is 
relentlessly iconoclastic and essentiallj'^ rational BcfeiTing to 
the miseries of life upon which the Vedantists dv ell, he chahed 
them with the seK-mflieted miseries of penance and sacrifice 
He mamtams Direct evidence is the basis of both m- 
ference and the scriptmes The sciiptuies can be contia- 
dicted by direct evidence As to inference its value is not 
much Do not reason on inference onh^, vhatevei may be 
the subject There is notlimg else called individual soul 
other than the body The capaeity to produce tlie banyan 
seed possesses the capacity to produce leaves, flowers, fimts, 
inots and bark Lilcewise from the vital seed is produced the 
attributes, the understanding, consciousness, 
mm and othei qualities Two pieces of wood rubbed together 
beget fire Likewise the material body produces the mind and 
its attnbutes of perception, memory, invagination, etc As 
the loadstone moves iron, hlmwise the senses are controlled 

is caused by 

towards ^ cupidity, carelessness, and bent 

towards other vices. They say that ignorance is the soil, 



r\mi \M» nnu »nn i** m mii Tiwn. 

*ci f rm till* ill'll { plv'rt! in that ^oi) iV^ltr i ihr* 
^trr tha rAU»-^ lint •jrrti lo frrt'a' 

In ihi' mann'-r thf'v rxj lam m»l jrih Tlira Iml I ipi arv-r 
l*nnc inmlnrr! in an itnjvfrTpill 1r ttav cmr mrirtAl l'rnl\ 
Iwnn;: nnuthrr fTTi;:ina!f'* at myr fn'tn it anil lint 

wlif'n it i' ron umr»l I \ lli»* h !|» nf l.nnw|r<!j?i* ihr ilr»trn limi 
nl r\i nx^ lollfTiT* nr th** |'«'TMTn atiam In "ahat i* f»Un| 
ljl*mtlnn ThUnjiini^t i« airn. It ma\ I*** a IM 

that trlim ilir l*rinp that la thu n'.l-om I a ililTm-nt rni* 
tn iu natar* hinh atnl ohj^ of rirtui' and tier whv nbmihl 
it ihm l*r ron i IrmI lolx* Idmllf-al with thr 1*nn;; lhat na* 
In<lft''l thr onU infrrrnrr iKat c*n 1*0 madr t ilni ih»* rntttr 
chain of rai tnxr rd a j*arHroUr iK-inp I ni iralK rrrof 
mntKr-ic«l ImU Tlirn apun If ihr I rinp that » ilir uirtmt* 
of rr-lurili I rctilia dlflnml fntn nlnt ii inap« «nr 
eti rn^r it tna\ Itr a hr«l «liAt vatl fartniti dt-m ihr I'r^trn 
pain from ihr nerriw' of ili»* •! nit of clmniN or fnm ihr 
arqui itlrm of knoir)nlpr or of a^rrljr pmrr — *)nrr ll r art 
prHfTrmrTl In ntir arr lo lirar fnilt u|*<m aiuithrr r*crv)n in 
anoUirf ^trttr of rti tciarr And ihr irfdlatlnn of ihr dtclnnr 
arout I l»r— ilutt onr in thl lifr maa l^r irtrl ml mi'rial Ir In 
ihr nrn <f annlhrr In n ftltinr hfr cr Kaxlnj* Inn mr 
ml*<TaMr nia\ npain 1‘ctifnip Impjn H\ a»iiiir» inp lurorair 
wltal rvctualK laLri j larr In llir aniild n pfijM-r conrln Imi 
Tna\ Ik- ilrawn irpanlinp thr uoM-rn 

Thr K-jiamtr con*<*ioiJ !>♦-••* lltal N ihr mjlrrmr of ir* 
hirth ia jlifTrrrnl fnmi ihr r<tn'<dmi»nr*>A llml liad | mmlnl 
It in a Jirl^tinr rxj tmrp Tlir wax liirarvcr in a^hk-li ihr 
apjKraronrr of llml K-|iaralr con‘rlon^nrti Iji rxplniind l\ 
tlial thcon in not at nil con or rrotoimhlr Tlir con 

K:i(nirrH“Jt llir fUriMrtilr of rtiTTwl Itdiip onI\ tmnhl 
ton oxtrndinR nn it did till thr dii»>volatlon of tlir Itodx 
Tlial which luxd an rnd cannot Ik- comldcrnl bk tlir enuK* for 
tho production of a rrcoiul consrpnihiirsh nj»l>rarinp nflrr llir 
end If apain ihrMn !o- of the prrxloua conK'Iouj'nrto^ 
1 k 5 con IdcTcd an the enure of thr production of thr tccond 


p) M hrtL^»l l>«lt • Tr rr- 3» MS 
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consciousness, then -when the death of a human hody is caused 
by a heavy bludgeon, a second body would originate from 
the body that is thus deprived of annnation 

“ Again, then doctrme of annihilation is subject to the 
objection that extinction mil become a icvolving phenomenon 
hke that of the seasons, oi the year, oi the yuga, oi heat, oi 
cold, or agreeable oi disagieeable objects 

“If, for avoiding these objections, the foUov'ers of this 
doctrme hold the existence of a Soul that is permanent and 
with which each new consciousness is attached, they again 
subject themselves to theneiv objection that that permanent 
substance, by being overcome mth decrepitude and with death 
tliat causes destruction, may in time be itself weakened and 
destroyed If the supports of a palace are weakened by 
time, the mansion itself is sine to fall down in the end 

“The senses, the mmd, mnd, blood, flesh, bones, one 
aftei another meet with destruction and entei each time its 
own productive cause 


If again the existence of an eternal Soul is held which 
IS immutable, which is the lefuge of the undei standing, 
consciousness, and other similai attributes, and which is dis- 
s^iatedfrom all these,— such an assertion is subject to a serious 
objection , for then all that is usually done in the world would 
be meamngless, especiaUy with leference to the attainment 
of the fruits of chanty and othei lehgious acts AU the 
mjunctious in the Shrutis regaiding those acts, and all acts 
coimwted with the conduct of men m the woild, would be 
equaUy meaningless, foi the Soul being dissociated from the 
un eistandmg and the mmd, there is no one to enjoy the fruits 
ot good acts and Vedic ntes(^) ” 

existence of a supieme God as oieatol oi 
lulei of umyeise He denied that there was any cogent 

pointed to the origin of misery and pam, cruelty andmjustice, 

( 1 ) Mahahharat Shanti Paro Bl Xn-S27 
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mjlTonng niwl jviin (!om\ nml vvliich v\prr nnju^th 

ftpportmnctl nnd unrqunlh suffprcsl — wlilrh n ju t nml l>mo 
volcnt 0<xl o<hiM not tolerate nml for uliich if ]!( exu^tcsl 
Ho could not e<*n|>c the reproacli of cnieltv nnd partinlitv 
His oVL-ttenco must then l>o ru1e<l out ns lK*\rmd tlio pole of 
reason— wlint then rcmnlns* How Is the existence of the unirerw* 
to 1)0 nccounte<l for ! Ilistheorv ofcosmogonv slrictU follows 
the line of inductive mtlocinntion His nrgnment procctHls 
from the known to the unknown till the ultinmte caiuH? w 
reached bevond vhlch he refuses to go tind thov? nlio do he 
attackn bv the same weapon of reason b\ which he luin ])ujlt 
up Ids g\8tcm. To him tho world Is ten! bceau-k it is piovcd 
1)} apjKirccption. That world In ettmal and has Ikh^ nnd is 
developing according to certain Inug out of pnmnrtlinl 
matterf*). It has luvd no l)eginnlng nnd it will Imvc no < nd — 
though it will dissolve into primitive matter nltcmatmg wjth 
evolution oxUtcnce and dissolution. 

But what bccomca of theSoul uldlo matter is undergoing 
its poMlcstincd course tlirough these throe stages T 

Kapil maintains tlint the Sou! or Purv*h ^emaln^ onl\ n 
passive spectator It is tho bupame ’Spirit mto uhiih all 
nidiv'idual consciousness merges, just a>< tho rivemnow into and 
are lost in tlio sea Cut Just ns tho ilrops that make the nver 
never loso their identity even though tlic> liccomo mcrgeil in 
the sea so tho individual soul if it mnv Im so called does not 
loso Its idcntltj though it Is blended with tho cosmio soul 

Tho psychology of lUo Saukhya system Is apcoialh 
important Peculiarly interesting U its doolrinc— that all mental 
operations such as perooption thinking willing ore not jkm 
formed hy tho soul but aro merely mcehmncal procetwoa of 
tho intcmnl organs that is to say of matter Tlio soul itself 
possosaos no attributes or qualities and can only bo ilcsorilwl 
nogativoly There being no qualltalivo difToronco between souls 
tho pnnciplo of personality and identity Is suppllc<l by tho 
subtlo or intomal body wlikdi cldofly fonned of tho inner 

(I) 8i “ PrmirUI of rrorfW — matt* 
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organs and the senses, sunonnds and is made conscious by the 
soul This internal body, being the Vehicle of merit and 
demerit, which are the basis of transmigration, accompanies 
the soul on its wandermgs from one gross body to another, 
whether the latter be that of a god, a man, an animal, or a 
tree Conscious life is bondage to pain, m which pleasure is 
included by the pecubarly pessimistic system "When salvation, 
which 13 the absolute cessation of pam, is obtamed, the internal 
body IS dissolved mto its material elements, and the soul, 
becommg finally isolated, contmues to exist mdividually,but 
m absolute unconsciousness ”(^) 

Kapil explams it by postulating the existence of matter 
and soul According to him, matter is unconscious but contains 
witbm itself the power of evolution (in the interests of souls, 
which ate entirely passive during the process) while Karm alone 
determmes the course of that evolution 

The rigours of this logical system appear, liowever, to 
have been relaxed by a method adopted for bridging the gulf 
between the seen and the unseen Por both the Sanhliya 
and the Vedant appear to liave agreed on the practice of Yoge(“), 
as enlarging the vision beyond the material horizon The 
practice of Yoge oi intense meditation was itself the survival 
of the VediG iapas{^), which was a form of asceticism combmed 
with penance It is not clear whether Kapil himself recognized 
Yoge as the gate-way to higher knowledge, but it was the 
theme of the grammarian Patanjali, who expounded it m his 
Yoge Shasiia, written about 200 BC. The fact that this 
work became known as the SanlcJiya Prmachan, the liEOne given 
to the later Sanbhya Snlras, shows its close association with 
and reoogmtion by Kapil’s school as a part of their system and 
they are so treated m the Mahabbarat But the futility of the 
practice of Yoge without God, which is stih regarded as the 
most efiective means of acquiring occult knowledge and siiper- 
na ural power, must have become apparent to its early 
protagonists , andj>atan]ah had to introduce m his system the 

Mac mnneU’sSanslnlUUrature. “Jom ;or''uman’’ (ofinfltterwahap.nt) 
(') Tug {Lot Jugam-^ yoke ) suffir.4 . pam. 
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dootrino of n personal God tliongb he elenrh siwritsirrcconcil 
able nature nnd therefore relegated bU tuirnt dealing with 
God to tv place unconnected with his trea(i‘»o It wan prolmblj* 
ft forced concession intended tostem the tide of speculative 
reaction hor in his trcatb»c Tatanjali still atlhcretl toibo 
orthodox Sanhhvft doctrine — tliat the final aim of man was 
the absolute isolation of the soul from matter and not as in 
the Vedontie doctrine — the union whb or absorption with God 
JsOT «ro the individual souls hero dcrivwl from the Special 
Soul or God but nroUko the latter — without a beginning (’) 

\8 in tapaa — soflcring without concentration so in \ogc — 
concentration without suffering — was the chief aim Both 
however were believed to lioconducivc tospintual exaltation 
raising the \ogi above the narrow surroundings of tbcmatenal 
world and vesting Kim with a higher power in c!ovTajp*oriation 
with God. The It ogi being an aspirant for wresting the secrets 
of the universe denied to man was intcmiptedin his Dhvan or 
meditation by the powers of hv 11 who by seduction, enticement 
force or fraud sought to disturb himb> dlstracling bu attention 
This foot aceounts for tho legendary episodes connecteil with 
3Iar B intctfcrcQcc with Duddh in hU meditation 

That Buddh was a firm behevor in the rnitorj of Vogo is 
clear from tho Icnour of hh* earllcT life From the moment of 
his great renunciation till tho dav of his deliverance Buddh 
was in search of a key to true knowledge Ho onlv found it In 
Yoga But Buddh believed in \ogo ns a mental telescope he 
did not bollovo In Its efficacy beyond ohastenmg tho mind bj 
freeing it from material distrooliona. It was tho pre-Buddhlatio 
vfow Bat in later time and by Patanjali ^ogo was given a 
special Bignlficnnco and was maintained to he tho chief means 
of salvation. 

^\^lnt is Yogc, then t Blushm tho great sago hnshlraBclf 
oxplalnod it Freed from tho influence of all pairs of opposites 
(such as, boat and cold ;oy and sorrow etc.) over axereWng 
them In their own puro state freed from attachment never nc 

(i) a LUfrmt n p. 
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The onW other coantrr that can at all compare with the 
depth and profundity of tho Indian thought is Greece and hotli 
place knowledge ns tho means to saltation It must ho 
rememhered timt Socrates was horn m ■IfiO H C that is to win 
more than oOn years Ifvtor than tho Vodantlsts Tho ( reek 
philosophy begins whh Thales (040 560 BC) who was a 
contemporary of Bnddh ns ho himself was n contemporary 
of CrroOTs and Solon Tho qumtcssenco of his thought is 
contained in tho following maxim Tho principle (tho /irit 
tho primitl\c ground) of all things Is water all comes from 
water and to water all returns (*) Ills conception of lifo was 
founded on observation and experience Ho know that tho 
seed of life cannot grow wlthoat water and ho conoludcil that 
water was thcroforo thohegmning and tho end of all things 
His disciplo Anaximander maintained that primltue matter 
was the otomal infimto Indefinite ground from ^Id h in 
order of tlmo all arises, and Into which all returns 

Hia own disciplo Anaximenes, conceived tho principle of 
tho universe to bo tho unlimited all embracing o%ct nio\ing 
air from which by rarefaction (firo) and condensation 
(water earth stone) everything olso is formed- His theory 
rested probably on tho fact that ho found the air surrounding 
tho globe as necessary to sustain life Pythagoras 
(M0-500BC) originated tho theory of nombcTs His 
view or rather tho view of his school was that since 
all things existent had fonn and measure, tho only quality 
by which they can ho identified and distinguished was the 
number which was consequently tho vrtai principle ot 
tho univcTBO Tho Elcatics under \cnophon roducwl their 
system to tho Inndomcntal maxim Only being is, and 
non being is not all This was the natural deduction from 
the Pythagorean multiplex system and jioetnlAtctl oxistenco 
to bo compatible only with dividcdncsa in space and sncocsshc- 
noBS m time- Tho system was dovoloped by Pannomdes and 
Zeno who propounded tho monistic doctrine that being and 
thought vroro one and so wore tho body atHl tho souL Ho 

w Bl, -^Wr* niitori of nAOwop*# (fhrHt.f* 
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legarded ongm and decease, perishable existence, multiplicity 
and diversity, change of place and alteration of quality, all 
an illusion or “non-being” what Vedantist had called, a 
thousand years before him, Maya or a mirage Zeno, who 
influenced Plato, developed the same thought by denying the 
evidence of senses and reduced all beings into “ One” which 
he vaguely defined m the Vedantic sense 


Heiachtus held to the doctime of eternal change, the 
alternation of life and death, and that the one prmciple of hie 
is diiabsm typified by the dualism of hie and death Socrates 
said of him. “ That what he understood was excellent, what not, 
he beheved it to be so , but that the book required a tougb 
swimmer” Leucippus and Democritus (160 B C ) founded 
the Atomic thcoiy of Nature, holding that the alternate 
conjunctions and disiunctions of primordial atoms constituted 
the universe Kis theory, like that of Kapil, was atheistic. 
But while India welcomed the freedom of thought, Greece 
banished all free-thinkers like Anaxagoras (bom about 500 B C ) 
and Piofcagoras (440 B C ) who had to leave Athens because 
they ascribed all Nature to be the mechanical product of cosmic 
energy To hmi mind was a mere hypothesis The Sophists 
first led by Protagoras (440 B C ) revived the doctrine of illusion 
and denied the objective existence of matter To them “ man 
IS the measure of all things” 


He closed the first period of Greek Philosophy The 
second begins with Socrates (469-399 BC) and was further 
developed by Ins disciple Plato, and the latter’s disciple 
Ausfcotle Socrates never professed to propound any construc- 
tive doctrine of lus own Fis philosophy is, therefore, only 
an abs^action of bis character as expressed m casual conversa- 
tion He too was a martyr to his own opinions, for as it is 

blasphemy and seducing 


plulosophy is, like Bacon’s Novum 

the timb ^ method for ascertaining 

He liad hved Jus life, removmg the cohw^ebs from 
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iho imn<N of the \oung Atficnian oAm life uqr q \lvid 
lUuMralion of hi'’ oiim tenchlnp ] nr tlie rt^^l lie ►Iinml the 
popuUr I>clief In tl»c irupremnev of the potln nrxl tlin exUtence 
of Ilca^cn nml hell to rewntU the virtuous nnd punl li the 
guiU\ lie xnxs n WUc%et In tUc doctrine of Knnn for he 
consigned to Tniinnw tho«o who Imd committed prent crimes' 
while thcHo who Imd ffufTtcicntlv putificil tlicniK'hcs h) 
phllo^l»l»\ were to live without l>odir' througI»cmt all future 
time and tJuill arrive at habitations %ct more l»cflutlful tlian 
thcN? whidi it is neither caax to de^nlH' nor at jirrHmt is 
there *ufr»eicnt lime for tilt |mrp(y>c <*) 

But ho was not quite eertnin that tlicn was such a thing 
as houl, though he thought it mo^t fitting to l>e l>eHe\nl and 
wotth\ the lioznrd for one whotrustain ita lealltx foriho hazard 
w rvoblo and it Is nght to allure our>-cl\es with sueli things as 
witli cncliantmentB n Socratca was then an agnostic in thcao 
mallens but reason failing ht lomcil to faith to roaUe life 
ogTccuble 

But Uiougii Socratotf foutwled r>o kJiooI uf thought his 
disciple — 1‘lato {-12^-317 ItC.) dW In elTiet it is but a 
dot clopmcnt of the Heatio idcnli^m in wliicli ho dcniiw the 
csistcnco of matter but mahitalns the realit) uf its i<ha tliat 
« to sat Its subjective conerption oh dittinrt from Its objective 
realilj (*) Ho soch on undlvino natural pnnclplc In the norhl(‘) 
ond a malevolent world ik)uM*) His view on the creative 
cnergj la not wcHmIovcIojkxI and ii»,lndce<l not even consistent 
for bo regarded it cither as an emanation of the absolute spint 
orasaverit) of n Klf-cxlstcnt eternity or as nothing but a vul) 
Jcrtlvo conception ond an illusion " Hut Ids main jnirposo was 
to combat the theorj of dualism and for tlds pur^KiH} ho denied 
tlio existence of matter agreeing In this respect with the monistic 
Vcdantlcvicw of ilojo butwith the advnntogc oU on the aide 
of thoVcdnnllst; first beenuao ho had anticipated Plato bj al,CC0 
jcaiB ond Bccorxllj because the Vcdantlst view is explained 

( 1 ) I— FWlO coIWud •ork# 

{Doim).ll3 

(q i I'llito c«I)Ml«d «Qrk 
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witli a gieatci assuiancc and in grcatci detail, and it has not to 
make a futile struggle against dualism’ (^) Plato’s idealism 
was extended to lus conception of God Aihom he regarded as 
also an “ idea of the Good ” His system did not alloii of a 
personal God , for, his absolute idea bemg universal, his God 
must be equally so But Pantheistic though lus system led up 
to be, Plato, hlce lus Master, subscribed to lus belief m the 
traditional faith m God oi gods 

The fact is that Plato’s philosophy and lus rehgion were 
two things apart, and he never attempted to reconcile them 
Plato believed in the individual soul wluch possessed the same 
characteristics as the mnversal soul Thiough reason it 
part.akes of the divme soul, but so long as it resides in 
tlie body, it paitalces of its chaiactei and, bemg subject 
to sensuous feehngs and giecds. it descends fiom the celestial 
to the earthly, from the mmioital to tlie moital sphere 
Body and soul naturally control each other The pure soul 
which has withstood the proof of association with the 
coi-poreal woild untamted, retmns at death mto the state of 
blissful repose, retunmig however, after a tmie to the body 
The ultimate end of the soul is its final liberation fiom its cor- 
poreal compamonslup, wluch can only be attamed by the practice 
of virtue The soul wluch had given itself up to sense, incurs 
the penalty of imgration mto neiv bodies, it may be even mto 
lower forms of existence, fioni which it is dehvered only when, 
m the course of time, it has recovered its purity 

All this sounds as if it ueie an exposition of Buddlusm 
But It IS not It IS pure Platonism and one is cuiious to know 
if there was possibly any exchange of ideas between the disciples 
of the Eastern sage and of the Western ideahst for, the 
Platomc ^eory of le-incaination looks lil^e the paraphrase of 
the Buddhistic doctrme, between whicli and Platomsm theie 
IS much more in common 

The Platonic doctrme received a vigorous attack at tlie hand 
of his versatile disciple Aristotle (384-322 B C ), fomider of the 

U) Schweglers Hrslory oj Philosophy {Sicrhvg's Tr ) SO 
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Perripetatio school, who may he said to have emolAtcd Kapil m 
melting all theonea down m his crucible of ratiormlipm As a 
philoeopher ho was an erapinst and dcoonnced Plato e ideas — 
as only t hings of senae, immortalised and eternalised stenlc 
and as oSenng no explanation for oxistenco. His Bystem cKir 
responds with that of Kapil m that he recognised the oxiBtence 
of an absohito pasove spirit and of the reahty of matter and m 
the case of man, soul as its animating principle Anstotle rejects 
the monjsm of Plato and would equally reject the morusm of tlie 
Vedontio sages. To him the human soul is a iabula rasa upon 
which are inscribed the impressions of its impact with matter 
But as the human aoul fs powerless to act without matter so is 
the divine souL 

His ethics lays pimphamw upon the esero se of virtue 
and not merely upon its knowledge. Happiness, to him 
lies m a perfect aertanty m n perfect hfo. Anstotle was the 
last of the Greek pluloaophera. After him then produotivo 
power declined and became exhausted with the deolmo of then 
national life Zeno (B — 340 B 0 ) founded the school of Stoics. 
To them, God was the active and formative power of matter 
the world was its body and God, its soul Tn them there was 
a revival of the monistic dootnne, though in a diffeient form. 
God ruled the world AU In it is equally dlvm© for the divme 
power equally pervaded olL Everything was subject to His 
immutable laws, and thit law rewarded the good and pimiRhed 
the wicked. Tlicn ethics expressed in the maxim — PoUem 
hature, or Idvo in agreement with Nature subjected hirman 
acts to the rationahty and order of universal Nature The 
touch stone of virtue is reason. 

Little need bo said of Epicurus (342 270 B T ) founder of 
the Epicurean school, whose philosophy was practical and defined 
to bo an activity which realises a happy life through ideas and 
argumontB. Tothcmthesupremojoyisthejoyof spint produced 
by the imperturbable tranquilhty of the wuso man — m the 
feeling of his inner worth of supciionty to the blows of fate. 
To them the tranquillity of the soul, the impnasabillty of mind 
was all m all, though unlike the cynics, they did not shun plea 
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sures of the moment They know notlmig of the moral destiny 
of man To them God exists in the empty intcr-spaccs in human 
forms without human-bodies, in perfect bhss, with no dutj to- 
waids man This practically closes the last chapter in Grecian 
philosophy 

Even a casual reader wall easily discein the close parallelism 
between the Indian speculation and Gieek thought It is not 
easy to speculate how far the tw o systems w ere inter-dependent , 
but the fact that Indian rchgious system is several centimes 
older, makes one feel w'hethcr one cbd not influence the otlicr 
But whether it is so or not, the fact remains that the structure 
of Buddhism w'as built upon the foimdation of Indian riiiloso^iliy 
and that it owes nothing to foreign influences' On the other 
hand, there is the histoiical data for infeicnce that in the fourth 
century B C , when Alexander visited India, he caincd along 
with him the gems of Buddhist thought and that in his passage 
back, he acted as the carrier of the new gospel wluch Buddh had 
preached and the superb moiahty w'hich his lehgion had evolved 
foi the happiness of manlond 
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U?E or THJDDIt 
From B rfA (o 

Qautam who aftcnmrdK a«nimcd iho title of tlfo Buddli 
or tho Enllghtcnod ” was bom of Kjhntrix a parents 022 yeara 
before Christ HU father Shuddhodlmn belonged to tho SJmlc\*n 
clan of Hajpntfl who clflime<! their descent from the Solar race 
of tile Ciflutams founded b} Ikahxaku TlioKiihairitna or Unj 
puts, as thoy were lattcrU called all claim tlieIrdcHcent from 
tho Sun and tho iloon and their clan falls into the solar or lunar 
dynast) 

Bhuddhodhau was a chieftain of the lonaU atato of Kapil 
vaslu or modem Bhlnla, in tho Province of Oudh a temn lying 
half way between BmU end Ajudhla about CO miles to tho 
East of Fyrobnd and about 20 miles off tho right bank of tho 
rivet Ropti and about 100 miles to tho nortJi of Bennre* Tho 
geographical configuration of Iho countr) must have undergone 
but littlo diango since tho dn)n of Gautam 

Tho country for miles aiwi miles U a rolling plain, abutted 
on the North by tho outskirts of tho Himalayas, tho annual 
flsfthlngB from which have given iho surface soil a dark loamy 
colour in wblcn rlco Is stiU tho staple crop ol tho country 
while tho clusters of tall stalely sal trees testifv to tho allusion 
that Gautam was bom mamed and died in tho shade ol a sal 
grove. Tho sal U a forost tree ond its tlmbor hM no ^’alQe 
beyond being used for raltcrs, beams and for mflway-Blccpcrs. It 
pr^ents a contrast with tbo ovor-gToon mango which grows 
In great prolusion and presents a pleasant sight ol thick and 
shapely canopy of deep green foliage Tho other trees which 
one notices as variegating tbo monotonv of tho plain aro tho 
tamarind and peepah ^oy also grow to a conaidomble 
height but while the tamarfed sheds its diminutive foliage in 
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siraiTTi ei and tlie tree is not even in the best of seasons lestful, the 
mango and the peepal are both giants of the plain, nndex whose 
cool^rborous shade the weary traveller and cattle abhe rest m 
the scorching heat of the summer Of these two trees the peepal 
IS sacred to Hinduism, though like the tamaimd, whic is 
not sacred, it is believed to be the abode of evil spirits 


The sal tiee has no place in Hmdu mythology , but bemg 
a tree which abounds in the 6 ' 4 S-Himalayan plauis associated 
vnfch the exploits of Eiiddh, it is mentioned m the Buddhistic 
scriptures The climate of the country round about the 
birth-place of Buddh is Kke that of any place ui Northern 
India cold m wmter and extremely hot m summer The year 
IS divided mto tliree seasons each of four months’ duiafcion, 
namely ivintei, summei and the rams The first season lasts 
from Octobei to March, the second from March to June, and 
the third from June to October The temperature in the 
height of the cold weather descends to about 40°F and m 
places, to the freezing point, wliile m summer it nses even 
up to 110°F But the heat in the country round about 
Gorahlipui is comparatively subdued, and is free fiom the 
hot winds which blow hke a blast from the furnace m, more 
southern regions The inhabitants of this area are Hindus, 
possessmg the puie 7\ryau type of features , though as one 
goes up north on the outskirts of Nepal, one notices an 
admixture of the Aryan and the Mongolian blood, while in 
Nepal this admixtuie becomes piononncedly marked 


The Shakyas, (^) to which the family belonged, appear 
to have been a powerful people, while Shuddhodhan, (^) if his 
name is any indication of his character, had acquired the 
reputation foi fair dealmg by has tenantry It is, perhaps, 
not generally Imown outside the confines of India that 
landed-propiietors and persons of opulence m India often 
acquire a sobriquet, which conveys to the people their out- 


Sk STial- to be powerful, but there is mentions Okkak to be hia ancestor who 
another explanation Sol is the name for Ii\ed on the slopes of the Himalavas m a 
the sat tree (S/iorea rolmsto) m the forest Salgrore — Dialogues 1 — 109, M Vaslu 
of vliicli Ochak (Okkak) founder of the 1 — 361 

>lau had settled do\ni Buddh himself (2) SI Shvddh — pure, odan — rtce 
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standing quftblv nml which nfl often nn not tnkM the place of 
the birth name in jxipular parlance Shiiddliodlmn m as one roch 
name The town of Kapihnslu (*) itpclf was »o named lie 
appear* to Imvo been one of the four brotlicTfl mbng over q 
tcmtor\ about fifty mile* in length and thirty to fort) milc^ in 
widtJuf*) The Slink\ a* were not onl\ a powerful but a numcroiM 
clan and an old tradition PTi*t«tlint Buddh had 80 000 famihew 
of relatives on the father « side and an equal number on tho 
mother * ride (*} \llounng six or M?vcn to n family including 
the dependant*, thla uould make a total of about a million 
persons in tho ShahtTi territory Dr Hbr* David* thinks that 

though tho Bguro l« purciv traditional and nt Lest a round 
nuinbcr (and not unlnflucncctl by the m>*tic value attochtxl 
to It) it IS perhaps not so verv far from what wo might 
expect (*) 

It mutt bo remembered that in theso early davTj the Hindu* 
hadnot become ligKlIy dividcdby caste though tho Kshntny a*, 
os tho nobles had a wola! status above that of tho Bmhmnn. (*) 
and It would bo more correct to speak of them a* a clan or a family 
or Kvl funco llio Im Is of social colierion wn« relationship 

Tho exact use of tliotermdldnotcxitttiUlongaftcrwards ( ) 
and when It did come Into being it was but nnollior name 
for clan. TIio castc-srstem in am proper or exact u>e of tlic term 
did not come into existence till long afterwards nml when It dkl 
come Into existence it v^as so far as the Kshatny os w ere con 
cemed but another name for olnn But it is no more nccu 
rate to speak of onsto nt Bud%ili e time in India than it would 
bo to sjKjak of it at tlio same lime, in Italy or Greece Tlicro U 
no word oven for onsto Tlio words often wrongly lendcnxl by 
that modem expression (itself derived from a Portuguese word) 

p) Bk. Kmp^ni r M -Mrtb **of Mrth nHac* b7 Idoo d«tlacM ui iIm 
rra«*rth'' Tti pr«mt « rHrr foond m of more tb«n SOOO < rjaf 

trw oi red certU | bat Svintua (p U) tb* mum’' 1 J pp M iOO 

menlbm mnabflng rorbo* (t) Rji H* kU U»44kSn /Mw, 

nt of Iron^ In tb« auid/ 1-eiU irmln (Its 

■ar(a«« of tbo yvUcrv nrlb t uul Uartl pi naOabftltMb— ( ilvddi 

(I SOS) un of the OormUipar DKrM — l47*«f« llrdlDnyt 1) kU iikltt 
ow U red colour obaeieed oo /nWU la 
the vorlaee idlbou({1 e*rtb of Ibla kh>d (*) ** OvUkltt Imdtm pfv 1*, I B 

be prodoeed bV dJnliic ” t whiel (4) See 46 ntt ; ''i/vddiiri /sWm 

Owabei^ uldi *TIjU n quit* ofilelnit 61 
U v« eomlder tbe hantee oei^ In tho p) BHikUi India, OS 
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hciv6 notlimg to do with tho question, but do not mean 
caste ” (^) 

ShuddhoShan, the father of Gautam, was one of the five sons 
of Smhahanu, a ruhng prince of Kapil, in feudal alliance vuth 
the b ing of Koushal He had at least tivo wives by whom he had 
three sons His family was closely related to the neighbouring 
prince of Koh by frequent inter-mamages, it being the rule for 
the two families to exchange children m marriages 

Tlie Tibetan legends, confirmed by Buddh (®), trace 
Gautam’s history to a remote ancestor Maheshwai-Sen who 
reigned m Kuslunagar He was succeeded by his descendant 
Karaih, who had two sons Gautam and Bharadwaj. Gautam 
renounced the world and took to asceticism, whereupon Bhara- 
dwa] succeeded him On his dying issueless his nephew Htshvaku 
became king Ilcshvalm was one of the two sons of Gautam 
found in a sugar plantation(®) and brought up by lus preceptor 
Krishna Varna, later on known as Kanak Varna One hundred of 
his descendants reigned m Fatal, tlie last of winch was Ikshvaku 
^^irudhak The following genealogy is compiled ffOm the history 
of his descendants This Ikshvakii was the father of four sons, 
when he married again on condition that if his "vnfe bore a son, 
he should be a king After a while, slie had a son named cither 
Rajyanand or Janta, who was accordingly declared his suc- 
cessor, and by way of precaution, all the four sons by the first 
wife were exiled Tliey took with Them tbeir sisters and built 
huts on the banks of the Gauges, where they lived by buntmg 
Following the advice of a sage Kapil, (who, as Buddh declared, 
was he himself m a previous birth) who had welcomed them, 
they married their sisters , {*) and they settled down on land 
given by him on which they built a town which they named 
Kapilvastu or (“The soil of Kapil”) King Virudhak asked 
one day what had become of his exiled sons and bis courtiers 
told him of their successful exploits, whereupon he exclaimed 
The danng young men ' the darmg young men ”, and from 
tins day they became known as the Shakyas {^) When they 


(1) Bttddhtel lnd\a 62 

“J'wtafc” Rya Davids p 66 
pliila;7on “Bugarcane 


(^) Tlie legend says “ by different 
mothers,” but the tale mentions only two 

Wll BS 

(6) Legends 9 1 3 Vl, Tibetan 
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bccatno numcroufl they boMt ajwthor tcrmi cm fin adjacent spot 
made known to them bj a Bov which they named Devadah, {^) 
oiterwardB known also os Kolf (*) witli wliooo families it became 
ouatomary for tho Shakyas to inter marry They had decided 
to adhere to monogamv but an exception was occasionallv made 
by permitting polj'gamy aa in the cnao of Shuddhodhan who as 
a young prince had been sent out hr his father to subdoc the 
Pandava hiU-trlbo who liad been raiding liis tomtoiy 

Beal opincBthatlheShakjas were in then ongln Scytlilans 
who conquered Assyria and Banos and Bubaeqiiently tho whole 
EaHtern world nndcr Timur and Changer Khan He hoses his 
infcpcDce on four facts — firal that tho Roj'thians were so called 
because thev were famoua nTcheis and Imvc been po mentioned 
by Herodotus (*) Lenormant says that tho word is derived 
from the CJothic word SlittOta an oichcr (*) secondljf thev 
venerated their anccators tombs (*) thirdly they erected 
Btupaa over their graves and fourthly that Buddh had left 
explicit dlrootions that he should bo buned according to tho 
old svatem of Chakiavartls or WIk^ Kings (*) But theso 
reaaona do not appear oven plausible much less oonchudve 
alnce the Kahalnyas who ore professional worriorB must bo 
equally good archers wlulo onceetor worship Is a common feature 
of the East and extends aKke botli to Aryans and Mongolians 
while the erection of Biupas was consequent on a royal funeral 
accorded to ChakravortiB, whioh is as much a Hindu as a Ksha 
tidya instituliotL Moreover the fact that Buddh pnded 
himself upon being on Aiya and a Kahatrlyn disposes of tho 
conjecture as to his auceetiy 

The annexed genealogical tree shows Buddh s close 
conneotiocQB as also Siddharih s other rclatKms. 

p) B«*i 13 m n— 117 

R 7 Dkrida so <») IV— 117 

S SBrnc* 140 (b B«ftl »OmUm —Oh 11—110 — 1)0 

Bmdtihn 1 10) 100 


e 
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Siiftliarth, otherwise known as Gautam, and after wards the 
Buddk, (^) was apparently the only son of his father, bom of 
Maya Devi daughter of Suprabuddh who died only seven 
days after her confinement The care of the child devolving on 
her sister Prajapati who acted as his step-mother, as she was 
also the co-wife of the King, and had by him a son and a 
daughter The Lahi Visiai thus describes Gautam’s conception . 
“ When the wmter was over, m the month of Baishakh, the 
Bo fbisatv descended fom the beautiful Tusbit abode, his head 
cocbmeal coloured, teeth streaked with gold, complete with all 
hmbs and parts of limbs and faultless m every organ ” 
The only fact of historical value is the month of conception, 
so that m ordinary course Gautam must have been bom m 
January ,(^) though Buddhists now observe the bill moon 
day of Baishakh as his birthday for celebration 


Maya dreamt of the entry of the white elephant mto 
her womb, sent foi the Emg and infoimed him of it He 
sent foi the Brahmans who mterpreted the dream to her as 
foUows “ A son shaU be bom unto thee, his body adorned 
with tokens, worthy descendant of the royal race, a noble 
ruler of the world. “When he forsakes love, royal power and 
palace, and without givmg any more thought to them, wanders 
forth m pity for the whole world, he wiU become a Buddh, 
to be honoured bv the three worlds and he will make glad the 
universe with the marvellous nectar of immortality ”(®) In 
due course, Gautam was bom m one of the garden-palaces. 


(J) other names and titles n ere b< 
towed on him bv which he is referr 
to m the ecnptures For example, 
IS referred to as — * 

1 ■^itiyaBandhu{AdiiyaSon,Ba,m 

kinsman— Kinsman of the Sun,”) 

Sharana- 

xleiuge of the Refuges ”) 

3 Bhagwal (The Lord) 

I^rd “ The Blesa 

® (“Universal monarch 

“monarch of the globe ”) 

6 Jm (Ana conqueror) 

7 Ma^ purush Great man. 

8 Mahavn (Maha great, Fir, -hero) 


9 Shalyatmnn (or Sage of the Shakim 
clan) 

10 Shakya Srnha (“ Lion of the 
Shakjas) ’ 

11 Shast (Shnsla — “ The Teacher ”) 

12 Siddharth (“ One who has fulfilled 
the object ” of his coming) 

13 Sraman (Samano — “ The ascetic ”) 

14 Svagat (“ Welcome ”) 

m Wathagata [Tatha—the> same, 
Oata goes — “ One who comes and goes 
his predecessors, t e the Budcths) 
(-) Gautam bom after 10 months, 
16 p 27 

(3) Laht Vistar 23 23. 
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knoKn M tho Lumhinl park of tho Klng(‘) Hearing of hla 
birth a great nnil aged sage — by name Asit — accompanied b) 
hifl rirtcra won — \ardnlt— came to eeo tho child and sak in 
hun thothirty two chief slgn^ ami eighty additional edgni of the 
future ddivcrer of tho world Tho birth of tho pnneo woa made 
tho occaalon of great rojoifungs In the town which tKTw de- 
corated and through tho streets, apnnUerl with perfumea 
and strewn with flowers, ho was token to the temple to bo 
presented to tho gods whoao images are said to ha\o como 
to life and which throw thcmscKce upon tho infant s feet 
In duo courao tho child waa put to school under tho 
tutelage of '\Tshwamitr(‘) wlio must have Imtmcd him with 
sacred learning which children of tho iwicc-bom were 
pnvilegcd to rccci\ c Ills studies would nccessanic mcludo a 
study of the ^cdas which children of tho highest caste and 
of noble houses were privileged to recite by heart in addition 
to which they would be taught grammar and arithmetic 
writing was then taught on wooden Kiates, in his case made 
ol sandal wood of a rich colour eilgcd with gold and cmcrustcd 
with jcwela(*)ni8 fellow students were aons of Councillors, with 
three of whom oa ho grow older ho went out to see a \ Ulago of 
lannors, where he roamed about hero and there, aimleaa, olone, 
and without a eotnpanicm arwl espying a Jambu tree In tho 
forest ho sat down hla legs crowed, in meditation 

The King took this to indicate tho voung prince s Inclina 
tion and in order to break him off hia newly formed habit ho 
cast about fora suitable bride 6ov oral eligible raaWcni were 
found but os tho young Prince was not easy to please howna 
requested to make his own choice. Five bundirwl beautiful girls 

(1) It h«r h»d Dvomlm IftH niM bo 

th«UD|t iK tb« Qo(^ iLad (I fruMml It nvrlptun «li I «u 
Urthln^ U I’uOi **A at t«<l by Ailiolt* l romnw i iM icmt ih* 

tapH by Dov eOQtahrt mvw*nt« birti of OautAto UuSSb 

Uo* ta (toM tb* Birth of DoMh f ora (*) ftbor* q«et*UotM tr* frera tbo 
th««ide of Qurva 19 Lmla vklob d*p4ot« tbo Ufo | 

Atboko b*(l pQlkr I •ocamnoo- Doddh !■ (m -ow t Drvlodv la J ra. 

rat* tb* ar*(U| aikd fr«*U l^umUol from Tb* {r**ro*" r* raUgioai fa thrtr 
taxe* and radored rent I only a altldlt baraMar aad d*pl«t tfa* Uf dtrtoad 
part of tb* prodac* -llnhwh "faatrfy- bythadaroau it «tU b* enlr r«(rr*d 
ftrfu »f Ailiti ** 169 to h*r**ft*( wbia* *t faet ( biwori 

LotaUnJ nov MU*d RoiameDdaJ oal amJa* oaa b* gfaaned oat of U, 
pillar d l* eoT M < d by D Fohrar on tat (•) £ai<t Firtar 4) 
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pataderl before him, l)iit he dismissed flicm all Mith cosHy 
jewels One amongst them, iiho ramo late, iias Gopi, the 
daughter of ©andapam of the Piliakya elan— his own cousin 
She looked Gaulam in the face after he had gnen away all 
the magnificent ornaments then, with a merrj. look she 
said “ Pimce, what have T done that you despise me ’ ’ 
To which the Prince replied “T don’t despi'^e vou but, }oii came 
last of all ” And so saying, he took from his finger a costh 
ring and gave it to hei She was thus selected to be his wife , 
but her father objected to her man) mg a man A\ho had ne\cr 
shown any proficiency in learning or sport Gautam’s father asked 
him if he w'as able to show an^ proficiency, and on the son 
declaring his abihty, he fixed a date and caused it to be 
proclaimed thioughout the city by the nnging of bclLs In 
seven more days shall the Pnnee shev' Ins skill Let all those 
exercised in all skill assemble together 

On the appointed day, I he first poison to appear on the 
scene was his own cousin Dev Datt This gentleman was 
his early nxal and life long cnemv On this occasion he was 
beside himself wnth jealous), and seeing a wlnte elephant of 
great size brought into the citx', lie laid liold of it by tlie trunk 
with Ins left hand and killed it wnth one blow' of the right 
Then came aftei lum Pnnee Sundamnnd who asked the 
multitude who had killed the elephant They named De\ 
Datt “It IS an evil deed ol Dev Datt ’ he exclaimed, 
and seizing the carcass of the animal by the tail lie threw it 
outside the city gate Gaiitani came next and made a similar 
mqiiiry IVlio has killed it ?” The crowd answered, “ Dei 
Datt” “ This IS an evil deed of Dev Datt And by whom 

was lb dragged outside the gate ? ' They replied, " By 
Sundamand” “That” said the Prince, “is a good deed of 
mi arnand Yet this beast hath such a great carcass that 
when It lots. It will fill the whole city with stench ’ Then 
standing on the carriage, he put out one foot to the ground , 
an -mt is great toe lifted up the elephant by the tail, and 
hurled it over seven walls and seven moats, tiU it was a Kose 
[ 2 , miles' distant from the city 
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Thor© ■RCnj 500 other ShaVyA youths against whom Hautom 
BUCcewfoUy competed in catUgraphy and arithmetic archery 
and vrrcsllmg OoDdapam waB satisfied and so \\aH lopi 
who had been >\'atching the sports unveiled— for ^^bllh she 
was Tcpitr\*ed but she retorted that those «ho hnd thui 
senses under control rcijuirwl no \eil — abich satisfied King 
Sbuddhodhan. This cpi-iodc is mitnictiNO in that it show 
that l^omcn in Buddh s tune usually remainctl veiled iron) 
their ^dcr relations and rciJpectAhlo strangers, tg the 
father In law the huabaixl a elder brother (but not his vounger 
brother) and the rest That (Jopi appeared unveiled before 
a motIcT crowd of oght-sccra flhows however that purdah 
was not then strictlv observed nor its non-observance sciioualv 
itseiitei 

After tlic toiimaincnt ( aufam vras married to Gojii wkI 
iho was given tlio name of \ asliodham and became Ids Bcnior m ife 
He took Ivro moro wives, namclv \aslKXl8 and Utpal Vatu 
but tlicfto two Junior mves apjiear to play no furtlicr i»rt in 
the Ufo-storv of Oautnm Tlic slorv of Gautam s ndraculouB 
conception blrtli and niarruigc bv Simi/nmrar(') must not be 
taken to Ixj ncccssnnlv consonant with facts, tliough tiio 
legendan account Is often repeated without eomment Tlic 
fact is, that similar aceounta arc given of the Uve^ of the 
Pandavos in the iraAaMam/ and of Ram in the llamaifon 
Bat In tlio present ease tlicro is moro than one reason to 
treat the Incident an a tnui'iiMiient imagery and inconsistent 
^th the other recited facts, and sucli are tho other legends 
mentioned in tlic, sctjucL So far aa regards bis niarriago it 
u deer that Gautam liiiusclf had selected Ids bride Hen 
father had agreed to give her to him m marriage but before 
giving Ills final consent he wished to allay hie doubts about 
hi* ability and proweaa. 1 his must liavo been known to oil 
tho Shokyas and delicacy would have dictated disorerion in 
enteilng the lists with Gautam Again, Gautam s father waa 
a rigidly orthodox Hindu, and the marriage* of Hindus then, 

'aloQl i th Imo tl>« vomui 

oflwwl hw*elf n m*m*«*p t tl,* wiUMC 
ol aa op«Q laoTMaiwit. 


(1) Bk. Aho^w-mU r«r m»t^ 
SUntlon liy vonaii ol own 1 b*- 
A la™ erf Hind jojwtU** p»»- 
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as now, are made m heaven They do not select their waves 
themselves The selection depends upon castmg of the horo- 
scopes and the pioved aflhnty of the ruling planets of the 
parties to be married wluch is left to the calculation of the 
Brabman-priest 


The available records do not shoiv at what age Gautam 
Avas mamed, but judging from the fact that he was old 
enough to perform those feats of anns m competition V'lth 
his competitors, he must liave been pietty old Avhen he got 
married Hindus m those days, as now, mained young the 
usual age for scions of well-to-do families bemg to twelve to four- 
teen, mamed to girls aged eight to ten years This is in accor- 
dance with the mculcation of Manu who had laid down the 
age of eight as sufficient for a girl’s marnage,(*) though m the 
case of boys adult mamage is held preferable (^) 


However, whatever the age of Gautam’s mamage, one 
tiling IS certam that he had now agreed to enter the state of 
an ordinary householder, and that whatever hjs early pro- 
chvities towards meditation and asceticism, they had been 
overcome by the appearance of a vivacious and a beautiful 
bnde It is quite clear that when mamed, she could not have 
been under sixteen, probably more , while one may hazard a 
guess that Gautam must then be about twenty. That this is 
not AvhoUy imagmary will be apparent from the fresco scenes 
depicted m the IMit Visaim and at Ajanta 


Of Buddb 8 relations at this time, we know only two 
Bo h wOTe his cousins -one of them, Dev Datt, to 
whom reference has already been made, became early jealous 
f later in hfe developed mto his implacable 

foe, the other, Anand was always deeply attached to him, 
ecame one o his earhest disciples and was bis constant 
compamon and trusted fr.end. We do not hear of any other 
re a ions, oug the family of the Shaky as bemg numerous 


(p Manu Oh IX— 88 , . _ 

(2) Manu IX — 94 “a man on finished his studentship earlier, and 

years may marry a cirl of 12 t the duties of his next order -would other 

ho finds one dear tn hm ” wise be impeded, let him marry imme 

man of 24 years, a darnel ’^8?^ ” 
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and powerful* it Imt natuml that Oairtam must luvvo Imd 
other TvUtlons tlirm^h wr know nothinf; ohoul them 

The u ual rule ^Uh a K hft!ri>a priner in ihsi u|»on hi< 
marTvipe the heir^ipparmt Indiictc^l into the nflair^ <if 
the State bcm^; u^alK nllottetl the |jt L o( Clilel ^llni iri or 
other important functionarv aeeoniin;; to hii procli\it\ oml 
aptitude Hut it doe^ not ajpeat that rautam n^ l?nr<l 
on\ fu h duties a Lid he had ehnnn hiin«'lf to 1>r of o 
rctlnng contemplate e dlij>o«ltlon and It pmhahls the 
rwnn whj Dandpanl ohJre(e<l to p\*r hi dauphler in 
manlipc to a l>o\ hnwcicr Idphh pLwT»l without proof of 
hf-i prowe>.i If tidi pan of the ri'f'ion of life 1«« lN*Iiert><I 
It conlradirta the oilier fvccount dc]»lrt«l in the /✓tfif I i Inr 
lliat Jn lua Inmlnp he liad out ma^tcml hli nin ter If 
Oautam luiU Ik^ an infant prodipj- which hr i rv)nr<CTHcil 
!)) the deroul Kulptor to l»c two thlnc% are errtoin ))iii(l)iaiii 
would never luxro hedutod to j.i\c hi lUuphli r in niarrmpe 
and if he tifd the frporta muit hate l>e«-n a mere di p[i\ and 
not the fcriou^ compeUtKm thn ate rr^irr-<i»tril to U 
Again the maiden mod<-*t\ of the K hatnva pitl wouM 
prevent tJieir joining in a ImmUTom|Ktltk>n for llie linnd 
of Gautam in the manner dtpkUxl nil of vrldrli nj>j»cnn lt» 
be a hiitnoDK rmlreiU Itminl addiil for cfTrct thougli ihcrr 
wm good gruundi for believing tival ( aulani waa indi pov^I 
to enter Into tlic Iwubgc of marriage anc| tlial he rindctl 
Ills father « propo^al for it UU Ida marriage h\ Simynm 
tur (courtship) waa resolved ujKnu Indc«l the entire fetifM 
of frcHcow wiiicli depict tho life of Ituddh muil l>e taken 
with a grain in fool mnn> gralna of mU llie\ are Iield to 
cralx)d\ a modicum of truth nml huropean Kholars Iia\T 
large!) drawn upon llicm but tlig fact nmialna tliat tlir\ were 
tributes of tlic <lcvout who lind to draw upon their Imagination 
for glorifying tlio life of their roierrd Tenelier wliom thci 
Iiad begun to adoro m Ood, Tho wiino remarks appl\ to Ills 
rairacukraa conception in tho form of a wldto olopliont 
Sucli animal being rare is greatly prixed and is clafsed 
aa a sacred Bjinbol of Buddliistic faltli* Tho clepharil god 
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Ganesh- is the Hmdu god of wisdom, and the white elephant 


IS only an improvement on him 

Of the peisonal appeaiance of the Perfect One, we know 
direct^ very httle ihis images, though innumerable, give no 
clue to lus fignie or features , since they have been moulded 
according to the type of features, x^revaleut m the country of 
the '!Culptoi In some cases, they are allegorical and in all cases, 
unreliable For instance, take the height The images vary 
from a few inches to colossal height, say, up to 70 feet , and 
the pious Buddlust verily beheves that he was as tall as he is 
represented. They are even endowed with hfe They are mostly 
carved m stone, though some are made of gold, brass, marble, 
sandal-wood and clay, in varymg postures, some recumbent, 
but mostly sedant or m the squatting position 

As many of these statues stand smgly, it is not possible 
to guess lus height h 3 '- comparison with othei figures They 
are aU stated to be self-created, even by the artist who 
fashions them So far then as Ins height is concerned, we 
have no rehable data Prof Bfoniei-WiKiams tbmlcs that Buddh 
was probably tall even foi an up-coimtiy Indian, where the 
average of a man’s stature is about five feet eight or mne 
inches {^) He would then make Buddh a six-footer but there 
IS not the least justification for it In tire first jilace, the 
average height of an up-coimtry Indian is not what the Professor 
lias estimated it to he In tlie second there is no 

reason to suppose that Buddh was above the average On the 
other hand, if this were the fact, his earhest hiogiapher would 
not have failed to notice it On the contrary, in the ear- 
hest frescoes and x>aintings now extant, Buddb is not given 
an}^ prominence ni pomt of height A conjecture has been 
hazarded that the Shalcyas were a nomadic tube who entered 
fiom Tibet and Hoithern Asia and that thej’^ became assimilated 
with the Aryan Hmdu and Aveie admitted mto the Kshatnya 
caste Tliere is agam no data foi tins, an 3 ^ more than for the 
conjecture that Buudli w^as a negro because he is* depicted as 
possessing curlj’’ hair ^ (®) But even if theie Avere, it Arould be 


(') ‘ Jiu3dhi/)iii ’’ p 177 

l») *S;nouslj so Le)d~Seo/nct noted in 


W lUiams “ Buddhism, ” 474 f n (3) 
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one more nrpmimt apnln t OKumlng Huddh lo of an\ Imt 
the normal height hinee theM? Imn'ipmnta from the North 
belong to the Mrmpolwn ►lork nntl nre onllnarilv fqiwl orwl 
Hqunrcvbuilt pf^iple »ith their l•l<^ntmg v\tr* \>crulwr tt» 
tlwt nee Tlie Curhlin who Iwib from \q>nl m prolsibb 
the lH-*t krxmn rxamjilr of thi< rir< 

Somueh for the height Turtilnp im xt to lil< fmtum nre 
ognln ronfn>ntc<i h\ n vmnt of imanlmltx thnugli im thiM point 
it If* not K» markerl Tlie one orjnri which enmr of hM imapen 
nndouhtrdl\ cxnp*rrnte tlie mr triilcli In enne l< fhtmn 
long and miching up lo the ehou!dcr(*) h vrn in tlie ro!cK.al 
figure di*<*orerr<l fn Itciddh-^ n\n ulilrfj b l»enriftp tfie \mr 
coi ’^jfondinc to 142 A 1) thb nlmortnaHtx i m lU iKrticraldc 
riul whether It wns lnlendr<l to Ik* true lo nature or \nn 
merrh to fmnlxilke n irnlt one cannot k\\ The ran* an 
clcpliantlne arwl artunllr touch the elmulder In the etaluo 
pUec<l In the external nlclM-'* of the llu(!ah>( axTi teinplr l»efon 
ita TT^tonitlon. Hut the fact rrmoln* ilwi otlier ffatuea and 
Images do not rmphn-be thU aural tlrforml«\ 

Tljat Iluddh won ehotl lioir after hb r\iiutK*mllr>n mn\ 
Ik* taken for granted for Iwd he not rut of! hb trr-ww nith 
hb Bwonl lo eipnall/e his olwndonnienl of the world ’ 
Before that neni ho^^e^tT he aore long lmv*<^rf dre^KKl 
and eomlted tlirm and luul tlom fiouing down to tiu 
ncck« It the ftuJiion In tlio-^* daM*, In the hiatuca 
and imagw Inwlilch fJnutani In dcpwt^lliare-hendofl hla aliort 
hairn ore aJjonn as rurl\ jrtolmhh lterau*e the ]K)sj>eK.'ikm of 
curls wan iK-llcvcd lo Ik* nn auspicious idgn(*) But In mo>>t 
statue's an<l Images Ms luad isco\erc<l witlj n K'ri>eiit>coil bh the 
emhiem of etemjl> Hie nwrllo form of iho Hlnslu god 8hl\ 
IS n presented an nearing a wtpenlwillml In the case of Buddh 
It Ims the added nignlficancc of commemorating the legend— 
tlint during hln jwnod of meditation ho r-an nltout to be o\Tr 
whelmed h} a btonn when Uic hcrpent McKallml camo to hrs 

(>) Tbt lloB f ItlS latjM I Ufi Btbsr WT)M*fli tto**. 

prob«bir IoUn<W to t^fr Ma ■ebl P| M. WtAtuna ** 

UOL M *-(«}• el BObU MMr« lW« 414 fji, (3>. 
wars Lm f dJMm, m* pndjuut, liar* 
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rescue and coiled Iils body round Mm and stretched Ms hood 
over Ms head for shelter The top of tMs coil shows a pro- 
tuberance, winch IS a copy of the Hindu ascetic’s coil of hair, 
tied up m a fore-knot or a cMgnon Tlie ej^’cs and the eye- 
brows in the statues are both of the curved Aryan type so 
LS the nose, in some aqmlme, m others flat — with the nostrils 
wide and protrurling, and the bndge low This is characterLStic- 
ally marked m the second century statue, now m the Calcutta 
Museum In this, the hps are carved tMck, a trait reproduced 
in some later images The general contour of the face, m 
these and other representations, is certainly of the handsome 
man he is described to be Of tMs there can be no doubt , 
and it can be concluded from the incidental references to his 
person in an ancient poem, wMch describes Ms visit to Rajgrah 
after his renunciation, and the visit to him by its kmg, ivho 
dissuaded Mm from turning a monk, adding “ 3’'oung, thou art 
and dehoate, a lad in Ms first youth, fine is thy colour, hke 
a Mgh-born noble’s ”(’^) And similarly, the first Brahman sage 
he went to, exclaimed “ Behold * see the noble appearance of 
that man (^) wMch meant tall and stately But the art of 
statuary was never much advanced m India , and the sculptor 
m every case, appears to have blended Ins notion of the Hindu 
ascetic practising Yoge, of wMch he has added allegorical trap- 
pings and given the whole the conventional appearance of 
mental abstraction 

The common features of all statues, however, are that they 
are invariably draped, the cloth covering the body the right 
shoulder being left bare, in striking contrast to the images of 
habir the founder of Jaimsm and the later Jam saints It 
faithfully represents Gautam’s dissent from the combmed doc- 
tnn^ of the Hindu ascetic, as those of his contemporary 
foimder of the Jam religion and Ms cousin Dev Butt, who 
a j out of pique, joined that creed In Nepal many images are 
found of Buddh holding the alms-bowl, but these are not 
common elsewhere 
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Tlic Hindus appl) (V m4Tk ot wndal wood paBto on their 
face as the avmbol of their caMo Some of Ruddh s images 
n*pre*cnt tlUs cnHtc-mnrk on the forc-hend but It iscertainh 
not true to hfc as Boddha whole life was hpenl Indccning 
caste ami its outwanl hhoa Not nakedne*^ not maticil 
hair not dirt not fasting not hdngon tlic ground not t*mear 
ing witii n Iir^ not tiittmg motionless — can irurifx a mortal who 
liAs not oTctcomc <Ie<ftes (*) 

Nothing is known nor can be definiteU a«oertaincd of 
Qftutam a home-life after Ws matnog*' Tlie legemis connected 
with ids mental attitude towards the great woriil culmbmting 
m the dccLdvc Btep he took in his tiAentN ninth \Tnr are limv 
CTcr nnmcroiu From their recital thev all appear to bo 
apoerv’plial but some of tliem will Iw gi\en here to lOicw wlial 
treadora in the same path conceives! to have licen the punctual 
ing perloda of his intervening life Tlirv are all depleted in the 
IflUi \ iWar 

The 5 cars following his raamago a ere spent in t be regal splen 
dour of an Oriental Court 8btid(!bodhan bad built for bin l^rinec 
three palaces m vrhfcli to beguile bi time adapted to tbo three 
seasons of the year The women attendants regale him with 
dancing andmuaic which (ortho nonce turn liautnm s thoughts 
away Irom hit growing mebneboly But Ijaulam soon rccovcw 
himself lie feels sated with tho pIcaKuio offered to him Ho 
yearns lor a change Ills father had taken care to see that 
tho young Pnneo was made a prisoner in his own home Ho 
was sarroonded by courticis, ellcndanta^ sentinels and guards, 
while ho was freo to enjoy tho 0vo Incompamblo kinds of 
loro and tho yoimg women were always near him with music 
song and dance Fv cn tbo gods nro seduced by this company 
but Qaulam feels satUted, and other thoughts awaken In him and 
ho orders his chariot to go to tho plcaauro-gardctu He emerges 
from the gate of his palace bended by a raihtary escort of soldiers 
clearing tho way with drawn rworda In hand. Tho carriage and 
pair Is dzivon by a coachman wbUo an attendant holds a golden 
umbrella over him His rotinuo follow him but as ho pro- 

(!) (•) IMa 1 U«- PiaH II p. 01 
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deeds to his palace, he" receives the first shock of Ins life for 
he sees in front of him on the road “ an old man, aged, worn 
out, with swollen veins on his body and broken teeth, wrinkled 
and grej -haired, bent, crooked as a root, broken, leamng on 
a stick, feeble, without youth, his throat utteimg maiUculate 
sounds, his body bent and supported by a staff, tiembling in 
all his limbs and parts of limbs ’’n Seeing this decrepit 
figure, Gautam mquued of Ins charioteer “ ^Vhat human form 
lo this, so miserable and so distressmg, the like of which I 
have never seen before ? ” The charioteer repbed “ This is 
what IS called an old man ” 

It IS cunous that the Pimce required the charioteer to 
tell him what every child would know , and the Prince was a 
Bodhisatv sent down from Heaven for the salvation of 
mankind But such is the legend, this and others to follow 

The Prmce mquired “ And what is the exact meaning 
of this expression ‘old ’ ? ” 

The charioteer answered “ Old age imphes the loss of 
bodily poAver, decav of the rntal functions, and failure of mmd 
and memorv This poor man before you is old and approaching 
his end ” 

Then asked the Prmce “ Is this law umveisal ? ” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ this is the common lot of all hrong 
creatures All that is bom, must die”(*) 

On another occasion, as he was proceeding to his pleasure 
garden, he saw on the road a man sick of a disease. OA’'ercome 
by hot feimr, Ins body exhausted, soiled by hn? own excreta, 
AAithout any one to help him, without shelter and breathmg with 
chfficulty 

The Pimce mciuiied of his charioteer “ II^o is this un 
l^'^PPy being ’ Tlie charioteer rephed “ This is a sick man, 
and such sickness is common to all ” 


(>) Lain 1 itiur Plate 5G p G2 
(-) T\ie (ictmlB in this and the next 
three legends are not in the T^Ui Vistar 


bnt are token from the Chinese version of 
AbhiTitsL LLrciman Sutra {BeaVs trausla 
twn) 
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On liU <hin! fmirxl hr n ilnwl mnti runh^I on n hh*i 

Tlim ttj'l'nl ihr 1 lirKf UTjii i' thi hortir on»Txnl 
on lil^ l*r<) ro\rml «ith ftranprlr rohriml pannrntfi ^ur 
\x proplf nrvpinj: ntvl Utnrrrllnp? 

TIjIh rrpllol ihr rl cirhilrr ii rnllnl n <lrrtjJ I c»lv 
hr liM mdr<l hi' lUr hr hn** no ftitilirr of form an*! 

no <lr«lrr« of »n\ liiwl hr I onr with ihr an*! ihr 

frllrtl trrr hr i Iilr a fultKil «nll m falhn Icnf no morr 
fhftU \ r MV hi falhrf m<ithrr 1 nrtlirr tn »l irr nr rltbrr 
rrlallvfw hi irfwlv I »lmil An»1 vonr I'rtlr nl»o mn»i romr 
to thi 

On thr frwrlh <*rvn ion ihr I nnrv a monh Atrfmp 
on ihr road tiulri tTrtn^ul! hill « I <ii--trlit»n An<l hrlf><^intrnl 
not alloirinp liU pUrKr lo wanflrr nor loohinp farilirr than 
ihr Imph of a voVr havinp At1«liK»l thr path that hrinp 
pmrr of tnlr>d orrl horrmr ^hominp that prtitr «)| mirri In lil 
fOTwartl arrl hi« 1 arkw-anl prorr of mini In ihr Jrjolinp 

arrl thr tominB a»tiv of hU ryr* pwr of mlinl In hi' l^nnl 
ing untl hl^ nrrirhlnp jcarr of mln»l In thr mmrinp of hi 
roftt Itrppnp I owl Atrl monk a (riwk 

WTjO ia thl'f tlir 1 rinrr Inqtiiml Thi' man Mid thr 
charioicvr dnoirn hhnrrlf to clmritr arxl n>imin' hi aj»|v 
lltra on«l hi' I kwHIv ilrolrr^ Hr hurl m>hoiI\ I nt (|nr~( porvl 
to all, aryl la full of (rvrniwith> for all 

Tlirn thr 1 rinrr a'kr<l thr iiM-riir to pivp an Arrounl of 
III' cowlition 

Hr rrpllol — 1 nm rallrtl n homrlrK' OM-rtir 1 hnxr for 
Mkni tlic work! rrlfltivr' and frinvla I »vrk drllxrmnrr for 
mjftclf and ifr^lrr thr Nilvntlon of oil rrroturr^ niwl I do Imnn 
to nonr 

The aight of the monk unrorr*! for and allll carr fire hml 
fiml hU imaginnllofi and would hoNv l«l lo hi' immwllatr 
rcnnnrintlon wrrr It not for thr fact that m hr mounted bla 
chariot ho rorritctl (hr tiding' of tho hirtb of a aon Hr mj'r 
Uahuht la lioni to me a fetter liaa lircn forged for mo. 
He return' homo nml nn ho allghta from bl' car bl-t eye* 
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fall upon a pimcess standing on the balcony of the palace 
Seemg him , she exclaims “ Happy the repose of the mother, 
happy the repose of the father, happy the repose of the wife, 
whose IS such a husband ” The prmce tlunhs to himself 
“ TVell might she say that a blessed repose enters the hearts of 
mothei, when she beholds such a son, and blessed repose 
enters the heart of a father and the heart of a wife But 
when comes the repose which btmgs happmess to the heart ? ” 
to which he himself gives the answer “ BTienthe fire of lust 
is extmguished, when the fire of hatred and mfatuation is 
extinguished, when ambition, error, and all sms and sonows 
are extmguished, then the heart finds happy repose 

Moved by his own thoughts, the Prmce approached his 
father and said “ I wish to become a wandermg ascetic(^) 
and to seek Nirvan , all worldly things, Oh Kmg ' 
are changeable and transitory’ The King wished to divert 
the young Prmce’ s thoughts by remforcmg the women’s apart- 
ments, and ordered ‘ Let music never cease , let aU kmds 
of play and amusement be provided simultaneously Let the 
women use all their powers of attraction and bewitch the Prince, 
Fo that his spuit is dimmed by pleasure, and he will not go 
away to wander as a monk ’’ 

But the King soon found tins unavailing , for, Gautam, 
who had decided to become a monk, said to himself “ It would 
not become me and would shew mgratitude, weie I to leave 
without informing the King, and without talrmg his consent ’ 
He entered the palace and presented himself before the King, 
and spake, “ Kinder me no more, and be not sorrowful thereat, 
for the hour of my departure, 0 King, is come Therefore 
be content, 0 Prmce, tbou and tliy people and tby realm ” 

The King endeavoured to turn him fiom his purpose and 
fought agamst his son’s desue , but finding bim obdurate, be 
at last gave way and spake “ It is thy desire to bring by re- 
demption salvation to the world, let the aim thou hast set 
before thee be achieved,” 


P) Sfc “ Panvrajak,” 
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Next morning the King collwl together the whole company 
of Shakyos and apprised them of tlio matter ThoPnnee H'Ul 
depart wliat must now bo done 1 Tl>o Slu\k\'na animTred 
^\c will keep guard o\cr him O King — for whi arc n 
great compoiw of Shnki-as and he Is but akme How shall lie 
bo able to foreo a wn\ to depart T The gu^^wla were acconlingU 
doubled and the sensuous plcAKurca incrensed But Gautam 
felt that in the mklst of Hfo ho was in dcAtlu He beheld the 
nght of Ids women 1\ Ing dead In slceji some with their gar 
menta tom awaj others with dtshcvcllcd hair some iihoso 
omamenta ere all fallen off otheis with broken diadems, some 
whoso shouWera wero bruljicd and others with naked limbs, and 
mouths awry and squinting e\*es and some slobbering 
And meditating on the idea of puriU and penetrating tlio 
idea of impuntj ho saw that from the solo of the foot to the 
crown of the hood tliebodj orlgmatcalnimpurll} Iseompoundcd 
of impuritN and exhales im|Kint\ without end. At this time 
he spoke this verso 0 hcB of Ihlng beings, with man) cn 
tmnecs dwelling place of death and age what rw man 
having looked tlicrcon would not oonsidcr his own liodN to 
bo his cnem) t 

Hohadnowflnall) made up bis mind to renounce the world 
At midnight ho roused his faithful charioteer — Chandak from 
hla sleep and said Quick Clmndak, dcla) not bring mo m) 
prince of horses decked with all his ornaments, ily salvation 
Is about to bo fulfilled and this da) will it rurol) bo acconi 
pUshod.” Chandak natumll) felt gnoved to hear these wonbt, 
and wished to dissuade Ids )*oung master from taking aucli step 
But Gautam WTifl firm Ho said Diseourngo mo now no more 
Chandak bring ms Kantliak caparisoned witlicait delni 
Chandak liad no option but to obo% Tlio hon« was read) and 
BO was the ndcr No not )ct. For as Gautam cniergcrl 
from his bed-chamber a thought crossed him I will see m) 
child — It wus just Bovon daya old (*) And ho rotmcc<l 
Ilia stops to his wife s bed-ohambor and foimd her sJcoplng on 
a flower-strown couch with her hand spread over tho oliild s 

P) na 
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THE GREAT REXPSOLITION 
Swn feari of PrtpQToUon 

Tt has alrcftdj been Bocn tlmt in Iconng tho comforts of 
bomotothcdLwomfortaofa norandic life Gaulnm x^-na follow- 
ing tho anculcfifiom of the Hindu foripturcs wlucli divide 
the Ufo of a Bralimnn into tlireo stngCH—thc lart being apent In 
tho w-ood. Tliftt stage had come in tlie life of Gautam for he 
had passed Ids clUldliood in atud\ and his \outIi ns a Iiouac- 
holder the termination of which is iimikcd not b\ the lafise of 
years but bv tlio bhth of a son— which is a signal for the father 
to depart (}) Tlio thlnl stage la (o l>o passed In the forwt in 
contemplation and stad) and prcimrotion for Uio liercaftor 
He was to feed on roots and fruits and practise tlio severest 
austerity This was tho stage of l^ai* pfnHh (*) The fourtli 
and last stage was that of a Santtisi (*) Ho Is Uien presumabh 
old and Infirm but would oat notidng but what was given to 
him mmkod and abide not more tluin one da^ m an\ village 
lost tho ’vanities of tho world slioiild find entrance in his heart. 
Ho must of course abstain from intoxicating drinks^ prnotiflo 
chantv curb his desires and keep Ids roinil fixed on conterapla 
tionandstud) for what is tliis w orld It is even os the bough 
of a tree on wlilrh a bird rests for a night and in tlio morning 
flies away (^) 

It ia tills life tlmt Gautama thoughts Imd tumcfl to wlicn 
he ex^wrienced tho wTetchednesa and nuaerj of mam And It 
IS thoroforo to tlio Bralinians tlmt ho first directed his steps. 
And aa ho loft his liomc, on tlmt lonely dark night accompanied 
by htt lioEsemnn — Cliandak witli a drawn sword at tho rear 

(1) Aewrdino I 3l*n th^ te (•) Bk. I PnMk—ii «a*tl 

la the MM o! A mmbnutictD (h« PoraW d Ikr 
Fo*TMlltici <rf » (W « VI— (•) Sk. S€ 

IV P-lW)*i>dlnlboMMe ofothw W H hlrwMlf Ud tJOtUntoM 

wbM A pMMi MM “ ib* dJU erf hH Bporiw* r«Ttoi» 111 6 Jmiiift 

®UkL*’ jrf«» VI — 1 Ur TV lift). N a»j 1*— 37 
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Gautam. said to himself ‘ ‘ W'hy do I want a horse and a horseman 
to accompany me ? And why do I want these ornaments ^ And 
why do I need these flowing tresses and this gorgeous attire 
So, as he emerged from the city-gate and was well clear of it, he 
stopped his horse, removed the tiara from his head and cut off 
his hail with a sword He undraped himself , and collecting 
the tiara and the ornaments in a bundle, debvered them to 
Chandak, and proceeded alone on foot As he proceeded, a 
thought struck him “ I have parted with my tiara and other 
ornaments "Wfliy do I don this gorgeous attire Meanwhile, 
he met a hunter passing his way He wore a russet dress He 
proposed to him the exchange of garments, saymg “If thou, 
worthy man, givest me thy russet dress, I will give thee these 
Kaushik robes ” He ansivered “ Those garments suit you and 
these suit me ” Gautam implored bim to make the exchange, 
and finally it was made He donned the garb of a hermit and 
then proceeded to the cells of two Brahman heimits by name 
ShakiandPadma who gave him food and shelter, but no mental 
instiuction 

Meamvhile, as was to be expected, when the King heard 
next mormng of bis son’s disappearance, he was disconsolate 
Chandak strolled back with the empty horse and told him of 
the Prince s disappearance m tlie forest The entire household 
went into mourning, and Gautam’s wife reminded the King 
of the monarchs of old, including his own ancestors, who had 
gone into the forest with their wives At any rate, for the sake 
of his child, he should not have lefthei alone The wailings of the 
p^ple, as they heard of the news added to the ivild cries of the 
King s liousehold A search-party was orgamzed to find him , 
and the minister with the family-priest, “ beaten by the King 
with his scourge of tears,” mounted their steeds and made a 
dash for the forest, where they met one Bhargava Brahman, who 
informed the party that Gautam had gone towards Arao seeking 
hberation Thither they went and found him, and persuaded 
mm to return, if only for the sake of his father, wife and child 
But Gautam was obdurate He said, “ Who would not wish to 
see his dear kindred, if but this separation from beloved ones 
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did not exist 1 Bat who cnn fttOKl wparallon fJncc (wirtlng in 
IncritablvfiicdinthccouTHSof lime for oil l)cingn ju^t for 
tiavclJcnmhoharojolnedcon»iwn\ ontlicrood \\halwlwnu»n 
wtiaJd chennh wjitow %hen he loncs hln kindred c\cn tliougli 
ho loven thorn 7 living hln kindred in anotlier world he de- 
part* luthrr or>d haring irtolen nRn\ from them here he goea 
forth once more— twh in the lot of monldiHl To wluch the 
minister rc^illod Surclr the mind i* not ncr\ penetrating or 
it In miskiliod In examining dotr wealth and plermurc — when 
for the sake of an unseen result thou dcpartcat dinregardhig 
a ndblo erxL Pome kit that their In anotlier IHrth others con 
fidenth assert that there In not ninee then the matter is all 
in donbt in it not light to cnjo\ the good fortune which comen 
into thy hand 7 Tf there In a life hereafter we shall enjor In it 
an we can hnt If there l)e no Hfe then there In liboiatlon without 
anr effort ‘Nome m\ there In a future life R ithout the ponsibilitn 
of libemtlon that It In it* Inherent pmpenx and that nil thi 
world arisen aixmtaneounh and that all our cfTori In in \nin 
lie then qaot(^ the example of Ram and otlier rlawdc heroes ho 
retumedhomcaftertheirexile But Oautam nnld that ilie\ were 
no authorities for in determining duU lirm ranst thou quote 
an authorits of thone who ImsT broken their \obk 7 He con 
eluded Fven the s^ln nia\ fall to the earth even the mountain 
Halmasat mas lo^ itn flrmnenn but nrser nwild 1 return to 
TO) home an o man of the world with no knowledge of tJie tint)) 
and n 1 ^ aennen onl\ alert for cxtemal objects 1 would enter 
the blaring fire but not mj houne with m\ purpone unfulfilled 
The part^ had rro option but to Icarc Tliej liowc^er lefteniis 
naricfl In dlnguino to follow Goutam and watch hi* mmementn 
For eomotimolioatajedon a mountain ncarOavn and then 
in Ills wanderingn he fell upon a beautiful \illage Uruvila bj 
tho bank of the liver hlmnlan with clear water goo<l landing 
places with fine trees and thicketa and set on all aides with 
meadows and Ndllagcfi, Ho was pleased with this npceimen of 
sylvan bcautj and decided to make It bin abode (*) From hero 
he appears to have mado oxcurwlons to otlior places In quest of 

()) IMii fiMv p. U I ITT 
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Imowlc'clgc Tie fir^t rtccided to jw> a visit and discus^, pciso- 
nally the nval doctrines with tlicn reputed evpononts He 
had already vi&itcd tlie Bralnnan'^ of t)io oitliodo\ scliool, b Jiosc 
tenets of secunng liberation by the olTcnng of ‘■acnficc and 
subjecting the body to mortification, lie had no difficulty in 
rejecting as ivortliy of no senous tliought He next tned to 
come to gnps mtli tlic renowned teacher of Sanklua Pliilosoplij’’. 
Such an one was Arad TCalap, a sage of Tejnite,^!!^ Mas also a 
rehgious preceptor to thiec hiindied pupils He lived in llie great 
langdom of Vaishah Gautam appears to liavc hecn attracted to 
tins man hccause ho ivas reputcil to liavc cnjonied povert;^ and 
the subjugation of the senses — as distinguished fiom self-torture 
and tlie practice of Yoge Arad Kalap saiv Imn from afar, and 
was fascinated by Gautain’s tall and stately ajipcarancc, <=0 
that he exclaimed to lus disciples “ Behold see the noble 
appearance of that man ’ And thc^' said “ Truh mc see it 
It IS very mirvcllous Gautam w cut to tins Brahman and said, 
“ I seek to become <i Brahman scliolai of Arad Kalap ” TJie 
lafctei rephed ‘ Do so, Gautam, according to that teaclung of 
the law by which a devout son of good fnmilv mav acquire the 
knowledge with little trouble ” One of the pujnls brought liim, 
as IS the custom, a jug of neater foi the stranger to dnnk He 
now settled down as a disciple of Arad for the studv of Ins 
doctnne of life and its problems 

It IS not clear how long he stayed with tins tutor, hut he bad 
httle difficulty in mastering his doctnne, and said so to bis pre- 
ceptor, who raised him to the rank equal to lus own 

Arad was a dualist and a folloiver of Sankhya philosophy 
He expounded its mam doctnne to Gautam “ The evolvent 
and the evolute , birth, old age and death, Icnoiv tliat this has 
been called the realitv by us egoism, intellect and the nnmani- 
fested being the evolvents and the external objects— the 
evolutes, of which tlie soul possesses the knowledge That 
which IS bom and giows old, is hound and dies— is to he knoAvn 
as the mamfested and its contrary is the unmamfested Ego 
manifests itself by the consciousness of its actions e ^ ‘ I say,’ 

know^ I go There can he no efiect without a cause 
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Knowkdgoof four things cnwurcH IflKjmtion Knowktlgo of tho 
tlluminatcd ami tho tiniUumlimtctl the manifcrrtctl and the 
unrannlfcjctod Tbewul thatcandWinguiahthcs^oattamstotho 
immortal sphcnj Ycdic oocnficcs nro % aln. Cautam enquired 
whether tho liberation of tho kiuI Implied Its nhnolulion fmra 
the routine of births otkI dcatha, — to whleh tho seer replied in 
thorKgative Heaaid V venthoughthopurc soul li declarwl 
to ho liberated yet w long as tho soul remains there can ho 
no absolute aharalonmcnt of it (’) tjnutam was seeking that 
liberation which would freo tho soul from tho cyclo ol births 
onddc-itlLS Uo was, lliereforc not satisfied with tho exponent 
ol tho SankhjTL doctrine of lifo anti ihcteforo loft hU tutor for 
Magaih or tho country round about B nirei and then to llaj 
gmh, a town near Gaja where ho so tltrl down on tho slopes ol 
randa\ mountain 

It will bo observed that Kashi or BenArcs hod in Gautam s 
tltao alroidv ocqiulrcd areputatlon for its learning andUoutara 
who was out to stud) should liavo naturally dnftod soulhwanl 
from his homo to tho aty on tho bank ol tho holy Ganges bathe 
av oided tho mtolstrom of a cHy hfo and cboso tho more aocludod 
spots of Sanskrit looming Vt any rate, spending a )car im 
proGtnbly cbowhcro ho v^ent to Ilajgmh kmgdora to which 
place ho had bccndniWTibyfhonamo of Uudmk vhohod seven 
hundred pupils, and vvhom he wished tosoc. Tbero ho was soon 
ono morning entering with n begging bo^l nml monk h frock to 
I'Cg wltU peace ol mlml In m> (orwonl steps mvI in m) backwanl 
stops, in mv looks, in tho bending and atrotchlng of my bo<ly 
with porico of mind in tho wearing of my coat liegging Imwl 
and monk’s frock not allowing ray senses to bceomo oxoltwl 
or my mind to contemplate extenor things, as an automaton 
aa ho who carricB a cask of oil seeing no furthoT than tho length 
of a yoke. When tho dwellers In Rajgrah saw mo, they moi 
veiled (•) 

Tho news of Gautam s arrival was carriotl to tho King 
He was told that tho now mendicant llvotl at tho foot of tho 
mountain to which king Birabcshwar proooodod wlthhla pcoplo 

«W<ki CJUrrtf- ifsnx. |»M»l (•) I U«r w 
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He saw tliat Gautam had spread grass upon which he was seated, 
in the contemplative posture, “ his legs crossed, immoveable 
as the Meru ’(^) Alter saluting bis feet, the King told him 
that he had a strong friendship with his father’s family, come 
down by inheritance and that, therefore, he ventured to give 
him ad^ace He added “ IVhen I consider thy wide-spread 
race, beginning with the Sun, thy fresh youth, and thy con- 
spicuous beauty, whence comes this resolve of thine, so out 
of all harmony with the rest, set wholly on a mendicant’s hfe, 
nob on a kingdom (=) “ If, therefore, gentle vouth, through 
thy love for thy father thou desiresfc not thy paternal kingdom 
thy generosity then, at any rate, thy choice must not he 
excused accepting forthwith one-half of my kingdom ’ (“) 
He added that if his aim is to attain heavenly bhss, then let hmi 
offer sacrifices, as it has been his family’s immemorial custom (“*) 
Gan tarn thanked the TCing for his generous and fnendlv offei , 
but, he added that success in pleasure thwarts effort and “ As 
for the common opinion -pleasures are enjoyments, none of 
them when exammed, is worthy of bemg enjoyed, fine gaunents 
and the rest aie only the accessones of things , they aie to be 
regarded as merely the remedies foi pain "Water is desired 
for allaying thirst, food in the same way for removing hunger, 
a house for keepmg off the wind, the heat of the sun and the ram , 
and dress for keepmg off the cold and tu cover one’s nakedness 
External objects, therefore, are to human beings means for 
remedjTng pain, not m themselves sources of enjoyment , what 
wise man would allow that he enj oys those delights, which are 
only used as remedies ’ He who, when burned with the heat 
of bibous fevei, maintains that cold appbances are an enjoyment, 
when he is only engaged in alleviatmg pam, he indeed might 
give the name of enj oyment to pleasuies ” Then turning to the 
sacrifice, he added “ And as for what thou saidest, ‘ be diligent 
m s^nfices for religion, such as are worthy of thy race, and bnng 
a glono^ fruit,’ honour to such sacrifices ' I desire not that 
fruit which IS sought by causing pam to others ' To kill a 


/9I name of a momta 

(*) Buddh Oharxira, 49 S B E p l( 

§ 23 


(3) Buddh Ghaitra p JO 7, §26 
W lb, pp 109, 110, §29 
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hclplcM YKtiin through n wish for (ntort* rowonl— rt wouhl be nn 
uavjcraly notion (or a merdfal hearted good man, even if the 
reward of the Baciifico were eternal hut what If after all, it 
subject to deca\ 1 Ar>d c\en If tnio religion dbl not ronsUt 
m quite another rule of rondurt hr self rcKtraint moral pmet ire 
and a total ahaence of paadon — atUl H would not be (*rem!\ to 
follow the rale of rarrifice where the highrji reward is de^mbed 
08 attained onlv hv slaughter (') Ho then added that ho was 
not to bo lured into a courao of action for future rewanl as hla 
mind did not delight in future births. Hetokl the King that 
ho had come to see Hudrok who proclaimed liberation 

Now RudraU waa a philosophical VihilM because Ins 
Intellect coaid not fathom the essence of eHher spirit or matter 
This did not satisfy Ooutam who was looking out for nn escape 
from the tvrannv of ro-mcamation- He left his hermitage 
and repaired to the neighbouring town ol (lava where ho 
hifl lo^y habitation on the bank of Nlranjan Fixe 
mendicants came to join him Ho had now collected sufficient 
oiperknco of the different systems of philosopb\ but mished 
to give the orthodoi system one more trial 

He decided to practlso self roortinration by fasting and 
other acts of self-denial He dal so for a long period 
of six years, but an ho was no nearer bli gool bo reflected 
to himself Thifl ia not the way to paasionlcssneM, nor 
to perfect knowlodge, nor to liberation that was certainly 
the true way which I found nt the root of the Jambu 
tree. Bat that cannot bo attained b) one who has lost 
hla itnjigtb wearied with hunger thirst and fatigue 
with hla mind no longer self poescssed through fatigue how 
should one, who la not absolutclv calm reach the end which 
la to be attained by hla mind T True naira ia properl) obtalrwd 
by the constant satisfaction of the senses the mind s self 
pcoocaalon ia only obtained by the acnscs being perfectly satis- 
fled- Tnio mentation is prodacHjd in him whoso mind ja 
self possessed and at rest to hfan whooc thoughts are engaged 

l*?\^*^* Okorilrw 40 8,n.] |>f>. p) BoM Apj4* 
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m meditation, the exercise of perfect contemplation begins at 
once By contemplation are obtained those conditions through 
•which IS eventually gamed that supreme calm, undecaymg, 
immorta state, ■which is so hard to be reahzed ” (^) 


Ha-\nng decided to resume Ins ■w^onted life, he took a bath, 
and from the hands of a fair milk-maid, by name Nanubala 
daughter of the head herdsman, he diank milk, and then 
proceeded to the root of a Pipal tree(^) the ground of which 
was carpetted uuth yomig grass There he sat m his sedent 
posture, exclaiming, “ I will not rise from this position on the 
earth until I have obtained my utmost aim” hlar the 
Demon, tned to tempt lum, and employed bis three sons — 
Confusion, Gaiety and Pride, and Ins three daughters, Lust, 
Dehght and Thnst to seduce him from his purpose Seduction 
failing, he tried mtmndation and coercion But the sage 
■withstood their blandislmients and repulsed then attacks And 
then by that di'vme, perfectly pure sight, he beheld the 
whole world as m a spotless mirror As he saw the various 
tiansmigralions and le-births of the various bemgs, witli their 
several lower oi higher merits from then actions, compassion 
grew up more Avith him These li^vmg bemgs, under tlie 
influence of evil actions, pass mto wretched worlds those 
others, under the influence of good actions, go forward m 
heaven If man onl3>^ loiew that such uus the consequence 
of selfishness, he would alwaj'^s give to others even jiieces of 
o^Nim body He then reflected that men’s mmds are ruled 
y desnc the desire to hve Desire arises where there is 
sensation, and sensation is produced by contact, and contact 
arises t rough the six organs of the senses, and these arise 
m t e organigm, where there is mcipient consciousness, which 
arises rom later impressions left by former actions, wluch agam 
ame rom ignorance , and mverselj^ beginning from ignorance 
o ows e same sequence “ Thus ignorance is declared to 
e e roo o the great tDink of pam by all the ■wise , 
ere ore, i . is to be stopped by -those who seek hberation”. 


O Biiddhn 
(®) ‘ Ftcua 


OharitTa, 10 S B E 131 
reUgwsa’ , ,n Pah— 


“ As\al]B tree ” 
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Thus ho tlio holy one, sitting there on Ids scat of gmse 
at tlio root of tho tree, pondering bv his ou-n efforts 
attained at last perfect knowlod^ (*) Tlicn the Buddh 
mounted on a tlirono, up in tho air to tho holglit of wren 
palm trees addressed all tlioae Nnnitt Bodhlaatvs, illu 
raining thdr minds Ho 1 Ho * listen 5 m to tho i\ords of me 
who havo now attained iwrfcot knowledge cvciA'tlilng is 
achieved bj raontonous irorka therefore as long as oxlstcnco 
lasts, acquire raont (*) And then ho spake these words wliicli 
were tho fijat ho uttered at tho moment of his attuming 
Buddhhood — Looking for tho maker of this tabomaclo 
I have run through a courso of many hirtlis not finding him 
and painful is birth agam and again. Bnt now maker of the 
tabomaolc, thou host been seen thou shall not make up tliis 
tabernacle again All tliv mftcre are broken th\ ridge-pole 
is sundered the mind, approacldng tbo otomal boa attained 
to the extinotion of all derites, (•) 

This was his EnbgUtenmcnt — ^Lot us pause to conaidor how 
this enhghtenmcnt came, which shaped the course of all lus 
future career Bnddfi had left Uio easy life of tho palace to seek 
salvation for human suffering Ho had been to tho most oe 
credited teachers of Ids religion. Like them ho had led a hie of 
severest oustonty passed It in fasting and jKmance and tlio 
practice of Yogo whioli, it utis believed w ould open the ijorcs of 
tho human mind to rewivo revelation It did not come Hissix 
years liad been spent in a vaui pursuit for direct knowledgu 
But bv a sadden flash of his mind while seated under a pipnl 
treo he received by inspiration what liad been demed to Iiim 
by revelation. He saw the whole chart of llfo before lilm — 
why it arose and wliv it ended and what was tlio root-cause 
of human sufieting It was dcab© whlcli was rooto<l in 
Bolfishnees and its salve was a llfo of self-denlaL That was all 
he then learnt and that was all he over strove to teach The 
truth he had learnt was an elementary truth, a truth which 

O) Okrritro, 40 B D B. p. lU. f ihiJIw nmancUUdo la hk pMt Lk II 

(*) lb p. lU Jmatak {Crmi ) Ko IBl | p. 00— -S3. 16 \ 1 

P) Dbtimma^ Xl— 133 IU( 10 (0 w6.) Na A3S/330| pp. 1_37 
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a little attention to human psychology, might have taught Inm 
even m lus oato palace But the great trutli AA^lueh he could 
not have then learnt, and learnt onlj’’ by expenence, Avas the 
vamty of human assumption that mental abstraction brmgs 
the soul m direct contact Avith the eternal Soul, and opens the 
gate-way to ommscience That Avas a disillusionment winch 
accompamed the enhghtenment It taught him another 
psychological fact, viz , that IcnoAidedge cannot be acqmred 
by the mere excicise of the aviII, and that it required tlic 
exercise of the mind It decided him to teach the Golden Rule 
of taking a nuddle course in hfe the middle path between 
sacrifice and sensuality Sacrifices and penance did not bnng 
divine AAusdom , sensiialitA'^ pushed it fiirt.liei remote I'lie ideal 
life was tlie hfe Avliicli, Avhile abandoning tlic foim and cere- 
momal of the conAmntional cieed, opeiated on the mind, 
and cleansed it of tlie cob-v ebs of pnestly indoctnnated behef 
tJiat no effoit of the mmd Avas necessary to attam to the lieight 
of true msdora, and that the life that is and is to be could 
be ennobled by burnt sacrifices and self-immolation, or that 
mdulgence m tlie sensuous pleasures Ai^as conduciA’^e to its real 
01 final happmess Tlie enlightenment gave Inm the grip of 
the leal cause of human soiroiv, and tlie middle path suggested 
its remedy These I-aa'o facts became the mam piAmt of lus 
teachmg They stdl leniam the cardinal pomts of lus doctnne 

The tree under v^luch Gautam became “theBuddh’, 
or, the Enlightened One, has become Icnown to lustoiy as the 
Mahabodhi ( ^ ) tree or the tree of great Itnowledge. 

After discovering the key to salivation, Buddh sat cross- 
legged on the ground under the Bodhi tree, for seiven da^^s 
absorbed m meditation and enjoymg the bhss of enhghtenment 

Thus passed that period of seven days AA^hich is designated 
^e ailment of joy ’(2) Durmg tins Aveek he is stated to have 
^ormulated the law of causation which he stated in a sorites. 

From Ignorance comes the combination of formations 


eaUed Bodhi tree” and shortened into 


“ Bo tree ” 

(2) 49 SBE p 169 
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of toDdcDciee (‘) from micli focmationn come* cotuciousncw (*) 
from conaoioamoffl, indlndiwl being (*) from indixidual 
being tho ax organs of wnsca from the six organa contact 
from contxict, sensation (*) from sensation dcsiro (*) from 
dosire, clinging to llfo (*) from clinging to life, oontlnuit\ of 
becoming f ) from conlinnitv of becoming birth from birth 
docaiN and death from dcca\ and deatli snIToring 


And ln\*or*wh In tlio following catechism — 

Q IS tho enuso of mwon and rtiifTcnng * 

•1 Old ago and death 

Q WTmt i-i tho cause of old ago and riwitli ? 

4 Birth. 

Q Of Birtli T 
-1 Coutinuit^ of licconiing 
Q Of continuity of bc<-onnng 7 
I Hinging to bfc 
Q Of clinging to life 7 
4 Dcidrc. 

Q Of dcsiro ’ 

A Sonsatlon or perception. 

Q Of Sensation 7 

A Contact with tho object of sonsea. 

Q Of contact with objects 7 
A Hie organs of aenso 
Q Of tho organa 7 

A Name and form of individual being 
Q Of name and form 7 
A Conaciocancss. 

Q Of eonscioiwncafi 7 

1 Combination of foimatioos of tondooclcs i e. proclivities 
and Individual tondonoios or clinraotor denved from 
prervdouB birth*. 

Q Of such fonufltion* ’ 

A Ignorance. 


0) Sk. SmLar r«Ji « 

□ kM. 

S Bk. Qfon — CoBMlewihA Enovlrdf*. 
Bk. — lf*w K'd £<wm 


(<) 8k. I 

Sk. FKfljta Ital tfalni, (Mrr 
t«| Sk. 

(*) Sk. BU, 
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It 'Will be seen that tl)is cliain of causation has nlrcad^ 
been set out befoic It lias been again rcjicatccl here because 
it occupies an imjiortnnt place in the Buddhist doctnne and 
IS abridged in its creed, found carved on Buddlnst edicts 
“ Conditions (or laws) of existence which proceed from a cause, 
the cause of these hath the Buddh cx])lained, as also the cessa- 
tion of them Of such Tiuths is the Great Sliiaman the 
Teachei ” 

Next lie meditated for •mother '•even dcij^s under a banvan 
tree It is there that a Biahman put him the question “Who 
IS a true Brahman?” A.nd the answer given was “One 
free from evil and pride , self-restrained, le.arned and jmie ’* 

Then he meditated for another seven dais under another 
tree , and it was then that a heavy stonn was raised to 
distract his thoughts , but the serpent ^lusahnd protected 
him by coding lumself lound huu and he spread Ins hood over 
liLS head to shelter him from the ram The stoim raged for 
seven days, during winch the Kmg of serpents remamed coded, 
and the ascetic unmoved IMicn the storm ended, Buddh 
exclaimed ‘ Happy is the seclusion of the satisfied man, who 
has leamt and seen the tiuth ’ 

Yet another -week ivas passed undei Ihe tiec Rajraina 

These iciiresent the four ‘Dhians’ oi mcddations 
symbohzmg the four stages of piogicss in the path to Iniow ledge 
These DJxyans aie notlmig moie than tlie Hindu Y’oge(^) already 
discussed 

The secret that Buddh had obtained, tlie treasure that 
he had sought and found is the key to Nirvan whicli must 
be left to be set out m the sequel 

Bor the piesent, we aie here concerned only with the broad 
incidents of his monastic life Buddli was now 36 


(1) Sk Yuj ( 5 51 ) to join The j. 
of human bouI with the Dmne 
rought about bv intonso conoontr 


See Hiff Veda III — 03, 10, Manu VI — 03 
Bhagwat Gjta, VI — 11 12 
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Ttrrtrr ynrt of Uj»t try 

Coutam had now fotmd the oJ«jccl of hia quest This 
became known to the dcnlicna of llciwcn nnd to the 
PowcTfl \>olow The former had been throughout cnrouroging 
and helping him jn hi^ miMion. The Utter ^•cre ua ar tl\e in 
thwarting lila plan But the power of ( ood at U<t having 
triumphed over the po^er of hxdl the Utter still stTO\e to 
Btriko a bargain with tho \icior That was a lime when 
Buddh 8 mind was wavering whether he should keep hi^ grttit 
discovery to IdraHjlf or procUlm H to the world During hU 
four wcclca of fasting and rogitatlon, he liatl mwlo one fan 
clear to himself — that he had dlsrovcretl the true path But 
should he tread it alone ? — ho bod not Ueehled. The Maliavaggn 
thus dcjwnhos hU mental attitude — 

Then in the miivl of the Ble«j*c<l One who was alone 
arwl had retired into solitude the following thought nnxi 
1 liave penetrated this doctilno which is jirofoiiml difUcuIt 
to perceive and to uiwlcrstand winch bnngs quietude of liearl 
which Is exalted which is unattalnnblo bj reasoning abstnisc 
Intclhgiblo (only) to the wise These people on the other haml 
ar given to desire intent upon desire delighting in deulrc To 
these people therciore who nro given to dcaire intent upon 
dcairo delighting in desire, tho law of muRalitv ami the chain 
ol causation will 1 m 3 a matter dilTtcuIt to undersinml most 
dlfllcult for them to undcrKtnnd wflihe nUo tho extinction of all 
/amilnrM the getting rid of all tho aub strata of existence 
tho destruction of desrire the ohucncc of pardon quietude of 
heart \lrvan Now if I procUim the doctrine and otlicr 
men arc not able to understand mv preaching there would result 
but weariness and annoyance to mo 
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“ And then the toUowiTig .. .. stanzas, imhen^td befoie, 
occuried to the Blessed One ‘ With great pains have I acquired 
it Bnough ! Why should I now proclaim it ? This doctrme 
wdl not he easy to understand to beings that are lost m lust 
and hatred ’ 

‘ Given to lust, sunoiinded with thick darkness, they wdl 
not see what is repugnant (to their minds), abstruse, profound, 
difficult to perceive and subtle ’ 

“ When the Blessed One pondered over this matter, his 
mmd became mchried to remain m quiet and not to preach 
the doctrme Then Brahm Sahampati, understanding by the 
power of his mmd the reflection which had arisen m the mmd 
of the Bleased One, thought ‘Alas ' the woild perishes ' 
Alas’ the world is destroyed I if the mmd of the Tathagat, 
of the holy, of the absolute Sambuddh, mcbnes itself to remam 
in qmet, and not to preach the doctrme ’ 

“ Then Brahm 8ahampati disappeared from Brahm’ s world, 
and appealed before the Blessed One (as quickly) as a strong 
man might stretch his bent arm out, or diaw back his out- 
stretched arm 

‘And Brahm Sahampati adjusted his upper robe so as 
to covei one shoulder, and putting his right knee on the ground, 
raised his jomed hands towards the Blessed One, and said to 
the Blessed One ‘ Lord, may the Blessed One preach the 
doctrme’ mav the Perfect One preach the doctrme’ there aie 
bemgs whose mental eyes are darkened by scarcely any dust , 
but if they do not hear the doctrme, they carmot attain salvation 
These will understand the doctrme ’ 

“ Tlius spoke Brahm Sahampati , and when he had thus 
spoken, he further said ‘ The Bhamm hitherto mamfested 
m the country of Magadh has been impure, thought out by 
contaminated men But do thou now open the door of the 
Tmmoital, let them hear the doctrme rliscovered by the 
Spotless One ’ 

“ ‘As a man standing on a rock, on monntam’s top, 
might overlook the people all around, thus, 0 wise One, 
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a'rmtlinp to the lilfjhr-'l {viLvy «f Tnith loolv ilcmn All 
Nfnnp One ujKm the |>eopl*» lent in mfTrnnfr ovfrcome li\ 
Ijirlli Bncl ilo fi\ — -tlioti ho han (n'r^l tliN k*!! from ufTrrinp 

Ari'<‘ O hero O rf tonmj< Onr»l Wonder tliroupli 
the world O I'^Irr of the |i|Ipnm fund trho th\K'I/ art free 
from <!nuhl ^L■\\ the flle^-n*! One jm^h the doctrine 
there will Ih* jw-ople who rnn iin»!er‘tand it 

WTim l>e had ^poVm tlm<. (he HIe*^l One Mid to 
Rrahm Sahampati Tlje fnllrnrinp ihcnjpht llmhm Im 
o^rreH ui me I h-arr prnrtnitxl iM* tloririne 
Wnim I pondentl over ihU matter Hnlitn m\ mlntl l*ecame 
irKllned to rrmaln in quh-t aw! not to pmrli the drjcirine 

Ami ft eecond time llmlint Silifttnjwiti mi I to the Hle^MNl 
One lyird mn\ the IlleT-e«l One prrarli the doctrine! And 
for the H'Twid time the One lonl o< l^f rr lo Hrahm 

^Mliamimli 

Ar>d ft third time Ilrahm ^d»ami»4tl wld t< the 
One I/ml ina\ the llle^*<^! Chie j rmrh tiu dwtnne 

Tlien the lHrvr<l One ulien he hnd heard llmhm n 
«nlidUition hifiVnl full of earntpa*. loji tonard^ wmt rnt lielnp* 
over the world with hi (nil jwrrririnp) e\e of n Iluddlu 
Artfl the lllr^-e<l One lonUtnp mrr the world with Ida p\r of 
a Huddh mw l*rinp wIiom nieiitnl *\rH w» n darkineri lr\ 
bcarr<l\ nn\ du t and Mnp nlitw’ cvi-^ were coierrti h\ 
much iluat beinpa Imrp of M-nw ftiftl hlunl of miiv* of powl 
disjto-iil m oihI of kail dla]io*-lton m«a to Instruct orvl dUlictill 
to in Inlet eome of them hrrlnp the ilniiperN of future life 
and of dn 

Ah In 0 |>oml of Idiir Muhoh nr whut ro-ca or while 
lotus<s 8omr blue lotuscw or untirneM-* or white lotUM*, 
Iwm in the water prown U|» In the ax'atr r do not rmerpt o\ei 
the writer hut thriao hidilm umlcr tho wntcr and other blue 
lotuacfl or water roj<eti or white lotueea, Ijom In tho wat(r 
grown up In the water reftrli to tho inirfnrr of tin water and 
other hluc JotiOtCH, or water roww or widte lotuww bom in the 
water growm up In tlio water ntATKl emerging out of the 
water and tho winter docn not too h them 
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‘ Thus, the Blessed One, looking ovei the world unth 
his eye of a Buddh saw bemgs whose mental eyes were 
darkened and when he liad thus seen them, he addressed 
Brahm Sahampati m the following stanza ‘Wide opened 
IS the door of the Immortal -to all who have ears to heai , 
let them send forth faith to meet it The Dhamm sweet 
and good I spake not, Brahm ! despairing of the weaiy 
task, to men‘ 

“ Then Brahm Sahampati understood ‘ The Blessed One 
grants my request that He sliould preach the doctnne ’ 
And he bowed down before the Blessed One, and passed 
lound lum with his right side toward him , and then he 
straightway disappeared ” (^ ) 

But stiU this was the psychological moment of doubt 
when Mar appeared upon the scene, and this is how the 
Master himself described it to his favourite disciiilc Anand : 
“Then came,” he said, “Mar, the mcked one, unto me 
coming up to me, he placed himself at my side , standmg at 
my side, Anand, Mar the wicked one, spoke unto me, 
saymg ‘ Enter now mto Nirvan, Exalted One, enter Nirvan, 
Perfect One now is the time of Nirvan amved for the 
Exalted One ! , As he thus spoke, I rephed, Anand, to 
Mar, the wicked one, saymg, ‘ I shall not enter Nirvan, 
thou wicked one, until I shall have gathered monks as my 
disciples, who are wise and instructed, intelhgentheaieis of 
the word, acquainted with the Boctrme, experts in the 
Doctnne, and the Second Doctrme, versed m the Ordinances, 
walking m the Law, to piopagate, teach, promulgate, explain, 
formulate, analyse, what they have heard from the Master, 
to annihilate and exterminate by their knowledge any heresy 
winch arises, and preach the Doctrme with wonder-w orlong 
I shall not enter Nirvan, thou wicked one, , until I shall liave 
gamed nuns as my disciples, who are both wise and instructed 
I shall not enter Nirvan, thou wucked one, until the life of 
holiness which I point out, has been successful, grown m 
favour, and extended among all mankind, and is m vogue 

(1) Mahavagga 1 6 2 €(i sej, U S B E SI 88 
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and thoroughU niadc knmmioollmm 

Bat all thi« /x)»f /oiTo— what hf» had then (Iccldcd 
waa to dw^cminato liU %nna ami mlM dUdpIr^ Hr* felt timl 
thf* ilrcngth within him justified Ujr mup*r hr tra^ inking 
and fortunatcU (the trritr^ througli U>r in^pimlinn 

of a dHt\ ) two tnrndunt^— Tapl<>*ji am! Bhahkn{*)— came hi 
w»\ and ofirrt:*! him food in a liowl — l!ir onlv vp^wl in t^hlrh 
ho would partake of fcfrr'hmcntn — ahieh he took after 
hii long tpcll of farting Bat the merrhantn TBpi^\*B and 
Bhalik^ when thevaawiliat tlio Ftalted One when hi< repa.**! 
wai orcr had wa bed hl< hnvl ami hi« hand* l«Oni^l tlieir 
hcoiH to the fret of the htalte*! Onr and *pake tu thn 
h tailed One Kaving \\r»l»o arrljerr O 6«re take refuge 
In the kiXalted one and in Hh Doctrine mA\ the Fxaltcd 
Ono accejJl ai Hi< adlieimta from thin dA> forward 
throughout our lleei wo who have tAken our refuge In Him 
But these were hl/i b\ folloucr*, not dlseiplw* He now 
ca.it about for the latter His thoughta find tunwd to hit 
first two teacher* to whom he had gone to learn and whom 
ho rxjw wddicd to tearh But the) were both dead. There 
remained the find disciples who had deserted him Tlie\ 
were BU3Hng in the hoU ritj of Benarc* and thither he went 
brtlow ilagei, preaching and making con\cttt aa he procrede*! 
from rllbgo to rllUge In eome he was given a puhlir 
oration ami wlicn he arrive*! at the rlt> of bavattld the 
citizens volunteertd to Ik* charioteers in hU «?r\ icc(*), TTienco 
ho eame to the Ganges and hr bade the ferr>man cross 
Good rnarit bo taid, conrer mo octom the Gangea. mB\ 
the Boven blcadngs be thine But the ferrxTnan dcmande*l 
the toll I cam none qctom iinleaa he pa)*B the fee — to 
whlrh Buddb replied. I have nothing what ihall I give f 
and the legend rccorda that bo flow acroM through the tky 
Uko the king oi birdi wUch dbgaiaea the fact tliat aotne 
ooo paid for him However the fact Locarno known to 
King Dlmboahsrar who promptly aboliahod the toll for all 
P) r pM — iwar* pj it*4iK rwm x\— M,4i aru! 

** Tb« t«mrt word tof Ife 

** aMCta r*»M* la ^ 

9 
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aacetics{^) His first visit to Benares is thus descnbed in 
the ]\Iahavagga(*) which is almost the only record of this 
portion of his life 

“And the Blessed One, wandering from place to place, came to 
Benares, to the Deer park Isipatan (now )Sarnath,) to the place 
where the five Bhikkhus were And the five Blnkkhus saw 
the Blessed One coming from afar , when they saw him, they 
concerted with each othei, sapng, ' Bnends, there come the 
Saman Gautam, who lives m abundance, w'ho has given up 
his exertions, and who has turned to an abundant life Let 
us not salute him , not nse from our seats when he approaches , 
nor take his bowl and his robe from his hands But let us 
put there a seat , if he likes, let him sit dowm’ 

“But when the Blesed One gradually approached near 
unto those five Blnkkhus, the five Bhikkhus kept not their 
agreement They went forth to meet the Blessed One , one 
took his bowl and his robe, another prepared a seat, a third 
one brought water for the washing of the feet, a foot-stool, and 
a towel Then the Blessed One sat down on the seat they 
had prepared , and when he was seated, the Blessed One 
washed his feet Now they addressed the Blessed One by his 
name, and with the appellation ' Hnend ’ 

“ "When they spoke to him thus, the Blessed One said 
to the five Bhikkhus ‘ Do not address, 0 Bhikkhus, the 
Tathagat by his name, and with the appellation “ Fnend ” 
The Tathagat, 0 Bhikkhus, is the holy, absolute Sambuddh 
Give ear, 0 Bhikkhus > The immortal (Amrat) has been won 
(by me) , I will teach you , to you I preach the doctrme If 
you walk m the way I show you, you will, ere long, have 
penetrated to the truth, havmg yourselves known it and seen 
it face to face , and you wiU hive in the possession of that highest 
goal of the holy life, for the sake of which noble youths fully 
give up the world and go forth mto the houseless state 

When he had spoken thus, the five monks said to the 
Blessed One. ‘By those observances, Fnend Gautam, by 


(1) Buddh Ghariira XV — 100 , 49 
S B E 170 

(2) Mahavagga 1 6 10 et eey Thia is 


corroborated by a aummanzed aecoontin 
the Buddh Oharttra XV, 101 119 , 49 
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thoso practices by those austorhica, you hare not been able to 
obtain power carpassing that ol mcn^ nor the superiontv of 
full and bolv knowledge and insight. How will you now 
bring in abundance haring glrm op your exertions, hanng 
turned to nn abnndanl life bo able to obtain power eurpaasing 
that of men and the cuperioritv of full and holy knowledge 
end insight 1 

^\^Jen thev had spoken thiu», the Blessed One cald to 
the fi\o Dhikkhua The Tathagnt 0 Bhikkhua, doca not 
lire in abundance he has not gi\en up exertion ho has not 
turned to an abundant life The Tathagnt Is 0 Bhlkkhus, 
the holr abwlato Samhuddh Cho cor 0 Bhlkkhus tho 
immortal has iKxm won (by me) I will imch you to >ou 1 
wiH preach the doctrine If you walk In tho way 1 show you 
you will ere long hare penetrated to tho troth haring roar 
wires known it and seen it faro to face and you will live in 
the possession of that hlgljost goal of the hoK life for tho aako 
of whlrh noble rouths (allr giro op tho world and go forth 
into tho hotuwleas state 

And iho fi\ e Bhikkhua eaW to tho Blessed One a accoud 
time (ns abort) And tho Blcwd One said to tho firo Bhlkk 
bus a second time (ns abort) And tho fire Bhikkhua said to 
the Blessed One a third time (a* fl6o«) 

AVhen they had spoken thus, tho Blessed One aald to tho 
firo Bhikkbus I>o you admit 0 Bhlkkhu^ that I ha^'C 
never spoken to you in this way before this day T 
\ou bare never spoken eo Lord 
Tho Talhagat 0 Bhikkhua, la the holy nbsoluto Snm 
huddh Gi\c car 0 Bhikkhua, (drc ai abort) 

And tlio Blessed One was able to convlnco tho firo 
Bhikkhua and tho five Bhikkhua again listened willingly to 
tho Blcmed One they gave car and fixed their mind on tho 
knowlodgo (whloh tho Buddh imparted to them) 

'‘And tho Bleasod One thus addressed tho five Bhikkhua 
There arc two oxtremea, 0 Bhikkhua, whbh he who has 
given up the world, ought to avoid. ^Yhat oro these two 
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extremes ? A life given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures 
and lusts this is degrading, sensual, vulgar, ignoble, and 
profitless , and a bfe given to mortifications this is painful, 
Ignoble, and profitless By avoiding these two extremes, 0 
Bhibhhus, the Tathagat has gamed the knowledge of the 
Middle Path which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, 
which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to the Sambodbi, to 
Nirvan’ 

“ ‘ Which, 0 Bhikkhus, is this Middle Path, the knowledge 
of which the Tathagat has gamed, which leads to insight, 
which leads to wisdom, which conduces to calm, to knowledge, 
to the Sambo ihi, to Nirvan? It is the holy eight-fold Path, 
namely. Right Behef, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Right 
Conduct, Right Means of Livelihood, Right Endeavour, Right 
Memory, Right Meditation This, 0 Bhikkhus, is the Middle 
Path, the knowledge of which the Tathagat has gamed, which 
leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, which conduces to 
calm, to knowledge, to the Samboihi, to Nirvan’ 

” ‘ This, 0 Bhikkhus, IS the Noble Tiuth of Suffering 
birth 18 suffermg , decay is suffenng , illness is suffermg , 
death is suffermg Presence of objects we hate, is suffermg , 
separation from objects we love, is suffering , not to obtam 
what we desire, is suffermg Briefly the five-fold clmgmg to 
existence is suffenng 

This, 0 Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the Cause of 
suffermg Thirst, that leads to re-birth, accompamed by 
pleasure and lust, finHmg its delight here and there (This 
thirst 18 threefold), namely, thirst for pleasure, thirst for 
existence, thirst for prospenty ’ 

This, 0 Bhikkhus, IS the Noble Truth of the cessation of 
siifferjng . (it ceases wath) the complete cessation of this 
thirst, a cessation which consists m the absence of every 
passion. With the abandoning of this thirst, with the doing 
away with it, with the deliverance from it, with the destruction 
of desire/ 
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This, 0 Bhikkhus Is tho lnoblo Truth of tho Path 
whkh leads to tho cessation of suffering that holy eight fold 
Path that U to saj Right Belief Right Aspiration Right 
Speech, Right Conduct Right Means of Lirollhood Right 
Endeavour Right ^temory Right ^fcditatlon. 

This is tho Isoblo Truth of suffering thus, O Bhikkhus 
of this dootnne Tthlch fortnerlv hod not been heard of have 
I obtained insight knowledge understanding wisdom in 
tuition. This Jsoblo Truth of suffering must bo understood 
thus 0 Bhikkhus of thii doctrine ((t-c.dotm/o infuifton ) 
This Isoblo Truth of Suffering I have understood thus 0 
Bhikkhus, of this doctrirve {iLc doitv to intuition ) 

This is the ^oble Truth of tho Cause of suffering 
thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (&c,)- This ^loble Truth of the Cause of 
suffering most bo abandoned has been abandoned b\ mo 
thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (&c,) 

This is tho ^oblo Truth of the Cessation of rofforing 
thus 0 Bhikkhus, (Lc,) Tlds Noblo Truth of tho Cessation 
of suffenng must bo seen face to face has been seen bj me face 
to face thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (&.o ) 

This is tho Isoblo Truth of tho Path which leads to tho 
cessation of suffering thus, 0 Bhikkhus, (ic ) This Noble 
Truth of tho Path which leads to tho cessation of suffering 
most bo realised, has been realised by mo thus 0 Bhikkhus, 

(&C.), 

As long 0 Bhikkhus, os I did not possess with poifcct 
purity this true knowledge and insight into these four Noble 
Trut^ with Its three modlBcatlons and its twelve oonslltucnt 
parts, so long O Bhikkhus, I know that I had not vot obtained 
tbo highest absolute Sambodhl In tho world of raon andgods 
in Mars and Brahms world among all beings, Samans 
and Brahmans, gods and men. 

* But since I poosca*ed O Bhikkhus, with perfect purity 
this true knowledge and insight Into thoeo four Noble Truths 
with Its three modiflcatlons, and Its twelve constituent parts 
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then I knew, 0 Bhikkhns, that I had obtained the highest 
universal Sambodhi in the woild of men and gods 

“And this knowledge and msight arose m my mmd 
‘ The emancipation of my mmd cannot be lost , this is my 
last birth , hence I shall not be bom agam ’ 

“Thus the Blessed One spoke The five Bhikkhus were 
dehghted, and they rejoiced at the woids of the Blessed 
OneC) ” 

The five quondam disciples of his were so impressed by 
his sermon, that all of them, headed by Kondaima(®), 
begged to be admitted m his Order, and they were so admitted 
with these words “ Come near, 0 Monlis, well-preached in 
the Boctrme, walk m purity to make an end to all sufiermg ” 
These were his first disciples, they and he were the fiist 
members of his Order. 

But their number soon grew Buddh himself followed 
the advice he gave to his discixiles “ 0 disciples,” he said, 
“ I am loosed from all bonds, divme and human , ye also, 0 
disciples, are loosed from aU bonds, divme and human Go 
ye out, 0 disciples, and travel from place to place for the 
welfare of many people, for the joy of many people, m pity 
for the world, for the blessing, welfare and joy of gods and 
men Go not m one way to one place Preach, 0 disciples, the 
law, the beginnmg of which is noble, m sjunt and in letter , 
preach the whole and full, pure of hohness There are beings, 
who are pure from the dust of the eartlily, but if they hear 
not the gospel of the law, they pensh they shall understand 
the law But I, 0 disciples, go to Uruvela, to the village of 
the general, to preach the law ” Before domg so, he had 
made some more converts m Benares, amongst whom was 
Yash,(®) (Yasa) scion of a wealthy house at Benares His 
parents followed the example of their son and on bis death, his 
widow did the same Yash not only became himself a convert, 
but by -his exei^on and influence got many to jom the 

ni 97^^ ^aftavapga 1 6 10 29 13 S B S (2) Lit '* The Knower ” 

(3) Sk “ Tash “ success ” 
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brotliBrfiood whose numbei BOOH rose to sixty Men and women 
flocked to listen to hia lecturee. They were ouLnmced and 
whether from corkwlty or oonrlotlon Brahmflnn, and non 
Brahmans, men and women were admitted into the brothci 
hood. For instanoe, here at Benares he had converted no 
leas than thirty Brahmans, oiflaiating prieeta, to his faith and 
from the other rang of the ladder TobbcT8(*) and harlota. 
One snoh harlot by name Kosihal with hex two bods joined 
the order at Benaros it*elf(*) Bat this is not alL Mm and 
woiii^ flocked to him from distant parts a woman asoetio 
from Mathura named Trikavyamgikiv, a Brahman named 
\Tdyakar andhla son — Sabhya, residing at Shvetbalaik, travel 
led up to the Deer Padk to receive their baptism. Of these 
Sabhya became dtstlngolshed as a preacher of the new 
gospeLC) A nomber of Brahman and other ascetics, residing 
in the Vlndhva, tlmllaTly eacoombed to his spell. The now 
goQKl had taken root in Benares. He charged his disciples 
to be tzoe to the faith and to preach it to the g ur T Oun ding 
world. 

Bnddb sent them ont in all directions to make more 
converts, wbQe he reserved an eretf for his own visit He 
went from village to village, staying a ni^t at each and making 
ocmveiLs. His attractive petBooahty and his poTHnaaive speech, 
coupled with the fact that he was a hermit prince, brought 
to him a crowd of followers, wbo were promised eternal bliss 
in retnm for nothing but the onlma/y conrtesiee which were 
purely voluntary Whoever Biis, hears, sees, and weloomoe 
with ]oy this methodical arrangement of the law which is a 
mine of happinfvw and prospenty and honoms it with folded 
hanfifl, shah attain pre-eminent alnaigth with a glorions form 
and limbs, arifl a retinue of the holy and an intelligenoe of 
the highest reach, and the happinees of perfect oontempla^cm, 
with a deep nahn of unintornipted bllw, with his setisea In 
their highest perfection, and illnmiTiAted by nnclonded know 
ledge. He shnll aasaredly attain these eight pr©-<minflnt per 

( 1 ) fiUiV ivD — 10 t 4® (*) ^*' xvn — a , 4» hUE. iw 

flfljr p. 1»3 (•) ft XVH— Ij 4# B.B,B 161 
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fections, vrlio liears and sees this law with a serene soul and 
worships it with folded hands Whoever in the midst of the 
assembly shall gladly offer a pulpit to the high-mmded teacher 
of the great law, that virtuous man shall assuredly attam the 
seat of the most excellent, and also the seat of a house-holder 
and the throne of a umversal monarch ”(^) And much to the 
same effect It was sufficient to drive the rustics to the ranks 
of the Order 

Hinduism was then unorgam/ed, its forces were weak 
and scattered It is true, its most olitstandmg feature 
the caste, had seized hold of the people , but its hold was 
weak , and it Was rendered weaker by the Buddhistic on- 
slaught For Buddh did not recognize caste He made his 
converts from aU castes, as he drew them from aU classes 
So when the Brahmans questioned him about caste, he 
said “ Do not ask about descent, but ask about conduct , 
from wood, is true fire bom , likewise from man, although be- 
longmg to a low family, many become noble, when restramed 
from sinning by hnmihty ” (“) Such was the case at Uravela, 
wheie there hved a thousand Brahman Sadhus, who k^t ahve 
the sacred fire of sacrifice according to the Vedic rites and 
perfomied their ablutions m the river Hiran]an(®) He met 
similar success elsewhere At Uruvela he converted the 
daughters of Namdik Sujat and others It appears that m 
his first mission he made a large number of Brahman converts, 

those who were versed m the V^as and those who were 
regarded as the hierophants of their faiths priests and high 
priests, with all then families, men and women accepted his 
creed (^) He \u8ited his previous haiints, where he had tamed 
for knowledge He now returned to impart it At Rajgrah he 
had been to Udrak’s monastery He had 700 disciples and 
they aU accepted the faith and received their staves and bowls 
from the hands of Buddh There he stayed for two years 

preaching and converting and consohdatmg the ground 
won. 

(1) CAari<ra X\U— 87— 02 40 {3) Buddh Churiira XVII— 8 , 49 

i_r p lo'i, Ibo SBE n 192 

(-) Mahavagsa IV— 0 , 10 S B E p 75 ( 4 ) Jb XITI— 10 12 , 10 S P E 101 
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Hero ho is raid to hft\o pcrfonncd miracles, oflcnnp wcfthh 
tothora who needed it caring the hult iho Ume tlic insane 
and tho bUnd{*) and healing the sicl (*) and solving many 
doubts. Thus he naa ashed by his voiing disciple—'Magh what 
was the use of riche*. To which Cautam replied Charitv 
Then he was ashed whether his disciple* should ofler oblations 
to their deceased ancestors, to which the Perfect One rephed 
that they had no ancestors after they hiid taken the vow Then 
ho was ashed — la a Prahman Inim or made— whether ho ac 
quire* hia caste bv birth or by deed? ( autam pointed out that 
ns tho grass diflera from the tree, worms and moths from 
the four foote^l animals, Bsh from birds, so there are no distinc 
tire features in a Bralimanandanon Hrahman Caste be said 
was occupationsL For whoever amongst men live* bv cow 
hecplng ho Is a husbandman not a Braliman jind whoever 
amongst men hvc* by trade he is a merchant mnd who- 
ever amongst men live* by serving Is a sen ant not a Brahman 
so 1 do not call one a Brahman on account of his birth or of 
hU ongin from a partictilAT mother but tho one who Is 
possessed of nothing and soixes upon nothing him 1 call a 
Brahman whosoever after cutting all bonds, doc* not tremble 
has taken off all ties and is liberated him 1 call a Brahman 
the man who has a profound understanding who is wise, 
who know* the true way and the wrong wav who has attained 
tho 'highest good — him I coll a Brahman Tho man who Is 
not hoslUo amongst tho hostile who is peaceful amongst the 
violent not sciHng upon anvthing amongst those that sdzo 
upon everything — Idm 1 call a Brahman The man who Is 

undaunted like a bull, who is eminent a hero a great sago, 
victorious free from desire, purified enlightened — him 1 call 
a Brahman (*) He then add^ that casto la only by common 
consent and birth cannot make one a Brahman any more 
than a non Brahman. It b by work and merit bj bis 
wisdom piety and *cH saeiificc that one l}ceomea a 
Brahman. 

{^) CUntr* YMI— SSi 4* (*} Utt sin omlj a batttetMl 

S.K.B. lia qaM Uaa frtn tb« tocf »maen JJaViraff* 

(*) n vni— js, itsni i 9 i ix— jmiIohiu p* 107 — us. 
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In one of his wandermgs he feU upon a nest of five hundred 
robbers to whom he preached and at whose hands he ate 
They were all reclaimed and converted, and exchanged their 
tools of burglary for the bowls and staves of piety(') 

In this way Buddh spent twelve yeais of his ministry, 
preaching and converting His missionaries became now scat- 
tered m all directions Bor eight or nine dry months of the year 
he and they wandered about, folloivmg a settled plan which the 
assembled brother hood m the monsoon discussed every year 
In India this has been the usual plan of busmess smce time 
immemorial All busmess begins m October and ends m June, 
the intervening months bemg spent withm the bosom of one’s 
family, m feasting and fastmg, rest and recuperation It is 
not only the ascetic, but the merchant and the thief that 
has to bow to the mevitable So the old Maratha freebooters, 
who extended then pillagmg campaign to the heart of Bengal, 
knew how impossible it was to ford the nvulets, which swell 
mto suigmg torrents durmg the rams , the roads, none too 
well paved m the dry weather, become one long stream of 
slush and quagmne, the mountains are impassable, as the rank 
vegetation, that comes up almost With the first fall of ram, 
obliterates all traces of the foot-path The mango-groves, under 
which travellers bivouac for the mght, are converted mto shal- 
low cesspools The villages are likewise immersed m wet and 
damp and the village rest-houses are closed down , because, 
uninhabitable as they are m fan weather, they become death- 
traps m the rams Better roads and the mvention of Railways 
have altered many of the old habits of the people , but this 
habit remains , because the old mconvemences may have 
become amehorated but they have not disappeared 

Life of the Bui ihistic monks followed then this annual 
routine In fan weather the brethren ]omed m batches then 
appomted cncuits But with the advent of June or July(“) 
they all met at then Monsoon camp fixed m the vicinity of a 

{^) Mahamgga XVII— 10 , 49 8 B E the fuU moon of Kartik, JH F III— 2 , 

P 136 S B E 300 , Hiung Tsiang says that 

( ) This retreat lasted 3 or 4 months this period wa three months from the 
the longer began from the full moon of first of Shrai an to t he first of Kartik — 
Asharh (June) and the shorter one from the Records II — 492 
full moon of Shravan , both ending with 
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totrn OT under the ho^Hahle roof of a hrothcr dc^otco During 
the min^ Buddh held dallr c1ak<«i. Me ira|virtcd Inowlcdgo 
and on^Tireml que^ lon« The monk# on the other hand pnvo 
an account of thare\T\ngelirinpml^on introdiicwl richron\rTi# 
or 1 ho#e ifho fonght convemon at the bnntl^ of the Master 
leiTTrt ihefr levoa's and prepared for the next liinerarr The 
monsoon camp of Buddh (rnllwl the \ bsm) (') was thus a 1 us\ 
hl\T throngwl hj* worshipper#, earnest inqulrera arw! listeners 
to the dally di«roarses. The-c camps were olwavs fixed in a 
pUco of oomo delightful svlvan eolltude on a nver Iwink and 
on a mountain lop in the mhlst of forest where the monks 
built temporary hcmiitagw for their shelter and out of ahich 
the) worked aeeonllng to the atrirtest routine 

Once onhis*wa\ to llajgrah Buddh stopped at ( nva where 
resided a famil) who were pillars of Brahman orthodoxr 
They belongtxl to the famllr of Kashjap (Kassopa) who 
malrrtaincd a largo monasters railed Uiusllf*) and had under 
them a thousand pupils trained in the \rd>rntcii. Thev 
kept allvo the nacre*! firo o! saenfiet) and bathe*! In the n\er 
Mranjanl (Nemnjona) Their beoil priest Kash>Qp— was a 
scry A"eef for wcnUli ho was equally firm in hfs faith 
Bnddh tried to rea«on with him imt in voln and be is said 
to have resorted to mlracleo. There lived In Kash}'apB sarri 
ficial chamlicr iho King of serpenta ahom ho tamed hU 

occult power Tho high prie*rt was surprised but }ct not 
conrinced tUl a shower of mirarles brought Kashynp to his 
senses Buddh took hli abode In tho forest nenr Kashvaps 
hcTtnltage Uo delivered a scries of discourses wblob even 
gods, attended to hear Thev shone like flaming lights all 
night Koahyap was moved but jet hesitate*! to acknowlcdgo 
Buddh who rcOcctc*! TliH mmplcton will long continue 
thinking tho greot Saman In very powerful and 

mighty but ho is not holv as I am So then I shall 
work on thin hermits heart llo then tokl Kaahjap, 
Thou art not holy Knshjnp nor hast thou found tho 


(1) Bk. > artJUl run 1*1 

Ek. rar«U^MrU— Diryo l«< wi It S. 1 CI It 
iJtlomrjmtil I tic. 


riarrfra XMI — I; 
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pa/fcli of holiness , and thon Imowest nothing; of the way 
by which, thou canst be holy and raayest reach the path of 
holiness ” Kashyap reflected and yielded and addressing 
the Exalted One spake “ Grant me, 0 Sire, to receive the 
degrees of initiation, the lower and the higher” Thus Kash- 
yap and his disciples ]omed the Order, and Kashyap, the chief 
of ascetics, became the foremost of the Arhats(^) This led 
to the wholesale conversion of Kashyap’ s other relations and 
their pupils Henceforward Buddh s progression from village 
to inllage was a triumphal march and converts came to him, 
not m hundreds but m thousands The legends on this pomt 
are numerous, though extremely monotonous , but they dit;- 
close that Buddh had gamed a firm foothold m Benares, 
Gaya and its purlieus He now proceeded to visit Rajgrah, 
the capital of Magadh Here m the capital of his family- 
fnend, King Bimbeshwar (Bimbisara), Buddh had his most 
notable converts He entered the city, attended by his 
retmue of monks, who had by this time become quite 
numerous Some three to five hundred of them formed his 
escort He was accompanied by the famous divine Kashyap 
(Kassapa) whom he had converted at Uruvela As usual, 
he entered the city at the head of his monks, and fixed his 
camp m the bamboo-grove outside the town When Bimbesh- 
war heard of it, he took with him a large foUowmg of Brahmans 
and citizens, exaggerated m the text to “ twelve myriads ” 
He had heard of the exploits of his old friend at Benares 
and elsewheie On this occasion, Bulih and Kashyap sat 
side by side and the people, when they saw them, did not know 
who was the Master and who the pupil Kashyap promptly 
solved their rlilemma by rising from his seat, laying his head 
at Buddh’ s feet and repeatmg these words “Sire’ My 
Master is the Exalted One I am his pupil ” Buddh then 
addressed a sermon to the King and his retmue, who were 
deeply moved, and of whom, the King and several of his 
retamers immediately became lay converts to Buddhxsn and 
the King remamed one of his truest friends and patrons 

(1) Ruidh Oharitra XVIT — 12 , 49 S B D 103, 191 





(b) Sculpture Depicting Buddh’s reception by tlic Sak3'as 
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The King’g Rrample was followed by his numercmfl subjecta 
including two notable men, by name Satiputra (Bonputla) 
and Mogamnn who attained to great diatmoticm in the 
Budihirtio Ohurch Theoe convermons alanned the populace, 
who thought that if the whole of Magadh were to tum 
ascetic, what would become of their country? — They complained 
The asoetk Gautam la eome to bring nhildleesneas the 
asoetio Gantam ia come to bring subversion of famlliiw. 
Already hath he turned the thonaand hermits into his dls- 
cdplee, and he hath mode the two hundred and fifty mendtoant- 
diBoiples of San]at his disciplea, and now these many 
distinguished and noble youths of the Magadh kingdom are 
betaking thernwilveB to the ascetic Gantam to lead a religious 
Ufa 


That this apprehenmnn was not whoUv unjustifiable will 
be seen from the fact that Ring Blmbeshwar had taken up the 
cause of Buddhism in real earnest He had issued instruction 
to his eighty thousand village head-men on the tenets of his 
faith and then sent them to Buddh to receive further instnio 
tiona. Hia disciplo — Sujat rec^ved them end introduced them 
to the RTaHed One, in whose pie*7^/uc© he performed several 
Btrikmg miraolea. The elders wondered at the miracles of the 
disciple awd thought that if these he the wondera of the 
chtW what must be those of the father Buddh expounded 
to them his doctime in several progre ss ive stages, first on 
unrighteousness, corruption, vanity and the impurity of desirea, 
next on the glory of being free from deeires thus when he 
felt that his listeners thoughts were prepared and elevated, 
he discoursed to them cm the origin of sufiering and the way 
to remove It, with the result that as a clean garment, from 
which aD impurity is removed, wholly absorbs within itself 
the dye, so opened in these cngh y thoosand village eldeta, as 
they sat there, the pure motelees eye of the truth whatever is 
Bubjeot to the law of origination — all such is subject to the law of 
decease. And discerning the doctrine, having pierced to the 
dootnne, knowing the doctrine, sinking themselves in the 
th© doctrine, overcnming doubts^ free from vacillation^ hvinvS 
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penetrated to Imowledge, neediog notbng else m their faith 
m the Mastei’s doctrine, they spoke to the Exalted One 
thus ' Excellent Sire, as a man, 0 Sire, straightens that 
which IS bowed down, or uncovers the hidden, or shows the 
the way to one who has gone astraj, or shows a light m the 
darkness, so that he who has eyes may be able to see the 
forms of things, even so has the Exalted One proclaimed the 
doctrine m manifold discourses we, 0 Sire’ take our refuge 
with the Exalted One, and with the doctrme and with the 
order of his disciples , may the Exalted One receive us as his 
lay disciples, for fiom this day henceforth we have taken our 
refuge with him as long as our hfe endures” 

It will be easily iraagmed how widespread must have been 
the eSect of these conversions The headmen of the village 
must have spread the doctrine in their villages, and wholesale 
conversion of the villages must have been the result 

That Buddhism had completely supplanted Brahmanism 
m the kingdoms of Magadh and Koushal appears to be clear 
from the ancient records So far as Koushal is concerned, it 
was Shakya Mum’s home, and the home of his clan, who were 
naturally attracted to bia banner. They had heard of their 
kinsman’s success elsewhere and they felt naturally proud of 
the fact, and the least they could do was to ofier themselves 
for enbfltment in his ranks But there is no authentic or 
connected history of his proselytizmg mission to that country, 
though we meet with frequent references of his conversion 
of Kushal (Koshala) where he appears to have converted 
the people en masse as he did m Magadh His disciples were 
for the most part scions of influential and opulent families 
European scholars think this a blot on Buddhism m compaxi- 
son with Chiistiamty So, comparmg Buddhism with Chnsti- 
amty. Prof Momer- Williams wrote “ Then, although each 
made use of missionary agency, the one sent forth his high- 
born learned monks as missionanes to the world at the 
commencement of his own careei, giving them no divine 
commission, the other waited till the close of His own ministry, 
and then said to His low-bom, unlearned disciples ' As my 
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Father hath sent mo, even do I aend you (^) This is sheer 
hvper-cnticism whh ■which the book aboonds. It hctiayi 
ignorance ol the country m the aevonth century B C. As 
has been already pointed out education in those days was 
tho birth right ol the priests, a ptivilego ol tho Kshatriya 
tho Vaiahaya needed it only so far os it was necessary for his 
bnslnesa, while tho 8huiira did not at all need it Now as 
Bnddh drew his convorts from all castes and all classes, it 
was inevitahlo that his mlssioii ahonld have been most 
successful with tho Ihcrale and thoughtf jI classes and as there 
were necessarily tho high bom, his first lecroits naturally 
came from that olasa. 

But whexc% Cl Buddh went bo naturaDy went first to the 
leadmg families as tho Christian missionary does to-day 
These, in their turn popularised his creed wBh tho masses, 
sometimes by means, of which Buddh himself would not havo 
appiu<re(L For instance when he vished Koshinagar (Kushi 
nara) the MoHaa, who were tho ruling faroflv there, v>cut 
oot to meet him and upon return tsroed an edict ^VhooTer 
goeth not to meet the Fxaltcd Ono la liable to a penalty 
of five hundred pieces, — was this liiniliiig tho doctrine 
to the rich? The Brahmans bad kept women under abject 
subjection. They were ordained to cvoidepcndcucc- It was 
Buddh who emancipated them admitted them into hjs Order 
and extended to them his unstinted blrwingj* and women 
wore amongst some of hia most devoted disciples 8uoh was 
Ylshakha, a rich widow living at Savathi tho capital of 
Konshal (Koaala) mother of many blooming children and the 
grand mother of countless grand-childrcai, Aa a dtlxen, she 
was accorded the first place in her town. She 'was always 
invited to sacrificial ceremonies and banquets and allotted the 
place of honour ^Vheo she heard of Buddh s proj ected visit 
to Konshal she made grand preperatlona to receive him 
She received Buddh as her honoured guest. One day when 
Buddh was dining with her with his disciples, she approached 
him and said Eight requests. Sire, I moke of tho RxAltcd 
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One ” “ The Perfect One is too exalted to grant every wish,” 

said he “ What is allowable, Sue, and what is unblameable” 
“ Then speak Vishakba 

" I desire, Lord, my life-long to bestow robes for the 
ramy season on the Sangh, and food for m-commg Bhikkbiis, 
and food for outgoing Bhikkhus, and food for the sick, and 
food for those who wait upon the sick, and medicine for the 
sick, and a constant supply of congey and bathing robes for 
the nuns ” 

“ But -what circumstance is it, 0 Vishakha, that you 
have in view m asking these eight boons of the Tathagat ? ” 

“ I gave command, Lord, to ray slave-girl, saying, “ Go 
thou to the Arama , and when you are there, announce the 
time, saying, ‘ The time, Sirs, has arrived and the meal is 
ready ’ And the slave-girl went, Lord, to the Arama but 
when she beheld there the Bhikkhus with their robes thrown 
off, letting themselves be rained dowm upon, she thought 
‘These are not Bhikkhus in the Arama, they are naked 
ascetics lettmg the ram fall on them,’ and she returned to me 
and reported accordingly Impure, Lord, is nakedness and 
revolting It was this circumstance. Lord, that I had m 
^^ew in desinng my hf e-long to provide the Sangh with 
special gaiments for use m the ramy season. 

“hloreover. Lord, an in-commg Bhikkhu, not being able 
to take the direct roads, and not knowing the places where 
food can be procured, comes on his waj’’ weaned out by 
seeking for alms But when he has partaken of the food I 
shall have provided for m-coming Bhikkhus, he wiU come 
on biq way •without bemg weaned out by seeking for 
alms, taking the direct road, and knoiving the place where 
food can be procured. It was this circumstance that I had 
in ■view in desinng to provide the Sangh my hfe-long with 
food for lu-coming Bhikkhus 

“ Moreover, Lord, an out-going Bhikkhu, while seeking 
about for alms for lumKelf, may be left behind by the 
caravan, or may arrive too late at the place whither he desires 
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to go and will Kt out on ihr nvwl in wrinnf^H, But wli(>n 
ho has partaken of Iho food I iJmll ha\c l»rori<lcil foroul*golng 
Bhikkhu' ho will not bo kft behind h\ tho camvnn he niJI 
nmvc in duo lime nt tho place nldthrr ho dolrt^ to go ond 
he will H>t out on tho mad when he Is not It wns 

this eircuraslance Ixinl that I liad in \iew In desiring to 
provide tho 'vangh m\ bfo-long uUh food for out-going 
BhlkUiu 

‘*Moioo\ or Lord If a elok Bhikkhu docs not obtain 
food his Fickncs.s rnav ir>orrftfe upon him or ho mas die 
But If a Bliikkhu has taken the diet that I shall have pro- 
vided for tho sick rveithor will Ids slcknoNS itretraso upon him 
nor will he die It was this circumstance I/>rsl tliat I had 
in view In desiring to provide the Ssnoh, ms hfo-kmg srith 
diet for tho sick 

Moreover I/inl n Bidkkhu who is waiting U)>on the 
sick. If he lias to mrek out food for himself ma\ bring In tho 
food (to the inraUd) when the mm Is nlrnidv far on his course 
ond ho will lo<o Ids op]tortunIt\ of taking Ids food. But when 
lio has jioTlakcn of tlic focxl I uliall liaNc pros hied for those 
wdio wait upon the nick he will bring in footl to (he ln\‘alid in 
due time and he will not Iomj his opportunltj id Inking Ids 
food. It w-tts this ciruomstaiice Ixird that I had in slew in 
desiring to prosIde tho bangli m\ life-long with food for 
those who WTilt upon the sick 

Moreover Lord If n pick Bidkkhu doca not obtain 
guitabk rawlkincH, Ills nickneas maj Incrcosc ujton him or 
ho ma} die But if a Bldkklm luia taken tho medkinca whkh 
I sliall have prosided for the akk ndlher will his ricknoM 
Incrcoso upon Idm r>or will ho die It was tliU clrcumMance 
Lonk I liad In slew in desiring to provide the fkingh 
m3 life-long with mcdlclnca for tho sick. 

Sloroover Lord tho Blessed One wlion at Andliaka 
vlnda liavlng In view tho ten adsantagos thereof allowed 
tho use of congoj It was thorn advantugcu 1 had in siew 
Lord in dcUring to provklo tho Sangli my llfo-long with a 
constant supply of congoy 
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“ Now, Lord, the Bhikldiurns aie in the habit of bathTog 
m the nver Akiiavati, with the courtesans at the same landing- 
place and naked. And the courtesans. Lord, ridiculed the 
Bhjkkhunis saying, “What is the good, ladies, of jour mam- 
tainmg chastity when you are young ? Are not the passions 
things to be indulged m ? When you are old, mamtam chastity 
then , thus will you be obtamers of both ends.” Then the 
Bliikkhunis, Lord, when thus ndiculed by the courtesans, were 
confused Impure, Lord, is nakedness for a woman, dis- 
gusting, and revoltmg It was this circumstance, Lord, that 
I had m view m desinng to provide the Bhikkhimi Sangh, 
my hf e-long, with dresses to bathe in ” 

“ But what was the advantage you had m view for 
yourself, 0 Vishakha, m asking these eight boons of tlie 
Tathagat 

“ Bhikkhus, who have spent the rainy season m various 
places wdl come, Lord, to Savatthi. to visit the Blessed One. 
And on coming to the Blessed One they will ask, saymg, 
‘ Such and such a Bhikkhu, Lord, has died Where has he 
been re-bom, and what is his destmy V Tlien will the 
Blessed One explain that he has attained to the fruits of 
conversion, or of the state of the Sakadagamins, or of the 
state of the Anagamms, or of Arahatslup And I, going up 
to them, shall ask, ' T^^as that brother, Sirs, one of those who 
had formerly been at Savatthi ?’ 

“ If they should reply to me, ‘ He had formerly been at 
Savatthi,’ then shall I arrive at the conclusion, ‘ For a 
certamty did that brother enjoy either the robes for the rainy 
season or the food for the in-commg Bhikkhus, or the food 
for the out-going Bhikkhus, or the food for the sick, or the 
food for those that wait upon the sick, or the medicme for 
the sick, or of the constant supply of congey ’ Then will 
gladness spring up withm me on my calling that to my imnd, 
and joy will arise to me, thus gladdened , and so rejoicing, 
all my frame will he at peace , and bemg thus at peace, I shall 
experience a blissful feebng of content , and m that bhss my 
heart will be at rest , and that will be to me an exercise of my 
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tlio acvcn luml< of wisdom. TliK tljo ndvanlaRo 

I had In new for m\T*cl( in odclng iho'P eight boonn of tlio 
Blc?acd One’ 

* Tt li welU It U well \*idiakhft Thoo done well 
in asking eight boon^ of the Tathagat wlUi axjch ndrantoge 
In view 

And the Blewd One gave tlianha to \T liakhn the 
mother of Migira In the«e verw-i 

” \\*hflteocver woman, apripht In life a dlwlpk* of the 
Ilappv One give^ gUil at heart and overcoming avartce 
both food and drink, n gift hcavenl\ deritructlrc of ivimm 
prodactire of bk^ 

A heavenlv life doea ahe attain entering upon (he 
Path that U frco from eomtptlon and ImpuritN 

Aiming at gocul happ\ dora ahe brvomc and free from 
siclaie<.s and long d<y-< ahe rejol'^c In a hrovenlv l>odv(‘). 

Though Haddh luul rceeiicd unnllnted aupport from the 
King and people of Mngadh hin miecean at Kouduil wna no 
less great It wasatlllml>e^hwara«ogffcillon tliat ho «tartc<l 
to conquer tliat region and the huccc^h that rewarde*! I»ii effort 
fUkd him wilUgratlfkatlon tto (hat ho \ lilted tliii kingtlnm 
again and again and it wai to tbbi place that Iv returned again 
and again and judging from (ho Ruttra^ it wna here tlml he 
poAvd mod of hli later life I( appeOTM that Buddh a firnt \idt 
lo Koiidial waa hj'a prcwirrangcmcnt with Jta king PmsannajK 
wlio had invited him lo hli kingdom awl uhero ho coniertwl 
Uio King Tic waa received In the Iteautlful garden of Anatli 
Pindik (Anatha Pindika or Anatlia Pindadha) the King a 
SDnifltcr who luid laid out a magnificent garden on land 
wldch ho liad purchawl from tho Cjuhii Prince— .lit and 
given it tho namo of Illwan or JU a wood, Annth eonstructcil 
a monastery In tho midst of it under alindj trees wlilcli ho 
madooverto Buddhandnherohcaftenrordifrtajed for twenty 
three jTaira. Ho Ix^anio attaclicd to thin place because not far 
(1) uiiranx. tia-rts 
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from it, Ins foster-mothei and aunt Maha Piajapati was buned 
m its vicirutr, and the Kmg had added to it a large lecture- 
hall for the use of the Order Maha Prajapati had joined 
the Order at the urgent sohcitations of Anand and with these 
associations the place soon grew into a place of Buddhistic 
pilgrimages 

Hiuen Tsiang, when he visited it a thousand years later, 
fomid it covered ivith monasteries in the midst of the most 
dchghtful surroundings Tlie place was full of stoned memories 
of the past He was shown a place eighteen oi nineteen miles 
to the South where Buddh had first met lus father after the 
absence of twelve j’^ears Ever smce the sudden disappearance 
of his son and heir-apparent, the old disconsolate King had 
spared no efforts to brmg his son back to his home and herit- 
age He had sent emissaries after emissaries to secure his 
return , but now that Buddh had achieved success in another 
field he met him and with all his family embraced his creed 
The meeting of the old King with Ins fnar-son after an age 
must have led to a touching scene, of which we have no 
lecoid , but one can imaguie the meeting of the father and 
son, so long separated and m such strange surroundmgs 

In Prasannajit’s liiugdom Buddh appears to have had 
to face an organized opposition from the Brahmans, who 
felt alarmed at tlie overthrow' of their rehgion and the whole- 
sale conversions of tlie people to the new faith They had 
arranged wuth the people of Bhadrankai, w'hom they ruled 
at tlieii will, that they would not adnnt Buddh, who was 
then approaching '\^nien, how'ever, Buddh did arrive, the 
first person to break the vow w'as a woman of Kapilvastu 
who had marned m the town, w'ho got out at mght, scaled 
the walls of the citj' with a ladder and threw herself at the 
feet of Buddh to become Ins disciple Her examjile was 
followed b}' others, including some of the nchest citizens of the 
towTi, who flocked to Ins lectures and entered his church 
1’hc Bralunans now arranged an open debate, m Avhich the 
Ivmg and the people were to be the umpires The Brahmans 
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were checkmated and the people cron-ded to embrace the 
religion of Mrran, 

Now subterfugM and argument)* failing the Braluiinnn 
resorted to menaces and tlircnU. Attempts were made upon 
his Ufo while n stimulus wftsgl\cn to a counter mo\*cmcnt 
in which Dev Dutt Buddha cou,ln and hfe-long cncm\ 
joined. This rao%omcnt to which a further detailed referonco 
will bo ncccsaar\ in tho fioquel was storted b^ Buddh s 
costoman — h^ name Mnlinvdr It was no less tluin another 
religion — Jainism tho tenets of which were litllo dlstingul li 
able from those of Baddhl<m hut it was probnbh tlio ven 
reason for tho bitterness of its attack ujKm a more popular 
creed. 

^\llen therefore the Sutras and tho Buidlii t memoirs 
record tho triumphal progress of Buddlilsm enfireU ignoring 
tho hoatUit} of tho Bralimans on the one side and of the Jains 
on tho other of Dor Dull and Im partltans joining tho latter 
and tho unscrupulous attempts made to put on end to tho 
Liberator we havo onI> ono aide of tho picture and a garbled 
account of tlio prosclvtUlng endeuxour of tho founder of 
Buddhism In order to depict a true picture wo havo to 
cTsmino other records and allude to other ovcnls. But this 
most await a uepamto examination. For the present it need 
only bo mentioned to complete tho hfenjtoi} 

Buddh had now been prcncliing his Gospel for a period 
of twelve years. Tils name and fame wos now uponoverj ones 
lilia. His orcod lind supplanted Brolunanism and had become 
tho State creed of tho tvro great kingdoms of Kouahnl and 
Magadh Ho now bethought liimBcIf of hU home and his son 
who liad by now grown up into a young nmn was mnmed and 
had a daughter Purvika persuaded tho King to send a mes- 
sage to tlio following effect Tliy father and moUior some 
noble ladies headed by \afihoda and this thy j*otmg son Iiavo 
come in tho hojK) of eocing thco under tho Idea tliat thou art 
dovoted to thow’orld ssalvotion \rhat aliall I toll tlicm 7 
Buddh was naturally touclied with tho message and ho 
decided to rovklt Ills liomo wliich lie started to do in n great 
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piocession accompanied by bis monbs and the citizens, 
Brahman and Rudra beuig at tlieir head, ivith great tniunph 
and noise of musical mstnmients ”(*). He visited the fig tree 
mider which he ivas bom and tlierc he met Jus v ife Gopi, liis 
other wives Yashodhara and Utpalvama, Ins daugliter Saodliam 
Kaushika, Paiuvilca, daughter of his son Babul and other 
relations to wliom he addressed an affectionate cbscourse He 
then performed the obsequial rites of Jus mother by the tank 
Vastya, and received mto tlie community some members of his 
o'.vn family headed by Sundaranand and one hundred and seven 
citizens (") He converted several women led by his oini vife, 
whose heads were shaved and whose hands were provided with 
staves and who u ere admitted mto the higher rank of Jus Order 
He then proceeded to Kapilvastu where he met Ins father uho 
requested liim to stay on and assume the sovereignty of his 
state. But Buddh ivould not hear of it He suggested that 
the succession to the throne should go to his grandson, Saunava, 
as Ins son Rahul had himself jomed his Older, winch the 
reluctant Kmg had to accede to. TJie old Kmg lumself be- 
came a wilhng reenut to his Order and so did the members 
of ins family and of his clan 

The legends touchmg his home-commg give further details. 
As previously stated. Ins old father had kept himself closely 
m touch with the erratic career of Ins tmant son He had 
sent missions after missions and messengers after messengers 
to reclaim him. He was, however, recalcitrant 

Years rolled by, but the old disconsolate Kmg had not 
abandoned hopes He had heard of the growmg fame of his 
ascetic son, who had now become a renovmed preacher inth 
disciples everywhere. He agam sent a message for the son’s 
return — at least to revisit his father and Ins home Buddli 
was now moie favourably disposed to accede to his invitation. 
He had left home to find the way to salvation, which he had 
found. He ‘received the emissaries and gave them a promise 
that he would return home, but only to pay his people a 

o XlUl— 20 , 40 (*) lb XVH— 27 , 40 S B E 108 

is 198 
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hurried vi It Ho valkctl hnek b\ ►!(»«* htnpr^ \\n< Iil^ 
mml hU iK^np ^kwI In Imtwl to rml it iho pjhict! clinmlxT 
from which mmo thirtron \cArn »Ii»rr ho lm<l fctnrtcii xnx liii 
cai^rt'OTwl ^lc<d In quo^t of liumnn hupplm^^ •'iilciK 
folknrlng Ml onllrmn. nnitino he haltnl in ihn Niprodh*prtm 
ailjolning the town of KapiKAvtu. Ili^ father hi^ uncles 
with their numerous rthtlona and t!rj>mfbnti« ramo in n pro* 
co^Ion to welcome him hut when !hr\ mw him there in n 
state of mmdteone\ accompanied M hla numeroui dlKjlplcs in 
the same state thn «xrr too aha hed and turned liark without 
inviting him to the next da\ ^ mea! ai wis the pnwriice (*) Tlie 
next cla\ therefore hr niartcd at the n ual hour in the mom 
Ing to beg hii meal fnmi «loor to door ihrooph ihf* town 
ahich was all agog with the Mght of tlie 1 rimer Ifcjnring for 
hn menL His mother nvn up to the King and said Tl»\ eon is 
walUflg for alms fmm door to door Tiie King beranv- drepK 
agitated ami seizing ihecnd ofJils outer rolr «o)Led up to 
where liuddh was and rxetaimed lllu tnous Huddli uliv 
do }ou cxiM>c US all to such shame Du nou think \our 
father cannot support \ou and jour monUi * Wan it 
necessary for j*ou to go begging from door to door in 
mj townf Mj noble father replied Jluddh This Is the 
custom of our race How h? cried the father Arc jtm 
rrot dc^rntied from an illiutrioun roce of Kings ? No one of 
our race before lias acted so ignaminlouslj M\ noblo 
father said Duddh \ou and j'our famiU man claim descent 
from tt iwal race but I claim descent from llio Buddlis of 
old and thej imvo alw'ajs acted «o 0 bather I ha\‘o r>on 
found the Law and wlien onoflndsa treasure to whom can 
ho offer it more fittlnglj tluin to Ids own father ? So do I 
offer it to jou. Do rwl dclaj let mo diare with jou the 
treasure I lui%o found. 

Slmddliodhan spako no more Ho took hold of his aon'a 
bowl and led him home Tlicro ho was wclcoractl hj all the 
hottschold but one of them waa mUslng It was his own 

(I) KUu <n«QiUdr") ollrrtn*« rrhard U r«Y tinawKa to PaUh 

jn I Ddt I S 817 (C«*V|SlstU wb *»« >o«ic^ H 
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Wife Yashodhara She was not theie She had studiously kept 
herself away, as she wanted to test his love and see if her 
husband would miss her and ask for her presence ” Gautam 
understood why she was not present He exclaimed The 
princess is not free from desires, as I am She is sorrowmg 
alone, because she has not seen me so long Let her embrace 
me, lest her heart should break ” And so saying he entered 
her chamber The prmcess looked at him and took it all m 
a smgle moment. Instead of the Pnnce with waving tresses 
and flowing beard, there stood before her a shaven mendicant 
She fell doivn to kiss his feet She held them and wept ” 
The father told him of her devotion to him, saymg, “When 
my daughter heard, 0 Master, that you had put on the yellow 
robes, from that time forth she dressed only m yellow, when 
she heard of your taking but one meal a day, she adopted the 
same custom , when she heard that you renounced the use of 
elevated couches, she slept on a mat spread on the floor, when 
she heard you had given up the use of garlands and unguents, 
she also used them no more And when hei relations sent a 
message, saymg, ‘ Let us take care of you,’ she paid them 
no attention at all Such are my daughter’s virtues, 
0 Blessed One ”(^) 

The next day Ins step-brother Nand, (called Anand in 
the canomcal books) his old playmate and the companion of his 
youth and aftei wards his faithful disciple and companion till 
Ins death, was to be mamed, and arrangements had been made 
for its pompous celebration by holdmg a great festival 

Gautam went up to the pavihon where Hand was lodged, 
and told hmi that “ the greatest festival of aU is the life of a 
monk who has vanquished all evil desires, acquired the Imow- 
ledge of truth, and Nirvan ” He then gave him his own ahns* 
bowl and took him to the grove wheie he had been staying 
He persuaded him to ]om the Order Hand was at first 
unwilling , bub on the persuation of his brother, he took 
the vow and history records him to have been his most devoted 
disciple Buddh was now trymg to convert his other relations 


(1) Jaatal, Nidnn Kntlm 225 
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One dnv Lla Wife iwmt vcwnp Unbi I to hi' fftlVirr lo tk*V lilm for 
hl^bcritApr lUhnl »lnlc»! to lijivp a-Vtsl bi^ mnlbcr where 
Calher wn^ luldlnp ihal he dttl not know ihnl hr c\rr had a 
father Hi^ mother pointed him out of thr window Ij>ok 
rhe Mid» that monk wlifW' appcirancr ao ploriorta hr U 
vour father Uahul wml to him lourhn! hli feet anil lokl 
liim Iinw happT hr felt to arc nim! Hantam blewil him 
Hr then aaknl hia father for hU inheritaner aatlnp hather 
1 am the Princrl when 1 om cmwnnl a klnp over all 
the ratlh I ha\c nrerl of llio ImwiTr for a aon i< heir 
to hi< father a irmpcrty nt which Huddh teminp to 
Fanputm Kild IWlovnl disciple lUhid haa comr to aak 
me (or bin inhentanrr Hr a ka for a wnrldlr inbmtanrr which 
cannot la^tt I will pi\c him a apinltml inhrtitanro which would 
be csTrlavtInp lx*! him l»c admitted to our Onlrr Uhm 
Bhuddhodban hennl of it he waa prmlljr diMrT»«eil He paid 
that he had alreadv loat bU two Km*— and now he Imd loal nen 
hla grand Km. He went to rautaro awl complalnnl and aalrd 
him to make It n rule not to admit rhihlrrn to Ida Order without 
ihclr partmu. conKmt to wbleh he readily a>'cntrtl 



CHAPTER VII 
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After In*? return from Kapilvastu, Buddli appears to have 
settled down to tlie practice of routine winch, he said, he had 
already settled durmg the first tivelve years of his ministry 
As already stated, there is no sequent chronicle of his later years 
But the incidental references in the canonical hooks, notably 
the l\Iahavagga, give some clue to the life of the Master, till its 
close That Work is a collection of Ins connected essays on 
the rules and conduct of the monks, of which a synopsis has 
already been given in the Introduction It frequently, though 
casually, refers to the “Blessed One’s movements,” which appear 
to have been conti oiled from three principal centres Raj grab, 
Benares and Savitthi, to each of winch places Buddh paid re- 
current visits and m each of winch he had binlt large monasteries, 
equipped with adequate lecture-haUs where periodical lectures 
were dehvered both to the clergy and the laity Thus we know 
that at Raj grab fortmghtly lectures werethnce dehvered , and 
it is possible that the local needs of his other centres were simi- 
larly met It IS also clear from the narrative that before stail.mg 
from these headquarters Buddh’ s itinerary was fixed before- 
hand, as he generally travelled at the head of a large retmue 
of Bhikkbus numbering several hundreds and sometimes several 
thousands The towns and places he had decided to visit, 
had to make previous arrangement for his leception, and the 
usual procedure was for the citizens to entertam the party by 
turns, though sometimes some one, more zealous or charitably 
disposed, would undertake the entire responsibility for his en- 
tertainment Before paying a visit Buddh’ s vanguard of monks 
would visit the place and settle all details as to his accommo- 
dation, the persons whom the honour of a personal visit from 
the Master was to be accorded, those who were to be presented 
to him and those who were ready to be accepted into the faith. 
The requirements of the monks were well known They would 
only put up m a grove or camp fixed outside the city walls. 
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If the grotmd vras wef ftrvrxl Koa sprend othervru^ graw or 
leaves. 8raall Icmpornrv hnfs ^xiw put np in other places 
but it was necewary to ptwido for iho monsoon holt lasting 
three months and in winter In tho three radiating centres of 
Buddhism, permanent buildings had already been erected to 
accommodate the fratemitv when they visited them in their 
dreuit* but eUewhere tho arrangements were temporarv ^*et 
BO mode as to Insure the comfort of (ho vidtors and which 
followed an Invitation of whkh the founder had many from 
which he at tunes, hod to malo A selection The Mahaxagga 
mentions forlj five placc'namos In connection with bis itinerary, 
hut there can bo no doubt that Buddb must have %*iitcd every 
town arid plsco of note in tho two kingdoms. 

Tho procedure on arrlNal had by now become stereotyped. 
An loading rorfdents of the town were accorded tho honour of a 
pdsoual tint from tho Master Thev in turn returned his 
can taking with them tho loading citfeens nho listened to the 
discourse on tho one problem of life and death which Buddb 
had mado his own. These aerraon^ were preached with con 
Bummalcdialcctical skill of which elm hintsoccurin iboMaha 
vagga Tho blaster would first dcli\cr an introductory discourse 
explaining to tho audience whot tbcj alrcadj knew he would 
then cntldzo Its short-ecmlngs and then oIIct them hla own 
BoluJon As a rule ihU was enough In most eases but when 
at tunes tho blaster met socno one who was prepared to discuss 
tho subject with him he adopted the Socralio method 
of questions and first demolished the questioner a theory after 
which ho felt tho grottod dear (or tho cetoblishmcnt of his own. 
This was tho work dono in tho open season. In the mins tho 
fraternity asBcmblcd in a central camp where they gave an 
account of tho work accomplished and prepared their future 
programma A detailed account of this work will baie to bo 
presently given For the present it will suffice if we merely 
referred to it here. 

As tho followers grow In number and tho number of mission* 
ary monks mnltipUcd tho Master must ba^o found his time 
fuBy occupied by building up a constitution for tho Church 
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The Mahavagga contains a record of the points he had decided 
It shows the diversity of his activities He was the final 
]udge in all ecclesiastical matters and the monks, when they 
disagreed amongst themselves, referred to him all pomts of 
dispute and, of course accepted his decision without question 
If his decision was found to raise great points or had to be res- 
cinded or modified, it was referred to him and he generally met 
the difficulty by rescmding or modifying his previous decision 
m the manner suggested The smallest mmutim of the Order 
could not be settled without reference to him What the Bhikkhus 
should eat, what they should avoid, when and how often 
to eat, what clothes they should wear, whetbei they should wear 
shoes, and, if so, of what coloui and pattern, should they be 
leathern, wooden or made of leaves, should their legs be covered, 
how should they procure cloth for their gaiments, how' and with 
what they should be dyed, and how' and where they should be put 
out to dry thase and numerous other questions w'eie examined 
and settled with scrupulous care by the Messiah 

A single example will suffice to shew the lelation of the 
monks to their chief The former had obtamed offerings of robes 
of various kmds, so that the orange-coloured umform, which 
the fraternity wore, was getting varied So they questioned 
the Blessed One “ I allow you,” he said, “ 0 Bluklchus, six 
kinds of robes, viz , those made of linen, of cotton, of silk, of 
wool, of coarse cloth, and of hempen cloth ” (^) Then arose the 
next question The robes were then procured from the rubbish 
bm or the cemetery Hoiv ivere they aU to obtam them from 
that source ? The rule had to be relaxed and the lobes could 
be procured from elsewheie Then there arose the question of 
dyemg them They were then dyed wuth cow-dung or ivith 
yellow clay (■) They complamed to the Blessed One, who 
permitted them to be dyed with vegetable dyes 

At that time the Bhikkhus dyed cloth wath unboiled dye , 
the cloth became evil-smellmg ” 

1 96, V1II_3 — 1 , 17 S B E (») Mahavagga ITII—IO 1 , 17 S B E 204 
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Tlicy told thH thing to the Blosscd one 1 prescribe, 
0 Bhikkhus, that 'oa Ivoll thodyoCond use) Utile dyo-pots 

They split the dye 

1 prescribe 0 Bhilkhiia, that yem put banns (under the 
dye-pots) to catch tho spilt (dec) 

Vt that tune the Bhikkhua did not know whether tbo 
dyo was boiled or not 

Thcwloldthls thing to tho BIc:wl One. I pm*cribe 
0 Bhikkhiu that you let a drop of djo fall Into water or on 
to your nail (in order to t r^ if thedre Isduly boiled) 

At that time the Dbikkbna, when pounng tho dve out 
(of tbo pot) upset tho pot tho pot was broken. 

They told this thing to tho Blwwcd one. I preserfbe 
0 Bhikkhua, that you use a dyo bdlo or a ecoop with n long 
handle. 

At that tune tho Bhlklhos did not possess vessels for 
k^wping dye. Thoy told tlila thing to the Dlosaod One 

I prescribe, 0 Bblkkbus, that you get jaiB and bowls 
for keepu^ the dye 

At that time the BblkUms rubbed tlic cloth against tho 
vcascls and tho bowls (In wbirh they dyed it) tbo cloth was 
rent 

Thoy told this thing to tbo Blessed One 

I presoribo, 0 Bbikkhua, that >ou uao a (largo) trough 
for dying cloth in (’) 

But this is only ono pago of tho Jlahavaggo, There ore 
a thouaand pages wntton in the saino stmln which shew how 
the monks were tied hand and foot to tho Blessed Ono and to 
whatoitonthlstlmomusthave been occupied with scttllngtho 
m inutlxD of his Order 


0) i/a. fr^vin—ioj ir anx-soa. 
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Outside that body, ho liad to preach to the people and make 
converts, and prevent relapses and secessions 

It is, therefore, clear that if a formal record of Biiddh’s daily 
life were preserved, it could not didcr from that of the 
proselyti7,ing Head of a religious order to-day At any rate, 
this IS all we luiow of his daily life beyond the fact that 
lie, like the meanest of his monk, marched on foot his 
begguig bowl inhand, atevhat he got by begging one meal 
a day, and that in the forenoon. Like the rest of them, 
he rose early before the sun-nsc, had his ablution and then 
meditated , after vhich, he delivered a short dr^cour'^e to Ins 
monks or lay follon ers Tlicn lie sturted to obtain food u itli- 
out asking and vithout using any pressure Whatever nas 
tlirown into Ins bon 1 was welcome It n ns •shared witli the rest 
of the Bhikldrus Tlic geneial rule as to the food of the members 
of tlie Order is stated quite clearly m the Patimoklclia(^) 
Early m the morning aftei completing the ablution, the 
fast was broken by eating some fruit and cake with milk or 
water, the pnneipal meal of the day being taken before noon, 
between 11 and 12 It consisted of the single course of dal {") 
which must be finished before the time wdien the sim casts a 
shadow That was the last food of the day, though some •’mall 
refreshments consisting of fruit or bread, or a sw cet drmk might 
be taken in the afternoon specially on occasions of fcstivit}* or 
siclmess A very detailed dietary of what comprised “ hard ” 
and what “ soft ” food was laid dowm, and tlie occasion foi 
takmg each presenbed Meat rvas not banned, though it 
must not be killed for the purpose of feeding the Bhilddius 
Game was consequently permitted, but no spirituous drmks of 
any kind Even at high entertaimnents the sunphcity of diet 
was stnctly enforced and the Master would not permit of the 
least mvidious distmction between his own food and that of his 
disciples They all messed m company and even w hat thei'" got 
by beggmg Avas all commingled to ensure its uniform qiiahty 
before seivice 


(1) Pashttiya 37 , Khvddal Path § 2, 
Sullavagga, XII— 2—8 , Rhj-8 Davids’ 


Buddhism {Eng), ICO, 104, (Am) 50,57 
(-) “Boiled pul^R or votchos ” 
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The mcfll did not tnkc long nor was It taken for 
boyond Q bare ncc<»sit\ 

Then foUowrd a short Intcrral of rest and repose acconllng 
to the stato of the season then sludj meditation oasomblngc 
of the brethren — pilgrims and disputants from long dustancca 
arrivedtosco thcBle*.*cd One The\ wero not disappointed 
Bhtkkhua from all quartern came to his rendeivous. 
As was usual with him he interricsied them all and put 
them a few s\Tnpathctic questions such as the following 
“Bo things go well with jou O Bhikkhus T Do vou get 
enough to support \ ourselves with T Hn\e vou kept ruiia 
well In unltj and in concord and without quarrel and Iiavo 
you not suffered from want of food* C) Tlio BhikJdius then 
itatcil their business asked questions presented their diffi 
cultles. The) were discussed and decided La^ brethren 
wcro given a similar welwmo and those wlio came went away 
eatUQcd with the cxtremokindUness andoourtes\ of tho Blessed 
One. Tho Blessed One claimed no special pnvilego from tho 
fact that ho was the founder of his Church And ho accorded to 
the nsilor no special privilege because of Ills wealth or rank. 
All were welcome kings and courtesans men of high or low 
degree, and all were eqonlh pnsilcgcd to be placed on tho patJi 
to salvation 


Tho onl^ exceptions moctloncd were those ncoessJtated 
either by noccssitj or obvknis convenience Such was for 
instance the rchof asked for and given to tho Jraator when he 
agod sixty (*) when lie found his strength falling him Ho 
had till then been carrslnghnown bowl in hla daily rounds but 
now ho found assistonoo ncccssarj Turning to tlio Bhikkhus 
ho sold BhikkliUfl I am bent down witli ago and Infirmities, 
and worn out througli giving counsel to my followers you must 
appoint a Bhikkhu who wlU ottend to ray wonts. Several 
Bhikkhus gladly proforred their services. Including the vcnorablc 
Kaondlnya and SIandgal>Tm, but eventually his choice fell upon 


i/dk. svu-iinttnj: 
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his Own cousin, Anand, who accepted the office on thiee con- 
ditions, namely, that he should never have to partake of the 
Blessed One’s food, use his underclotlies or his cloak , nor required 
to accompany him, when he visited a la 5 nnan, and that he should 
be free to see and reveie him at any time. 

Buddh had ordamed that m his Order, semority alone 
entitled a dbsciple to precedence which could not be varied by 
reason of noble birth, wealth, or famihanty with the Kules and 
Philosophy of the Older (^) The only exception made was m 
the case of women, who weie, as a class, held in subjection to 
the male Bhiklihus 

Neither Buddh nor the monks received costly presents 
All they wanted was food, shelter and simple clothing and these 
they could not hoard The utmost mumficence, which a 
devout benefactor may shew, was then hmited to entertaining 
the brethren to a meal, and if he was mchned to make a gift 
of land, it at once passed to the Order Even when a sugar- 
merchant was met on the way, all he was permitted to do 
was to treat the Bhikkhus to slieilat He profiered to give 
them some sugai to take with them, but it was not allowed(“) 
Even this was a treat for W’hich the Master had to grant 
special dispensation And when Vishakha entertained the Lord 
and his monks, the utmost that she was peuuitted to give was 
an endowment to provide the Sangh, during her life, with 
special garments during the rainy season and food to aU 
m-commg and out-gomg Bhikkhus. and medicmes to the sick 
and food to them and then attendants, and a constant supply 
of congey and bathmg robes to the sisterhood (®) 

That such must, have been bis daily life appears from (Buddh- 
ghosh’s) commentary on the first of the dialogues of Buddh 
It is overloaded with supernatural details, but, apart from them, 
it portrays the underlying facts about which there can be 
scarcely any doubt He says “For the Blessed One used 
to nse up early (i e about 6 am) and, out of consideration 
for bis personal attendant, was wont to wash and dress himself 


(1) Joatal, No 37 (Camb ) 'i2 
A Mahavagna VI — 26 0, 17 S B E 


(3) Mahavagga VIII — 16 — 8 — 9 , 17 S B E 
96 221, 226 
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wittoat calling for anc oH'rtancc Tljcn lilt U wjw timo to 
go on bi5 roand for aim* Itc wonW retire to a solrtftr^ pheo 
and meditate Wten that time amred he wo^ld drc*.i lilmwU 
complctel} in the three rob<n (Khlch c\err mrmlKT ol the 
Order wore in pnbhc) taVo hU bowl in hii han<l and aome* 
tlmw alone Kratelime^ attended bv hl< follower*, wouhl enter 
the neighbouring vllbge or town for aim*, wrmetlme* in an 
onlinarv wav aomclhne* wondeni happening mich a* thew — 
Aa he went toward* the \llLage eolt brteto would wnfi before 
him cleaning the wrav drop* of rain woold fall from the *kv 
to Uc the dQ*l and cloud* would hover o\er him irpreading 
aa it- fn-n. a canopy protecting him from the aun Ollier 
breezes would waft flower* from the akv to atlom the palh 
the rough places would IfC made plain and the ctoolTd irtralght 
no that befoto hi* feet the path wonld bcimue amooth and 
the tender flower* rtxelve hU foot irtept. And hetlme* a halo 
of lix hues would radiate from hi* form (aa ho etootl at the 
threahohl of the houje*) Ulumlnatlng with their glory like 
trails of rcllow gold or irtreamciw of grrt cloth the gahle* 
and verandah* round alxwt The hlnl* and lieajrt* around 
would each In hi* own place gl\o forth a ■weet. and gentle 
Mond to welcome him and hca>cnly muaio was walled through 
the air and the jewellery of men waa jingled sweetly of itself 
U tlgn* lllo these the sons ol men could know — To day 
it la tho Blessed Ono who Uaa come for alms Then clad in their 
best and brightest and bringing garland* and no*ega\8 with 
them they would come forth Into tboatrcct and, offering their 
flohc * to the Blcsscil One would \lo with ono another 
saying To-day Sir tako your meal with ua wo wlU raako 
provision for ten, and wo for twenty and wo for a hundred 
of your followers So saying thev would take hU howl, and 
spreading mats for him and his attendant followers, would 
await tho moment when the meal wa* o\ct Then would tho 
Blessed One, when tho meal was done discourse to them with 
duo regard to their capacity for spiritual thlngii. In such a way 
that some would tako tho layman s vow and uomo would enter 
on tho paths, and somo would reach tho highest fruit thereof 
And when ho thus liad niorov on tho multitude, ho would 
ID 
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aii'^c fiom Ihs seat and depart to tlie place "wlieTe be bod 
lodged And Bhen be bad come there, be would sit in tbe 
open verandah, awaituig tbe time when tbe rest of bis followers 
should also have fimsbed tbeir meal And when bis attendant 
announced they bad done so, be would enter bis private 
apadjjient Thus vas be occupied up to tbe mid-day meal 

“ Then afteiwaids, st.andmg at tbe door of bis chamber, 
be vould give exhortation to tbe brethren such as this ‘ Be 
oaniest, my bretbien, strenuous m effort Hard is it to meet 
ivitb a Buddb in tbe v orld Hard is it to attain to tbe state 
of (that IS, to be bom as) a human bemg Haid is it to find 
a fit opportumt's Hard is it to abandon tbe world Difficult 
to attaui IS tbe opportumty of bearmg tbe word’ 

" Then vould some of them ask ]nm to suggest a subject 
foi meditation suitable to tbe spuitual capacity of each, and 
when be bad done so, they would retire each to tbe solitary 
place be was wont to frequent, and meditate on tbe subject 
set Then would tbe Blessed One retire watbin tbe private 
chanibci qierfuraed with fiow'ers, and calm and self-possessed, 
would test awlnle during tbe rear of tbe day Then when his 
bodv was rested be would arise from the couch and for a 
sjiacc ('onsider the circumstances of tbe people near, that he 
might do them good And at tbe fall of tbe day the folk from 
the neighbouring villages or toAvn would gatbei together at 
the place where be was lodgmg, bringnig with them offerings 
of llower-. And to them, seated in tbe lecture-hall, W'ould he, 
in a manner suitable to the occasion, and suitable to their 
beliefs, di'^course of the Tmth Then, seeing that tbe proper 
time bad come, be would dismiss tbe folk, avLo, saluting him, 
would go away Thus was lie occupied in the afternoon 

riicn at the close of tbe day, should lie feel tbe need 
of the rofresliment of a bath, he would bafcne, wlnle some 
brothoi of the Order attendant on him w'ould prepare the divan 
in the chamber, perfiuncd with flowers And in the evemng 
he would sit awlnle alone, still m all Ins robes, till the 
brethren, returned from their meditations, began to assemble 
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Then TOmc would ank him questions on tliinp< iliaL pnnled 
them some would BpenU ol their mcdlUtIon% wimo would aiK 
for an expodllon ol tho Trmh Thu< would tho first watch 
ol tho night pw. an tho Blenncd One snlinficvl tho dc^in. ol 
(ach, and then they would take their !oa\c \n<l part ol tho 
rest ol tho night would ho itpcn»l In roc<liiaiion walking up and 
down outfide hli chamber nn! part ho irouhl rttil Iiing 
down, calm and acK pcKncmncd within \nd m tho day Itegun 
to dawn, nnlng Irom bin conch be wouW aeal himncli and 
calling up beforo bin mind the folk in the world ho would 
cowWer tho twplrationn which ther in prrtloun blrtha, had 
fonned and think over tho meana by which ho could help 
them to attain thereto (’) 

But otcoun^ thia routine though u<unl wws not a*ricl!r 
adhered to. Nor could it be U ho waa Inrltcd out to a 
meal, ho would adw tho opportunity to deUrcr a divourac 
whllo, in pUeea provided with IccttutsHall^ they would 1 k 5 
utilized for tho dclkcry of aermonv But thU would onlt* bo 
in llie montha of cold weather Irom December to Februarr 
On other dan the people would meet In a grove or in mtho 
open woodland, arid tho lectures and diacu^uons Interviews 
and audiences were prolonged till Into at night while on 
moonlit nights they wouM bo extended to oven the small houni 
of the morning 

It was Buddh I rule never to make a homo anywhere. 
Even Bcloctctl centres, such oa Bajgrab Gaya Benares anti 
Savitthi— hoolwayatroatodasulicamps. From there ho would 
•ally out frequently alwaya walking baro-Iooted with his 
Bhikkhtt*. Ho never used a conveyance or a pony Ho 
would walk fifteen or twenty mile* from vdllago to village and 
It was not In ever) villago that ho would mako a halt His 
Itlncmr) wna oa already atated, pro-arrangwl though ho hod 
often to alter it if compelled to do so by tho aollcltudo o( aomo 
one who prcjwcd on aim to break hla Journey 

Thin hecamo moro and more frequent oa Us i>opularity 
and tho foot that ho waa a hermit prince nddwl to tho 
(!) smutfrii nri n« id4 /tussiim (An. nat i'>* iia 
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embarrassment of Ins receptions But Ins very success created 
for him fresh enemies ivlio seemed to have arisen out of nothing 
And they put new heart into his old enemies, who hemmed 
him in from all sides and at one tune threatened his very life 
Boremost amongst them was his cousm Bev Butt whose name 
has already been mentioned He had always cherished a 
lurlong dislilce for Buadh He had competed for the hand of 
his bnde at the tournament m which Budlh was successful 
The Tibetan texts, or the Northern canon as well as the 
Jaatak(^) give circumstantial details of the growing opposition 
within his own ranlcs, supported hy that of the nval-sects 
which sprang up to challenge his mission The Brahmans, 
who had been long m possession of the field and had rallied 
to Ins cause, found their faith shaken by the attacks levelled 
both against him personally and his system by the combmed 
force of his opponents 


Amongst them was Vardhman, afterwards knoMU as 
Mahavir, the founder of Jainism Like Buddh he too was 
a Kshatnya by birth But unlike Buddh, he did not profess 
to reveal a new doctime of his own, but w'as content 
to found Ins teaching on that of the ancient ascetic 
Parasnath, who is said to have lived two and a half centimes 
earher , while Bev Butt attempted to discredit his cousin by 
founding his teachings on the “ former Buddhs” Like Buddh, 
Mahavir was also the scion of a noble Liccbavi family of 
Vaishali He too had come out of the purple to become an 
ascetic He first embraced the ascetic cult of Parasnath m 
which he remained for some years But he was dissatisfied 
with the rules of that order and broke away from it and 
started a creed of Ins own in which, however, he professed 
still to be only interpreter of the older doctrme The mam 
pomts of his teaching were, however, so akin to Buddhism 
that Jauiism was at one time regarded as bemg only an off- 
shoot of Buddhism. But the two creeds were always diatmct, 
though their principles were similar and in some respects 
identical They will be exaramed later on Like Buddh, 


(1) II (Camb ) No 20 6, lOC , 

Ibi No 208 , No 194, 86, 87 


p 110 , VI — 194-p 68 
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MfthaWr TTjw related to the ruling familk*^ of Mapadli Mdeh 
and Vnga, and liVo Baddh ho claimed the |wlniivipu nnd 
impport of Bimbr-ihimr who, tw well o hl-i — Ajnt ‘'hntni 
appears to base pqoAllriaihfimlM^llolii^iloctrinc Then nm>n 
hkcBaddb ’MahnrirtoolBedtoaprrdt ape lie Mid toLave 
been translated to heaven when over i»c\ent\ in oiT IH that 
K onl> four \cars before Baddh a deallt Ho lUcvl nl I awn in 
tbo Patna distnei and Ms ailhercnta an. then afatr^l to have 
cicccdcel U 000 in number 

It Is tbua clear that at leant In hU nrllcr career Btiddh 
must have encountered considerable opposition frmn Mahnvnr 
to which must bo added the numeroua pin pncUa he must have 
xecclvcd from numr oua other colt* which hod hern launchetl 
by other tooehen ainco forgotten. Ml ot them appenkvl lo 
the TnOMca through the mcdimn of mlraeles, the dl pUv of 
which Baddh rigidlv forlioile and which murt have loai lo IiU 
religion much of ita attractiveness That this mnsi have 
considcmblr handicapped bis disciples and filled them with 
ml'givings u clear from the following dialogue One of the 
dlsdplea camo to tbo Blessed On© with a imnhUng lienn and 
Ms mind full of doubt Vnd he n-sked the Bteased One 
*0 Buddh, our Lord and blaster why do wo give up tho 
pkosurra of tho world, if vou forbid us lo work mlmclcrt to 
attain iho ffapcmalural T Is not Vmitabha, the Infinite light of 
revelation thoaourcoof innumcroblonilmclcwT 

And tho Blessed One seeing tho anslcij of a truth 
seeking mind said 0 Rhravnk thou art a noviro among 
tho novices and thou art swimming on ttemirfaco of Baiwarp) 
Horr long will it take thco to prnap tho truth 7 Thou bast 
not understood tho words of tho Tathngal Tlie law of harm 
b Irrefragable, and supplications have no cficct for thoy arc 
empty words. 

Said tbo dbclplo Bo you say there aro no miraculous 
and wonderful thlnga T 

And tho Blessed Ono replied 

p) Sk. “wortiDott,** 
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“ Is lb nob a vvondeiful tbnig, mystenous and miraculous 
to the woildlmg, tliab a sinner can become a saint, that Le 
■who attams to true enbghtenmenb will find the path of truth 
and abandon the evil ways of selfishness ’ ‘ The Bhikkhu 

who renounces the transient pleasiues of the vorld for the 
eternal bhss of hohness, performs the only miracle tliat can tnily 
be called a miracle ’ 

“ A holy man changes the curses of Karm into blessmgs 
The desue to perform miracles arises either fiom covetousness 
or from vamty ’ (*) 

Then there were the sacnfices and self-mortification of 
the Brahmans Those self-tortures appealed far more to the 
masses than the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism Dev 
Butt took advantage of it and embodied bodily suffering as 
a part of Jus creed (-) “ Sirs said he to his hearers “ The 
Shraman Gautam makes use of ciuds and milk , henceforth 
we wiU not make use of them, because by so domg one harms 
calves , the Shraman Gautam makes use of meat , but 
we will not use it, because if one does, hinng creatures are 
killed, tue Shiaman Gautam makes use ot salt, but ve 
will not use it, because it is produced from a mass of sweat , 
the Shraman Gautam wears govuis with cut fringes , but 
we will wear goivns wath long tnnges, because by his practice 
the skilful work ot the iveavers is destioyed , the Shiaman 
Gautam hves m the wilds , but we will hve in villages, because 
by his piactice men cannot perform works ot chanty ”(^) 
But m spite of these drawbacks Buddhism was making a 
giant headway and it soon took a national development The 
Shakyas had always regarded the new'^ movement ivith 
enthusiasm In the fervour of their zeal, they decided upon 
a course of conscnption to the new’ faith, and had it proclaimed 
that at least one man out of every family should enter the 
order of Bhjkkhus Buddh was at first reluctant to give his 
consent , but he was prevailed upon to yield, and his later 
life was embitteied by the after-math of this iU-]udged step. 

of Buddh, ICO, 15 ] ^ 3 j Tibetan Legends (See Bibliography) 

(*) Udanoarg, (T O S ) 204 u r si 
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Tho rank of the BbikUiua was reinforced by conscript monks 
wbo soon broke out in open revolt And Dev ^tl taking 
advantage ot them became Ihcir leader And the *chjsni 
gained further strength from tl*o support of Ajatshn^ru 
heir apparent of ^fagadh 

But tho old king remained true to IJs vow and ho vroa 
consequently either assnsdnated or staned to death bj Ins 
son with tho help ol Bov Diitt(’) Tho question v^hether 
Birabcshwar was aa^iasinated or storvetl by Vjatshatru who 
had bocomo tired of bla father s long reign is not tree from 
doubt since, while it hos been suggested that Ajatshatrus 
sympathy with tho Buddhists gave their rivals — tho Jains, 
an offence which they translated into tho malicious legend of 
Ajalahatraa parricldo, tho linai gives a short occount of 
an attempt made by Ajatshatni to kill Kls father with a 
tword (*) whllo in tho Blgha (*) a dotailod account ot tho 
pamdde appears, leaving no doubt that otter bis sixty years 
rule the old king lead bc^ dono to death by his son who had 
long curbed his ambition to usurp tho throno— an ombition 
to which he gave lull vent by hh notable conquests. Ho is 
stated to havo afterwords conlcascd his crimef*) Kusbal 
Devi — Bhnbeshwar’s widow soon afterwards died of grlct(‘) 

Buddb had to fly for safety and it was onij bj a miraclo 
that he escaped tho catapult and tho wild elephant lot loose 
against him in a narrow stroet In later years Ajatshatru was 
accused ol parricide, hut ho countorod tho susploion by ahowing 
hlsatnnnch adherence to Buddhism whwh tho legends aacribo 
to a miraclo. Bov Butt was disoonifitod but ho did not despair 
TUfflfid in his attempt to usorp the spiritual leadership from 
his consip ho now resorted to tho baser art ot sedudng Ids 
wife, with whose aid ho hoped to obtom recognition as tho 
leadef of the Bhakya poopl^ Bat tho wife oontemptuously 

(l) riWAf on Off&a Ni^fa U Cambridm 

m /•■MJfc, 11 — 909 I HUtoff lltMOTTi ] {wii* \oL I — ltl> Dot M. 

/ VoL 1 pup 194 vonlliig to ucriber Tvnlcn, ih* « 

I*) S«WaMd I- 81. m iWroot n^it>iUi ud tt M t btr that 

(4) Difim 1 S B B U I i Doddh •ddi U hi* d Ia oo M t* oe Um 

(OMik.) Ko. lOD j 31» bMUtodo ol (otun ur*. 

(CW) »J.9l9 n— *0J| 
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lojcotcd Ills offer ^^llllc tlic Shakyas Mould have none of liim 
He became a despeiado till be Mas burled into bell, Mbiob closed 
bis caieei (^) 

But accoidmg to tbe Tibetan Legends, the mass conversion 
of blie Siiakyas and tbeir pndc bastened tbeir destruction 
Tbe Sbakyas Mere in albance Mith, if not the vassals of King 
Prasann]it of Kousbal Now Prasannjit happened to have 
only one son named Eab by a Moman of low caste This 
hoy, ivbon eight years of age, bad mounted bis father’s bon 
throne, whereupon tbe Sbakjms made a jest calling him a 
bastard He recalled the insult, when on bis father’s death, 
be ascended tbe tlirone , and finding the Shakyas weak 
attacked them Mutb overwhelming numbers , but tbe latter 
met them wntb force and repulsed their attack Virudhak’s 
army M'as disheartened and the King asked his minister 
Ambbansb to advise him M'hat to do The minister raUied 
the troops and assured them that the Shakyas being Buddhists 
would not take life and that they ran no nsk m pursuing the 
attack 

Meanwhile, having repulsed the attack, the Shaky^as shut 
themselves up within their gates and prepared themselves 
agamst a seige But a council of M'ar decided otherwise 
and issued a proclamation prohibiting any one from attacking 
Yirudhak or his army But one Shampakf*), who M'^as then 
out of the town and had not heard of the proclamation, 
hastily raised a levy and wrought great slaughter on the 
mvaders But when he attempted to enter Kapilvastu, the 
Shakyas forbade bis entiy on the ground that he had disobeyed 
their proclamation He M'ent to Buddh who gav’^e him 
some of bia hair, nail-panngs and a tooth, and bearing them 
he left and founded the kingdom of Xldayan in a counliy 
watered by the Swat, a tnbutary of the Kabul river. He 
built a sfcup for the rehes of the Blessed One and it was 
"called Shampak’s stup Others who had taken part in 


(1) Trbetan Ugends (Tr W W Eookhill) 
^der title Life of (he BvSdh T O B 
o»>— 107 

(*) auen Tsiaug (Bk VI— 318) eaj-B 


that there ere four euoh men who after 
wards l<eoamo kings of Udaynn, Bamjan, 
Himtal and Chambea reapeotu'ely 
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repulsing the in\adcr« wnu nmilarlv l>nnb‘l\cd(*) lJul tlicir 
eplritcd dclcnco dii‘<wircTtctl MrudlmV lumlng to 

Ambharixh naVc?d Vrc them vour nghtcoua people nlio 
not kill even a beetle T U they all kill ns many of uh aa 
thu one man there will not bo left n xml Imng among uhl 

The minister sugjjCatcd a rtratngem to overcome the 
Sbakyaa, So the King «mt on cmlssarj to them rojinp 
Shakyoal althcnigh I donotlo\o you cquallr 1 do not hate 
you Ithnllo^e^ » open your galea ijuicklv The Shakyns 
wcni divided bntdodded lo nbldoby the Tolca of the majority 
whot remembering thcilosters Commaralment — Thou shall 
not kill — voted for the entry The gates were throim open 
and Mmdhok entered the eltv ’rilh his army and contrary 
to his understanding commenced a wholesale slaughter of the 
Shakyas who took to flight home going to Nepal, otbem to 
Rojgrah 3 Iotc who could not escape wero slaughlerrd 
Mnidbak dcmamling that ho would not bo KitUficd till he 
eaw a slicum of blood of the alain ninnlog down the rood 
nU men owotdinglv butchered 77 000 8 hak 7 aL^ moetly 
helkn ets, but ai their blood wa* InsafUtlent to make n atream 
Mrodhak s mlniatcra diluted It with red lao mixed iviib 
water The king was aatuCed his men bad captured COO 
young men and an cfjoal number of maiden* whmn ho onlcrcd 
to bo trampled to death by clepbanls Aa, bowcicr they 
defended thcmaclvca, ho had them thrown into a pit and 
covered it over with iron platcK'} 

Buddh himMlf was an oyo-witncjw to nil this cruel savagery 
Having glutted his ire upon the dofcncclcas Bhakyas, MruaUnk 
returned to Kooflbal with OOO Sbakya maklcns as his prlsoncreof 
war whom ho tried to throw into his harem but they mocked 
him and would not go Ho become angry ond ordered t hat t heir 
hands and feet ehould be chopped oil and that they should 
then bo act free to return to their homes. Buddh preached 
to them tho Ijiw after which they all died(*) 

0) JIlrnnTtUiii Dk~ 111—141 f1 mi (*) /« //ioa tli Ttiong m 

p; 11 & m >T— MTi Bmikin lai 
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Vinidliak had mvitalJeta his natiual brothei and minister 
of the State to accompany him in his campaign, hut being 
a proselyte and patron of Buddlusm, he had refused Virudhak 
now returned triumphant called upon Jefa to explam his 
disloyalty “ Jeta ’ he said, “ I have come from putting to 
death my enemies and you have remamed here amusing 
yourself” “Sire,” answered the Pnnce, ‘ w^ho are your 
enemies’” ‘‘The Shakyas” he repbed “If the Bhakyas 
aie your enemies” repbed Jeta, “who aie your friends?” 
At this the King got amioyed “ Have him sent to where 
the Shakyas aie'” So Jeta was also put to death(^). 

This legend depicts the decline and fall of Kapilvastu 
before Buddh’s own eyes, of which he was a helpless observer 
The downfall of his race and the sack of his capital by a 
horde of barbarians bom the north pomts to a great mis- 
foitime which swept away all that Buddh must have esteemed 
dear in this hie That he was a tender-hearted man and 
attached to his family is apparent from the deep concern 
he showed foi them aftei he had weU-estabbshed his creed 
That his closmg days must have given him cause for melancholy 
lefiexion goes without saying. But the episode shows that 
Buddh was prepared to suffer martyrdom for his faith. He 
had offered his family and his race as a holocaust , and he 
met his death with the same equanimity with which he had 
faced the despobation of his home 

Tlie legends do not state whether the destruction of the 
Shakyas preceded or foUow'ed Shuddhodhan’s owii death 
But the context suggests that it must have been later. 
Shuddhodhan is said to ha\e died when he had reached the 
npe age of nmty-six Pmdmg his end approaching, he sent a 
message to Buddh, who humed back to Ins father’s death- 
bed He led the coffin caiiymg m hand the mcense-holder, and, 
as was the custom, with his own hand set fire to the pyre of 
sandal- wood m which the remains of the old king were 
consumed 

(1) Duiva, X— 133, 161 , Hwen Taianp Bk Vl, 307, Jtockhill, 120, 121. 
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Bat thcragh tho scqocncQ ot tho cx^mts of his life alter his 
return Irotn ^pn\*astu is lost tho legends record numerous m 
cidents which llhurtrato his oharncter Onco upon a time two 
ndghhounng Icings, no less than of his own kinsmen tho 
Shakyas and tho Kohyoa wero on tho \crgo ol war o\cr a 
disputed embankment ol tho Rohinl which owing to an unusual 
drought was unable to Imgato tho fields on both stdea ol tho 
river And Btiddh seeing tho kings with their annlcs ready 
to fight, asked them why they were going to fight h^ch 
rUimed tho embankment I undcratond that tho embank 
ment has vtiIuo for some ol your people but apart from It 
does it possosa any intcinsio valuo t 

It has no Intrinsic valoo whatever was tho reply 
Then asked Buddh ^ow when you go to battle Is it not 
sure that many ol your men will bo slain and vou youracUcs, 
0 Kings, arc liable to lose your Ihcat 

And they said \erily it is sure that many will bo slain 
and our own Uvea bo jeopardised 

Has the blood ol men asked Buddh less valuo than 
a mound ol earth? Ko said tho kings Tho U\C8 ol 
men, and above aU tho lives of kings, nro pncclcss. 

Then said Buddh Aro you going to stake that which 
Is pncclcss against that which baa no intrinsic value what 
ever? 

The two kings realized tbolr mistake and camo to an 
amicable airangcmcnt (*) 

A merchant from Sunparant having joined tho Order was 
anxiCFua to convert his relations. Ho asked for permisHion to 
do BO Tho people ol Sunparant aro reported to bo oxcco* 
dingly violent If they revUo you, what will you do ? I 
will make no answer rophed tho Bhikkhu And il they 
strUre vou ? I will not strike in return And if they 
try to kill you ? Heath lieoU is no ovU and monv oven 

(>) fiiUmjwiW 10 Pt I (gd. V inhok) U1 i \ — 111 | HatUt 

^ BUikUm, 317 319 
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try to escape fiom the vanities of life I ivill take no steps 
to hasten oi delay my departure” Then Buddh gave him 
pennission to Start on his mission 

One rCnshnagofeami (Kisagotami) was a yonng maiued girl 
who was dehvered of a child He kved long enough to run about 
and then died She was disconsolate and earned its corpse 
from door to door askmg her fellow- villagers to revive it by 
medicme One of them advised her to tiy Buddh, which she 
did After domg homage she asked him, “ Ijord and Master, 
do you know any medicine that will revive my child ? ” “ Yes 

I know,” he rephed “ What is it ?” she asked “ I want 
some mustard-seeds,” he said But before she had left to fetch 
it, he added “But it must come from a house where there has 
been no death ” ‘ Very good,” she said, “ I will get you such 

mustard seed ’ She then returned to the village, and went 
from door to door asking the people for mustard-seed, every 
one offered it to her but when she added, “ it must be from 
a house which has not suffered death,” Every one cned that 
he had lost either the father, the wife, or a son She 
returned to Buddh who asked her if she had brought the seed 
“ No,” she replied, “ 1 cannot get seed from a house where 
there has been no death ” “ WeU then,” added Buddh, “ How 

can you be an exception ?” He then preached to her his 
Law and she entered the “ first path ” 

That Buddh did not always receive courtesy m his excur- 
sions is dlustrated by the two followmg stones When he was 
staymg at Shravasti m the Jifcvan, he went out with his alms 
bowl, as usual to beg for food He stopped at the house of a 
Brahman while the fire of an offermg was bla/ing upon his altar 
Afraid, lest the approach of the beggar should pollute him, he 
said. Stay there, 0 shaveling , stay there , 0 wretched 

Shraman ’ thou art an outcast ' ” 

The Blessed One rephed “ Who is an outcast ? ” 

An outcast is a man who is angiy and bears hatred , the 
man who is wicked and hypocntical, he who embraces error 
and 13 full of deceit 
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^\ll 0 «)cvc^ l<» ft provoker atuX ft^^l^ic!ouJ^ i«inful 
do«irc«» w ennouft, wicked t\ml uitkout fear to 

coovmh wns, let tim lie known M nn oul«irt 

Not by birth doM ot>c become nn outcast not bv birth 
doe* ooo boconio ft Jlrahman, by deeds one becomes an out 
cast by deeds ono becomes ft Brahronn 

The Brahman jdned bis faltb (‘) lie Imd K»netlmes 
to deal with hooligans. Snch wns ShushUome wliom he met 
at Qava. Buddh was rittlngon a atone when Shnshllomo went 
up to him ftod brushed his body flgniast his. Bhngwnt drew 
ftwa> his body thereupon Bhoshllomo asVnI him O^hramnn 
art thou afraid ot mo 1” To wliich ( autam rrphed No friend, 

I am not afmld of thee hat thy (oachlnp me Is rnnfni *^bush» 
lomc said 1 will ask thee ft question, O Pbmman, ajwl if thou 
ennst not answer h I will dthcr <»cattrr ll>r thouebts or clnse 
ihv head or talc tbec bv ibe feet «rwl throw tbee over to the 
other shore of the Cangew. 

Tho Bhftgwal answered I do not 0 fnend nther 
In this world or in tho world of the Devas, Mams Bralimans 
or amongst tho generation of Soroans and Brahmans gods oihI 
man onowhocanellhcrecattcrmv thmigbisor rleavc ms head 
or take me bv the feet and throw mo nrrrw the (Jnnpert. How 
ever ask, 0 friend what thou plcnjwst 

ShuahUomo then put to Urn nucwtlon^ which tho Blmgwat 
replied bnt whether horon\crtt<n im Imot reconlcxl (*) 

Ho wus once accused of being a slurdj l>egKnr when he 
ought to Ik 3 working for his Ihing The ocra>Jon waa ilmt be 
went to beg of a Brahman namrsl Bharaddwnj who had been 
celebrating hts bar\eflt lliantoT^lving Bharndwnj told him 
to go and work 0 Shmman he wahl it would suit ^ou 
better to go to work than to go Ijcpging I plough oihI t«ow 
and having ploughed and sown, I cat 11 )ou did likewise jou 
too would have to eat 

And tho Tathagat replied O Bmlimnn 1 too plougli 
and BOW and having ploughed arxlpown, lent 

(1) V K —4 , !• 8 U r 73 7* P) K T — A I !• M I s” <0 
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“ Do you profess to be a farmer ?”, the Brahman queried , 
“ where then are your bullocks ? where is the seed and the 
plough ?” 

The Blessed One said “ Faith is the seed T sow , good works 
are the ram that fertihzes it , wisdom and modesty are the 
plough, my mmd is the guidmg nm , I lay hold of the handle 
of the laiv , earnestness is the goad I use , and exertion is my 
draught-ox This plouglung is ploughed to destroy the weeds 
of illusion The harvest it yields is the immortal hfe of Nmmn, 
and thus all sonow ends ’ 


Then the Brahman poured nce-milk mto a golden bowl 
and oSered it to the Blessed One saying “ Let the teacher of 
mankind partake of the rice-milk, for the venerable Grautam 
ploughs a ploughing that bears the fruit of immortality ” (^) 

In this way Buddh passed the closmg years of lus hfe He 
was now eighty and a detailed account of his closing months 
IS available (■), though it is only a record of tradition In the 
course of his peregrination he left Bajgrah and arrived at 
Patahgama (modem Patna) where he was met by lay devotees 
to whom he dehvered a rehgious sermon They mvited Inm 
to a meal for which they made preparations in the rest-house 
by strewmg the whole floor "with sand, placmg seats and a 
watei-pot thereon and fixing an oil-lamp The Blessed One 
arrived, he washed his feet, entered the rest-house, and took 
his seat agamst the central pillar, ivith his face towards the 
east The lay devotees and the Bbikkhus did likewise 


After taking their meal, the Blessed One dehvered a sermon 
upon Rectitude, which lasted till late at night, after which he 
went mto sohtude m order to give himself up to meditation 
He rose at dawn and saw that Sumdha and Vassakar, two 
ministers of Magadh, were fortifying the town to repel an 
mvaaion by the Vajjis He then fore-told its future greatness . 


(U Sutla Nipat, 4 , 10 s B E . 11—16 
f“) Mahapar\nirvan Sutta, I — 19 
p 24 (B Davids Jntro It 

ps Tr pp XXXIV) This is with a 
few unimportant variations, word, foi 


■word the same as Mahavagga Ch 28 — 30 , 
17 S B E 97 — 108 (But this contains no 
account of Buddh’s death See Ib , 
p 97 f n (I) 
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” A* far \nand Amin peopW* ilnrH m far mcrcliantu 

travd thia wiin*ccomp tbp chief to\ni thp rlt\ of Patah|mtra 
Bol dangrr* of dc-'tnictlfrn, Vnand \n1l hnnp over rolali|nifm 
In thrtr travis h\ firr nr ii\ water or In inlmwl disconl (M 
Thi5 projihpcn camp true (or when King Ajat hatru h n of 
Birabobwar l>ocamp llip Kinp of Jtnpndli hi-* fortress of lainh 
on the Shop tlp\Tlap(iI into ihp impcnil pit\ of latn'lijiutm 
and it U now Patna thp rapitnl of Bilmr IIi lum prT>*HHl 
the Gangrrt nnd prnrwlnl North to thi t )\vn of \ ai lialu whirli 
lie hml frequentU vl Itctl nnti tthl li wa** the rapital of the 
powerful chn of IJrrlian thma noll<'cit\ iiTt of iwcUe milc< 
in circuit Near Nai^halh in ihp \*ilbp' of IVlum h<' di mt hxI 
his di-wiplcs ns the rain sterr on nral hp wa.< prrpar nc hiiiw If 
for Ihp \flss\ wlilrh proNnl to lie i!ip la | of hi hfp 

At that Tiriagi not far from \nidiah lipvta atiarki'il h\ 
ncTprc lllnees violent pains K-iml him nral lir nu* near d\inp 
Be then bctlioupht himself of hb di^'ipW * It Ixcnnips inr 
not to enter the Nirvan withmit luivinp adcln^w't) thf>>p who 
eared for rae I I'hnll ronfjuer this illness h\ ni\ imwir arwl 
hold lifo fast within me n\ the ehM.T PXrrcl'S' of his will 
he cured hlniseU of the illness ami Mt tlown on a wal pit^urrd 
for him In the nhode ^Vrinchim the vt nenhlo Anand f‘l‘akp 

‘'Ire’ 1 Kx tint the I- xnlttx] One fx wrll 1 ms* ''lit that 
the h^xaltcd One Is lirtler All nervi had left inr ''in I wax 
faint m\ senses falhsl me Ii<*rrt«w of llie rlrkiM-^s of tin 
hjultpd One Hut Mill 1 Imd » ne ron'oIatUm ''ire the 
Exaltcsl One si 111 n«it cmtir Nirvan until he lm^ derlanxl hi 
jairporse coneemlnp the IkuK of his follow nv ^\llnl tk-fx! 
hath the 1kx1\ of ms folkiwcra of me now Aimnd I have 
drclaiTxl the doctrine Nnand nml I liaspjnndi mi tlLstlnctloii 
Iiptwrcn within nnd without the I*t*Tfrct One has not Anand 
been a forgetful tcncher of the Dootilne lU \imnd who 
Miys : I will rule our iho Cliiirrh or Kt tho Church Ik* 

subject to me he 0 Anand might dpolaro his will in tlk* 
Churclu T1 h 3 Perfect One howe\cr O Anand ilocs not sat 

1 will rule over the Cliurcli or let the Clnmli Ik* Kubjoct to 

(I) 17 H. n I ms 
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me ’ Wliat shall the Perfect One declare, Anand, to be his 
purpose, regarflmg the Church ? I am an old man , eighty 
years old am I Be ye to yourselves, Anand, your own 
hght, your own refuge, seek no other refuge Whosoever 
now, Anand, or after my departure, shall be his own hgi^t, his 
own refuge, and shall seek no other refuge, whosoever taketh 
the truth as his hght and his refuge and shall seek no other 
refuge, such will henceforth, Anand, be my true disciple, who 
waUcs m the right path”(0 

Buddh now proceeded to Vaishah and as usual passed 
through the town beggmg his meal Returning to his lodging 
he convened a Sangh and addressed them as follows . 

“ Learn ye then fully, 0 my disciples, that knowledge which 
I have attamed and have declared unto you, and walk ye m 
it, practise and mcrease, m order that this path of holiness may 
last and long endure, for the blessmg of many people, for the 
]oy of many people, to the rehef of the world, to the welfare, 
the blessing, the joy of gods and men And what, 0 disciples, 
IS the knowledge which I have attained and have declared unto 
you, which you are to learn fully, walk m it, practise and 
mcrease, m order that this path of holiness may last and long 
endure, for the blessing of many people, for the joy of many 
people, to the rehef of the world, to the welfare, the blessmg, 
the jov of gods and men ’ It is the four-fold vigdance, the 
four-fold right effort, the four-fold holy strength, the five 
organs, the five powers, the seven members of knowledge, the 
sacred, eight-fold path This, O disciples, is the knowledge 
which I have attamed, and have declared unto you ” 

He then added ‘ Hearken, ye monks, I say unto yoji, 
all earthly things are transitory , strive on without ceasing 
In a short time the Perfect One will attain Nirvan . three 
months hence will the Perfect One enter Nirvan ” Concludmg 
Ins discourse, he said “ My existence is npenmg to its close , 
the end of my life is near I go hence, ye remain behind , 
the place of refuge is ready for me Be watchful, without 
mtermvssion, walk ever more m hohness Aye resolute, and 

197, 108 Later quotations are also from the same 
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avo ptTjUTt<l vr 0 X'mjr mind. Hr who 

rrrr morr traits willioul ^trnnt hn** lru»* In tlw’ wnnl of troth 
»trop:lr< into (rwlom from hlnli aOfl ilf*Aih | ihrouph 

to Ihr md of nil httfTrrinp 

Th'* tvst tUv Ivr ncraln I 1 in ihr imm, nod arcrptr*! 
thr iKHpilnlrtv of otk rhnnda a I lirh-^mjlh who trrovd ll r 
^loph to A ff*v. I il»o n*tnrr of whVh will I*r prrrrwh' 
di Hr thm Wl It With a Urpt* momon^ of dl‘ripV*' 

for Ku hlnipar (•) ® town nl«o! Hplitv mlln* m. t of Knpnro. to 
whrrr ho w*.^ horn. Ho wwh nrk ami wii\'WTim atvl m hr 
frit hH md drawing 1*** •*p»kr to Aiwnd It tnn\ l*r 
An^nd that in Kimo of \*on ihr thoophi mA\ An*o— thr 
word' of our Tovhrr nrr mtlr*! wr hatr |o»t our Ma.' rr 
Hut it i' r>o1 thu Tlir troth aivl thr roUw of thr Orilrr 
which 1 luirr tnnchl nod ptrorhol hi thr^ 1w* NTwr Ictwhrr 
whm 1 am pw (*) 

Thro Up luldrr*:*^! thp A'>.'*nnUWl roonV' Wldch tl\m 
0 monL* nrr thp troth' (t lirhfnT«» \tni to ►prrod nhnxwl nut 
of pllr for thr world for thr pornl of (*n»U arvl mrn ? 

TTm arr {/) thp four nrop'i rHlo llon« (*) (2) thr four 

npht Mcrllnn' {*) (d) thp fmtr pith' to MUjMmviiural pnwrr (*) 

(7) thr firp forrr'i*) (j) thp |»n»|wr of thp fiw orpni of 

Kn.v*5 j (C) thr ►rrpn hinip* nf knowlolpr (^) (*) thr noblr 

dpht fold path f) 

He then frit tired aryl turning to Annnd he wIil Oo 
Anand and prrparr a lipd f<*T me Itrlwrm two twin Ht<w with 
m) hrmi to the Noilli. I am timl Amind I ^1lall Up down 
Anand prrpan-d a l*p»l brtwpm two Pnl tp'or— llir trrc-i In thr 
fdiodow of which hr wai l»oro Hr Ui I is Kai<l on hi' right 

(t) Kftvi J) vr vrtvl 

|KV 4.0 *11 Uumrl M Ir* llifan} *t < ) Tm h. rw'«D*rlUi«, 

•f lb* Uftfv.rb«h — C«m!MhiM 

ia^tJ /in^M <I<I tO tWoTWlM, lf| 

I f rut 

p) ” |i«iK0l1b« oT !>«■ rnly 

llwMtuA lofM o4 ll«fli.>ugr I (> K fbl bH.^ IbflJ rwal I 
o( tbi r«HU kfn*r I u<«r- Ibcl.* l lU»Ul i IU|M Ut>B 

(*) “ T* |^w«ri (VT««nt frtM •'Ulnc Uaoil i lUrbi I MlitJra] 

f«< rU U It u MW u II mWn I «i*M| 1b(| I tT>4.nl»l MMKWBlrmlk«. ^ 

H«rtl In-iim H ** f*4U 

(1) Lt ** Wil vfloO ibAUfU M* 

11 
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Side As lie lay on the cot, tlie Sal trees burst into bloom, 
a shower of flowers fell fiom the sky and heavenly melodies 
weie sounded m honour of the dying saint 

“ Tlien spake the Exalted One to the Veneiablc Anand 
‘ Although tliLS IS not the time foi floueis, Anand, 3 ’et are these 
two twin tiees completely decked vith blossoms, and floMPrs 
are falling, showeimg, streammg down on the bodj'’ of the 
Perfect One heavenly melodies are sounding m the air 

in honour of the Perfect One But to the Perfect One 
belongeth anothei honoui, anothei glori’-, another reward, 
another homage, another leverence Whosoevei, Anand, male 
disciple or female disciple, la}^ bi other or lay sister, hves in 
the truth, m matters both great and small, and lives according 
to the ordmance and also ivalks in the truth in details, these 
brmg to the Perfect One the highest honour, gloi 3 % praise, and 
credit Tlieiefoie, Anand, must ye piaeti'ie thmlong let 
us hve m the truth in matters, great and small, and let us hve 
according to the oidinance and walk in the truth also in details ” 

But Anand was m a diffeient mood He said to himself 
“ I am not j^et free from impuiities, I have not j^et reached the 
goal, and Master, who takes pity on me, vuU soon enter mto 
Nirvan ” 

He Avent into the house and cned But the Master sent 
for him “ Go, 0 disciple, and say to Anand m my name, tlie 
Master wishes to speak wnth thee, fnend Anand.” Anand 
obeyed He went to the Mastei, bowed to lum and sat domi, 
still weepmg But the Mastei tried to console him “ Not, 
so, Anand, weep not, sorrow not Have I not eie this said to 
thee, Anand, that from all that man loves and from aU that 
man enjoys, horn that must man part, must give it up, and tear 
himself from it How can it be Anand, that that winch is bora, 
grows, IS made, which is subject to decaj’’, should not pass 
away ? That cannot be But tliou, Anand, hast long honoured 
the Perfect One, m love and kindness, with cheerfulness, loyally 
and unwearyingly, m thought, word and deed Thou hast 
done well, Anand, only strive on, soon thou wilt be fiee fiom 
impurities.” 
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ihr of tlio *valnt n nin<^ ^prrxil ihroupU tho toim 
It nU turn'll o it —men with thnr wivtm nn I children to jvi\ 
thmr U^l homic to tlir Mn-rtcr Arxl ^uhliaddn a nmnU 

of Another vrt l»rpjr<l rrotivi- the Mft^trr h toucli of 

convcn»lon, k» tint he muhl that he hrwl Mrn tlie ^^ft^or 
in the flesh 

It wn-* now nipht and the Mo-iere htrenpth wji.'* ehlHnp 
lie tumwl to Amnd opim and ^p. 1 ke— It ma\ he Anand tint 
\o Khali Ki\ thi world lud lty*t ib* mA^ter «e ha\e no master 
mon \e nui t not tidniv llms \n'\nd The l,aw \nand atxI 
thoonhnnn^ whhh 1 lutvo taupht nnil pmclnxl unto \e thes/’ 
nro \our ^Ia‘.tcr wlion I nm pone Ivetve 

Awl tumlnp to Im di'eiples — Ilearken that cometh 
I cliarpe Nr hventlunp tlint cornetli Into Iwinp pa«.<th 
awa\ : ^\n\y' without ccA«inp”(‘> 

But tlu ddnev' vmnn of the Drinp In troction^ of 
Buddh tmn ^<otw^-en^^7 onddlH \.l) from on eorlkr 
*van knl text I e\m more tmirhlnp It \m< In the 
nriiddfc of the nlpht perfertK ipilet nrxl Klill for the mLc of 
hit dl-cl|ile*« he <lch\cre<l a bumniorv of the Ijtw After la\inp 
down the rules of a pKMl hh he pmet-etlt to re\col the Inner 
doctrines of his faith Tin heart Is lonl of the ktim-s: porem 
thcnforc ^•our luort wat«h viell iIk* heart Tldnk of tlic 
fire tliat aliall consume the uorld awl cnrl\ reek tlellvemncc 
from It I/iment not mj pomp nwn\ nor h-el r\“gTrt For 
iS J rvmafrjod In tito worW rhen whftt nowW Iwomc of the 
CliurcliT ll mu t jiensh uitlunit fulfilling its end hrom 
limceforth all m% dl‘s:l|ile?*, pmctl inp their \Tirknis duties 
eliall pro\c tliat in\ true Bo<U the BwU of the ljiu(*) Is 
everla tlnp and imiKTi linhle Tlie work! Is fast l>ound In 
fetters 1 now pi\T It dcllvomnce as n |di\slelan ulio rint* 
lu?avcnl 3 me<llcit>e ; ke< p >*our mint! on m\ tonching all other 
things change lliis clinngctli not Jso more ahnll I epenk to 

p) Ji«iUMrV»lrT4 w ti flcc. Duty K tn^bodr 

Di^rm /Ccys** 
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you I desire to depart I desire the eternal rest (^). This is 
iny lost sermon’ (“) 

And these weie his last words He became unconscious 
and then passed away.” 

A legend recoi ds that when the soul of Buddli left its body, 
the earth shook and theie was hghtning and the gods Brahma 
and Indra appeared, and the latter exclaimed 

illl things ore unabiding 
Birth, Dotttli, — thoir Ln« is tins 
Thoj como to birth , tlioy porish 
End all, and that is bliss (^) 

Three questions have been raised in tins connection 
“Was Buddh a reahty or a myth? what is the date of his death ? 
and what did he die of ? ” 


On the question of Buddh’s leahty there exists no 
doubt, though some httlc doubt was at one time tliroum on 
Jus existence (^), on the authonty of I\r Senart u ho, lion ever, 
only questioned lus biograplty, though that fact lias been 
used to support the conclusion that Buddh lumself was tlio 
mere personification of an idea And tins is wliat M Senart’s 
ratiocmation leads up to, though he Inmself acknowledges 
the existence of some person as Buddh “ as we see the 
reahtj’’ of the church founded by lum ” But tins admission 
itself becomes greatly weakened by the ratiocmation that 
Buddhism IS merely a rehgious development of tlie Sankhya 
system of Hindu philosophy and that the name of its alleged 
founder itself mvoraps an allegory But M Senart’s view 
was that from the one knoivn fact that Buddh did exist, and 
nothmg else bemg known, the fancy of lus disciplas liavc 
attached to lus person the great allegorical ballad of the life 
of the Sun-god m human guise, when the life of the man 
Buddh liad been forgotten That the legendary life of the 


{^) “ Ntrvan" 

(2) Fo we Kxan-KMig — Translated in 
App to the catalogue of Mss presented 
by the Japanese Go\emment to the 
Secretary of State for India, and now 
Ir *'‘1? InAia offloe Concluding letter of 
Mr Beal to Dr Boat dated lat Septem 
her, 1874 8 5 — Sunfer’s Jndian Empire, 


18p. 18G 

(3) Mahaparinivvan, \I — 10 

H H Wilson cited in Hunter’s 
Indian Empire 101) f n aasumod b\ Schel 
tema m lus Monumental Java Ch VII, 
177 206, contra Oldenberg’s Buddhism 
72 73, 200 Weber (1878) Historu, Ind, 
Lit 284—200 
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founder of Buddhism la tho embroidered fanc\ of n later 
race of his folknrore ndmiU of no question. But tho question 
la whether it la baaed upon tho irab^ratum of facta, handed 
down aa unquestioned events In tho Ufo of tho founder ^lio 
had enlisted a largo following In hw llfo-tlmc and had left 
hun sur%i\ing a race of devout disciples deepU attachc<l to 
liim and even If we aupposo there be an\ doubt on tliw j»oint 
it still remains a question whether ^L Smart n theors i 
not itself os fanoifu! aa tlio biogra))l\\ he eondentn-^ 

Senart s theory rests on tlio dual menning of certain nords 
and tho clo» afEnltj between Duddh a doctnne and Kapira 
Sankhjn phfloaophi It la said that Buddhlmi owes Its onatence 
to the Incenllvo of no single poraon, tliat It la mercli a tehgioua 
development of ono sintom of Bmhmanica! phlloMjpUj tlrnl 
tho Ufo la a mere pcrsonlQed aUegor> as it apparent from the 
names of Its leading persons and places {*) For instance 
Gaotam is an andent Vedtc sage his otltor name being Bhara 
dwt] while another Gautom was tho well known propoundcr 
of the Jsj*ay s^•8tcm of phUoaoplij Ills blrtli place nt Kapil 
vastu only convcjTi Its aenac that it wm tho ab^o 

of Kapn. Hla mother la called Maj-a in rcfcrenco to tho 
Ma>*a Doctrine of Kapil and that his own name Siddliarth 
(“Ho who has fulflDcd tho end )andBuddb( tho Enlightened”) 
aro rignificant and prove that tho ivhol© storj of tho birth, 
renunciation and tlio enlightenment ore reminiscent of tho solar 
myth and of no historical porsonage Ho recalls tho fact that 
from the oarbest ago tho alV?gorical poetry of tlio Indians, like 
that of the Greeks and the Germans, treats of tho destinies of tho 
of his birth from tho morning-cloud, wliich as soon 
as it has given him being must Itself vanish before tho raj*B of 
tho illuminating ohUd of Ids battle with, and viotorj over 
the dark demon of tho thunder-cloud j of hla triumphal march 
ociooa tho firmament of his dcoUno and diaappoamneo Into 
tho darkness and nothingness, 

Sonart then adverts to wlint iio calls tlio allegory of tho 

(>] Dr Et J T1>aeua tbb farpotbaiii b* pabUstxd vrr lUiy 

faa Ji<)W (0«L ini] 4W d«abU fa. 
wbtUMT M. tUU tl* 
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Me of Buddli Tjilce the Sun-god, Buddh issues fiom the 
clouds of night He emerges from the dark womb “ of a 
vision ” and thus himself becomes visible , a flash of hght 
pieices thiough the woild when he is bom , Maya dies as the 
morning cloud disappears before the rays of the Sun As 
the Sun-hero is echpsed by the thundeistoim but eventually 
vanquishes it, so does the demon Mai tempt Buddh by whom 
he IS similaily vanqmslied , and as m the contest m heaven, 
the thunder-storm first echpses the Sun, so the tree which tjqii- 
fies the firmament with Mai as the thunder-demon, for a time 
shadows Buddh , but as the sun gams illumination, after the 
thunder-storm IS vanquished, soBuddI) obtains “enlightenment,” 
after he had discomfited Mai, and as the Sun-god diives through 
the sky m his chariot, so Buddh proceeds to evangelize the v^orld 
by setting m motion his “ Wheel of Law ” 

And as towards sunset the clouds ai e tmted scarlet and 
obscure its hght, against which it is powerless, so towards the 
evening of Ins Me, Buddh is made to -vvitness the anmlulation 
of his whole house and his race, wMch he is powerless to 
prevent And finally, as the Sun by his ovm rays, is 
quenched by the evening mist, so the flames of the funeral 
pile, on which Buddh’ s corpse is bmnt, are extmgmshed by 
the streams of water which came poumig doivn from heaven 
And as at last the Sun-god disappeais m darkness and m 
nothmgness, so does the mytlucal hero m Nnwan 

The theory is ingenious but fai -fetched, and similar theories 
might be corned to explam away the notable events of many hves 
Even more cogent reasons have recently been given to deny the 
reality of Jesus Dr Oldenberg, ('■) Dr Ehys Davids and 
other Pall scholars have combated M. Senart’s scholaily, but 
unconvmcmg criticisms by reference to the voluminous texts in 
which incidental references all the moie valuable because they 
are mcidental, recur to Buddh as a real personage But the 
pomts which appear to be conclusive are the very ones which 
M Senart has left unexplamed Buddh is mentioned as a con- 
temporary ascetic teacher of Nixvan by Nataputta (Mahabirl 

Oldenberg — Buddh^3m 72 04. 
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lUsrealitv liadmittcd c\\nlA tUo BmlmiAn^ who rcpn>cnt lilm 
M ibo ninth itwamation of \ 14 hnu wlio Iiml (locctKlr<l upon 
earth to mlsknd mnn. Tlic Mte of l/imhinl gnnlcn wlicrc jtor 
tkm of tho aslic^ of Buddli wiw wild to haxo liccn " 

lias nneo boon klcnllflwl nnd tho » ujn wlikh cnclo^ them 
found. ^L Sonarta whole theon tlwt Kapllvnatu n ficti 
tloua name on the Iwtik of Itohml lut-* liecn faldflttl h\ avent 
ordireologlcal di'covcncx, TIuit the life of Ihiddh h the hfe 
of a t\*pe an«l not of a |»cr>on — tn grratU wenhened h\ the fuel 
that aucctica who follow n nmtlno cannot lio all ftclilious mtitlcn. 
JL Senart ba'<^hl^criticl^m on tho legcmlan hfo depicted in tho 
LaUt NTalnr whlcli no ono liai j*Lt hupiwrtcd an a hl^orkal 
document not tliat It had no lilstoiical liack gnniiuL Tliu 
fictitknw cml>cllLduucnt wlurh with the hiographcw uf nhgiou^ 
sageo It uunual toadd to tlicftnwuo factH of thcirli\c^ docaiiot 
make tho U\'w tlicnwlvew ficlitlout. Hi loncnl imdilkm of 
a rcol DuddK. the numcroun clieunvdantlal dctniU of Idn hfo 
which oro not idngU butcumulatucU cvkleiK^oftlieirrerdy arc 
nxorded In tho Knpturcs of all arhooK Tho thron tlmt Uuddh 
waa tho fictitious figurehead for tlir dissemination of Kapil a 
doctrm« Is dlsprove<l h^ no Icm an nuthoril\ tlian Max Muller 
who raj's Wo lui\*o k)oke<l In vain for nn\ «U finite slmllanllea 
between tlie tnrtcm of Kapil an knowm to us In the Kinkli\*a 
SutmflandthoAblUDlinrmaorthcnietaphNidcaof lIuddhlstH, *’(*) 
Kapil rt doctnnes lia\o lieen set out at lengtli in tho prv- 
ceding pagCH ami a tom|ttirihon with hia sNstem of tliat of tho 
BuddliiatajiwtlfiCHl rofcwwrMax Mullers failure to flml an\ 
thing common lictwecn Uio two ajatcins, WTial is then left 
inthoblographj towhichthotcnnfictitioascHnlioKaftlj apjillwl? 
There la ilar tho God of Doatli, ami Ruddh a encounter with 
lilm under the ptpnl tree fliat It tj^pifica tlio mental struggle 
of a man who 1ms been struggling to find a koj to the problem 
of life U all tliat this epwodo cam Iw hold to ])ro\'o Tliat mioh 
Btniggk) is not unnatural la not nnd cannot bo denied. Lasth 
tlmt tho earliest Buddhlatio bookn mention no leas tlmn 45 places 
winch Buddh \daitcd nnd in which ho llml and prcachctl his 

(I) I OUr* frw^ Oerma rvrUUp MS. 
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creed can liave no mystic, allegorical significance Persistent 
tradition from the earhest times, corroborated so far as it can 
be, by the existence of ancient memoiials, is a sufficient and 
a safe voucher for the truth of the narrative of a Me, the mci- 
dents of which there was no reason to mvent m a mere allegory 

The question discussed by ]\1 Senart ivas one of the 
questions which Kmg Mdinda had twice put to Nagsen(^) 
and to which Nagsen had given convmcmg rephes His 
argument was that as a comphcated building required an archi- 
tect, so a comphcated system could not be without an author 
and til at as bis system is unique, so must be its designer 
Milinda felt convmced and was converted to the new faith 

The fact that the biogiaphj’' of Buddh is vitiated by 
fable should not make us more fastidious oi less mdulgent 
towards the marvellous m Buddhism than we are towards 
the early periods of any other lustory The mam fact may 
be true, though the details are mvented And such evidence 
as IS now available pomts to this conclusion The fact 
that from the veiy dawn of Buddhism down to the present 
day, behevers and non-behevers Iiave acted on the assumption 
of the leahty of Buddh and the mam mcidents of his Me 
which are inseparable from his personahty, makes one pause 
before yielding to the suggestion that Buddh was merely a 
figure of speech Long before his teachings were reduced 
to wuting, the facts of his hfe and hjs teachings were carefully 
committed to the memory of men who were professional 
memoiists of the sacred hteiature They chanted them on 
all solemn occasions immediately on the decease of the Great 
Teacher They thus imparted their knowledge from generation 
to generation. In so doing, there was just as much chance 
of mterpolation as m any ancient writing, but theie was 
scarcely any fear of a wholesale mvention The fact that 
from the very start the person of Buddh was mentioned as 
distmct from hit? precepts, and m the initiatory ceremony of 
a novice, upon his consecration he had to repeat three times 


<})Questv)m of Kxng 35 S B B 109 , li V— 1, 30 S B E 206. 
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the (onnala— 1 go for rdupr to Uio Ituddh I go for rrfupr 
to llio Law 1 go for rrfogr to the Onltr fhcnr* thst rrm 
monk had to nrmr nlkpanre to the perron of tlie Trorhcr 
before he cooH rwrar obMimee to hU j ne The life 

of DaJali M far too cirrtiDV tactul for n m\th far too r)ir<]ue* 
reJ fora mere alkgon 

Tlie Kv%q *1 quretion, Ituddli wiw liom ir not free 

from difficull\ Tluil Jk* UvttI to the apr of PO or K! I'* l>rvnnd 
di«pate Itul the quwlkm U when fir Iwm t or »liat 
com« to the wme thing when «1W he jIk*! AccorJinp to 
the Chinow compulation l»A.*cd up<m j*ortmt Huddh 
bom In 1 027 15 C occonlmp to n work raile<l ( A/1 

5Att 1 1 At a bright light of five colours was fcm to |riejrc 
the coastelUtlon Tat Ifn a/vd pae otrr the whole \St-*t On 
Kcirtg it the hMorun 8u \rti rcmatkMl that a gmit mage 
wTw bom in the \\e"t >4ghtN \*mrs hlrr a suhite rahiliow 
was been, hanng twelve atrrtchinp fnmt South to North. 

The hltoiian Hu To Kring It raid It S the i.ign of the 
death of a great wpe In the Wc't This lUlr wa atvl lias 
l>cm hlncc ofTiclAlh rreopcnbetl asauthenllrf*k Hul tlw iradl 
tional date arcepted In the mrlier rrhoUn* wa* 0JISv>t3 IkC, 
and Is jtuppoTted b^ tho Ce\lon Irwiitltm ami chronicle Hut 
four other dates liavc been auggeetrd ranpng beta cm 480 
and 3SS. Tlie former U Uir jTar to whicli Dr OWmberg Is 
inclined. He wiya The \rar of Ids Umth S one of the 
most finnlv fixed dates In ancient Indian hiMor} calrulatloii^ 
l)j wliicli the »mm of possible error Is confined within lolrtmblv 
narrow llmita, giro as a result that ho dlesl not long lieforc or 
not kmg after 480 Sir A. Cunningluim fixes it at 

478; Rhj§ Davhla at aiwul 412 while Kcm brings It doMii 
to 383 Other conjcctUTcs liavo l>cm mwle ahlhon tlie other 
hantl tlio exact date of his death Is caknilAtcd to bo Ikl June 
Tho data upon whkh thcao calculations proceed appear to bo 
all incoDclujdvo at thii distance of time but tho find date is 
as probable as an> other as Mr \lncmt Smith rrmarks, I 

(1) I K« nri.*- tl« (om«U *•* l-*SI| ISH.lt.C.fr9 

** Oumm O UkikUin | m U Mid UfU i> (*) tWr J Cdklw | 

IUdo(lrlMtlM.l bal;^UX lerlUMt (T Off) II II 

liMiKn ct nflnief (*) Old* Urg i ilWiitm, IM. 
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formerly accepted 487 or 486 B C as the best attested date, 
but the new reading of the Kliarabela record pushes back all 
the earher dates”(^) Prof Max Muller gives reasons fox Ins 
view that this period must be corrected to 537-477 B C {®) On 
the whole, there is no well-attested data to justify the collec- 
tion of the traditional date, supported by the very early high 
authority of the pmest Buddhist chromcles available 

Fiuen Tsiang’s memoirs aie valuable for then antiquity 
and the details with which he fills up Ins pages of mdiscummate 
description He Avas a pious pdgrun and records without criti- 
cism all that he saw and heard and could observe wrth lirs deeply 
devout vision 

Hiuen Tsiang records that according to the general tradition 
the ^athagat died at midnight of the 15th day of the second 
half of Baisakli(®) Kashyap was then away, but Anuradh and 
Anand were present and spent the night ui lehgious discourse 
At daivn Anand ivent to the Mallas of Kushmagai and mfonned 
them of the Master’s death The MaUas were deeply grieved 
and collected then men, women and cluldien, and takmg mth 
them five hundred suits of apparels, perfumes, garlands and 
musical mstniments, proceeded to the Sal forest rvhere tlie 
remams of the Tathagat lay They spent there six days in 
paying then homage to the deceased and by smgmg hymns, 
dancmg with music and AVith garlands and perfumes They 
made canopies of then garments, and prepared decorative 
wieatlis to hang thereon On the second day, eight chieftams 
of the Mallas bathed then heads and clad themselves m new 
garments, piepaiatorj’' to carrying the body for cremation The 
Mallas decided to take it to the ciemation-giound by the South 
gate , but when the pall-beaiers tned to move the biei, it could 
not be moved. The Mallas were surpiised, but Anurudh told 
them that the bier should be taken liy the North gate through 
the town, to which the Mallas readily agreed Tire biei was 
then earned m procession through the toivn Meanwhile, 

y Htsfory of Indta, 62 Buddh’s death (if the edict refers to him) 

Intro —Bhammapai 10 S BE to 608 add 80 The year of his birth 
ALfll XXVI In the minor Rook Edict would then be 688 B C Asokn “ Eulers 
1 it 13 stated that “ this precept was of Ivdia,” pp 1S9, 140 
proclaimed by the departed ” 266 years {») Beal fl Western Eecords, 33 
have since elapsed which would bring 





(8) Imlinn ALuhtuiu KtJief froja Yusiif/iu Mitli cojhii 
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K«Rl\yap had hurried up Iram Pava to Kuahiuagar with 600 
disoipJea to take part in tho hmoroL Amongst them waa one 
Bubhadda» a convert In his old age. Seeing tlic comianj lamen 
dng and weeping, ho eaKl — Enough brethren I weep not neither 
lament ! mc aro well nd of tho great Saraan. Wo used to bo 
annoyed bv lemg toW — This boetems you, this bcBOcms ^ou 
not But we slvall bo able to do whatever we hke and what 
we do not like tliat wo shall not 1ia\o to do. But Kaahvap 
consoled them in another waj Ho reminded them of tho in- 
exorable law of decay and dlasolutiom Tlio four MoUa chieftains 
then bathed their heads and donning new garments tried to sot 
flie to the funeral pile, but it would not catch fire Kaahjap 
then walkctl nrverontlv round the pile with Ids hands clasped 
and Ills head reverently bowing down and tJie GOO disciples 
did the eame. The pile tlicn took firo of itself and the ilallas 
removed the bonca of the Blessed One to thdr own Counoil liall 
where eight kings sent measengere to claun tho rehes, but even 
tually they were apportioned by agreeincnt (•) In his memoirs 
Hmen Tdang gives further details of tJie funeial scene Ho 
says that on tho Tatliagat s death, men and Devas prepared 
a coffin made of the seven preoioos substanoes and in a thousand 
napkins swathed his bodj then spread both flowers and scents. 
They placed both canopies and eovemngB over it then tlio hoet 
of Msllfts raised the bier and forward marched with others 
following and leading on, Passmg tlie golden nver to tho north 
they filled the coffin up with acented oil and piled lugh up tlie 
odorous wood and kindled it Then after all was burnt there 
were two napkins left — one that lav next the bodj tho otlier 
from the outside covering Then they divided Uio Shanras 
(bodies) for the world s sake, tho hoii and nails akme rf^riRhied 
untouched by fire. By the ede of the place of cremation there 
is a stupa here Tathagat for Kashyap s sake revealed his 
feet. When Tatbngst was In his golden coffin, and oil poured 
on It and the wood piled up the fire would not kindle. WTien 
all the beholders were filled with fear and doubt, Anurudh spoke 

We must await Knshyap At this time Koahyap with 600 
fnllfTWffTH from out the forest came to Kushinagai and asked 

p] JlaWporMn^U B3,B. 
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Anand, saying : “ Can I behold the Tathagat’s body ?” Anand 
said, “Swathed in a thousand naplans, enclosed Avitlim a heavy 
coffin, -with scented wood piled up, we are about to bum it ” 
At this time Buddli caused his feet to come from out the coffin 
Above (or on) the wlieel-sign, lo ! there were different coloured 
marks Addressmg Anand then he said, “And what are these’” 
Answermg he said, " When first he died, the tears of man and 
gods moved by pit 3 %fallmg upon lus feet, left these marks ” 

Kushyap walked round the corpse and v^orshipped it, aftei 
which the scented wood cauglit fire of its oum accord and burnt 
the whole Avith a great conflagration After lus body had been 
consumed, the Mallas put out the fire wuth milk and enclosmg 
the remains m a golden vase, they carried it to Kuslunagar 
But seven tribes appeared and claimed the rehcs, each one 
on the giound that the Blessed One belonged to them Then 
claim was about to be asserted by use of force, when a 
Brahman, Drone — ^intervened and settled the dispute by appor- 
tioning the rehcs amongst the eight claimants (*) namely { 1 ) 
The Kshatnyas of ICapilvasfcu, { 2 ) of Vaisah,(5) of Buluka, (4) 
and of Romka, (d) The Brahmans of Vefchadvip,(d) The Kohas 
of Ramagram, (7) The Mallas of Kushmagar and [ 8 ) of Pava 
The Tathagat is said to have returned to lus disciples after 
three months of bis deatlu As they were greatly ivomed at 
the Master’s disappearance, Mandalyayan went up to tlie 
Tushit heaven and mformed Buddh, who descended by a 
crystal staircase, accompamed by the Devas of Kamloke (®) 
and reassured his disciples of his contmued mterest m them 
He also imparted to them further mstmctions On lus first re- 
appearance he put out hiR arms from the coffin and asked 
Anand “ Have you prepared the way ? ” , on lus second 
appearance he set up and preached the law for his mother’s 
sake , and on lus third appearance he showed lus feet to the 
Great Kashyap (^) 

That Buddh died a Chakravaibi a universal monarch, 
IS symbolized m his stupas, the constraction of which is 

(1) B D 136, Bulva, 146, 147, Tibetan Tales 221 et se-q RookhiU ; It/e of 

Btgaruslet, 11—96 Buddh. 81 

(S) Balm, XI— 308— 316 Scbiefnet’e (3) 11 Western Becords, 30, 40 
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cmblcmatlcftL Tbo clrctilar mound Is designed to rest on n 
square plinth surrounded bj aelrcutar rnOlng The dorno itsoil 
signifies the vault of heaven, and tho world of space is signified 
by the Kshetra above Ksbetra that rises from the Tee ending 
In the symbol of the boimdlcw cmp>i«\n the three forked 
flame tnshul or the trident 

According to ITbctan Legends Buddh had T>otninatod 
Koshvap as tbo head of tho Oidcif') but this was proboblv 
added to justify tho pontifical authority of tho Tibetan hlemr 
ehv of which a later analogy la to be found in tho statement 
of Tesus nominating Peter to he his pror\ upon which the 
Popes rest their euthoritv (*) 

Of his disciples Sariputm had predeceased Buddh h\ a 
veoT having died at Isaland. According to Hineo Triang f*) 
Kashvap outlived his Afostcr 20 veats and after him Anand 
entered Klrvan on tho hank of the Oangeo, bequeathing half 
of Ills remains to Ajalihatru and the other half to the licchavis 
of Valihali who divided his bodv and Interred it In Stupas at 
PatnUputni and ValshaU. 

The third question Is — what was the Immediate cause of 
Buddh s death T It Is stated on tho outhoritj of Rhys Davids 
mls-tianslatlon of tho Pan A irren that ho who had preached 
Ahimsa (non VDling) died of a surfeit of pork.” Isow what are 
tho facts ? In the first place, are wo sure that what the 
Perfect One ato as his lost meal was dried pork ” at all ? 
Tho word used in the 3fttAa Ponnimre is oithcr SJtuhlar or 
SAutro 3/a(f(faf ; " — tho latter has no rororonco to either 
a pig or boar or Its drying — the only food it suggests Is some 
compressed sweet dish made of or containing honoy Professor 
Rhys Davids who translated it as dried boar s flcsli ” in his 
translation of that Sutmf*) haa since confessed his mistake 

m LtfrrUt lU. anythla^ in«U ud IrruV nt i 

m XVI — It, lb* Ri«TT«« •( ll 

(*i S* TUbUesi»f>hj for rrf«-i I •!» Buor o/ r2»nl 

««rlu ul th* tvti rnaoirlM whllr In ||>r V ru K U Mrd | A»rtcA 

r Bft 3 Wb**Wr^ JfUtrry trr h tlw iSdl ot SO. 

I4S ir*<br- 

I*] Shvlcv— nt*u**p(f I bat ‘*SS«kn’’ »«««l m*3* a( Ijomt. Mm dkW. 

bM vmrioa* a mriflji*. h m*oa AsAordiw I ib« r*7{ OtrtUw* (by 

1I«nr« tb* pUwt Vtnw or Ry*. D*v)id*) b »t«m mild Rnrtl^ M^l 
** rv* II *lto lb* X “of •tmv*. (Siitiip^lO 143,) 
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for m his note to Ins translation of “ The questions of ICing 
IMihnda,” assuming the word to be Shul^m Maddava, he says 
“ ‘There is gieat doubt as to the exact meaning of this name 
of the last dish the Buddha partook of Maddaii is ‘ to rule, 
or ‘to press’, or ‘to trample’ and just as ‘pressed beef’ is 
ambiguous, so is ‘ boai-piessed ’ or ‘ poik-tender ’ capable of 
various mterpretations It means, I thinlc, ‘ meat pervaded 

by the tenderness and mceness of boar’s (flesh) ’ But that 
IS itself ambiguous and Dlinmmaj)ada adds that “ Others 
say the word means, not pork or meat at aU, but the ‘ tender 
top sprout of the bamboo plant after it has been tmmpled 
upon by swuie,’ Otheis sav again, that it means a land of 
mushroom that grows m ground trodden under foot by 
swme Others agam, that it means only a particular kmd 
of flavouring oi sauce As maddana is rendered bj'^ Cliilders 
‘withered,’ I have translated it m my ‘ Bu 1 Jhist Sutras’ 
(pp 71 73) ‘ dried boar’s flesh ’ But the fact is that the 
exact sense is not laioivn ’ ”(^) It is submitted that “Maddav'" 
IS the Pah corruption of “ Madluiv ” which means “ compnsmg 
Madliu ” “ Madhu,'’’ of course, means “ honej’’,” wlnle 

“ Shukai ” IS probabty also the popular corruption of Shulra 
and may mean anjAihuig white, pure, oi compressed, but it 
does not mean a pig, but even if tlie word ivere “ Shvkai ” it 
might still be — as Prof Rhys Davids admits that it may just 
as well mean “ivithered flowers” oi “tender flowers” And 
m his translation of Btgh NiImi , translated as “ Dialogues 
of the Buddh”(“) the same author translates it as “truffles” 
and m a foot note adds more decisively that the disli was 
made from “ bulbous roots, a sort of truffles fomid m the 
jungles and called a Aawd ” He adds “It is perhaps 
of impoitance that the food prepared by Chanda and eaten 
by Buddh is called Bhatta this is not used elsewhere of 
meat The fact is, it is the only place where that word 
occurs, and Shukai Madliav even at its worst cannot mean 
‘ sweets made of pork’ but those ‘beloved of pork’, a term 
apphed to edible mushrooms devoured by pigs, as truffles are 
by the boars m Europe.” 

P) 36 SBE 244 f n. (1) 


(2) 3 S B E 137 
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Th<>«o who n®wimo tlmt Ruddh dic<l of a Kurfcit of 
pork have thorrforr no wire praund for tliHr asKrtron On 
tho otlier Imnd the prolinhUillr^ ore that the (h h offend 
to Buddh wo'^ Mine fq»rrlal dt h ntoilc out of jtweel ami 
Uooe\ and fruit It wn^ ti»e one rjuotion of King Mllind 
to Isagbcn in nliicli he refew to tlie di 1» m of great fruit 
nod a»ka Tin |>eoiik* ore in !»ew1ldcnuent nbout thu 
thinking llint the tl\Mnterv mu t liovo Iktii cau'*c<i h\ hln eating 
too much out of greedlne^ To thin Nogwn Tv|illr<i that 
tho eickncs« was due to ld*< en(eeW«l con^ltutlon more tlvnn 
to tho food taken (') or we ^houkl now mw l>ecaujiO the 
food earned to lil^ Itrruel't tlie nm-TlMi germ* of d>K*nter% 
Frcn if tho fact were otherwl'e tho portion K not different 
Tlio Bicrwl One Imd alreadx dccidnl tlial Iim dl-ciplo^ 
were free to cat meat but it mart, not Juim been kill«i for their 
food. IIo had prolubitcd 4lio taking of life iml Imd never 
nndo an ortilnanco lliat liU dl^lploH duiU T>errr take meal nl 
all On tlio other liand thev imd taken it on prenoun ocrtmkm^ 
But on tho dav uhen Buddli |mrtook of the dnetl renivon he 
had warned hU dl^iploi againnt taking It He knevr it waa 
pobonooa, but nevcrtliolc^ he took it !>eeau'*e liia di><*iplo hmi 
laid it before him He warned Cliamla tlmt it waa poiwmoua 
and had it Imried Kurch in the faee of thefc facta no one 
can neeuw Buddh of gluttonv It la true tlmt he did nl time^ 
Indulge in cxccfw of food thi'^ w ndmlttecl bv bimrelf i or 
nddresalng Udavan, lie wld Be not remlsa m to tho rulca 
(to be o1>acrvcd) Be rcHtralnc<l in (mattera relating to) the 
stomach 'Now there were several daj**, UadjTin on which 
I ato out of this Iwwl u lien it wiw full to the linm ami ate even 
more (*) In fact tlicro appear to bo occaalona when ho sufferevl 
on tlmt account and It h on rcconi tlmt lie was once treated 
for it bj the eclcbmtotl phj'Hlcian Jiunk Kumarblmkslu (*) But 
in tlio present caac^ if tlio text bo read as a uliole Buddh know 
before luj totichcd Ids food tlmt it was Infectctl and othcruiso 
unfit for human consumption. Ills forlmdo its sorvico to tho 

p) itaind*, TV-3 31 33 I 33 B. U. C. Ko. TT) fwffj in Uatuda I\~.3.4 i 3« 
3U.34t. B.U.C.4 

(*) l/«Aa Ui fi Jwtta AtW (•) lf«W*^j4VTlI— l.ja, 17 ITUE. 1*1 
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disciples. He, however, took it because he could not refuse 
what his host had out of a loving heart prepared for his meal 
It is true that boar-hunt is a favourite sport of the Kshatnyas 
and Ram dehghted m it But Buddh, though a Kshatnya, 
had given up this pastime He was for takmg no hfe There 
IS no mconsistency between his precept and his practice He 
had. a prescience of his coming end, and he was prepared for it 
Chanda’s feast did certamly liasten his end. He thought he had 
yet three more months to hve He expected that death would 
overtake him after the rams It did surprise him to that 
extent, if the narrative which gives no dates be held to recount 
the facts m quick succession. 

The record of no man’s hfe can be complete without 
some reference to his character And the character of the 
Saviour is the mdehble adjunct of his work 

It IS the true mdex of his mind And m order to reach 
the nearest approximation to truth, it must be inferred not 
so much from his precepts or the opimons of his contemporanes 
as from his well-proven acts Of these, there are several 
which furnish the surest criteria to his character The first 
and foremost feeling m the Saviour’s mind was one of deep 
compassion towards aU sentient hfe It is tlie keynote of 
his hfe the master key to lus character Early m hfe, 
“ lured by love of the wood and longmg for the beauties of 
the ground, he went to a spot near at hand on the forest 
outskirts , and there he saw a piece of bed bemg ploughed, 
with the path of the plough broken like waves on the water 
Having beheld the ground m tins condition, with its young 
grass scattered and torn by the plough, and covered with 
the eggs and young of httle insects which were killed, he 
was filled with deep sorrow as for the slaughter of bis own 
kindred. And beholHmg the men as they were ploughing, 
their complexions spoiled by the dust, the sun’s rays, and the 
wmd, and their cattle bewildered with the burden of drawmg, 
the most Noble One felt extreme compassion. Having ahghted 
from the back of his horse, he went over the ground slowly, 
overcome with sorrow, pondering the birth and destruction 
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of ilir worlff pTt«*vetl nn»l rxcUimwl ihl* is iwlrrti 
pitc\i»!p (') 

Tlvno-Ij ( aiiiam h-vl mi conlrmp! (or lutman 

Ufc' Ikvru**' it KJ ^mrMvni anil (nvapht wvtU 101"^ 
lio dhl tvt frcl iltr fttnr nmtrrnpi (or natural ftmri\ On 
ihf i»*hrT lianil hi' wlml'* lifo him to Imvp l»rm a knrpr 
o' NotUTv nrvl rxIrrmrU ni^^rptHV' to llji l»mutlr^ Vvrn 
trhrn his mirvl a"v i^ilUtlnfi «ith «louht a to thr mil of 
hi ml^lrm, h'" kvl r>n (orprttrti to a »1»* f r mrtlitntl*m, 

alikh »ftli it alt'an oml phclinp •trmm rtmnlnp 

oVinp thr tpsrirni pUin <ln*tnl li\ ►Jiojlt priTVP^ of aTl>OToqH 
ttrp^ Mvl frrtlh' ficlJ an nlml pUco (nr mtihtation 

aryl trp<»^ TIktt In* Ka\T I thnupht to mvTN»H irolt 
thi Is a plnx int spo* an<l a l^muilful forr-t fVar nosm 
thr nvrr arvi pl'^ mt atr thr lathinp J Urrs nil anattwl 
arr mroHoas ami vilUp^t’l 

h *Ti* I ruxfb a plvr ohw* to ( ntTi ►Uu.str on the 
IrniL of thr nrrf rwr callnl fbr |*lw!pi or thr liUnjn (oniirtlv 
knrm-n m Ih \imn|an It I f»a Unilrtl «iih nvi'^n 
irfri ami luthlnp phat uith numrrno trmplr-. \tu\ In 
IloddU" ilav* it rnu t haxr l»r*ni an kirni j)brr (or mmtnl 
n^io-r> nn»l in piritfon trhlrli ( autnm (rll an innnrnrr alihr 
caUnlnp to thr an#l ftimuUiln;» to tlir mlmll*), 

lluddli inrarvtliK K-Irrtisl nirh “xUan rrtrmts (or hU raln\ 
rimps ami his hnr of n-nturr nml jirTMTiml l»mni\ 
^irrvfuiinp tiinhi^h all hi fc|»rrrhrs amt ilit-ourvrs un 
inlstakAhiv ptror^ thr trnul of ids n^lhrllr mlml It Is 
irnlwl on in<iilmtlm wltlrh lias ilrwHiulnl to his illsripl -n 
who liaNH i*vcr\*wlipfr rihsliil for Ihrir I lAors nrwl trmplrs 
hlujas and olirux-* thn imM rhannlnp iipUml hills ami 
inountnlus a\alLihlr In thr iMdRlilwnirhoial To him Nalim 
ami Tnith wrrr onr am! iminutohV ami ln*riwrBhlr ns 
beauty ami lo\i Tt» him tlir opiu Hfp iimlrr thr hrm<l 
canojn of limvrn in n inan^o Immitoo or pnnr on n 

(I) ftuji rurjn, I n unr <*) n«o / // ^ 
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hiU-side, watered by a flowing stream, was the only tome 
he needed for his divme vision 

This was early, very early m hfe. It is mvidious to 
institute comparisons between master-teachers of the world, 
the more so as one cannot always be sure that faith may 
not m some cases warp one’s judgment But such compari- 
sons have been made and one is constramed to refer to them 
In his work on Buddhism, Dr Oldenberg has permitted 
himself to say “ I am not aware of any instance m which 
a Chandal the Panah of that age is mentioned m the 
sacred wiitmgs as a member of the Order. For the lower 
order of the people, for those bom m toil, m manual labour, 
liardened by the struggle for existence, the announcement of 
the connection of misery with aU forms of existence was not 
made, nor was the dialectic of the law of the painful con- 
catenation of causes and effects calculated to satisfy ‘ the 
poor m spint ’ “To the vise belongeth tins law,’ it is 
said, ‘ not the foolish ” Verv unhke the word of that Man 
who suffered ‘ httle clnldien to come unto him , foi of such 
IS the kmgdom of God ’ for cliildren and those who are like 
clnldren, the amis of Buddh are not opened(^)” That this 
IS not a singular criticism is clear from the comments of 
other ■\vi’iters(‘), to whom the above quotation furnishes the 
completest answei. Buddh was no doubt an aristocratic 
hermit , but his ideas were not those of an aristocrat He 
was not only compassionate to the low and lowly, but even 
to the meanest object m the Creation It is said that tliere 
IS not a single mstance m which a Cliandal is mentioned as 
a member of the Older Now if tins weie a fact, it would 
not support the inference , smee while Buddhism was open 
to all, it IS not every Chandal that would understand its 
tenets , and Chan dais of all countries are notoriously ignorant 
and mdifferent to tlie impact of religion 

But it IS not a fact that no Chandal is mentioned as a member 
of the Order. On the other hand, we have an instance of a Chandal 


(1) Buddhifm 167, 168 


f2) CJ M. Wilbatne BuSdhxsm, 666, 660 , 
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bdng mmtkmcd cron m n BUikkhu In nnmo{') wholmd l>ocn n 
vulture trainer and tlicreforr unquc*?(tionnbl\ n 

Chandal(*), He l)ccame an aportatc nnd l)cing rrcnlcitrant 
WAS BCt before Baddh« mHo cxpUimsl to liim the doctrine 
and rcbiiJ{cd him for liia opo^taox But apart from the 
Order of the monks, there are ec\cml In^tnncw of the outcnsls 
being admitted Into hLn fold and tliat during Its earh 
stage# wlim Fi>eh ndnti dons must Imve aflrontnl the liigh 
bom. Dr Oldrnbcrg lnm>elf quahfira hi>> textual htatemciil 
m Ids own note adding this it is iwt meant to imply 

that people of liumblo origin In no eai>e appear in tho okl 
texts as menibenj of the Ordci<*). He quotes the instance 
of a sweeper to wldch might bo added ttHw* of bad tt-omen 
who were openly reccised into the Order ami with whom the 
Lord Idmeolf timed. lUferencto liaso alreod\ Ixvn made to 
them and Ur Oldcnbcrg bimecU mentions that facl(*) 


Thocharge, therefore made againrtBoddh that his rempathj 
was limited to the liigh bom Is conlrad*ct«l bj facta On 
the other hand, hU s\Tnpotli\ was unirerwil and hla kindncaa 
was not mereU conflnctl to little cldldren, Iml extended In 
an equal degree to httlo inhccts in the field In fact, his 
whole doctrine Isa doctrine of compoA^jon, and whcllicr one 
agrees with it or not it is o doctrine intended to bring some 
relief to pitiful humnnit> wlio suffer and die 


Con.-oqiK!nt|\ no man lias o\er been more unjusti) 
attacked tluiii wlicn Buddh svqh conipare<l to Christ and 
the one sljoATi to bo kindlj and tlic other Indifferent 
Clinst helped hU ftslicnncn to catch a netful of fWi to bo 
killed and enten He pmj-wl to the Almighty to fill his 
dlHoiplcH nets. Buddh luul rigidly prohlbiteil tho taking of 
life His Order was the Order founded for the purpose of 
bringing some pence nml Iicqic to all sentient life 
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He did tins by applying Ins axe to the verj’’ root-cause 
of Iniman suffemig, mz Selbsluicss miat preacher before 
him or smce has mculcated a Ingher standard of morahty, a 
a nobler service to inanland ’ The more we compare his 
etlncs mth those of other lehgious teachers of the world, the 
more do we feel struck by the puxitj’’ of Ins thought and the 
mapproachably towering grandeur of his etlncs 

Throughout Ins long life, Buddh’s mission nas jneached to 
a singularly ciedulous people They rose to be a hoary- 
headed nation, but over remained children m religion To them 
the talisman of a miracle was a far more potent weapon for 
conversion tlmn a reasoned discourse upon Ontolog}’’ To 
them, no great teacher was or could be human He must be 
divme To them, the evidence of then faith ivas far more 
convincing than the evidence of their reason To them and 
to such a people, it was the easiest thing in the v orld to capture 
without effort by proclaiming one self to be God-sent Such 
chums have been made by smaller men But Buddh never 
made it , and agam and agam, when he vns questioned about 
liLS mission, he told them that he was speaking to them as a 
man to man and that the sole search-light that he threw upon 
the problems was one of reason Hoiv much easier would it 
have been for him to have claimed “ All things are 
dehvered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth the 
Son but the Father , neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him’ (1) 

His golden key was not revelation, but luason He held m 
the closet of Ins mind no direct knowledge,but that wluch 
could be tested and tried. “ The secret of Buddli’s success 
was that he brought spuatual dehverance to the people He 
preached that salvation was equally earned to all men, and 
that it must be earned, not by propitiatmg unagmary deities, 
but by our own conduct His dootrmes thus cut away the 
rehgious basis of caste, impaired the efficac}'^ of the sacrificial 
ritual, and assailed the supremacy of the Brahmans as the 


( 1 ) Mat?,— XI— 27 
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mediators between God and man- Budcdi taught that sin, sor 
row nod dcUvcmnec the state of man In this life. In all pre- 
vious and m all future Uvw, nro the Inentablo rcmilts of liis 
own acts. Ho thus opplkd tlio Inexomblo la^ of caUi<e and 
effect to the SouL ^^^lat a man bows, ho must renp (‘) This 
was the effect of his cthicAi dootiino Ilut wo arc not licro 
concerned so much with it except so far as it reveals the man. 
And what doca it rc\*cftl T Ho found hw people Bteci>cd in 
Ignorance and under the clotchea of the priest-croft wlio had 
alrcndv placed Ihcmsclvos between man and his Saviour Tlioj 
hod cut up the people Into sevcrol caster placing galling and 
Intolerable disabilities upon tlus proWtariaLTlicj had placed 
ceremony before convktkm, and tlio mere olwaTince of form 
as more essential than useful scrvico TTieir mulom Ignorwl the 
obbgation of man to man. It dcsplw<l bfo liccauso It ^tih 
U raltcd tormented it because it was worlhlow. Buddh 
challenged the autltonty of tlto Vedna and of the Brahman-s 
as their exponenta. Ho denied the HBcacj ol penance and 
aacnffcca. Ho revolted agaloat the Uiroldom of caste ho re- 
moved sexual ioc<pialit> lio exhorted people to think Iu3 
taught them to rcaaon and, above all ho galTanvttjd tbo 
cntlro system of hvpocrlsj and cant b\ transferring it into a 
liNang intclhglblo orgomsm, imbued with the aplnt of realitv 
and oornoA cndcoNVair, budi w-as Gaulom such w-aa Buddh 
Ho had conquered all tlio paadorw of joulli, ignorance ami 
foll> As ho preached to ho prncllscd. Hla long life was an 
example and an inspiration to his contcmporarice It is a 
pattom and a model to all men for all tlmoa— of liow thoi 
sliould think of how they ahould act, and what thoj ulioukl 
strive to achaeva. 

Whether as a saint, reformer or lover of man, no man 
lias excelled Buddh no man can- His views on the preawnt 
life may bo too pcffllmhftlo thc^ probably ate his view's on 
the future life may bo disappointing, probably it Is his philo 
Bophy that is at times faulty but there rcmnlrw the fact — 
that no man over slnco Uio dawn of historj lias, bj ids 

(>) HiKUr* 
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individual exeitiou, been the means of allaymg limuau suffenng 
and adding to limnaii liappmess, by beigbtemng and ennobling 
bm cliaiactei and puigmg and pmifymg lus mind Buddh’s 
contiibution to tlie ivoild-happmesb must be judged, not only 
by what he taught but also bj^ how its teachings had com- 
pletely transfoimed society He was abstemious and enjomed 
rigid abstmence on all his disciples He exalted poveity m 
the cleigy as its pnme necessity His oum piogression fiom 
village to viUage on foot, bowl m hand, was an outivaid 
expiession of his mnei mnicL He beheved that those who 
taught lehgion must not make it a hving. He would pemiit 
no stoiage of gram oi food, no collection of any supphes for 
his monks’ animal wants It is an ideal ivhich latei ages 
followed, even when they did not follow his dogma He 
taught people the digmty of labour and showed it by lus ouai 
example He brought mto the maiket-place the divme ele- 
ments of virtue, patience, equamnuty of tempei and retummg 
good foi evil 

Throughout his life he was hounded by his own cousin, 
Avho made alliance ivith any one willing to humiliate 
him. But he never retahated, and m the course of lus long 
life, he not onl}^ taught but showed by his example the mental 
satisfaction that comes fiom the subjugation of evil passions 
and the display of generosity, magnanimity and ehanty 
Even when a muideious plot exposed him to the cruel pre- 
sence of death at the foot of a mad elephant, he was calm 
and collected. Even when he was tormented by the thought 
of the despohation of his home, he could not be moved to 
retahation. And above all, m his love for hnmarnty, and 
what IS more, for Ins equal love for aU sentient hfe, he brought 
into vivid hght the unity of all hfe, and his great kindness 
to the dumb creation was translated by his followers, who 
provided for the treatment of suffenng animals These were 
the first vetermary hospitals, wluch extended the benevolent 
scope of hospitals to all alike man oi beast. He taught 
man the value of selE-reah7^tion by mstitutmg pubhc confes- 
sions for “ Disburdenment ” of sms And as he hved, so he 
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died — calm comp<wd collected In tlioupht rlmr In hln ncjirrs- 
rions, cliecrful In hl^ n>\pvitlnn— rrmn tlir UUr ol whom 
the world luw never •wn* 

Thouph Baddh liod never cUlmtd to Ik* anvthlnp more 
than R man, hli dentU niAWtl to exalt him to the mnk of n 
Ood. to whom jnnNrrs michl l*c olTmd, Ills npotheods miu 
claimed h\ tmt) wholU Inde^KTwlent riwl ihouph In on oppo- 
rile Pen'S* Tlie Hindus rcpnidr*! him ns the ninth nnd thm*' 
fort) the Last incamotlon of \ishnu the l\lnp pplrit df*a(iidpd 
to dfs^rlvc the world until the iwlsTnt of Ivli* troth oml final 
incarnation who would appear on n white hotv* with a tUmlng 
tword like a comet In the land for the dn*tnjrtion nf tlir 
wicked nml the renoratKm of tlie workl Bui after the dr« 
throncrarnl of Buddhism later llrohrotnK'al wntera Ivpan to 
peretere Buddhism in l(« true penpcctlvr Thu Innitgohinl: 
**\ ictorv to Thee 0 Harl Lord of the world 0 K«liar *hu 
hist Msumed tho liodtlv from of Buddh, and out of eompoa* 
Bonate heart forhidd ft Mcnfieos in whWi tlw* doomtsl onimaLs 
are killed ^ And the Clirlstlan church ranonfated him 
as a ralnl under the name of losaplial whirli Is onl\ n 
corruption of Bodhisatv to whom o dav ha.s l>cen a^sigtied 
both bj tho Greek and Roman churchpR (*) and to whom a 
chorch was dcdkattsl at lalcrusf*) and whoso influence 
upon tho apostolic Clirlstlanltt was no marked and 
striking lliat it is dlfltcult to avoid the coneluslon tlial 
the tcncU and practice of the ono were the pnllem and ]>ro* 
tot\‘po of tho other It is dUlknilt to enter a laponese 

Buddhist temple without Itelng rirock h\ analogiw to the 
Clirhrtian ritual on the ihkj luml and to Illmlulsm on llu other 
Tho chanting of the jincrta, their bowing as tlm paw the altar 
thdr vcjrtmcntp rosaricM l>clls InccnM? awl tho n.'^^ponscrt of 
tho woraliippcTM remind ono of the Cliririlan ntuaL (*) And 
it Ls rwt In ritual alono that Buddhism lias influcnee<l Cliristla 
nity As will bo seen later the analog} goen deeper down to 
Iho cardinal doolrinca of CUristlnnitj nnd to tho \‘cr^ words 
of itfl houodor 

(>) >Ui U IUr>iri<M/rwa OrrFX p) lloAUf' ImdLtnCmp, 
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LEGENDARY LLfcE OE BUDDH 

TJie legendaiy life of Buddh is contained m two woilss 
the LaUi VisiM and the BuMh Chaniia of Ashwaghosh(i) 
Apart from the few historical facts aheady referred to m 
the preceflmg pages, these works have no value except to tlie 
devout, for whom they were composed. It is not, therefore, 
proposed to recount their details heie beyond mdicatmg then 
general trend, to enable the curious to see how the simple hie 
of a gieat man suffers fiom the adulation of his worshippers 
The Ixihi Vistar commences with the hfe of Gautam as 
Bodbjsafcv m the Tushit heaven where he is worshipped by count-- 
less gods and nymphs to whom he preaches the law He then 
decided to descend to the earth after a period of t.welve years, 
His advent was heralded by the gods commg down to the earth 
to mstruct the Brahmans and mform the Pratyek-Buddhs of 
the impending arrival of Buddh He decided to adorn the 
house of Shuddhodhan, as he was then a virtuous king with 
a queen Maya, who was free fiom all deceit and possessed of 
effulgence and splendour hke the splendour of the sun Before 
leaving the heaven he summoned to audience aU the gods and 
m their presence placed his golden crown on the Maitreya, 
appointing him his successor The gods wept and claspmg the 
feet of the Bodhisatv said, “ Tins dwelling of Tnslnt, 0 Noble 
One, when thou art departed, will not shine any more ” The 
Bodhisatv consoled them, adding that the Maitreya he was 
leavmg hehmd, would instruct them in the law He then m 
the month of Baishakh(^) assumed " the form of a huge ele- 
phant white like Himalaya, armed ■with six tusks 'with Ins 
face perfumed -with flo-wing ichor, entered the womb of the 
queen of Kmg Shuddhodhan to destroy the e'vils of the 
world” (®) 

(1) 49 SB E>, 1—207 (3) Buddh Chanira—4:9, SB E 1—20, 4 
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girls, when they saw the queen, recoveied their senses and 
got back their memory, and tliose who had lost their human 
shape recovered it on the spot , and those who weie suffermg, 
became whole and healthy 

Now when ten montlis had passed m this way and the 
time foi the Bodliisatv’s birth was come, theie appeared m 
the palace and the paik of King Suddhodhan tu^o and tliut^’^ 
omens Fiom the slopes of the Himalaya came young hons 
contmually, and aftei passmg lound the excellent city named 
Kapil, with rejoiced gieetings, keepmg the city on their right, 
they lay down on the thresholds of the gates vuthout domg 
harm to any one Five bundled young white elephants came 
and saluted ICmg Shuddhodlian’s feet with the end of their 
trucks Children of the gods, vath gudles round their waists, 
appeared in King Shuddhodhan’s piivate apartments and seated 
themselves on the lap of first the one and then anothei”(^) 

In the spring when the queen felt that her time foi 
dehveiy had approached, she started for her pleasure-garden, 
accompamed by 84,000 horse-carriages decorated with aU sorts 
of ornaments and by 84,000 elephant carriages decorated "With 
aU sorts of ornaments, escorted by 84,000 warriors, brave, 
warlike, well-favoured, handsome, clad m mail and annour, 
followed by 60,000 Shalcya women, guarded by 40,000 Shakyas 
of the family of Kmg Shuddhodhan, old, young and middle-aged 
accompamed by 60,000 persons of King Shuddhodhan’s private 
apartments, who made haimomous music, consistmg of smgmg 
and the sound of all sorts of instruments, surrounded by 84,000 
gods’ daughters, 84,000 Nag-daughters, 84,000 Gandharv- 
daughters, 84,000 Kmnar-daughters, and 84,000 Asur-daughters, 
adorned with differently composed ornaments who sang aU 
kinds of songs of praise(®) On the day appomted for the 
advent of the Bodhisatv, Maya went mto the garden and 
selected a great palash tree which bowed to salute her Ten 
million Apsaras of the Kamvakar gods descended to form a 
tram to serve Queen Maya 


(1) LT , 28 
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The then came out of hla mother’s nght ride 

m poeseesKm of memory and knowledge, nnsoIUed by 
the impunty of the mother’s womb Without emy 
man s help ho took seven steps to the East and said 
Behold I shall be the first of all Dhamaa who arc the roots 
of salvation. 

The gods of heaven bathed the newly bom Bodhisatv 
and spnTili led him with blosBoms fly whisks appeared m the 
air and an urohreUa adorned with jewels. And as ho 
walked, the divme-whlto largo umbrella and tlio two magni 
ficent fans moved above him m tbe air unsupported. At 
everv qwt where the Bodhisatv sot Ids foot lotuses sprung up 
When he was bom, the earth, though fastened down by the 
Himalaya the monarch of mountains, shook like a ship 
tossed by the wind and from a cloudless sky there fell a 
shower 'full of krtuses and watexlLUca, ami porfunned with 
sendal wood, (') Seven daye alter his hiith his mothci died 
to be bom again among the threo and thirty gods. Therm 
upon 000 Shakya women vied with one another to aot as his 
foetermothec. But the honour fell to her sister ^Tahaprajapad 
Qautami, 

As was the custom, Shuddhodhnn took his infant son 
to be presented to the gods of the family tompla But 
no sooner had the long with the prinoo orossed its thieahold, 
all the gods withm stood up in a body aaenmlng their reel 
forma and threw themselves at the feet of tbe Bodhisatv 
Other mlBoha followed and so the young pnnoe up till 
he was entered in the sobooL But as soon as the scihooh 
master VishvamifTa saw bim he fell with his face to the ground, 
for the majesty aod radlanne of the Bodhisatv was greater 
than he could bear. The Bodhisatv then quostionod him what 
language he wanted hnu to Wm Brahmi or Kharosti. The 
sohool-master was daxed at the prooooity of hi* ptqdl who 
knew more than his teacher but had neve[rthekeB deigned to 
come to the ohildien s sohooL 

(>) 4fi aB.U., I->W 7 
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When he had passed the period of childhood and reached 
that of middle youth, the Inrig remembered the prophecy 
that the prmce would either become a Buddh or the Umversal 
Monarch He^ therefore, wished to divert his mmd to sensual 
pleasures , and opened negotiations for his marriage, which 
was preceded by a tournament m which the victor was to 
obtain the prize of a bnde Gautam beat all his competitors 
and won his bnde who happened to be his own cousm Gopi. 

Gautam was reflective, but had not yet left his home , 
becanse the tune was not yet When it amved the God 
Handev, son of the God Tushitkayik, followed by 32,000 gods’ 
sons came mto the palace and spake thus “ What death is, 
has been set forth 0 RaHiant One , and what birth is, has been 
expounded, 0 Lion amongst men Tn givmg instruction to 
the women’s apartment, thou hast followed the custom of the 
world Many m the world of gods and men have become 
npe and have attamed the Law The time is now come , 
consider well thy resolve to depart ” The sight of old age, 
disease and death hastened Ins decision. And on the appomted 
day as he left his home, the earth shook and became be- 
strewn with flowers, the an was filled with music and gods and 
Asms praised him For six years he followed the usual course 
of severe asceticism and self-denial which reduced him to a 
skeleton Thereupon the gods’ sons came to hmi and said 
“ Most Noble Bemg, thou needest not partake of such abun- 
dance of food , we will infuse the strength thereof thiough 
thy pores ” But the Bodhisatv refused tbm offer, saying to 
himself that it would be a he to feed through the pores when 
he had vowed to abstam eatmg thiough the mouth Tins 
brought on extreme emaciation winch reached the ears of Maya 
Devi m heaven 

Indeed, some of the gods seemg bim m this condition, 
even thought that he was dead, and they conveyed 
these tidings to her Maya Devi immediately descended to the 
bank of the Niranjan, where Gautam had bis abode, and visit- 
mg bim at midnight and finding his body withered, and bim- 
self lying like one dead, she began to cry , but the Bodhisatv 






(11) Indian Museum Buddh seated in earth touching 
attitude from Magadh (Mediaeval) 
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consoled her wN*inp Fenr not for love of th\ wm thrrn shnlt 
pluck the fnnt of lh> W>our Not m vain doth a Boddh 

rcnouDCo the world, I diall fulfil tlic proj»hcc\ of and 

make plain the predict |on of Dipanpkar though tlic earth 
should fall into a hui j^^rngments and 5fcm droop with Ida 
Tudianl hrow Into the wnlen* though the sun the moon and 
rtara eltould l>c smitten to tho ground tet 1 the onU human 

hemp should not die. Therefore l>c not soitONiful, for soon 

wilt thou behold tho wisdom of n Buddli (‘) 

After six veara of penance 111* niv*t pntmmts got tntlcrrtL 

A son of (he Slmddhvtia-Knvik gods offertd him a ruwt gar 
mcnl wldch ho accepted, \nd when he decided to n-sumo 
the taking of hla ordhiar\ diet the gwU of Uruvela deputed 
Sujata dnogliter of the village Chief Nandll to get reath milk 
and nee in a golden bowl wldch the Bodhlwitv ^tnrtook of in 
her houv? Having taken the foo«l lie wi hM to rrlum the 
gokicn l»owl Inil Sujata said I will p\c no one footl with 
out tlio bowk He rvtunwl with the l>owl oml wnntctl to 
take a bath in the mcr Niranjan which t)»e gnda fillrii with 
divine perfume and after taking hH l>ath he threw the golden 
bowl into the river The *sag "King Knlbk rtnvoveil it to 
heaven wlicro he Inilli a stup thereon to adore it Cautam 
then fokcled a tree under which he sprcoil gmsa ami sal 
thereon, uttering the following vow ilaN mv l)wl\ wither 
on this sent mj skin IwncH ami flci-li decav until 1 ha\o 
attained the wislom kj Imnl to attain in man\ aon-s m\ 
IkkJj siuvU not be mcncil from tlila seal He tlu*n rcflrTti'il 
Hero in tho Kingilom of defbe Mnr the h\ll One I,onl 
and Ruler it vroukl not Ixoomc me to attain tlio highest and 
most perfect wisdom without his knowlctlge I,ct me then 
provoke ilar tho hvil One 

Mar got rend^ for Ids on-slnught He prcpaml tcnilile 
weapons with wliich to figlit Oautain Rut the latter remliHlixl 
Idm of his mllbona of lives and recrifkTH therein ami touched 
tho Kartli saAlng 1 appeal to tlds mother of orratuieB, 
OFvilOnc As soon as she was touched this nafghtj earth 


(I) t*iri ruw M 
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trembled m sis marmers , and the goddess of the Earth, 
Sthavira, appeared surrounded by hundred Kotis of Earth- 
goddesses and bowing to the Bodhisatv spake, “It is so, Great 
Being, it IS so as thou hast declared, we are all witnesses 
thereof ” Mar then tried the art oi ^ laction and deputed his 
daughters to mveigle him by their allurements , but he was 
firm as the king of the mountains Mar feU back helpless , 
and m the late watch of that night, as the day began to break, 
there dawned upon him the threefold knowledge Thereupon 
the gods spake, “ Strew flowers, 0 fnends, Bhagwan hath 
attamed the wisdom ” Then the gods strewed divme flowers 
over the Tathagat till a knee deep layer of the blossoms was 
formed,” 

Gautam now became Buddh and all the Buddhs rejoiced 
and sent him umbrellas made of precious stones to shade him 
He remamed there a week more m contemplation , after which 
the Kamvakar gods’ sons took ten thousand vases of perfumed 
water and bathed him There was a concourse of other gods. 
He remamed there three more weeks , m the second, he took 
a long walk that moluded the complex of the 3,000 great 
thousands of worlds In the third week, he took a short walk 
for the distance that is between the East and the West Sea 
The fourth week, he spent m a Jewel House made by the gods 
In the fifth week, he stayed m the dwelling of the Nag King, 
Mushnd, who protected him with his hood In the sixth week, 
the Tathagat went away from the dwelling of Mushnd to the 
banyan tree of the goat-herds 

Then the four guardians of the world offered him four 
golden bowls, which he dechned They then offered silver 
bowls, which he also declined Then thought the Tathagat, 

‘ In what kmd of bowl was food received by the former 
Tathagats ?” ‘In stone bowls,” he remembered. The four 
kings offeied him foui stone bowls, but he needed only one 
He did not, however, like to displease the other three. So 
he accepted all and made them mto one. 

Then the great Brabm came to request him to reveal 
the Law He touched his feet in reverence and made the 
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rrqw5*t TliP Tothnpal ftiwl miW Umt Iw* woald ilo i«o. 

He Uien wml to Hmarr* tvlicre ho prrtvchrtl hU r»i>l hcrmnn 
whk’h clo^ the life ofl <lrplclf<l In the 1 i»fnr 

A5vaglKHli» who iKjmmod IiU nnrn\ti\T frtmt limt wort 
carricfl ft to hi^ rrtum liomc Hul Jiw nArrmtiVT ihrmiph 
out onbelb^hed with » rimilar ncooiinl of the pod lina and 
A*um, who rtochwl from wotldn innumrmide to lutcn to Im 
dwcourve mAile ctouda to aJicItcr him rain to cool lUm ami 
poured porfarao to tvpvte Idm wliilc he on lil< part per 
formed rmmerou^ mimclc^ of which the following 1 on cxnmjile 
He wanted to waj»h lilmK*lf *>o *^kn\ dug out a pent nvet 
full of wntrr aryl four »torw»i wrrr brought to him lt\ tlte four 
^Ial^o^^p He icit on one wn. hnl on live other drir^l on the 
tliinl and another lie flung up In the hk\ the Mone a it 
flew up rwvHiotl the hUting rit\ aixl a toni hnl aH iIip HotIiI 
Later bnak> have ctnlrmtderid hi* Idi with iiiUalh wild 
awl unvarwl Jmagen 
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Later Developments 

The BudfthiRtic Order was a religious republic it knew 
of no hierarchy Every member of the order was equal and 
equally free to worlr out h iq own salvation Buddh had instituted 
the Order of monltR and nuns, but he provided no graded 
senace of his disciples The clergy were aU sworn to cehbacy, 
the lay brethren were free to marry and follow their orflmary 
pursmts He had nominated no successor , he had provided for 
no means of bis election or appomtment He had entrusted 
the Sangh the congregation of monies to uphold and flis- 
seminate Ins doctrine When he started his missionary career, 
he was aU alone Even the five disciples who had come to him 
during his period of reflection and preparation had deserted 
him. They rejomed him and their number soon swelled mto 
hundreds and then to thousands so that when Buddh died, 
his religion had become a national rehgion m all Aryavart^ 
that IS, m what is now Northern India It had percolated to 
the South, but north of the Ganges it had attained the pre- 
eminence of a paramount rehgion Buddli was no mean judge 
of men He had freely mixed with the people and he knew 
boo weU their predominant love of display and zest for power 
He entrusted his creed to the collective ivisdom of Ins congrega- 
tion If he had been a lessei man, the mchnation of his mmd 
would have impelled lum to noramate Ins faithful Anand, vho 
had ever stood loyally by lum and whose influence m the 
country was only second to his own, to the headship of his Cliurch 

But though Buddh had designated no successor, ho had 
left a laige number of disciples, who had become graded 
amongst themselves, as “ chief disciples ” (*) or “ great dis- 
ciples ”(*), according to their quahfications of the lattei 
there were eighty, and of these sixteen or more ranked as 


(^) ** Affra Shravah ” (Sk Agra — (2) “ Mahn Shravah ” (Sk Maha — 

foremost leaders, Shravat — disciples) groat Shravgl — disciples) 
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chiefs. Some of his chief dwilpk*— Sarlputra and 
ilandgalyan (MoggnlUna) had prcdec«iscd the flatter ; but 
amongst those Trho survired him Htiu Ids two cousins Anand 
and Anurudh, Kashyap and Ktt!}*nwn to whom on n later 
date two more, Khema and Uppalmm (Uppala ^ anno) wen? 
added- These chief dlsdplca become afterwards known aa 
Sihaars or Jfai(W#Aanri But them and other* though cn 
titkd to consideration on account of their age experience or 
learning had no rocogntmd status or posltbn of aulboritv in 
the brotherhood. E\en In Ita later development which sett Jed 
the Tuk* of tho clergy the constitution was itlU democratic and 
all dLsoiplca alwa>i remained on the same level of equality But 
later on, os the religion became intcmatlonaU cuch Sangh or con- 
g developed Its own individuahty and became mote and 

more self-contained ending In tho Sanghs becoming wholl> inde- 
pendent organfaailons, each one with an elected Head of its own. 

But such world-wido development Boddh never expected 
and ho never provided for iU control In fact the sjwtcm 
which ho had onguwtcd was In reality r>ot a religious sxTttom. 
It will bo seen later how religious ideas devclopi^ long after 
his time. To him tho prol)lcms which had baflkd the \ edic 
aages were too abstniso and theoretical Ho nc^cr Ulmloecd 
what his views about God — wlicthcr Ho was personal or 
a orld-ftplrit, ami to what extent If at all Ho governed the 
Umvcrsc. But ho did not ignore tliat supreme problem 
Hk views, or rather tho views of his religion on the subjwt have 
given occasion to its critics for denouncing hk religion as 
declaredly atheistic It Is not »a There k more plausibility 
In tho view that Buddhism dcclarcn itself ignorant of anj 
mode of personal existence compatible with tiro idea of spiritual 
perfection, and so far It k ignorant of God” (') hor did ho 
apply hk mind to tlio ultimate dc8tin\ of man and its relation 
to individual consclousnona, and hk carlkwt view of hirvan 
was no mote than tho cnJojTncnt of a state of rest consequent 
on tho extinction of all causes of sorrow (*) 
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Hjs main objective vns to mitigate, if lie could not cbnuiiatc, 
human sulTenng As such, all Ins worh, all hi-s teachings 'iicro 
centred upon the practice of Mrtuc As such, Buddh vas, first 
and foremost, the greatest of huiiianitanans, the first to fathom 
the true cause of human sutTcrmg and the fir^t to offer a solution 
for its alleviation He did not consider that the practice of 
virtue vas lucompatihlc vitli the highest etlucs of nn> religion , 
and consequently ho did not launch any frontal attach Ujion 
the cMst mg religion e\ccpl solar ns that religion counterc'd lus 
ethics It vns not, therefore, ncccswiry for lum to proiidc 
for the formation of any organisation he\ond vhnt vas germane 
to liLS piirjiosc In Ins farewell exhortation he aihertc'd to 
the necessity of a successor • “ IC max be, Aimnd he Miid, 

“that in sonic of x'ou, thought may an-'C — the words of our 
Teacher arc ended, wo liaxc loit our Master But it is not 
thus I’Jic Initlcs and the rules of the Order, wlucli 1 have 
taught and preached, let the=^ he your I’caclicr, when I nin 
gone” (0 Tliesc parting xxorils shew clearly the bent of lus 
mind In inahing lus congregation the joint cxcKutors of lus 
lebgioiis testament, he ndojitcd a eour-c at xarmnee with both 
precedents and jimctice Bor he Knew tliat a religious order, 
as much ns a jiohtical jiowtr, required a head to control its 
members But lie equally fort«siw the danger of adopting such 
a course He, tliereforc, upjiointcd lus Order the custodians 
of his doctrine That doctnne had been impartcil to them l\v 
w"ord of mouth. Its jiniiciplcs liad been broadcasted by' lum 
m Sanglis, open debates and popular lectures He liad made 
sure that its prmoiplcs were intelligible to the meanest mtclh- 
gcncc To limi ilicy were sunplc , or ratlicr it is to smiphfy 
thorn that he had consecrated his life and spent six y’cars in 
deep icflection He had reduced lus tenets to a sunplc sy^llogism. 
w^here there is hfc, there is pain , the latter was the inseparable 
mcideut of the other that pain could only end with death 
and not with death alone , it w ill retnm xnth rctiunmg hfc. 
How then to ohmmato it ’ hy'^ uprootmg its mam trunk winch 
lay embedded m sclfislmess. 


(1) Malmpanmnan, VI — 1 
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A life ihertfon* hli IJml it htw 

poll The thcntrtJ for tin* di<plA\ of kIR Ijfkm utv' tlic 
workU Itfl ►Upc tk-M thf* BtrtiA for Huddliton, The 

Paddhll imisl In thoaplit wtlrm oivl corxloct fhow 
th.it he had cnuhcatrtl all H?lllihr>«i from hU natorr 
Ho must p-oTo to himvU hr Intrmpcctkm ami public 
tmfnsnoni of hli fin lunr far he ha<l pTo^,j^ -^’d lownrdi 
hia appointed goiL T!h' ^la cr hvl Wt on example for 
all world to follow 

Unlike the foundern of other prmt trliponn who nK<t<dcd 
him, Buddh waa himylf a hlphlr ttlomte*! man. But 

fV- lithcloRi, ho tKTCT mluctd hhi avntem to a trrotlw He 
trusted to oral U^tructwn and rxpm>jtlon of hl« viewiu Tlie 
rra«n for thli la oliriotta. The \rdaa l<nnp lUlepn! to I'O 
Iriapirtd, firing In fact — aa Savan cLilmtd tlve vm Inmth of 
Brohtn not onlj aa to Uic matter hut olw> a* to tlw al|dml>rt 
language and ita grammar tlwn had to lie mloerd to writing 
and M the SawVnt acripl and roraliulao 
Kltled thej »ci« committed to writing and w were their 
]ihlknophlo trtdtiww from wldch Buddh ImMUil hli rehgiouH 
knowkdgi He counted amongnt hli deciplfW Mime cif the mtp't 
ksmMxl Brahman preeqiloni of the time the natural Inellnalkin 
of wIkho mind would be to follow ilic praclke of tlirir forrlimra 
and tudoco tho Jlastcra teocliing to mTitlng Bui nr iitlirleni 
It wai never done doling Buddh h lifetime and not for a 
thouaand }*ro« thereafter 8o fara.4 Buddh liim-elf concmxd 
them oppcaw to bo a reij good reason wh\ nothing wna 
committed to wntlng. Buddh dkl not- vrWi to cri^talllre hli 
doctrine hj throwing It Into a rigkl wrripture He did rwt wldi 
to aroavj tho eupcrstltloun i-enerotlon of hli lilsclplen 
foUowing tlw melhmla of tho Brnfunan-i. And Uierr were other 
reasons. Tho old Draliman aagen wlio compiled tho \cdM and 
Itfl phllowpliio appendices— VjTui falmlnl oi^ \ftenAvnlkjT\ — 
Iiad done m for (Ih) oxoluriro uso of the priests who suiXTilscd 
sacrlfiooi in ncconlanco with tlio prenoribed ritual Tliey wero 
A Bcoled book to tlio lall} who had not mastered tlio saored 
tongue and tltoio was no incentivo for them to stud) hooka 
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which gave them no mental trauung and which had no practical 
value to them 

Moreover, written hooks m those days must have heen 
costly and rare, added to which was the fact that they were 
fragile and perishable as they were aU written upon the perishable 
birch-bark which was susceptible to the changes of weather. 
Tn the case of Buddh his very method of teaching did not lend 
itself to urrtmg. He had formulated Ins doctrme, not for the 
use of a select company of scholars but for the masses, to whom 
he and Ins disciples addressed m their own vernacular dialects. 
His discourses were not a set senes of sermons on a given subject, 
but disconnected and discunsive, and were mtended to hit oS 
the vanous pomts tliat arose or called for immediate answer. 
Even as regards his central doctrme, he did not trust to the 
written word, because it was to impart “ Bodh ” or wisdom 
to those who were tauglit and who liad to make it then own and 
impart its loiowledge to others m their own way and then own 
language (^) At any rate, whatever might have been the reason, 
the fact remains that the teachmgs of Buddh were never com- 
mitted to wutmg durmg his lifetime. The Master was available 
for ready reference But as soon as he died, the disciples lost 
no time m taking steps to glean his scattered thoughts. And 
as writing was not then the only means of perpetuatmg a record, 
means were adopted to bung together all those who had memo- 
rized his sayings. 

His words still lingered m the memories of the faithfuL 
It was necessary to reduce them to a common factor. It called 
for the necessity of collective consultation Accordingly, im- 
mediately after his death, 500 of his elder disciples called 
Mahasihavirs, met m a vast cave called Sattapanni near 
Rajgrah under the cegis of Hing Ajatshatru to chant and gather 
together all hia saymgs. This was the first council. 

It collected and classified aU that the Ma.ster had taught 
and said, mto three great divisions the rules of discipline ( Vinay), 

(1) TIub lanswge, so far as Magadh is called in Magadh Ohilders’ Pal» Die 
ooneemed, is Pah, ' Magadhi ’ as it xtbs tionary Preface XI, f (3) 
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tho wOnlaof the JLwtcr lohNdi*cip!<^ — (S b//(u) omi hU M'ptcm 
of<loctrim‘( all tlip thtw 1tnn|’ collcctivrU rallciltlic 

Pitat* (or IUikct5 or coHcctkww) aftrrwnnl^ cnllr<l thp h\e 
Niltiyo, hmm the fact that tho firht counrll rlutinr<l toprther 
all hU mNinp^ tlie Counmllicraine known a.< ntvl in /Vi/i 

San^tf 

At tlu^ rouiKlk Ka.h\ap— tin h’nnw’U awl di Unpn h«l 
Dmhman wliom Iluddh had converted and w1h» wt» one of Iim 
cipht\ great dL^iplcn wlmm he Wt Mirviving him wn elccleil 
M their leader to chant the 6^Aanr or wonl c)f the rhln> or 
preeeptH of the Marter pm^erve*! in the mcjnor\ of older n>rn 
ho aho communKated the Ma ter a |4iJkwjj hiral <lrrlnr>~* — 
then imdeveloped the rxih-< of di'<'ipline (1 imjyl were hnted 
by Upalj tho famlU l«arl»rr of lire *'l>ak\-a. who luul ri«en to 
ranka^cmoofhl cliH dKlplca lhrethienl\nTrr]rt (Sw/fa ) 
veto nxountwl b\ Anand Tldai»aathrf>t>t allemi*t ntarU>^i 
5cation of ld< tcachingv Jlut the clAs^ifi^all^>n rmJRh anti 
far from k>gKal or methodical >1000 tlje maltrf throw n into 
tbo Suttaa wm etjoafly to bo found In lili HoweNtT 

it wTW Uic eommenccmenl of an him and leranl it* puritee 
in elari/ving the IJw akmg which hi^ dt-ciplti* werr to act llur 
nil« of dbcipUno had Iuj w cvct l»ccome morr clrarlj Kllla! 
in the Sburtcra lifetime arwl tlioc were fommlK adoptrtl ai 
lawn of the Order Thrj were ten in numbtT anti iiwlodcd pro- 
lUbltkmi to tc^^l^•o mooev-gifta the partaking of a leeond mral 
in tho altcrooon dnnlung etimubtlng beverapess even It ap- 
poanng pure as water rules for tl«5 admivKm to the Onlcr rtm 
fesnon in pnvatc hoavM, tbouyo of comforlabk) fcate rrlaiation 
of monadic mJes in remote countr 3 places' alonentenf for 
breach of nifcst, drinking whe\ btorape of lolt far future ure 
power o1 citing tho example of others as a >nlUi exni-e for re- 
laxing dtaclpllne 

Strict conformity to thcK* rulea wras in htctl on l>ut tho 
fraternity soon foun<l strict compliance with litem irkHmie and 
In courw of time, it bccamo dinicult to rcidst tlie temptation 

(') TVo clrm ihakFoeoroa* dAJfutkia •< JiaA-v A»*A|rv^ (ar lU* frrU Rjbhjap.) 
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of accepting money-gifts Tins last became a senous bone of 
contention betw een the fratermly who became sharply divided 
mto the strict and the lax Sanghs A hundred years had 
smce elapsed and m or about 443 B C , according to the orthodox 
date, (^) a second council was convened for the settlement of 
outstanding disputes, which unfortunately it failed to do 

'The second Council met at Vaishah (Vesah now Besarh) 
twenty-seven mjles North of Patna, and was attended by seven 
hundred monks to discuss the ten prohibitions The discussion 
was protracted for eight months, but in the end the previous 
decision was re-affirmed and a system of “ Indulgences ”, which 
had smce grown up, condemned 

That decision widened the schism, wluch had already been 
gaming momentum durmg the precedmg hundred years, and 
the upholders of “Indulgences” formally seceded from the 
older paiLy and formed themselves into a new sect The ensumg 
hostihtj’- between the two sects led to their further disruption 
which gave birth to no less lihan eighteen sects which became 
subdivided mto thirty -two sects, and m the fourth century A.D 
the Chinese traveller Fa-hieu refers to as many as ninety-six 
But it did not retard the progress of Buddhism wluch contmued 
to spread right up to the frontiers of the Punjab 

Within three hundred years of the death of the founder. 
Ills rehgion became sub-divided mto numerous sects, of which 
eighteen are spoken of as the principal ones The Chinese and 
Tibetan books give detailed information on the tenets held by 
the separatists According to Vasumitra, who hved about 
42 B C , and whose treatise on the eighteen prmcipal schools of 
Buddhism, has been translated mto Chinese, the founder of 
Buddhism IS alleged to have prophesied the disruption of Ins 
rehgion mto the eighteen schools, mto which his Dharm became 
disrupted The Blessed One said “ There will be twelve 
schools amongst my followers hereafter, in which (the separate 
mterpretation of) my law will be preseived m the world. These 
schools will be the repositories of the diversified frmts of my 

(!) According to Oldenberg, 380 B C 
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Sonptares (Pitais) -wltliOTt pnority or luferionty — ^jtiat aa the 
taate of the eea water is eveiywhore the Bome— or a« the twelve 
sons of one irmn , &I1 honest and true, eo wHl bo the expoeitions 
of my dootiines, advocated by these sohools That the Blessed 
One coold never have looked upon with complacency the coming 
into bemg of the eighteen antogonistio schools to wrangle over 
hifl teaohhigB need aoatcely bo mentioocdL The foot is that 
the apoetlefl of heresy invented a prophecy so aa to give their 
tenets an added aanotity 

The fliHt two schools were those founded by Mahasam 
ghiVns(^) and Pih(*) of which the former ia said to have come 
fato enstenoe withm a hundred yeora of the Founder s Nirvnn. 
It was fonnded by the Kkvyavbnnlts. A century later another 
school called Knkkuhkas come into existence. At sunilar 
mtervals, other sohools such aa BahnshintyaB made their 
appearaiico. Three of them were named from the locahtr in 
which, the f oundere kvei Bncb was the •ohool of Bahuahratyas, 
pjTW To-man in Tibet from the place where iti founder 
lived, the Chattiyavadas with their Tibetan analogue — Chet- 
tai-ho, and ParvasallaB ot those of the Eastem Mountain ~ 
another oaDed themmivee Uttaishaflns. because they belonged 
to the Korthem Mountain But all these were ofi'shoote of 
the MshamTPghlhBfL Other sohoob followed m quick Bucjceasion. 

The leading feature of the various sohoob was that they 
raHlmlly difiered upon almost every pnnoiple of the dootnne 
or of Its ntuala. For example, the following four sohoob — 
MahsfwjngVilkns, Ekvyavharikns, Lokottaras, ’KnkloitnniH, 
mamtain that the tradWon respeoting the Buddhs having 
been bom into the world (aa men) b incorreot, or that there 
was only one Tathagat m the world- They hold that 
Tathagat is infinitely extended, immeasurably glorious, eternal 
m duratloii, that to hb power of recollection, hb power of 
faith, his expiTvnoe of joy and has hfe, there b no end he 
sbepe not be speaks, asks, refleota not and that hb exbtenoe 

P) Tba (rm* d Tlw7 reeogii<i«d only UMBCltoTity (d Um 

Voong aol oU iIjib*. orijriBl — y f wjy. 

(q Tte ol Id mo only 
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IS ever one and nmform, that all things (^) bom rnay obtain 
deliverance by having his mstraction, that m his essential 
existence, the Tathagat comprehends all subjects m a moment 
by his own wisdom They aU say that the “Turning Wheel 
of the Law ” is at an end They hold that “ things exist”, 
“ relationships exist”, “ Tmth exists”. Other sects controvert 
those views, while a third sect of dissenters accept modifications 
of one or the other of the above dogmas, or enunciate those 
of their own Buddhism has thus become cyclopaedic of human 
thought, and there is no hne of speculation or a dogma which 
does not find its supporters m one or other of the recogm/ed 
schools of Buddhism. The same may equally be asserted of the 
Brahmamcal thought. 

But the pohtical events, to which we must now advert, 
have a close bearing upon the history of the period that mter- 
vened between the second and the third council, which was con- 
vened by Ashoke m or about 211 B C 

From trme immemorial and down to the fourth century 
B 0 , the ruhng kmgs of India had mvanably been TCshatnyas 
to whom Brahmans became attached as priests But the popular 
awakening, due to the spread of Buddhism, soon changed the 
pohtical history of dynasties The Shudras or the submerged 
classes had aheady begun to raise themselves m the social scale 
Buddhism had already broken doivn the barrier between caste 
and caste It had shattered the Brahmans’ claim to supremacy. 
It had proclaimed the equahty of man and universal brotherhood. 
It had received within its inner fold Shudras and Cliandals 
It had successfully attacked privilege, and taught man the 
value of freedom and seK-help. 

That teaching had a natural re-percussion m the pohtical 
history of India. The Kshatnya rule and the Brahman supre- 
macy had both been attacked and successfully stormed by the 
growmg strength of the proletariat. It resulted m the de- 
thronement of the Kshatnyas and the installation of Shudra 
Kings. Of these, those known as the “ Nme Nandas ” ruled 

(1) Eighteen schools of Buddhmn (Tr Antigua'^, 299 302 

Rov S BeaL) (1880) The Indian 
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over India for a period of omtly 01 yeans dating from about 
413 B.C. (‘). Tho rule of the I^andaa ous brouglit to a ckw 
by Chandragupta another Sluidra of tlio ilajur (*) (ifauiya) 
clan with tho aid of his Bmhinnn minUtcr bj name — Knutilj*a 
or Mshnugopla. Ho aacended tho throne of ifagadh in 322 
or 325 — wmo 4 or C \xan after Alexander « ImTisbn of 

India in 320 B CX At that time tiio Punjab was apUt up into 
many independent states. Megasthenea writing hicntyj-cnra 
later mcntKms tho existence of one bandied and eighteen dis* 
tinct natlonsortnbcain tho whole of India with distinct govern 
raenta of their own. According to tradition Chandragupta was 
himself tho son of the last >iand King In a low Ijom woman^ 
said to haro been tho daughter of tho keeper of king a 
pcococho, (Jfaynr pOi5Anl) from wliieh fact he is raid to linvo 
acquired tho sumarao of Maxnir (*) He luul met Alexander 
when he came to India and on his death, ho succrNsfull^ 
attacked and dostro^xd his gatnson. 


About the came time (321 B C.) lie cfTectcd a rcN'oIutton in 
ratahputm (Patna) tho capital of Magndh, exterminated tho 
Kaod family and proclaimed himself as its King> Ho ruled for 
twenty-four years an empho which cxlcrxied from Uio end 
of Bengal to the Hindu Kush ilountoins. Afgiifmlston 
was under his sway and so was country strecliing from 
tho Hininlnyas to at least the Ketbada if not to Mjtsoto. 
Ho is said to have become o Join and hostile to Buddhists 
whom as heretics, ho consigned to live with the Chandals bcj*ond 
tho bunal grounds. (*). In 203 B CX bo abdicated tho throne 
became an ascetk? and after Uolvo jean starved himself 
to death. Ho was succeeded by his son King Blndcfthwar 
who ruled tin 273 B CX» when ho wn* sueweded by ono 
of his sons Aehohuardhan (*) comraonl> called .jVshokc, wliom 
his father had soleotcd to succeed him in supcrvcHHion to Ids 
elder brother Bushim. Ho ascended tho throne of Magadli 


V Imdi*,—57 »s. 
Jtfwr — • *n (paiNt «f 

(*) Buodl* (0 D ) IlUtoni tmi 
LiU^mj — 1< I SO VIae«Bt 

“ ' hdtriTW 
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in 265 B 0 and commemorated that event by murdering his 
99 half-brothers (^) In 261 B C he attacked and annexed the 
kingdom of Kahnga But the slaughter and rmserj^ of Ins cam- 
paign, caused to the people of Kahnga, drove him to remorse, 
and he promptly embraced BuddhiFim and the stnkmg change 
produced m lus mentahty is vividly portrayed by Imnself m 
lus longest lock-edict Ko 13, in winch he ascribes his conversion 
to the cmelt}^ and slaughter of his attack on Kalmga and the 
lemorse it caused to him He then resolves to propagate lus 
new faith to all and sundry mcluding the jungle-folk. True 
conquest, he adds, consists in the conquest of men’s hearts by the 
law of duty oi piety, a conquest winch endures beyond the 
grave, a conquest which he exliorts his sons and grand sons 
to pursue , “ and, if perchance, they should become mvolved 
m a conquest by force of arms, to take their pleasure m patience 
and gentleness, so that they may by effort attam that joy of 
spirit which IS available for both tins world and the next ” 

He then adopts the language of Buddh and affirms ‘‘ aU men 
are my children” and exhorts lus officers that they must beware 
of yielding to the vices of “ envy, lack of perseverance, harsh- 
ness, lazmess and mdolence,” tlireatemng them with his dis- 
pleasure, if they should fail m their duty Ashoke did for Bud- 
dhism what Constantme afterwards effected for Chnstiamty , 
he organized it on the basis of a state-rehgion Tins he accom- 
phshed by five means by a council to settle the faitli, by edicts 
promulgatmg its prmciples, by a state-depaitment to watch 
over its punty, by missionaries to spread its doctrines, and by 
an authoritative revision of canon of the Buddhist scriptures 
Tn 211 BC he convened at Patna the third Buddhist 
council of one thousand elders, and the most important, for 
it decided to piopagate the faith by missions , and Ashoke 
deputed his own son Mahendra, as its first missionary to 
Ceylon. He is stated to have despatched altogether nine 
missions to distant parts of India and Burmah and to the 
Greek kingdoms m Asia and Africa. Of these missions, the 
one to Ceylon was a striking success It appears to have gone 

(1) Buddthghoah — Suita V\hhag, I — Kem — Manual of Indian Buddhietn, 

290 , Vtnay Ptiat, in — ^IV i 114 
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there on the invitation of KlogTiwa who ruled for froty veers. 
Ho welcomed the mlN<lon became a convert to the r>cM faith 
and expended tho aamo nm in roeAMircfl for the propngn 
tion of Boddhlsm in Ce\lon iw bin frKnd Ashoko did in India, 
MahendraO) settled down in Cevlon where ho died In 201 BC 
Ho wan aided bv hLs atster Smglmmitra (*) who abh assisted 
him and wboso namo Is rtlll lemcmbcteil in that bland. King 
Tieea was not onI\ the most comest propagator of tho faith but 
ho was its most magnanimous mppoTtcr 

Ho and all his sueccasorB buflt tho great sacred city of 
Amcradhpur in which rart lutHifcc tfajoAiw higher flmn^t Pauls 
CathedraC wwl cuscung man\ acres of ground rear their mighty 
domes above the trees of a roval potk^ and roj-al Iwlhs and palaces 
given to tho Sangh. Tho 7 774 BhlkUlu^ who to-<la^ keep nhvo 
tho religion, are tliua dcwmlanta In an imlirokcn TOccewion 
of tho great Mahendm hlmaeU and in Cr\lon monasticinn Im. 
had a unique chance ol proving its wortM*) Ttome to^^ is 
a moan thing the Forum a mean jostle of llttlcncw compared 
with the sacred city— vast resigned silent IrisurcU vritli full 
coftsclousnore of an eternity of dcsolatbn to face (*) 

Asboko 8 enthusiasm for Buddhism was Incewant and un- 
bounded, and at ono timo ho liimsclf a«umc<l tho garb of a 
monk. Ho had his cdlcla engraved upon rooks and rtono-piUara 
and had them lnstallc<l all over tho country not excluding tho 
most distant and Inacccsaiblo regkms of his Empire Tlicoo 
are stated to have numbered as many os 84 000 and it Is not 
EorpriBing Bcclng that, inspitoof tho despoliation by timo and 
tho hand of conquerors, no less tluin thirty monolith colomna 
or piflora have been traced and man) more arc iikcly to bo 
yet discovered. They were well distributed all over his craplro 
whfch then Inolndcd as alreod^ obaorved Afghanistan, 
Ealoclilstan, tho Swat vnlky with tho adjoining tribal tcrritor> 
Kashmir Nopal and the whole of India, with tho exception of 
Assam, and os far South as tlio northern districts of ^I^'sorc 

(I) V SmlU) iWw il b n Um u Ajbokaa Ji/arv—frUnd— Friend ( tb* b 
broUw llUtorg »/ ^ K. J bHlrn — TU thn tj 

(*) ^ S«^ fnr^|r« — flam 7S>Tt, 

ta DuddUai r (() Farrtf— In *14 Cry«n IIS. 
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They were not only the Moral Code, but became the 
Penal Code, enforced by censors appomted for the purpose 
They dealt Avith the followjug pomts 

(1) Prohibition of the slaughter of animals for food or 

sacrifice 

(2) Provision of a system of medical aid for men and 

ammals, and of plantations and wells on the road- 
side 

(3) Order for a quinquennial humiliation and re-pubhca- 

tion of the great moral precepts of the Buddhist 
faith 

(4) Comparison of the former state of things, and the 

happy existmg state under the B’mg 

(6) Appomtment of missionaries to go mto various 
countries, which are enumerated, to convert the 
people and foreigners. 

(6) Appomtment of informers (or inspectors) and guar- 

dians of morahty 

(7) Expression of a desire that there may be uniformity 

of rehgion and equably of rank. 

(8) Contrast of the carnal pleasures of previous lulers 

with the pious enjoyments of the present King 

(9) Inculcation of the true happmess to be found m 

virtue, through which alone the bleasmg of Heaven 
can be propitiated 

(10) Contrast of the vam and transitory glory of this 

world with the reward for which the King strives 
and looks beyond 

(11) Inculcation of the doctrme that the impartmg of 

Dharm or teaching of virtue to others is the greatest 
of chantable gifts 

(12) Address to all unbehevers 

(13) (Imperfect , the meaning conjecturaL) 

(14) Summary of the whole (^) 

(1) CubI’b SniriTnary, Hunter'e Indtan Umpire — 191, 192 
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Tbo cdKtfl wciv not imUonn. He enjoined obedience to 
parents, truth-spcoking compassion to nU kind treatment of 
hired su>Bnts and slaves, clinrit\ and toleration of other re- 
ligions. He earned out hh own precepts — built re*t-hoTr5Cs, 
dug wells, and planted trees on the rtaad-sWe for the comfort 
of travellers, opened free hospitals for man and beast not only 
In his own empire but also In the territories of friendly and 
independent States, In soma of hU edicts Iks enjoined in 
tense scU-cxamlnatlon intense obedience intense dread Intense 
cGort (*) And he inculcated other virtues taken from the 
Duddhtsi Dharm Inhlsold age Ashoke roffcied from men- 
tal wcafcnefts which kd to hU indulging in extravagances 
which nccts«itat«l the Inteivmtkm of liU mlnMcra and lat 
tcrlj ft became necessary to appoint a Pnnce-Rcgent to cany 
on the administration. It appeaw tliat n few >ear9 before his 
death, lus was a witness to the current of reaction against 
hh protection of Buddhism to the deltimml of other com 
nnmlties m which his own wife took part? 

There are no historical data to fix the date of Ashoke a 
death whldi is said to havo occuned at TaxlU in 232 22C (•) 
or 223 B,C. Of Ids consorU KaruTaki and Asadhi Mitra the 
latter — ^who appears to liavo been lus favourite wife for manj 
ycaw— died, leaving a »cm Kunni wlierrupon Ashoke married 
a young Ubnatured woman named Tisliyamkahit whom ho 
raised to tlio digait> of Queen (•) but who became hostile to 
Boddhkm and uii«ucoe«afully tried to dcartroj its chief emblem 
— the Bodhl tree at Gaya bj means of IncanlatIons.(*) She 
fell in love with her own step-aon Kunal whoso beautiful ejxe 
OTOosod in her a vloinit pofwion for him, whicli honover ho 
a devout Buddhist Indignantly repulsed. It sufliccd to turn 
her love to hate and bUo conspired with live King a court Iotb 
to take his life. Kunal escaped death but only after his oyea 
had been put out. Ho wandered about, and when tJio King 
learnt tho truth ho was bo enraged tliat ho had her burnt 


(i) rew Aabok* butM b«r w (cm ynn 

(*) II vril (E, n.) Tit lIlMorf tf ktUr ttw ilMth of U fkroQrit wl/* 
jAn iTal* U inJim IM 
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alive and all liei co-conspixators similarly pnmslied. Tn 225 
B.C T^shoke became an ascetic, issued tbe Rupnatli and 
Sasseram edicts, and Lwo years latei died (^) He was succeeded 
by bis sons, one of whom, Jalauk, who appears to have 
ruled from Kashmere, reversed his father’s pohcy and, bemg 
an ardent Shivite, expelled the Buddhists from the valley. 
The varjmig fortunes of Buddhism were once more brought 
to a head m the reign of the Shakya Hmg Kanishk, whose rule 
extended over Northern India and the adjommg countries. 
His authonty appears also to have had its nucleus m Ka.shmir, 
but it extended to both sides of the Himalayas from Yarkand 
and Khokand to Agra and Smd The seat of Ins Central 
Goveiiiment was Punishpui (now Peshawar), where he erected 
imposmg buildings, though he became known as the King of 
Gandhar 

He convened the fourth and last of the Buddlnst Councils 
m 40 AD to once more settle the disputed questions of 
Buddhist faith and practice The decrees of the Council took 
the form of authorised commentaries on the canon, which were 
engraved on copper-plates, enclosed m a stone-coffer and 
deposited foi safety m a stup, erected for the purpose at the 
capital of Kashmir where the Council met Only delegates 
from the Northern church the Mabayan, the greatei vehicle, 
were admitted to this Council, being the cult that had gamed 
ascendency m his time , the Hmayan oi the lesser vehicle 
winch represented the orthodox church was wholly ignored. 

Tins Council was held under Parsva and Vasnmitra It was 
attended by five hundred monks who composed three Sanslmt 
works of the nature of commentanes (") on the three Pah Pitaks 
These were the earhest books of the Mahayan or Great vehicle 
of the Northern School which developed its doctrme on the 
Indus , while the Pah canon of the South represented the older 
doctrme formulated on the Ganges Kashmn had always been 
noted for its Sanslcnt learning and lianislik, its patron, lent 

(1) CunningUnm Corpus Jiiscriphoiiem hn tnvo insonption 21P 
Itidicanim (1877) p mi Ashoko ro (-) V Smitli in his Hiafori/ o/ India, 134, 
mamoJ 228, sho nttompts to dostroj tlio statos tho facts o\aotl\ in tho ro\erao 
Bodhi troo — ^Ishoko bocomoa on ascotio ordor Ho says tho Council was composed 
225, issues Rupnath and Sassoram edicts , solely of tho Hmayan 
and dies 223 B C suocoodod by Dasroth , 
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Ills wdght to the Isorthcm school^ ns Aslioko had lent it 
to tho SootUom school ITcnco in process of time icnptarca 
of tho 'Northeni school began to bo composed In Sanskrit 
^th on intcr-mixluro of Gothas or Stanzas in on Irregulnr 
dialect — half Sonskrit half Praknt of these tho nine Iscpokyo 
canonical scriptures deoil with the following subjects tf) 

(1) Pmjna Pnmmiia — (Tnuwrcndcntal knowkdCT or on 
ab^ract of mctophyiicol and mystic pVdlosophj), 

{1) Gomf Ttpiflia 

(3) Vm JWttmenrar — (l>«cnbca tho ten tlagcs kndlng 

to Buddhhood) 

(4) SamadAi Raja — (Meditation) 

(G) Lanlvvatar 

(0) Seddharm pvndnla (Lotus of llio true law). 

(7) Tanim gaia ffufix/ak (tho secret Tanlrxj doctrmo), 

(8) Loltl 1 w/flr — ‘'(Life Beautiful glnng o kgmdarj ILfo 

of Buddh) 

(0) SomrTMi PrabVi 

Tho widening gulf hctaccn (ho tax) schooLs which luul 
been giuwlng o\cr since (he osscmlilngo of the Dnrt Council liad 
by DOW becomo too wide to permit of o reopprtxiduncnt And 
tho exclusion of tho one seel in tlio fourth Orunoil made all 
bopcM o! rccoiwllcitlon Impossible. In fact theru was no nt 
tempt in Hint dlrcetion idnco Knnlahk took note of llw fact 
os ho found it and with hla sympathies on tho ddo of hU own 
school insplto of his position ns King of Gandluir ho wmi not 
lim puoOu best fitted to not as a mediator Morcoover llio 
Bchim that had grown between tho Korthem and tho Southern 
school though it had originated In a dlllcrcnco of practice had 
by now widened Into a dlflcrcnco of tenets. 

Within twenty seven jTarsof tho meeting of Uio fourth Counoll 
another school sprang out of tho Northern school— tho 
Buddhist Canon of Chinn (07 1285 AJ) ) w hkh followed an 

(>) Om k ( I tMf or i amd I 

Tifmj Va pUtutlod of tU* Ou- UrToa 
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independent line of its own and re-settled the tenets in its 
o\\^n way, and thus out of the Orthodox Church there sprung 
up three independent schools, each differing from the other 
upon matters of doctnne and practice That these diver- 
gences became mevitable and were to some extent forced 
upon them by causes not only explams their history but also 
the tenets to which they stood committed and which must 
first be set out Buddh had taught liis disciples to practise 
virtue, the merit of Avhich lay m Nirvan He had pledged them 
to hve the hfe of abject penury His disciples had accepted 
his creed without question His sublime doctrme of self- 
lessness was illustrated by the example of his own hfe But 
as soon as he died, the touch of Ins magnetism was removed , 
his disciples were unable to resist the allurements of wealth 
They also felt the groivmg pressure of other rehgions, the 
hostihty of which towards the new faith had only been sus- 
pended, but was not vanquished. 

In his enthusiasm for the new creed, Ashoke liad 

given the new religion a stimulus the effect of ivluch 

transcended the confines of his own Empire. He had 

despatched missions m all directions, and the advent 

of Alexandei with his pbilosopluc Court liad earned the 
elements of Ins doctrme to the distant academies of Alexandna 
and Palestme (^) These missionanes had learnt as much as 
they had taught They were everywhere met with quenes 
about the eternal questions of Gk)d and the future hfe They 
were told of the existence of Elysium fields, to which the 
souls of holy men returned to enjoy eternal hfe They had 
been told that the mcentive held out by Buddhism was m- 
adequate to the sacrifice required. Nearer home, the revival of 
Hinduism was disconcertmg the peoples’ minds It only needed 
a leader, and one was soon found m the person of Puruslimitra. 

It appears that the great Empire which Ashoke had built 
up and which he left as a hentage to Buddhism was soon 
dismembered by mtemal commotion and external aggression. 
Only foity or fifty years after Ashoke’s death, the Punjab 


(1) Huntbr’a Indian Empire, 196 
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wan bronght under the forrign rule of the Bnetrinn King 
Bemetrius, who ^tvktl hinwlf m King of Ui© Indians. 
HU inraMon Dung open the frontiers of India to otlwjr 
inradctu, of whom two Orwka, Pantaloon and AgnthokW 
have kft a record in their coins rtruck to mark their rule 
over the land of the five rrceiw A still more intrepid race 
attempted to tchc the kingdom of IruiU. In about 175 BC. 
STenander advatwed with a htmng foreo and after annexing 
tile Kinploms erf Kabul arxl the Ihmjab wnsaltout to pmetmte 
the interior of IrHiU when hU victorious march was arrestesi 
bv Purudmulm the commander in-cldef of Bnliadrath the 
last of the ifavur (iIauTA*a) Kings to mle over the kingdom of 
Magadh. He gave tlio Greek adventurer battle defeated him 
and himself nsnrpcd the country of wldch ho proclaimed 
himself tho King He extended his victorious march right 
down to the Irvdos delta of Sauranhtm (Kathiawark penotrated 
into tho bolv cltj of Mathura on tho Jamna besieged 
Madhgamlka (now Kagari near Cldtor in Bajputana) in- 
vested Saketa In southern Oodh and tlirralerKd If he did 
not netuallv take Patahputm (Patna) — the cajiital of oM 
time Mngadlu I unishmltm Monged to tl>c Sungs clan and 
thus became the founder of tho Sunga dwiastN \\lilch is said 
to haw lasted for 112 \con» until 77 BC 

In Punwhmilm the Idol worslrfpprm found a powerful 
leader Ho gave to HlixluUm tho same impetus which Aslioko 
had given to Buddhism. Punulimitm attacked BuddliUm witli 
Uii.-wrujmlous virukncc and It Is sakl he made it Ids Imsinc* 
to bum down a multitude of monairteriea» emrving liU ravages 
aa far north as Jalandhar Puruslunitra may have been an 
Iranian fire-worshipper but ho was rrekoned a Hindu and on 
behalf of Hinduism ho carried on a rokntleas crusade against 
Buddhism and to cekbmto his triumph, ho performed tho 
Vedlo horac-mciifico (AsAicawiedAX*) to mark bis suceem as 
an aU-conqueiing King of Kings 

Alongside of tho nmval of this ortJiodoxy Indh was 
being transformed bj tho influonoo of tho Greek invader 

(*) 8w OJ , 
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The coins of Kamshk -were engraved m a form of Greek 
Qharacters and they bore upon them the impress of the strange 
admixture of Greek and Indian gods, and they mark the 
Hellemc mfiuence ^111011 had blended rvith and transformed 
the beliefs of the Buddliist Kings Moreover, for at least a 
hundred yeais (^), if not more, the Greek Kmgs were rulers 
and, though they became Hmduised more than the Hindu 
prmces became Hellemzed, there can be scarcely any doubt 
that while the older rehgions stood aloof, the rehgion of 
Buddh was faced vnth problems, the solution of which was 
found by Kamshk (”) and his successors m the concessions, 
which brought the two faiths to a closer pomt of contact 
But it must be remembered that at this time the Greelc 
thought was m its decline , and consequently the Hellenic 
influence upon Indian speculation was not sufficient to destroy 
its mdividuahty But its influence was nevertheless there , 
and can be read not only m the corns but m the drama (®) 
and the fine Aits, as mtness the remarkable local school of 
Grseco -Buddhist sculpture m the Gandhar frontier province, 
where it is reflected m the mtenor, and which even 
deteirmned the tyjie of Chinese and Japanese Buddhist images 
This mfiuence was never on the wane, and though the Greeks 
became completely Hmdmsed and became merged m the rest 
of the population, their’ mfiuence became even more marked 
durmg the ascendancy of the Guptas (320-480 AD) to 
which the coins of their reign, still extant, vividly testify 

Nor was tins all The Empire of Buddhism was m the 
reign of Ashoke the extent of his own Empire But while the 
latter shrank with lus death, the former had already tran- 
scended its geographical limits It liad converted Ceylon , 
and its sphere of influence had been extended to the Inngdoms 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and Caspian seas (^) 
and to the whole of Asia Minor where, it is said to have 
created a religious ferment , and which had probably extended 

(i) From 208 B 0 to 68 B 0 Bee V striking resemblances m form between the 
Smith — History of India 146, 146 classical Indian dramas and the plays of 

(®) Who in the Ara Insonption deson the eohool of Menander 
bed himself as Ceosar (4) Kirghiz earned it there — Hunter’s 

(®) Wmdisoh points out the mam Indian Empire 194, 106, 
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oxTO up to the banks of tho Tiber and to the \er} licart of tlio 
celestial Empire Three roisnnna certainly sent to ttio 
Roman emperors in AJ) 330 301 and 630 while long before 
then (200 B.C,) the gospel of Peace had become established 
In Central Asia and China, which sent pilgrims like Fa Hlan 
(399 AD ) and Hiucn Tslang {029 AD ) to collect the canon 
and pa\ their rc\*oreocc to tlic liallowed ground in nhich 
Bud^ had preaclied h»s doctrine At this distance of time 
it is difficult to sa\ what was the degree of these extrancouH 
influences though judging from tho coinage it mav be safelt 
presumed that when the com Ditiar become Denarius 
to denote a gold com, tho relation lielHcen the two count ricri 
must have been more IntlmAto tlian can be asserted ns a 
hMoncal fact 

The corablood impact of these Ideas ga\o the Northern 
school Its lodindualtrt which became hardened aith t)ie 
efflux of time AvrvoiUing to tho tenets of tiKs Southern 
School, Boddh was no more than a man and when lie died fio 
only ■urvivod ns he had himself laid it in tlw Law His 
whole teaching excluded tho ncccaeitj of a rain search for 
God or of the poaribUitN of securing salvation through tlie 
favour of a mediator And as regards monks, tliov under 
stood tho blaster to have nllowod tliem no room for repentance 
and return to their former status, after thei had been once 
expelled from the Sangh for ani tronsgrrwion. On all these 
points the Northern school joined l«ue Tho\ denied that the 
dead Teacher did not continue to be a living Saviour to 
whom prayers might bo offered and whoso worsliip was en- 
joined and whoso intcrMullon sought through the medium 
of Bodhisatvas and other beings, acting os mediators boti\‘ecn 
him and the sinful men. Tho apotheosis of Duddh kd to 
tho overthrow of tho old dootrifto of Nirvan, and tho place 
which it had hitherto occupied in the Buddhistic cosmogony 
In tho matter of ritual they favoured indulgences for out 
casted monks. 

Other developments followed- The older school, whoeo 
dootrinee are oipr cs e ed in the engravings at Sanohi and 
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Bharhut, dared not depict the image of Buddh, lest it 
should savour of idolatry When the seene depleted 
required }ns presence, they merely mdicated it by a symbol, 
aii empty seat, or pair of foot-pnnts But with the revolt 
of the Northerners, these puritan ideas led to the swmg of the 
pendulum, and the revolt and the reform m sculptural designs, 
due to HeUemc influences, led to the wildest imagery m 
wbich every mcident m Gautam’s bfe as Bodhisa^ in 
m heaven and here, was depicted, and bis image m endless 
forms and rephcas became the prmcipal element m Buddhist 
sculpture , „ ' . 

This vivid poiUaituie was mtended to populan/e the 
creed with the rustic and the dull-witted mountaineer, while 
its ethical transformation was probably influenced at one time 
by the combmed pressure of the Brahman and the HeUemc 
pagamsm, while at a later penod nascent Ghnstiamty met 
'fuU-grovvn Buddhism m the academies and markets of Asia 
and Egypt, y^here both rehgions were exposed to the influences 
of surrounding paganism m many forms and m the countless 
works of art which gave expression to the ideas qf polytheism 
The ancient rehgion of Persia contributed to the feiment of 
human thought, excited by improved facihties for mtemational 
communication and by the mcessant clash of rival civilizations 

The Brahmans had always been a non-proseljdizmg, ex- 
clusive system, limited to those who were bom and brought 
up therem Those who went outside its narrow confines were 
free to do so , but they were then not free to return. Brah- 
manism, consequently, never expanded beyond the behevers 
which it had counted as falling within the pale of its caste 
Buddhism, on the other hand, liad burst the bonds, pf its 
limited frontiers almost withm a few years of its birth. And 
m only two or three centimes, it had forced its way along the 
busy caravan tracks through Persia or Afghanistan or by the 
sea-route along the Persian Gulf, while the philosophers and 
scientists, who accompamed Alexander, had returned taking 
with them aU that was to be known about the religions and 
philosophy of India It thus furnished to the \Vest, equally 
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with it* rcligloTL It* ideal of the Uolj life — with its monks, 
mma, rclio-woralilp bells and roeancs, confessions and in- 
dulgcDce* and all the detailed lituigj and ritual wldch Is now 
the accepted canon of Chnatlanitj 

But while Buddhism waa thua extending it* conquest 
both in tho East and the ^^cet a teoction *ccm» to have act 
In against it* further ^nj^th in tho land of it* birth. It appear* 
to have attained it* renith of powci during tho reign of Ashokc. 
Thereafter it suffered recurring \iciailtudes, vnning with 
tho fortunes of it* pohttcal italroos and wo liavo tho ttotlraonj 
of tho historian* who chronicled Alexander « exploits *nd of 
tho Greek araba*8ador Mcgasthcncs, who succeeded them 
(300 B,G) in ihidr literary labouw — that Bmlitnarusm urn* tlicn 
the predominant religion and for tho intervals when It uas 
eclipsed by Buddhwii, Brahuumbon continued to maintain 
it* influence gerwmUj though in tho proccw of timo it wna 
greatly leavened bj Buddhism which it flnallv obforbed in 
the eoventh century But In tho mcantinio it had expanded 
to, and consolidated lu iwwtkm in the reart of inhabited Asia, 
It luw alrcttch liccn stated thnt It Imd ])cuotmtcd CJlilna a* 
Ctttl3 a« 200 11 C. Korea (172 A,!)) Ja\'a (400 \,1) ), Japan 
(632 A.U ) and blnni (<08 A,D ) wliUe it took Tibet and 
Central Asia as tlujj laj along it* regubir n?uto to China 
and a few centune* later Buddh was recognized as a CJhrlstlan 
martyr and his namo Insonbed in tho Chitttlan martiTology 
and tho 27tU day of No\'embcr was lie)d floored to him, St 
John of Damascus wrote an account of liis mnrtj'idom in 
Greek m tho eighth contorj on Amble trunslatkai of wlicwo 
n'ork, dated tho ckn'cntli conlorj still survives, Bj tlio 
twelfth centurj the life of Barlaam and Josapliat 
hod already reached western Europe in a Intin form. 

During the first half of tho thirteenth century Mneent do 
Beauvais inserted it In his fl'pecwfiiinHw^onaZe and a fow^yenrs 
later It found a place In tho Golden Ijcgcnd of Jacques doVoragino. 
Meonwhilo, it had also boon popularized bv tho Troubadour 
Guy de Combrai, From tlii* double flouroe, — thb Golden 
Legend of tho Cliumh, and tho Froncli poom of tho people, 
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the story of Barlaam and Josaphat spread throughout Europe, 
German, Provencal, Italian, Spanish, Enghsh and Norse 
versions carrjung it fiom the Southern extremitj’- of the 
contment to Sweden and Iceland In 1583, at the end of the 
samts for the 27th November, the Roman Martyrology con- 
tamed the foUovung note m Latm . “ Among the Indians who 
border on Pemia, Samts Barlaam and Josaphat, (are to be 
conimemoiuted) ivhose wonderful vorlcs liave been imtten, 
by St Jolm of Damascus(^) ” 

Such was then the advance of Buddlusm ui the two con- 
tments But m India the land of its birth, Buddhism appears 
to have mamtamed a steady struggle for supiemacy, of which 
a vivid account is given by the two Cbmese pilgiims (“) who 
visited India in the fifth and seventh centuries The earher 
of the two, Fa-Hian (399-413 AD), entered India through 
Afghanistan and journeyed down the whole Gangetic vaUey 
to the Bay of Bengal Of them it is written “Never 
did more devoted’ pilgiims leave their native country to en- 
counter the perils of travel m foreign and distant lands , never 
did disciples more ardently desire to gaze on the sacred vestiges 
of their rehgion , never did men endure greater than those simple- 
minded earnest Buddhist priests” Hmen Tsiang (629-646 
A.D ), a still greater pilgnm, also entered India by the Central 
Asian route and has left a fuller record of the state of the Wo 
religions as he found them m Ins wanderings Ihroughout India, 
descnbmg the two rehgions as eagerly competmg for the suffrages 
of the people At this time Brahmanism was, mdeed, st^^^ng 
to rear its head at the expense of Buddhism, which, however, 
was still firmly established from the Himalyas to the Narbada, 
and from the Punjab to the North-eastern Bengal Here he 
found one hundred Buddhist convents and ten thousand monks 
While the whole country was ruled by Shilalitya, the powerful 
Buddhist Kmg, who was equally tolerant of Hinduism and 
protected then two hundred temples 

Shiladitya emulated the example of Ashoke and foUoAVing 
his example he convened a general Council m 634 A D , but 

(B Hunters Indian Empire — 106, 107 618 AJ3 , but appears to ha^e returned 

(■=) A tlurd—Sang Yun, started about from Peshawar 
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unlike tho inv iouaOounciKthoobjcctofthlsCouncUwas neither 
to concert plans for the consolidation of Buddhlatn nor to settle 
its disputed points— of tenets or practice It was a general 
Council and not a Boddhirt council to wlitch Brahmans and 
Buddhists had been equaUv mvitcd, aa ^sreie his twenty -seven 
tributary princes who were present At this Council Shiladitjo 
held a general debate between Brahmans on the one hand and 
Buddhists of the two Ordcra on the other and to mark hin 
impartiolitj he installed a atatuo of Buddh on the flp,t day 
and on the second, an imago of the Sun god ilitrn, ami on the 
third day an Idol of Shiv The wwk of the Counoll was more 
spectacular than real stkI at Its conclusion Shiladll^’ahelda 
great sacnflcial feast (1 ajnn) at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jamn* at Allahabad, where ho distributed hU royal 
treasures, m was his wont onciJ five \*cani, and made the Brahmans 
and Buddhista and oven the hwetica equal participants of his 
bounty Atthccndolthofcstlvalwhichlastcdseivcafy five days, 
ho stripped off his JewoU and royral raiment handed them to the 
by-etandets, and like Buddh of old put on the rags of a beggar 
By thus ceremony Iw conunemorated tlio Great Rcnuncintion 
of tho founder of Ruddhlsra. At the same time h^ dwdiATged 
the highest duty Inculcated alike bv tho BuddlUst and Brah 
manical loligioni, nee cersa namely alms-ginng. 

Tho last notable patron of Buddhl*m was tho famous King 
Harsh (68S-047 A-D ) who ruled for ncaiK forty-ono years till his 
death (00(k047 A.P ) and had once more brought the whole 
of India from Delhi to tho Bay of Bengal under one 
Empiio. Ho emulated tho ozamplo of Aahokc forbade tho 
slau^ter of aniinils for food, planted trees, patronhed tho 
groat monasteries of Nalond, and judging from tho account of 
tho Chinese pUigrim, Hiuen Taiang, ho ruled over his kingdom 
justly In 643 AJ) he convened a council as Bhlloditya had 
done seven years before and inaugurated it, as ShOadit^ had 
done, by unvelHng the image of Buddh with the highest honours, 
after which the efflgka of tho Sun god (llltro) and Shiv wore 
worshipped with todnood oeromoulala. Ho distributed all ha 
treasures and died in (U6 or 017 lcft\ Ing Ids kingdom in a state 
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of utter disorder , lus Ifiugdom fell an easy prey to the machina- 
tions of his mmister, resultmg m its disruption into smaller 
hmgdoms, most of which were short-hved, till the country once 
more assumed the semblance of temporarj^ unity mider the 
rule of another famous long Bhoj (840-890 A D ), a Pardiar 
Rajput of Kaiiciuj He was, houever, a devoted ivorshipper 
of Vishnu and does not appear to have molested or assisted the 
Buddhists 

A zealous parton of Buddhism was, however, fomid 
a century latei m Dhaimpal, the virtual fomider of the 
Pal dynasty who assumed the kingslup of Bengal , who ruled 
it for a period of tiveiit}' years (876-895 A D ) and founded the 
Vikramsliila at Patharghata m the Bhagalpui district , but lus 
Buddhism was only a coinipt form of the IMahayan doctrine and 
scarcely distmguishable fiom Hmdmsm 

Hiuen Tsiang travelled all over India from the Pmijab to 
the mouth of the Ganges and down South to jVIadras He 
fomid everywheie the two religions mingled, except in southern 
India wheie the newei faith still held its ascendency But the 
two lehgions, though seemmgly commingled, were in leahty 
m the death-grip of each other Buddlnsm had already lost 
much of its vitahty by its disruption mto nval sects and wamng 
Orders Its transformation m the north had considerably weak- 
ened its mdividuahty Its stem unbending rationabsni, however 
attractive to the mind, was cold and fngid when the mind was 
warmed by emotion Its boundless altruism, however pleasing 
to the moralist, could not easily subdue the fimdamental mstmet 
ol mankind Its obscure monotheism, undefined or undefinable, 
stood pale and dumb before the dazzling impersonations of the 
Brabm of an older and more venerable faith 

Its conception of Nuvan, as its concept of God, ivas httle 
distmguishable from annihilation and atheism to the popular 
mmd The fact is that a strictly logical system can never 
take the place of a popular rehgion And when the fire that 
was kindled by the founder, had produced the white heat of 
enthusiasm m his devotees and become wide-spread, it lost its 
pnstme glow, ivlnle the corruption that had set m, iveakened 
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its (Icfmnvo forces ognlnst a tbo bold cratlino of wlUch 

Imprcseod alike the crcdulitj and the Bupcretrtknis instincts of 
the timpk people And other caujcfi intervened. 

About 750 A.D llicro aioc a Brnhnian preacher In Bengal, 
Kumaril Bliatt !>} name who once more fired the imagination of 
the iicoplo bj calling upon them to return to tbdr ancestral 
faith- Ho held before them the picture of a personal God— the 
God of their fathers, ^hich touched their cons*, utlvo Ins 
tincts, Tlic prcaclicrs return uios opportune to the cause of 
Hinduwm. A waw of reaction liad nljeadx t»ot in ami it was 
fanned bv the unscrupulous bnitablj of the ruling potentates. 
It is said that edged on b\ the rrligious preacher Sudlianwan 
a prince in southern India conunamlcd the slaughter of all old 
men and cluWren of the Buddhists from the Bndgi. of Ilam (•) to 
thotmovk’^ mountam kt him w ho bla> d not be slam. (') bud 
hanwan tt autbo^t^ did not extend so far but it Is an exaggera 
tion which overlap an urvdoubted fact 

The aolivitka of KumanI were supiilcmcntcd bj bliankani 
cliarj-a, another preacher of orthodoxy Ho did for Uic South 
what Kumaril Bhatt had been doing for the KortJi and kd b\ 
their example tho lesser Brahmans througiiout India mbed a 
Bimilar crj for Uio »upprc*wk»n of Buddhism bj the whokiHik 
slaughter of iUfoUowcra. Thev even fired the imagination of 
the prinocs by reminding them of tho propheej — lluxt the tcntli 
incarnation of ^^Hhnu was to descend with flaming bwurd in 
hand to dcctroj the hnng faith (*) This cliallcngc was taken 
up m grim earnest b\ all religious rcaolKmarkw wlm conspbed 
to servo tbo cause of Dbnnn bj hcljilng to expel tho new 
fanglod faith. Tlicro was a national Te\'ival of Snnatan Dlmrm(*) 
and tho princes and peasants once more mlllwl to tho cr\ 
and m this groat wave of fanatical teal Buddhism as such WTia 
swept out of tho land. Tills was about 1000 A.D But it con- 
tinued to linger in tho oradlo of its blrtli down to 1100 A J> 
when Bakhtiar Khilji overthrow tlio last of the Pal Rajas of 
Magadh, 

(>) Tb* rids* of Tt*u Ut M IvlU (*) 8 m *1^ P lt3 

ud Oi9)rlo*. (*) Bb, Sawfu — PHemt^ 

{*) QuoUO by H IL Wibon — T* D^0rm — rrUjtlca 

SMyi 3M. rWrif-el iEMtyt— JW. Ulth 
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It has been stated before that Hinduism drove out Buddhism 
from India But the means it employed were only locally and 
partially forcible In the eleventh century when Buddhism 
became an exile from its mother-land, India had aheady become 
pohtically dismembered mto its several smaller states, and it is 
possible. Buddhism lost its hold on the people, because of the 
superior spectacular attractions of Hinduism with their numerous 
gods and goddesses and the mtimate association of the Brahmans 
with the people It is also clear that Hindmsm absorbed some 
of the tenets of Buddhism, though the repulsion of the formei 
to human equahty and the removal of disabihties of women, 
must have appealed to the innate mstmcts of the people whose 
class and race prejudice could not be permanently overcome 
by the higher ethics of a great religion Nor could their love 
of the past, with the easier means of securmg salvation by sacri- 
fices and penance practised without renunciation of the family, 
be easily abandoned m favour of a doctrme, the complexity of 
whose philosophy and the doubtful bliss of whose Nirvau offered 
no superior attraction to the mechamcal performance of a worship 
and the acquisition of a pn/e which captured their sensuous 
imagination, And, above all, the generahty of men could not 
reconcile themselves to the dismal fate of living vnthout a soul 
and without even a body which they cpuld call then own, and 
when death came, the prospect of bemg bom agam a pig or a 
toad according to the gum law of Fate did not satisfy their 
yearnings to meet again their beloved relations and friends, from 
whom they had parted and for whose company they longed as 
a reparation of the bereavements of the present hfe 

In the countries to which Bqddbiism had migrated and where 
it still flourishes, the people had really no organised rehgion of 
their own. But Buddhism m^e no headway m Asia Minor 
or further west, where other rehgions came mto conflict with 
its morbid pessimism And m India itself, the fact is that the 
fire which the teachings of Buddh had lighted, became dimmed 
by the sloth and mdulgence of Ihe monks who found the irksofue 
monastic hfe levying too heavy a toll upon their faith, which 
became seriously shaken by the growth and development of the 
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Tsorthern BchooL Tho old monastcrk* of tho now Order became 
occuplodbj tbo htcropKanlaof tbo older faith which in places 
tned to Tccorrcilo tho old with tho new as witness tho monastcr7 
obscrrance of no casto-^ atfll being observed hot otherwise 
the place had been altered to tho worship of a Hindu god. Jam 
Urn, whkh had run an unequal mco with Buddhism readily 
absorbed what rcraalr>ed of It after its citadel had been stormed, 
and 1(8 inmates capitulated to their old masters 

It U still a question in rcbgjouscauseno whether Buddhism 
will ever regain its lost footing The fact appears to bo that with 
the wider 8tud\ of Its vast and varied iitemturo and the compen* 
cbous ^thesia of its tcrieta, it might nneo more draw to its fold 
the literate but the prospeetB of Buddhism extyr becoraing a 
national religion in IncUa arc tcKia> Iho most remote arxl 
uncertain. Bnddh had bimaelf prophesied for it a hfo no longer 
than 600 j'cars. That It ha* outlived that period manj times 
over is nevertheless a token of its innate vitality But It is 
not likely to obtain another Afhoke nor does tho pohlical histor. 
of tho oountry point to that end. lllth a rehgwus neutrality 
professed by its picaent masters and iho advent and tho giu \ing 
competition of other and younger creeds, tho happening of such 
a contingency is a chimera end an idJo dreanu 

As it la. Buddhism in India (including Burma) numbers 
only about 5 pui of tho Hindu population among its adherents 
most of whom arc resident in Burmah beddee which a number 
of them are resident of tho Eoatcni HirrmlAj-a* tnd the horthem 
tracts of Kashmir bordering on Tibot while it Is stUl tho ttate> 
religion of the small Sikkim state. Their numerical strength 
all told, is over 10 millions, 11J571 000 person* having returned 
themselves as bekmgfaig to that faith, (*) while tho number of 
Jams was about a tenth of thorn bdi^ only 178,600 But at tho 
same time a large number of other reforming sects — such as Blkhs 
and Brahmos have sprung up which carry on an internecine 
conflict with Hinduiroand whoso population denudes Hindu 
Ism of its numbers, as Chnstianlty and Mahomedanwm arc 
domg from without. Those two now religions arc running with 

(1) (/ijo f (n ^ 83, r 111 
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Hinduism an unequal race , for, wliile Hinduism is a non-pros^ 
lytizmg creed and can make no converts, both Mahomedamsm 
and Chiistiamty are miRsionary religions and are making serious 
inroads upon the venerable faith They numbered at the last 
census about 67 millions and 47 milhons respectively, while the 
Sikhs stood only second to them, being over 32 millions 

There is a growmg national revival in the country, as mdeed 
m China , and m both countries the educated middle classes 
are trymg to hurl back the tide of western materialism and revive 
the faith, the exalted ethics of which is its chief attraction. 

But though Buddhism was thus sent mto exile, its influence 
over India never ceased , and with the noble spirit of self -sacrifice 
and chanty, which it breathed mto Hinduism, as it later did mto 
Chnstiamty, it bequeathed to both many of its institutions 
unimpaired, together with its scheme of rehgious hfe. and the 
matenal fabnc of its worship 

It IS curious that the Aryan mind which reached the sub- 
lime heights of human speculation should have discarded its 
apphcation to rehgion m favour of an anthropomorphic system 
which leadily found currency amongst its people On the other 
hand, the tenets of Buddhism, discarded by the Aiyan mind, 
have become the prized heritage of the Mongohan race Even 
Ceylon which preserves the ongmal casket of the Buddhist creed 
IS Dravidian. It would seem as if the Aryan mind, mured to 
patriarchal sway, could not reconcile its predilection for patriar- 
chal hierarchy with its philosophic doubt as to its ultimate 
reahty In any case, it is a smgular comcidence that while the 
Brahmanical India and the Christian Europe have both dis- 
carded the essence of the doctrme, they have both assimilated 
its ritual to their divergent systems, shewmg once more how 
much the purity of a creed is affected by the medium through 
which it has to filter, and that rehgion is m the end more a child 
of mass consciousness than the faithful popularization of the 
message of the Messiah 

So far as Hinduism itseH is concerned. Buddhism did not 
leave it until it had impressed upon it its lown imprint of mdivi- 
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dailjiv The* fftcl that whf^ Buddhl^ vran Imnlhwl from 
ItvlLv tltrrr nothJnp to hanili rimr nil lU* doprtwfl nrid 
Itj^ doctriT>r-» hwl nlrmdv l>crrmw i\l^<»rlic<l into Hlrwliu m 
hIiUt apart fmm that limtopr it hwl j»lill Mt Itrliiod Iflinim 
aA a dltirKl trlipion nr>«l !hu!dhi<m to Inlnlmi wluil pro* 
truant nirttbnit\ nficrnnrtl btvamr to Homan Cnihollrl m 
The hl^ora of laini m will l*r prm later For llir pir-rfm! 
It will roffierto Mate that o«t of thea lir^ol Huddhlon In Imlla 
cult< nr>d hrcla Karr idnrr ronv* Into rriMmer to reform 
Hindoton vluh* a morrment I on foot to rm\r the plonr^ of 
nuddhl<m lf\ ila n>tnirr*li»rtlon In the Laml ttherr it licltl rwA\ 
for no le« than 1 OOn \Tae« ntnl where Ila l»meflrmt influmee 
still imrTirea bclimd the tmuoua veil of lliridui tn 

OoUidr the bordera of India the two sehooK were formed 
and became the for ItH further derrlopmmt The northern 
coontrira, roch aa Nepal. 'Him: Cliina* Manchumv, Mongolia, 
Koira and Upan— follow llteauthoritt of the Mahavan K“hool ; 
while the Knithem countne** wirh aMCetlon Ilormah and Flam 
prcferabls follow the Hlntwn eehooL 

U will Ikj obneracal tluit the three ildnpt »Iikh entered 
Into the earlier conception of lluddhl m were JlDddlilUnvelf 
hw law or precepta and hi S.ingh or the ronni >.Bthm of hit 
monk*. Tlib ncciilmlal frinitt wipj^feicil to the Jluddlii I its 
connection with tlu* \rdir triail of po'K Apni (I*ire) Indm 
fTlwinder) and Fur, a ftUe '‘un> (or ^hlch waa subMltutt-d the 
later Trinlu of Hindu God*, Ilmhm (thi Creator) \ldmu 
(the Prwerrer) and Fids (the Dnrtrori r). Tlir^ in turn ts-err 
said to powai three material counter porta, being the jpinoji 
quahltes or conslUuent* of the material universe namely 
^Hc (') HaJojt (*) and Foma* (*) and thm' again ended in 
the triple name of Bralimn^Saerhldanand (*). Folkrwing 
the analog} of the Hindu Trinit} tho firrt dcsTlopmenl of Bud 
dhift symbolism wo* tin pcrsonlflcatlon of their three kings 
into a iKTSonificd triad whlcli tho} regardwl aa cmbloma of tlw 

P) Sk. a^ h— ^nlovnl kltb ih* (*) Sot — C t** t/ CliJ 

^ wUj t jr ai truth. lou Anmm4 — Uka | lL« cS 

(*) M qaality at PMato«. IWa^. O—arwma^ trf |l]>^ 

p) RH, Um I darkBrta 
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following (i) the Buddh that is Gautam Buddh typifying 
the present world , (2) His Law or Dharm that is, his doctrine 
personified, incarnated and manifested m a visible form after 
his Parmirvan converting Buddb’s figure of speech regarding 
himself mz , that he will hve m the Law mto a visible embodi- 
ment of hiR idea It must have been suggested by the Vedic 
theory of Aviar or remcarhation of the Deity (3) His Sangh or 
Order of monks also personified or embodied m a kind of 
ideal personification or collective umty of his three disciples 

These three personifications were the first approach towards 
theistic Buddhism and were commonly known as the first 
Buddhist Tnad, which became the form of mvocation and the 
ntual for conversion , it had to be repeated tliree times They 
were the three m one and the one m three “the three honoured 
ones ” or “ the three precious ones ” or the “ three holies ” 

It was represented by a rod with three prongs m imitation 
of the Vishnu’s Indent (^) It was the first stage m the in- 
troduction of idolatrous worship which was soon followed up 
by the supposed, real, or allegoncal images of Buddh as the 
embofliraent of law They took the form of a man -with four 
arms and hands, two of which are folded m worship, while one 
holds the book (or sometimes a lotus) and the other a rosary 
In some, however, there is no rosary 

The Sangh was also depicted by the image of a man with 
only two hands, with one hand resting on the knee and th^ other 
holding a book the three together constitute a Trmity. 

Its later development was only natural. Surrounded as 
Buddhism was with Paganism on all sides and, finding as it 
did, that Pagam^m was the religion of the West, which the 
fugitive Greeks m the decadtoce of their race imported into 
India, Buddhism could not long withstand the force of this 
dual impact Moreover, it soon found that the man at large 
always was and will ever remam pagan m his behef, and 
idolatrous m bis worship. As m his sickness and sorrow he 
wants a hvmg comforter, so m his aspirations of life and m his 
sickness and pam, he needs the comfort of a visible entity 


(1) Sk. Wns^ule — “ Three-prouged ” 




(13) k (ff ttHiI liar I ttoMt ''Dim JUlifol 
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Ho finds no comfort in a moro abstraotioiL These cravings of 
the mind soon found outward expression in tho multiplication 
of images in tho deification of Buddh and in the nccesaarv and 
consequential powers of o\nL It bcoamo tho first radiating point 
in tho Mahayan doctrine 

Thus having provided themselves with a god it next became 
necessary to provide themselves with a heaven and tho means 
of getting there In other words, a redeemer This double 
object was gained b^ tho ncceamiy variationa in the interpreta 
tk>n of tho term Bodhlsat\ (*) — a term which needs to bo 
explained. According to the Buddhist religion a person cannot 
be^mo a Buddh until he first attains tho rank of a Bodhlaatv 
who IS consoqucntlv a Buddh to bo, one who has bj his 
punty and perfection attained such lUgli rank and privileged 
podtion that at Ids next birth ho Is destined to bo bom a 
Buddh and tliorcoftcr enjot Parinlrvan or cessation from 
further births and death, and tho supremo bliss of eternal 
alisorptwn in tho spirit Before Ids final birth, a Bodhisaiv 
U merely a being In v.hom true Jaiowkdgo is rather latent 
and undeveloped than perfected or manifest. It Is the state 
which man attains after countless incamalions and when ho 
has accumulated sufficient merit to enter tho hierarchy of future 
Buddha. 

As such, Buddh bad been a Bodhisatv in the Tushlt 
heaven.(*) And when In tJio fulness of time ho decided to be 
bom as Buddh, ho transferred his own Bodhiaatvshlp to 
Maitreya, (*) the loving and compassJnnato one who become 
tho Boddh-eleot, dwelling and presiding as his pTcdcccasor had 
done In tho Tuaht (Toshik) heaven — tho heaven of contentment, 
and as the Buddh to be ho is Interested in tho progress of his 
people in this world. Now In the Buddhist cosmogony there 
are seveml such Bodhisatvas who are bom as Buddhs — Gautam 
himself was the twenty fifth such Buddh, and tho fourth ono 
to appear in tho present ago folhxwlng his three predecessors 

p) Sti etU (W THmui 

nU nl fliMciad knouMc*.” ( the S«a-fod ^ »bo b*- 

a SSwU — OMMUd, MtkflML*’.— f i hod ii bm by InpvUnf t tb«iB [t| 
TTl ofwMilhd h*** Own wvmUi, 
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Kraloichand, KatiaJc Mum and Kashyap - There was only one 
more Buddh to follow Gautam, and he was Maitreya 

This did not give much encouragement to the Bhjhkhus 
and the lay brethren, who were equally anxious to be raised 
to the degree of Bodlnsatvas and who equally aspired to come 
down one day as Buddhs The narrow cosmogony of the 
older church gave sucfh aspirants no encouragement It gave 
the Northerners an occasion to supply tins want by hberalizmg 
their cieed Thej^ effected this by multiplymg the Bodlnsatvas 
and by cieatmg a shghtly lowei rank of heavenly saints whom 
they called “ Pratyek Buddli ” and who v'ere persons ivho had 
attained perfection foi themselves and by themselves alone 
and not as a member of any monastic order, nor through the 
teaching of some supreme Buddh They are far superior to 
Arhats Now, smce heaven alone can be a fit nursery for 
these future Buddhs, it became necessary to establish a nexus 
with heaven through l\Iaitreya who was already there It 
introduced the worship of Maitreya, who was, however, 
worshipped by all Buddhists, whether belongmg to the Northern 
or the Southern school But in the Northern school where he 
was considered as the mediator and redeemer of man, and one 
who could ensure man’s ascent to Heaven, his worshp became 
a pait of the cult, and his companionship, the mmiediate object 
human aspiration For, was he not the favoured of denizen 
of the best of heavens the Tusht the heaven of supreme bliss, 
where perfect love and contentment reigned supreme and 
mto which he alone was privileged to admit his worshippers ? 

“ No words can describe the personal beauty of Maitreya 
He declares a law not different from ours His exquisite 
voice is soft and pure Those who hear it, can never tire , 
those who listen, are never satisfied ” (^) This is how Maitreya 
appeared to the heavenly sage 

The Mahayan cosmogony then comprised of — (I) The 
Supreme Buddh , (2) Maitreya as the Buddh-elect , {3) Bodln- 
satsva whose number was nnhmited , (4) Pratyek Buddh , 

(5) Arhats, {6) Bhikkhus , and (7) lay disciples 

(1) 1 BeaVs Btcords (Tr of Hmon Tsiang’s Travels) 
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In tho Hinvftn Ihoro was only ono BodhUfilr and ho 
^ i Slaitroya — l)ut In tho ^fahayan tlio number of Bodhmtvna 
Kas anlimitcd in nddltion to which they created on nttrnotiTo 
BaonUhlp for the laity — tho Pinlyck Buddhs, — both of whom 
being candidates for tho Buddh^p its numl>or had Jo bo 
enlarged and as tho number of tho Bodhimtms was unlimited 
80 HI.™ tho Buddha who may all appear oven in tho present 
ago of tho world. They also paved an oaaj waj to tho 
attainment of Boddhhood by tho praotico of tho six (or ten) 
transcendental virtues called Paramilas (^) i e. virtues which 
enabled one to cross over to Paradise Thevvrero — 

(1) Generositv or tlie giving of (D<in) charity to all nho 

ask— even U»e Baciiflelng of life or limb for others 

(2) ^^^tuo or moral conduct (Shtl) 

(3) Patience or tolerance (5Annfi) 

(4) Fortitude or energy (Ptryti) 

(G) Transcendental wisdom (Prajna Panna) 

(C) Boppression of desire (NtaSbamntlUiamma). 

To which are added — 

(7) Truth (Sofya) 

(8) Steadfast Resolution (Adhishthnn) 

(9) Qood will or kindness (il/aifreyo) 

(lO) Absolute indiflorenoo or iraporturbabiUty or apatlij 
{Vpeksha), 

Of these thoee numbered (4) to (lO) except (9) wero added 
afterwards. 

Now since the Bodhisatvas were to be in pcipetnal r^sWence 
In heaven till they desoended as Boddh It did not gratify 
the ambition of those who were looking forward to carthlv 
recognition, "nio fact is that since tho Brahmans had their 
graded priestnsraft, the Buddhist aspired to emulate their 
example and the Hbotan school lost no time In providing each 
Bodhisatv in heaven a secondary corporeal emanation — • 

(1) ^ g(ffr«rlAtfa« tbtr ifaart). 

1C 
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Boinetimes called the lacarnations or portions of their essence, 
m a constant succession of human saints whose number was, 
of course, equally unlnrnted. As such, Lalit Visiar mentions 
the presence of 32,000 Bodhosatvas in Buddh’s assembly in 
the Jitvahan garden. This is, of course, a pure fiction, but 
the fact remains that with the growth of the number of Bhikkhus 
and the seventy of their ordeal, there naturally sprang up into 
their minds a desire for promotion which manifested itself even 
at the first Council of Buddh’s personal disciples, the chief 
ones of whom were elevated to the status of Bodhisatvship. 
They were, of course, the first five disciples and others 
conspicuous by age or distinguished for piety or learning 
such as Kashyap, Anand and Upali Nagaqun who was said to 
be the founder of the Mahayan system and its introduction 
into Tibet, to whom were added numeious othei persons real 
or mythical But the deification of men, howsoever good, 
could only raise them to the status of samts, whereas Buddhists 
of the Mahayan school thirsted for the patronage of a leal 
god one who had never suffered for his sms to be bom a 
man. It led to the next corruptmg stage m this school, marked 
by the adopton of mythical Bodhisatvas and a new triad of 
them comprise Manjushn (^), Avalokiteshwar (*) (also called 
Padmapam) (®) and Vajra-pam (or Vajradhar the “ thunder- 
handed” )(^) This was the second Buddhist triad and its trinity 
was a colourable copy of the Hindu trinity It appears that this 
trinity came into existence sometime m the third century and 
was worshipped when Pa-hien visited Mathura m 400 A.D. 

But while the creation of mythical BoHhjsatvas, emulatmg 
with the Hindu gods their divme attributes, supphed the want 
of a personal god responsive to prayer and worship, the 
canonization of historical teachers, even though non-Buddhists, 
ralhed to the banner of neo-Buddhism even those who had 
previously treated it with lukewarm mdifference In this way 

(1) Manju — beautiful, lovely, jSAn — Qod, handed” 

" (*) Vajra — ‘‘ thunder,” Pam — hands, 

{ ) Avalol.it — Ava — Favourably, kindly, “ with thunderbolt for hands” £>har — “ to 
j Ishwar— God— '' A hold,” Vajradhar “ One who holds the 

God who looks kindly ” thunder bolt ” 

(3) Padma — Lotus, Pan; — hand, “Ix)tuB 
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Qocokhnath a Hindu mmlonaij to \opM li to tliN dny 
Hurshippcd both by BuddhitU and flio Hindus of tlio Punjab 
whoro his tomb exists to this day Ho appears to have been 
a comparati70lr modem aage from ono account lio is said 
to have been a contcraporarv of Knblr (148S-1612) but ho has 
none the less passed into tho region of mj'tholog> Iwlng 
according to ono legend bom from a lotus while other legends 
elevate him to tho rank of a god who as such is still worsliippcd 
In tho hill tracts of North west India 

The multlplkjition of tho Boddhs and tho Bodhisatvas was 
probabK intended to meet a growing dcsiro for spiritual 
promotion stimulated by tho attraollcms of rival s^ttoms 
which did not consider monrurtlo Ufo as tho solo avenuo to 
salvation It was tho ono objection which Gopl had raised 
to Buddh s renunciation (*) and it was tho ono impediment to 
tho free growth of tho Buddhist fnlth Tho new school 
llbmUicd their creed not only bj inorcaoing tho prites but 
also by widening tho door fop tho odmissiem of tho entrants. 
Asceticism was no longer tho sole poosport to salmtlcm. On 
the contrarj tho fomily and tho society were held to bo a 
better training-ground for tho spiritual hfo and married men 
and married women were urged to enter on tho now dJacipUno 
by taking tho vow to toll towards Buddhhood, bj practising 
tho virtucfi of love sympathy and service whicli were far 
mow powerful than austerities It was no longer necessary 
for tlus attainment of Bodhisatvlsra tlmt ono slioukl pass 
through tlio purifying ordeal of countless births and ro*blrtha, 
Tho taking of tho vcm milTlccd to transform tho lay devotee 
to a BodUsatv It was metelj a higher status witliin ono s 
grasp reached by the promlso to pmotlso a higher virtue All 
wore enjomed to ouIUvato a closer attachment and a deeper 
devotion (Bhatii) towards tho Buddha and tho Bodhlsalvaa 
The emptiness of Ufo was stated anew in tho Suni;a((*) philosophy 
which the Bodhlmtvaa were enjoined to study Thcoo reforms 
Imparted to tho oreedanow vigoorsupplomontodbyavery largo 


p) •««. 


t*) Sw»fa 
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Tied and attractive literature Tlie Saf-Bhnryn Pnndarik 0) 

c , Aihite lotus of the same leligion) is one of them and it may 
be lilcened to the Ghta as the scripture of Buddhism 

In makmg these departures from the orthodox school, 
the Mahayan school did not formally break away from them , 
on the other hand, they incorporated their doctrine into their 
ovm system They argued that there 'were ta\o methods of 
salvation , in other Avords tv o vcluclcs to reach the same 
goal, and two “Bodlus” or forms of knowledge to reach 
there Tliese Avere the !Mahayan and the Hmyan the Great 
and the Little vehicles oi paths to salvation The one Avns 
for ordinarA’’ men, the other for those possessing larger talents 
01 higher spuitual poAvers Poi a part of the way the tiro 
systems lan parallel, since any one, aaIio possessed the 
reqmsite qualifications and ansAA'cied the presenbed test, became 
ehgible to and obtained the rank of an Arhat But here the 
tAA'o systems parted company , for, aa'IjiIc the “Little way” had 
many Arhats but only ono Bodlusatv and one Buddh, there 
was no room for further promotion,— aa Inch was only possible 
in the “Great A'-elucle ” Avibli its unlimited Bodliisatvas and 
Buddhs, the former attamable by any one Avho took the 
requisite voav of sanctity and had acquired the requisite 
knoAvledge But this explanation cbd not suffice to ensure 
concord between the tAim systems, which, in point of practice, 
were inculcating oiiposing cieeds According to the Hinyan 
system, Buddh had taught that saUmtion lay Oillj’' in the 
practice of cehbacy and chastity It Avas not open to one Avho 
Avas content to enjoy the earthly bhss of mained life, nor 
available to one aa^Iio did not pass to it through the medium of 
Sangh or the monastic life 

In latei years, a compromise Avas attempted between 
the two systems by the institution of a tlurd velucle of 
salvation called the Madhyam Yan{~) or the “Middle Velucle ” , 
but it doe^ not appear to liave lived long enough to have 

(1) “ Sat ” — tnie, “ Bharm religion, (2) “ MaShyam " — “ middle,” 
PundartL” n lotus flower, 03feciB]l\ o “ inter vening ’ , 

wliite lotuR “ Yan ’ — way or vehicle 
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gained man\ ndliorcnt« in Indiit lliongli it hHU rocognhc<l 
in Tibet as the TnyiM or tho lldnl Vchlok 

An Intellcctiml movement has rccentlv anxen almost 
flwnUmeCTislv in wrvcral countne-s (o rcvlvo IhidclhLsm llto 
main pnncjplea of ahich luivo bogtin to attract tho^o \rIio qto 
no longer willing to subiscribo to tho tmtlitlonnl faith In 
which thcr were brought up hut who liaro begun to test Ita 
truth in tlio light of Ileaxon and tho deductions from modem 
Sclenoe Tliis movement has given rt^o to a new scliool of 
Buddhist thought dcHoribcd aa tho \amyon or Jscw^chic^o 
but which Is in renlitj a mcro rovlvnl of tho Hlni’an school 
restored to its pristine purit^ Sortml causes liavo contributed 
to tho revival of interest In Buddhism Its canon preserved 
in a language now cjtlnct luis been brought homo to llie 
Europeans through the medium of tmnslation while its studv 
by savants hia In many cases driven them from a euriodtv to 
conviction. 

^toliabodhi societies for tho studv and siircad of tho 
Dhaim Uavo eomo Into existence in several countries Including 
Germany Franco England and America wbilo its cntcclilima 
have bc<m translated Into sovcral European languages and aio 
attraoUng a wider cirolo of earnest students. 

And to them as to manj others, a religion of Reason 
poasjsscs attractions compared to which Revelation ii an 
affront. As has been well said, Buddhimr teaches perfect 
goodness and wisdom without a personal god, tho highest 
kiwwlodgo without revoUtion a moral world order and just 
retribution carried out of necessity bj reason of tiio laws of 
nature and of our own being continued oxlstcnco without an 
Immortal sou] otomal bUm without a local heaven tho 
possibility of redemption without a vicarious redeemer a 
salvation at which every one is hla own saviour and which can 
be attained in this UIo and on this earth by tho oxerclso of 
one s own faculties without prayers, sacrifices penances, or 
ceremonies, without ordained priests, without tho mediation of 
saints, and witJiout divino grace. (*) 

p) U u mffJ U^ihltM lu 
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BUDDHIST mythology. 

As previously stated, the geographical development of the 
new creed led to its doctrinal and ritual variation, and in pro- 
cess of time, the Rehgion of Reason became so overlaid with 
the fungus of dogma that the purity of the creed was echpsed 
by the fanciful cosmology, which made no pretence to appeal 
to human reason nor took any account of the limits of human 
credulity All the vacant spaces of Buddh’s metaphysics were 
filled to overflowmg by the hvely imagmation of his disciples. 
They became thefrmtful source of scholastic logomachies, 
resultmg m the multiphcation of schools and sects which vied 
with one anothei m givmg currency to new tenets, buttressed 
by theories which were passed current m the name of the 
Master They appealed to the man whose faith rests on the 
miraculous and on acts of special intervention They created 
a new ecclesiastical system with worlds of their own and planned 
the umverse as they would hke it. It has given rise to a 
comphcated system of Buddhist mythology, to which a passing 
reference becomes necessary. 

As has already been seen, Buddhism m its mception 
started with only a few rules of human conduct , but m process 
of time, it assumed a complexity and underwent an expansion, 
both m the sweep of its subjects and the range of its thought, 
which has been the prohfic source of dogmas, maxims and 
methods of work of which the present value is merely histori- 
cal, while they will now only mterest the curious or the devout 
Such 18 its view of the cosmic system and the categorization 
of livmg beings , the method for the attainment of Nirvan , 
of Arhatship and of the status of Bodbisatv and Buddhhood. 
All these subjects, of course, belong to later Buddhism, and as 
such have been the subject of acute polemics , and a consider- 
able portion of the voluminous hterature absorbs these topics 
of mere ritual, so that only a very biief summary of them is 
here possible, or is mdeed necessary. 
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In tbo first placo tho Buddliist conception of the universe 
coinpnsea numberkwt pphcrca cnllwl chalmrxth cnch with Its 
oim «orfh sun nxKjn heaven nnd bells (‘) Each of the 
sphere* corapn^^s three regions the highest being that of 
Arvpc or formlessnc^ the middle one being the region of Rape 
or form divided into four divisions corresponding to tho four 
stages of DhpriTua while tho lowest Is tliat of ham Inlmbitod 
by (/) tho four Rulers of the cardinal points (2)tlic thuty 
three gods (3) the 1 afnof (^) tho (5) Ninronrpfi* and 

(IT) f\innir7ni<*rasAunrtir/ins and men PrHat ommals 

and tho hells. Higher in tho scale the RupJolc (which In a 
wider sense Include* the Eomlolt) is divided Into 10 sections 
Inhabited 1^ tho following beings itspectivclr, in tJio order of 
deecending icalo (7) dlnni/Mc (2) 9u(f(frwift» (J) 

{4) Aiappcu (o) -InAof (C) J^santrfa/MaJr (7) rcAoppAfffn*- (5) 
SK6Aohinn#*(9),*lp/wm/7njrttfe^»* {JO)PnnHnsul^ho^ {JI)*\bhavo 
rwr (iSidp/tamonoWas; (7d)/\irif6Art^ {I-f)Mahnbrahman* {IS) 
BrvhmpunhUr {JG) iJraAmpon^jf^* Tlio abodes of tlic last 
three arc attained by those who exercise tho three degrees of 
tho first Chjan scrorallj (ho next three bj proflclcncj in tho 
second Bhyon the next three bj adept* in tho third DhjTia, 
tho next two bv those who have attained proBcIcnoj in tho 
fourth Dh5iin whilo tho remaining five arc rrsorved for tho 
Anagamlns. These arc v’arled in the Alahajan texts where 
the highest order Is osrigned to Akinshthas, Sudaithans 
Sodroshrt*, Atapas and Avrfaas followed bj Vrihatphals, 
Punyaprasava* Anabhrakas tho third class coraprlffing 
ShubhakiiUhas Apraraansubhaa and Parittasubhas tho fourth 
— Abhasvars, ApramanbhaB and Panttabhas j while tho lowest 
and the last is made up of Brohmakayiks — ^lahabrahnians 
Brahmpurohltas and Brahmapaxisad^as. 

Tho highest region, tbo w4n*p«lote Is divided into four 
degrees, nx (3^ Place of Infinity of Space, (2) Place of Inftiuty 
of Consciousnoes (3) Place of Nothingness, Place of ndtlicr 
conscIousDess nor unconsokmsncas. 


0) Tot dvtalb m* / fr*. 

en j/ CUUir* 1 TlUtlT* 
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Tile earth itself is described as a ^here in the centre of 
which stands Mount Mem (^) around which are the principal 
mountains [Kvlachals) and beyond these the four contments, or 
IVIahadvips— namely, Uttarltum, the country of the Hyper- 
boreans, Jambudwip or India which is to the vSouth of Mem , 
Godamya or Apar Godana (®) to the West , ahd Purvavideh(®) 
to the East 

There are thirty-one abodes of hvmg bemgs, each eqmpped 
with its own heaven and hell , but the principal heUs aie ei^ht m 
number and hnown by the names of Sanjiva, Knlsutra, Sanghat, 
Raurav, Maharaurav, Tapan, Pratapan and Avisi (*) These' 
are the eight hot hells to which the old Mahayans add an equal 
number of cold hells, viz , Arbud, Nirabud, Atat, Hahu, Huhav, 
Utpal, Padm and Mahapadm , while m the Pah canon, the 
numbei grows by a few more, and m the later Northern canon, 
the number of hells is stdl greater. 

Above the hells, is placed the animal kingdom or bmte 
creation , above whom is the abode of Prets, ghosts, spectres . 
while higher than these is the abode of Asurs, demons, con- 
spicuous among the latter bemg Rahu or the demon of Echpse 

The hells together with the next three worlds constitute 
the four Aphayalokes or places of suffermg 

But the tliirty-one worlds above referred to are not 
all , smce, there is still another world m which hvmg bemgs are 
graded according to their spiritual merit , but this gradation is 
merely temporary, smce they are hable to elevation or degradation 
by dint of Karm— the only exceptions made being m the case of 
(2) Buddhs, (2) Pratyek Buddhs, and (3) the Arhats who are cer- 
tam of reaching the Parmirvan These three, therefore, occupy 
the highest place m this woild , and next to them stand the {4) 
Devas, (5) Brahmas, (6) Gandharvs (the celestial musicians), 
(7) Gamds (wmged beings^, (d) Nags (Snake-shaped bemgs 
resembling clouds), {9) Yakshas^ {10) Kumbhands (gobhns), 
(11) Asuxs (demoiis), {12) Eakshas (giants or monsters), {13) 

(1) Also called Sumeru , and in Pali — (4) For detailed description of these hells 

Stiieru _ -- eee Angutiar Nxkay {Ed B Morris Lend 

(~) P Apat-a Qbyana 1886 1888) 141 jff’, Mahavattu {Ed E 

(3) P Pubbavtdeh Eenart Farw 1—1882 11—1890) 1,7^ 
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l‘n:t5(gIioerts,andgDl)Um)niKl(/i)tho(Icnlicnaof hrU(')- Isiirnu 
being the final goal of all bcinga tbo ennon prcHcnl>Crt the nictliod 
In whicli it 13 ttltninnblc. H rcqulrcrt iho practice of conrtant 
spiriloftl exoreW? me^litntKm and contemplation follcming the 
directions prcsciibed b\ (ho acvoral nchook Overlooking their 
differences, tlicj aUre<pilroa«npiepi\mlorv stage the cull l\ at ion 
of fotiT Dharanas (i) the chcrWdng of the wmtiments of J/ni/n 
(benevolence) (2) Aorana (companion) (3) Uuifi/a (checrfaJncM) 
and (•/) Upel-*hn (oquatumllN compomre) to nlik-h a fifth Rlin 
vanft is MTDCtlmcrt added, n— i4*A«6AMarnnn (tho rcaliK\t»on 
of tho loatlisomenc^ of the bod\) (*) wlikh compri-^^ ten 
notion*, anvnng from the contempbtion of a dead Ixxij bloated 
(f7(fd/iume((il.) blacktih { rmifat) festering ( I i/iaWari) tivurrd 
from dccaj tc}ihtddaL) gnawed !»j anlmnU (I ii£Aayifa4) 
•cnttcrcd (I iltAif/nl.) injured and KUttcrcd (//nfnliAtftri ) 
bloody (Aoftt/at) fall of\vonns(/»w/nml) bones (dffAiA), 

These four BUavanaa aro (he Cwt step to tho practice of 
\ogc. Those who practise them begin to H\o in the splnlual 
world (CredimeiAnr) (•) The four BroAmrtAors nrxl the ten 
ore onlj a part of the forty exercises or Kammattlmns, 
(one hundred and eight occorrling to the Lolit \ istor) (*) 
Tho next ten operations rclato to tho ten objects on whicli the 
attcntkra at this cxerciso roust bo fixed BUcCfcssiveli earth 
water fixe air bloo, yellow red while light and space or ether 
Tho Mshaj-nn* var^ tho order of contemplation Tlio forty 
oxctelscs further Include tho ten Wnds of rccoUcctlona {*) or 
coj^tatlooa on the Buddb, tbo Dharin tho Songh moraHtj 
mJODOlaticm tho gods dcotJv tbo body tho coDtrol of 

inspiratkm and expiration (onajwnsmnfO ^nd quietude (*) 
Anaponsmiitl la a valued Saroadhl and consists in not only re* 
gnlatlng tho breath, but also In fixing tho mind intensely on one a 
own breathing, whik tho mind la fixed on certain set subjects 


(1) tn (BL 

IW), lU Urn onte h dtfl«r«iU 
n Dot in thU brnn n 

diSarvol m— f U. ccaMplJon mH 
ttinn tuifiltan— , tf 

[in. yrmekorf L^nd 

1SS7) 434 

(*) Alu Apmtwn P .rfuw. 


P) a* XT 

i») A ta-wOI/ r J 

(n Nu. (£d. UorriiLoad. 

43 Uiri 1 (Crf m U 
Uhn) 34 1 JJcSnyvipotii (Be rrt«nb«rB 
I DStnm Sa*>|rmi (OUard 1MB) 
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of reflection It is only by this means that one is able to reach 
the region of At upe oi formlessness belonging to the four mcor- 
poreal Brahmlokos , — the place of infinite space (^), the place 
of infinity of deal consciousness (% that of nothingness (®) or 
the unconsciousness (*) The final stage is reached with the 
cessation of consciousness, when the state of emancipation or 
dehverance (Vtmoksh) is reached These four stages of medita- 
tion produce the four stages of ecstasy which Childers has thus 
described “ The pnest concentrates his mind upon a single 
thought Gradually his soul becomes filled with a supernatural 
ecstasy and seiemty, wlnle his mind still leasons upon and m- 
vestigates the subject chosen for contemplation , this is the 
first Jhan (Bhyan) Stdl fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and mvestigation, 
while the ecstasy and seremty remam, and this is the second 
Jhan Next., his thoughts still fixed as befoie, he divests hjmself 
of ecstasy, and attains the third Jhan, m which is a state of 
tranquil seremty Lastly he passes to the fourth Jhan m 
which the mmd, exalted and purified, is mdifierent to all emo- 
tions, ahke of pleasure and of pain ” (®) Each of the first three 
Dhyans is sub-dmded mto three degrees, the inferior, the medial 
and the superior meditation The attainment of the first Dhyan 
gives the power of working miracles In general, the Dhyans 
secure access of the soul to the sixteen corporeal Brahmlokes, 
the nature of which depends upon the proficiency m the Dhyaru 

Tlie Yoge of the Buddhists is httle distmgmshable from 
that of the Brahmans The former, however, refer to it as a 
thing apart and distinguish Yoge from Samadhi of which several 
are described m the Mahayan canon. But the substratum of the 
idea, whether Yoge, Dhyan, or Samadhi, is the same viz , mtense 
meditation conducive to the production of spiritual ecstasy 
which results m the attainment of Nirvan There are stages 
m spiritual evolution Those who have reached the fourth 
and the highest stage of that path are called Arhats They 
become possessed of faculties, far superior to those of common 

(1) Akashaiiantyayatna , P Ahasanan (3) Ahmchanax 

hayatana (4) Naxvsagyan — nasan — Otiyatan 

(2) Vtgyanananiax (6) Pah Dictionary 109, 
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mortala. In ihc fir»t plncc the\ four eorts of com 

prrhcnsttm rcgattiing tljo meaning of n tezt or mbjeot {Afih) 
the Iavt (the Dharm) and all tMngs (aught liy Baddh 
(Xiiukti) and rendino's In dbctifMng and expounding tlie tame 
Arhats am of t^o kind5 the CQjitcmplatlvo jihilojophcr 
(SuWonjJomi) and one devoted to quietude {Samaihnijanik) 
Their outstanding merit is vi-ivlom (rnyna) and It is •vnfdom 
that the Arhat cro^vrs (lie ocean of Exigence Kcnce hofscnlfcd 
Prajnavimukta*’ For his wWlom the Arluit Is nbo called 
the Aijti and ho is also calkd Sbmvnk par exteUaire of 
Boddh as al«o -irvo ftratnl. (an honoroho tenn to denote 
a sdso and pious Believer) though the term ‘^liravnk. 
rras eoraewhat locwlv u«<d to deslgnaio anj pious believer (') 
aitd tlie ^tahas'anisla called the Buddhists of the older wliool 
(Ilinvan) \s\ that name Thej cW Ifj all Buddliists Into 
three cIm*cj' according to tho vchlcl*' (\ an) thej uk* and 
the cjCTCines the) go through (I) the I an of tho Shiavaks 
srhidi is the loiccd (2) the Pratpok Boddh and (J) the 
BoJhiaatr but the claasificatlon wms rtall) to proce^ upon 
a different line »U>cc while the term Shravak Tan ts applied 
to the Sthavira or Buddhists of tho orthodox school tho second 
and tho third notncrKlaturcs arc applied to tho solitary con 
tcmplallvc phUosophers and the accomirllabed teachers and 
ptcachcTa rcspoctlvelv But since oil arc on tho same path 
tolslrran, the) arc all in one aenso equal though the distinction 
bctwi.Tii tho Ariiats, Protpek Duddli and tho Boddh Is marked 
m the 3raha)*aQ ichool In which tho Aihat holds tv position of 
marked inferioritv to tho Pnvtyck Buddh whilo tho latter Is 
only inferior to tho Boddh In that lio is not omnlsoicnt like 
Boddh, and it is in tho nature of things that ho cannot live at 
the same time as Buddh- 

Hlghcr in tho scale of spirituality and nearer to Boddh 
in qualitative proximity stands tlio Bodhimtv Ho la a Buddh 
tn poMc, but his faculty has not yet matured into perfect 
BRTtsIblcncM {SamyilSambodhi). Ho is a potential Intolllgcnee 

(I) Sofa ^ A O jr 310 tb« Jrji* 6Ar«T«l tbortnl < (in S<U)«lh 

lb mUjy H BOW I bw« ttM wcFtd tanaa rr 
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evolved ul thiee stages (1) that of aspiration {Ahhinihai) , 
(B) of the prediction {Vyakaran) by the Tathagat of the period 
that the Saint shall once become a Buddh , (3) of the 
tnmiiltuoiis acclamation at the approach of his last birth 
{HalaMl) Tn the Mahayan there are four stages in his path 

(1) the origmal course {'pralcntikar) , (2) the course of the vow or 
firm resolution (Pranidhan ) , (3) the course pursued m accordance 
with the plighted vow (Anuhom) , and (4) the steadfast course 
in which there is no turning back (Amvarian) (^) A Bodhisatv 
IS only a promoted Arhat, but with this difference that while 
the Arhat is mactive, the Bodhisatv is active and conspicuous 
for his high-rmndedness and compeissionateness The one is 
passionless, the other— compassionate The Bodhisatv possesses 
ten perfect virtues alras-giving (Dan), Morahty (Sheel), re- 
nunciation (Nekhamm)^ wisdom (Panna), energy (V%rya\ 
forbearance iSlmnh), trutlifulness (Saiya), chanty (Meit or 
Meth), and mdifference or equanimity (Upeksha), each of them 
being divided mto thiee degiees But these are moral virtues 
added to which the Bodhisatv must evince such mtellectual 
quahties as are conducive to enhghtenment. It is only by 
passing through numerous and even innumerable existences, 
and by hvmg m higher and lower stages that a person can 
attain the high degree of Bodhisatv, which is the sole avenue 
for exaltation mto Buddhhood They are 37 m number, but 
there are quahties which are not special to him, smce he shares 
them equally with Arhats They fall mto seven heads 

(1) Four kinds of Smartupastan presentne^ of memory, 

thoughtfulness (1) m regard to the body , 

(2) to sensation , (3) to nsmg thoughts , and 

(4) to Dhaim 

(2) Four kinds of apphcation, e g., nght exertion etc 

(3) Four kinds of miraculous power. 

(4) Five mental energies. 

(InSnyas) Faith, energy, memory or thoughtful- 
ness, concentration of mind and wisdom 

(5) Five mental forces (Pals) as m the last, but more 

powerfuL 

(1) Mahavastu, 1 16 
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fO) Seven consHtuents of Bodlu, to trit m®nor7 inroeti 
gation^ energy contentment ctilm, coneentnition of 
the mind, contemplation and indifforenet or 
equanimity 

(7) Eightfold path of the Arya- 

Bodhisalvai enjov numerous Immunities and prerogatives 
proportionate to thoir duties. They develop into Buddha 
who as the Supreme Bemgs in tiio Buddhist hiemrcliy are 
according to the Jfahayan school numerous each poesealng 
210 ausplcloo* marks on his feet, 108 on each foot of which 
32 tnaiks he shares with Chahmvartifl, ^rliats and other 
eminent sages (‘) It ia tho characteristic of all Boddhs that 
they rurvov with their Divine cyo the world six tunes evei> 
They possess certain special menial quahUeft, ten 
foTcea, eighteen Dhanns and four points of seU-ccoifidenoe 
(FaisAaradytw), 

The foioe! (or BcU) ore soinetimes sold to be only four 
or five or Bovea, but as many as ten must be found in a Boddh 
These ten forces arm them with (J) Knowledge of what ia fit 
or unfit (if) of the necesaoiy conBcquence of Kann (3) of 
the Tight path to any end ( 4 ) of the elements (d) of the 
inclination of bemga (6) of the relative powers of the organa 
(7) of rU degrees of m^ltations and ecstasy {8) as well aa 
their power to purify and fortify the mind (P) knowledge of 
prevlcms births {10) and a- power to remove moral corruptioo. 

Of all Buddha, Qautam was the Bnddh par excdlaice and 
he was as greet m body as he was great in mind his towering 
figure having measured 12 cubit or according to onotha 
account 18 cubit his foot akme measuring more than 5 feet 
in length and 2t feet In breadth of which an Imprint {%npad) 
is left on Adam s peak m Ceylosif*) AH Buddhs ore alike 
tuL-ept that thev differ from the Tathogat m size and longevity 
Qoutom was the twenty fifth of the race, no less than tw^y four 
Buddhs having preccid him. The Buddh next to appear as 


y SkMo Nfpai (T XW 

B. 101 1 A-fiM ScmAita Cb. CO- 
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predicated by Gaufcam liimself(^) is ]Maifcreya {Metieya) sumamed 
A]it ’ who IS at present reposing as Bodhisafcv in the Tushit 
heaven 


As an exception to the rule, the TVIahayanists speak of five 
Dhyani Buddhs, who are eternal and were never Bodhisatvas 
They have been provided with five consorts Their names and 
those of their female counter-parts are as follows 


Vairochana 

Akshobhya 

Ratnasambhav 

Aniitablia 

Amoghasiddhi 


Vajradhat Visvii 

Lochana 

Mamaki 

Pandara 

Tara 


The question whether a Buddh ls a man or a god is answ^ered 
by the Northern school in the negative This question is said 
to have been put to Gautam himself and answered by him as 
follows — 


'' Once upon a time the Brahman Dona, seeing Tathagat 
sittmg at the foot of a tree asked Inm— 

" Are you a Dev ? ” 

And the Blessed One answered—" I am not ” 

“ Are you a Gandharv ? ” “I am not ” 

" Are you a Yaksh ? ” "I am not ” 

" Are you a man ? ” "I am not ” 

" Who then are you ? ” “I am a Buddh ” 

Buddh IS. therefore, only human m form, but not human %n 
essei^) 


(1) MvhnSa — Panho {Lend 18S0) 217 


(2) 4.nffuUtar NiLay, 11-73 
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RULES OF TnE DROniUHrOOD 

The Buddhirt liturgy fa nn Important part of tlio Buddhi f 
religjOTL ^\Ticn BuddU lilmfoU rvns prcnciiing Ids gospel ho 
hod dlndcd Ills converts Inlo tiro classes — the monks, and the 
lay foUovM,n* The former were to retire from tho world M'cro 
pledged to life-long celibacy and clmrtity a life of abject 
pemuy passed In a racruistcn or an open arbour and one 
•abject to close ond ngorous discipline 

Tho Iaj brethren wero subject to no rumiiar rcstmint 
They however liko any other comert to practise the 

creed embodied In the well known formula — Of oU objects 
which proceed from a cause tlio Tniliagat lias erploined tlio 
cause, and He has explained their cc*otion also tlifa is the 
doettfo© of tho great Soman (*) \Mien Buddh had first 
Uiroched his doctrine ho did not contemplate the enlistment 
of lay converts who were however from tho verv first forced 
upon him ly tho pressuro of circumstoncca. But they were 
not wcicomo to luiu. But the fact i% all his moot influential 
patrons and bcodaotora were IsATiiea Bimbcdvwnr King of 
ihigadh, and Ills son Ajatdiatru, were lus bij foUcrwcTB and so 
was tho King of Kouslial and ao jmlecd were his numcrOTS 
booofactoTB, men and women who ga>o him and Ills difidples 
a warm reception, acted as lay ovcngclista and built for them 
Vihars (menjostorics) surapluoudy capped with lecture- 
halls and meeting places. BuddU most liavo early dlsoovored 
the ImpoerfbUity of Ufa tenet « ho originally preached it. 

Bis whole life allows him to bo readily refijxnisivo to public 
opinion*. It la a sot phrase in Ids dlflcouacs tlmt ho desired his 
doctrine to bring cooverta. IVhcto was ho to obtain them from. 
If be hod succeeded too well In Inducing tho hoaVw^TKk to abandon 


l ) iiaWifvai-axsj la Bj]ja,ua. 
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their wives, and the wives their husbands, and both to abjure 
their wordly pursuits and the accumulation of wealtli ? Where 
would he get the children to become the boy-pupils, and the 
boy-pupils to become monies ? And whom would the rnonlrs 
have begged for their livmg and what would become of the 
world, if all of them were converted to lus faith, strictly obeyed 
his behests and qmtted the world to enter Nirvan ? And who 
would then be left to follow Ins rehgion ? His teaching, if 
hterallv followed, would soon have ended in national mendi- 
cancy That it ended m a national cataclysm which wiped 
out lus family and his race, was a small disaster, compared to 
the awful fate to wluch his own Order and lus )Sangh would 
have been exposed Insistence upon a perpetual cehbacy and 
ragged penury was good enough for tlie monks who practised 
rehgion, as his Blukldius did, to estabbsh the reahty of an 
ideal , but it was a counsel of perfection to the masses , and 
the masses knew it , and put it to Buddh(^) who was able to 
return no better answer, beyond ventunng the one that he was 
preaching the gospel of truth(^) 

But the very truth to wluch he appealed, postulated the 
existence of a hving world, m which the law of birth and 
death mamtamed a succession of hves wluch oSered a field 
for man’s elevation and perfection. How was it possible unless 
men manied and perpetuated their race Buddh knew that 
both under the ancient law and by an mveterate usage, people 
m India married early and that the begetting of a son to con- 
tinue the family was heightened into a religious duty He 
never attacked the system It is doubtful if he ever even 
adverted to it His insistence upon cehbacy must then have 
been relaxed as soon as he gave expression to lus doctrme 
And the fact— that he went on enlisting lay disciples, shows 
that he soon became mured to the new phase of his teaching 
and acqmesced m it, though he did not cease to denounce it 
“A wise man should avoid married hfe(®), as if it were a burning 
pit of live coals ” Mamed life is -at times a burning pit of hve 
coals but it 18 so for other reasons I^ife itself would be 

(1) M V , I — 26 6, 13 S B E 160 (3) Abrahma Ohariyam — Non celibacy, — 

(3) M V ,1—26 6, 6 , 13 S B E 160, 161 Shanimtla StUra, 21 
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rednced. to that state, If men norer martiod It may be that 
Full of bindraDCoe is maTricd life, defiled bv pamoru How 
can one who dwells at hom^ live the higher life m all ita 
The question answers itself —why not? 

The fact, huv^o>t;r remaioa that lay conyerts did not 
enter into the Buddhistic system of conyeracrtL And Bnddh, 
therefore, made no prtmsion for their oonyeraion though m 
point of practice they had probably to snbsonbo to the twenty 
Icmr slylnblea of the three refuges (') — namely sabmlaBion to 
Boddh (in jiereon) his law (©harm) and Order (Sangh) But 
that afcme would have oyer-oomnutted him to bis faith since aD 
the three had enjoined on celibacy and a cenobitw life But 
these pre-requisitca of the creed were condoned In their case 
and theao conditions became inapplicable. How they were to 
be taught and v, hat were the imtiatory vov. b binding on theru f 
It may be rrppoaed that thoy were bound to avoid the five 
gross sins — that is, they wore not to kiU, steal, donk he or 
oommit adultery But these had already been the part of the 
Hlodu ethics. The fact ib that in the eorly Buddhist system 
lay brethren were admitted only oa it were, by a slde^oor 
Th^ were accordingly not olaasod as ghravaks (heareia) but 
were snnply UiKtsaka, or in the case of women- Upasikaa. 
'l^ey could not be called disciplea of Buddh, m the real 
sense of the word but none the lee* they were classed and 
treated as Aseooiat© Members of the brotherhood. 

And this lacuna In his syrtem created a difRculty which he 
had to ovorconio, and did, for the time overcome by dailsHng 
T would magnify 0 brethren, the Supreme Attoinmeot, either 
In a layman or in the recluae, whether he be a layman, 0 brethren, 
or a reolose the man who has reached the Supremo Attainment 
sbuTl overcome all the difficulties Inherent therein, and shall win 
hiB way even to the ejaiellent oonditiOQ of Arhatahlp Milinda 
put tids very qoffltlan to Nagsen- He aaked that if the Path to 
the Supremo Attainment waa alike open both to the lavman and 
the monk whv shooid one abjure the plpasuroe of life and 

0 a t7| n an.® 1»7 Sarm * — wtniUilotu 

(*) T Tr— ttirt | 

Ifl 
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become a monk ? to which Nagsen repbed, that while the 
Path was ahke open to both, the mon]\ completed it more 
qmckly because of the greater merit of his renunciation(’^). 

In the earher stages of development of the Mahayan school, 
a lay devotee was confronted with another rJitbculty His way 
to Arhatship either lay through monk-hood or his destination 
upon the attainment of Arhatship was Pan-Nirvan, which 
laymen did not care to enter , for, what they were seeking 
was some kind of paradise, but not a paraHise which they 
understood to be akin to exlmction However, these were later 
difficulties which did not confront the Teacher or his immediate 
disciples The new rehgion was on trial and the gateway to it 
had to be made as wide as possible Buddh did not insist, 
nor did the conversion imply that the convert should entirely 
break away from the old faith His doctrine was then a purely 
ethical doctrine, open alike to aU mcludmg Hindus, who did 
not cease to be Hindus because they had become converts to 
his faith And tins tolerance of other creeds was jmblished 
by Ashoke m his twelfth edict “ The beloved of the gods 
honours all forms of religious faiths and no reviling of that of 
others ” But it did not prevent Buddh from reviling the 
Brabman(*) or the castes mto which he cut up society It was 
the essential ground-work for his system and he could not help 
it 

Apart from the lay adherents, the whole spmt of his teach- 
ing proceeded on the abandonment of all worldly ties, on the 
part of those who thirsted for salvation through the medium 
of his doctrme They were his Bhikkhus who formed the 
Sangh, or the congregation of his Church And it is to them 
that we must turn m order to understand the practical side 
of his teaching They constituted the Order, the third force 
m lus trinity to which technically all converts, but m reahty 
all Bhikkhus had to conform His Order was his church, his 
ecclesiastical organization for the practice and propagation of 
his doctrme The brotherhood collectively possessed the power 

(1) Questions of King Mtlinda IV — (2) See “ The Brahman ” Bhammpadchi 

6 16 , 36 S,B,E, 66 69, XXXT— 383 123 , 10 8,B E 90 96 
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and wielded the nuthoriU of hln ohurclu So long m he wob 
olive, he of courac, wa* ita Hcftd. But ho hnd nbirtainod from 
arranging for hU TOccc«aor On the other linnd Iio hnd agnin 
and again rondo it cleor that the authont\ wlikh ho wielded 
had poaacd to the Sangh and that theSnngh aa auch waa tlictwo- 
forth hia sooccttsor 

The Snngh In hia time hod dovelopod Into a powerful 
organiralion and influence. Thia ho effected within a \ erj ehort 
time bv offering equality of stalaa to all, high or low rich 
or poor roen or wornen — a haven of refuge to nil who felt 
opprc*cd Ia the troublea of life Buddh Logan hia ministry 
in a limited area. Before long hia dootnno had attracted 
nomcToua adhcrenla from all parts of the countrj and from 
every direction of the comptias. Ilia auceesa was Instnntoneoiw 
and aignal but never in his wildest dreams could the founder 
of Buddhism have erpooted that within a few hundred \Tnw 
of hJs demise, Ws avstem would displace ovcia religion In Asia 
asd become a world foreo for tho spiritual adrnneement of 
mankind. \Muxt ho tlicn planned was, therefore a plan In 
tended for tho unmcdiato purpose of liU compamtliclj small 
following and tho natural expansion wluoh ho expected to 
remain limited to Arjuvart — tho odoirtcd homo of tho Arjim 
race in India But it had soon ouUgrown tliat limit o\Tn in 
his own lifc>timoand the Sangh tho Master liad to dcol with, 
was tho Sangh of the four directions (‘) But novertholcsrt 
the expanded Sangh was still a single congregation and its 
members onlv brethren nrxl notlilng more 

In creating tUU contodocatlon of monka, Buddh was mak, 
ing a striking departure from tho institutions by wluch ho 
must have been gurrounded. Ho was, os it were cstnblWiing 
a rcpublio in tlio midst of monarchies. And their influonco did 
not toko kmg to gli'o a similar turn to hia Songlu 

But In Buddh s own time thoro was no gradation of monks 
— not oven tho gradation into ClUcfs and Elders, wliioh 
sprang up Immediately after his dcotlu They then booomo 

0) 1/ fc- ^VIII— 37JJj 17 a.D.E. Jlft 
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also Ifoown as Shxavalis or “ hearers,” ttiat is to say, those 
who had heard the word from the Master’s own bps, Sthamrs 
' or Ayushmai {“ Those possessing hfe ”) and were all piomoted 
to the rank of Aihais 


Buddh called all his disciples (other than lay-followers 
who do not count) Bhikshus, beggars or mendicants, corrupted 
mto the Pah Bhdckhus, but they were also known as Shramans 
(Pah Samners, Samans) that is “ workers ” or Nirgmnflis or 
“persons without ties” 


As was to be expected, origmally every supphcant for 
admiRsion to the order was welcome and received, as a matter 
of course without any formal ceremony , the only form of 
admission which Buddh used was use of the word “ Bln ” 
which meant “ come ” or “ follow me ” It was sufficient foi 
conversion There was no bmit as to age But he soon found 
that his Bhikkhu urchins started beggary with their fathers 
and the people began to complam of mdiscnmmate beggary 
He thereupon made a rule that no person under the age of 
fifteen should, except if he be a cow-keeper(^), be ehgible for 
monk-hood(^) and he was not to be ordained without Ins 
parent’s consent (®), and in all cases persons guilty of any 
cnme(^), or below tweuty(®) weie mehgible for ordination as 
Bhikkhus Nor were eligible, persons giulty of murder(®), rob- 
bery(^) or one who has broken ]a]l(®) a debtor(®) or one who 
has been punished by scouigfng(io), is a eunuch(“), a slave or 
one afflicted with certam diseases or suSermg from othei dis- 
abihties referred to m the following catechism, which the 
supphcant had to answer 


Are you afflicted with the followmg diseases ? leprosy, 
bods, dry lepiosy, consumption, and fits ? 


Are you a man ? 

Are you a male ? 

Mahavagga I— 61 , 13 SEE 204, 

(2) Ib 1—60 , 13 SB E 204 

(3) It) 1—54, 13 SBE 209, 210 

( 4 ) See ante , — Introduotioa 
(6) MV— I 49 6 


(6) 1 64, 66, 66 , 13 S B E 219 221 - 
P) Jb —1 41 13 S BE 196, 198 

(8) 16 —1 42 , 13 S B E 197 

(9) 16 1 46 , 13 S B E 199 
(W) J6 1 44 , 13 S B E 198 
(U) 16 1 61, 13 S B E 216 
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Aro vou ft frco man T 
Hftvo you no debts ? 

Aro you not In the roi*Al service T 

Have jvwr father and mother giNtm their coniKmt T 

Aro ^ou full tventj ^cftra oldT 

Aro \*our aliua-bowl and robw in due state T 

AVhat is your narao T 

WTiat IS ^'ou^ Upadh\’ns name? (*) 

The initifttor\ ceremonv called tho PmbJtfig{*) like the 
ccrcmonN of cntr\ into the onlcr of full monk hood calk?d 
Upa^mpai — consisted in ropcotlng tlmce cnch line of tho 
formula — 

I take mv refuge in tho Ruddh. 

I take m\ refugo in tho Dlmrm ( Tlie law ) 

I take ray refugo In tho Sangh 

Bv tho tune this ceremony became necessary tho order 
had out-grown tho personal attention of tho Founder who 
delegated lua power of initiation and elovntion to tho Bliikklm 
rank to tho Bhlkkhua alroody ordalncdf*) Before tho perfor 
inance of either ceremony tliat is, before tho supplicant was 
presented for initiation, lu> had had to get his hair and beard 
cut off put on tho yellow robes adjust his upper robe ao os 
to cover one shoulder luj then saluted llu3 feet of tho ordaining 
Bliikkliu with Ids head, and to rit down squatting, and then 
raising hla Joined hands ropooted tho formulaf'k Tho ordain 
ing Bhikkhu then said, Come, O BUikkhu well taught In 
tho dootnno, lead a holy life for the anko of tho complete 
extinction of suffoiring* (•) 

A Bhikkhu could ordinarily receive no moro tlian two 
pupils for traming(*) The irapU ranst treat hla preceptor 
{Upadhi/a) as his father and eorvo him loyally during his novi 

(») i/ P 1 Ml U Bn.r MO i*> ^ t 1— 1J-3J 13 8 njL J18 

(1) A, 1— Iti 13 aBE. 114 11&. (*i I— M>4| 13 aU U. ISO 

(») j* I— i3*j 13 ir^jf ua (•» /a i^i 13 anc. sit 
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tiate He must sweep Viis cell, make Ins bed, dust and beat bis 
carpet, aix bis beddings, prepare bis bath, put away bis alms- 
bowl and the robe If he was contumacious or neghgent or 
otherwise misbehaved(^), he could be turned out The pupil 
was entitled to select his own preceptor(®) The latter had to 
impart to him spiritual knowledge by eifbortation and instruc- 
tion, provide him with an alms-bowl and attend on him m 
sickness No one could be ordamed a Bbikkhu without the 
previous sanction of the Sangh or without his own apphcation 
for ordmation(®) Bhikkbus were to be both learned as well 
as pious , and only those who had completed ten or more years 
of service were entitled to impart instruction 

Upon his ordination, the Blnkkhu became a legulai membei 
of the order, and subject to its supermtendence All questions 
affecting him or m relation to him, were decided by the Sangh 
Between him and bis Sangh there was no authority to control 
his action Elaborate rules foi the conduct of meetings of the 
Sangh were drawn up and subsequently added to or varied 

These detailed rules underwent material changes as the 
Sanghs became more autonomous and subject to a graded 
hierarchy Tn foreign countries, as for example m Tibet and 
Cbina, they naturaUy followed a line of development adapted 
to the genius of the people 

A a previously stated, the usual course of instruction for 
a novice is five years and that foi a Bbikkhu ten years, if he 
wishes to attain to the degree of a teacher (Upadhya) This 
penod IS spent m the memorising of the rehgious precepts and 
m their practice under the supervision of the Bbikkhus and 
the Upadhyas respectively But the education contmues, and 
those who aspire to the higher degree of Arhatsbip or to 
enter the charmed circle of Bodbisatvas have to show their 
proficiency by the acquisition of higher knowledge and the 
attainment of higher sanctity of which the Sangh is the sole 

(1) if F_i 60, 13 SB E 216 (3) 16—1 29 2, 13 SBE 170, 171 

(2) Ib —1—26 7. 13 S B E 164 
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judge, except in countnee where that authority lias bccomo 
veeted In the digmtance of the church. But thcnc are 
details. The principles of Buddhism Imvc to bo mastered b\ 
oU alike Tliov principle* are Mated in the ascending scale 
of ethical importance to bo dwciwcd later 

All Bhikkhns had to conform to a strict disciplmarv 
observance of the nilea, such aa the following — The weonng 
of garments consist ing of tluco lengths of orango-oolourcd rugs 
These were to bo collected from the rubbish hcapa or the 
ccmetcrlofl Imt were later permitted to bo obtained hj begging or 
as gifts from the laltj but cloth so obtained, if entire liad to 
be tom op into three plccoH to deMro^ its marketable \-nluo 
and the rags senTi up Thci arc colled Tn hirar com 
prWng Anlanc^l UHarsnntj and Tho\ were at 

one time d^■ed in cow -dung but latterh in red ochre It is 
the colour of the garment! of ascetic* of other pcnmnsiom*, 
c g. Hindu and Islam. Tluj Antarvosak was a km sliirt reoeb 
Ing up to the loins to which it was fastened with a girdle 
The Uttaraang covered the breost ond ahouWere and rrtichcd 
down up to the knee*, while the Sanghaii was a clock and so 
called because it was folded and compoMte The Bhikkhus 
other possossioas were an alms-bow] or pot a girdle a rotor 
a needle a watcr-Mralncr and a stafT The brethren slinved 
each other once a fortnight Tlie roearj appears to haiTs 
completed their cqiupmcnt at a later stage 

It was considered a pious oct for the laj followers to 
present garments to the Songh. Tlio Sangh lived in the 
moimstericB called Songharom to which was attached a chapel 
called VIhar — a name which in tlie course of time began to bo 
aiiplied to the whole monastic establishment 

The Bhikkhus were to hold and poescas no goods except 
tho thioo ololha, a girdle, a begging Ixiwl a wator-stramor to 
prevent tho swallowing of smaller hfo a raxor and a needle 
for tho mending of their olotlis. TUoy must live upon 
such food ns was thrown Into thcar bowls in their rounds from 
bouse to house, taking only what is voluntarily offered without 
over pnJdng for anything Tho food so ooUcoted must bo 
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eaten before noon, and no other meal taken, save m case of 
sickness They must observe fasts on four prescribed 
days They must halt at one place during the rams 
{Vassa), from full moon of Asaih (June July) till the close of 
the ramy season, i e , middle of October They must 
refrain from a recumbent posture under aU circumstances 
and they must visit cremation-grounds for meditation on 
the corruption of the body 

Bbikkbus were to eat the eooked food offered , but if 
uncooked food was received, they were free to cook it Meat- 
diet was permitted m case of sickness, even the use of raw 
flesh and of blood(’) , on other occasions, any meat except 
the flesh of hons, tigers, hyenas, serpents, elephants and 
horses(®) 

Food that might be taken and that prohibited aie all 
set out with metmculous care , and so too, as regards garments, 
residence, medicme, and the rest 

The Bbikkhu had to confess to all bis sms senous and 
trivial those for which he might have to perform a penance 
or be let off with admomtion and a warning Meetmgs of 
the Sangh were formerly held twice a month on the sacred 
days of the full and new moon The meetmgs were held of 
such members of the congregation as were present, but five 
was a quorum This chapter met to r^eive confessions 
At the commencement of the chapter, a brother elected to con- 
duct the proceedings first proclaimed “ Let the reverend 
brethren announce their punty and I will rehearse the pati- 
moksh ” 

The brethren exclaimed “ We all gladly give ear and 
do attend !” Then he repeated thnee the following general 
question * “ Whosoever have meurred a fault let bim declare 
it ' If no fault has been meurred, it is meet to keep silence !” 
He then warned the members that if any one held silence, 
though he had meurred a fault, he is guilty of uttering a 
conscious he He agam repeated tbnee . “ Are you pure m 


(1) Jir F VI— 10 2 , 17 SBE 49 


(2) M r VI— 21 , 17 S B E 80 86 
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tliis matter 1 A eccond time do I question ■\ou ” Are you 
pure In this matter? A tliiid time do I question jou 
Arc ^ou pure in tlu« matter?* 

If no ono replied ho ended thus — 

Tho vencmblo ones aro pure liendm Tiicrcforc do they 
keep nleocc. Tima I understan<L(') 

Ho then recited tho rules of conduct and punty and 
tho chapter then transacted other burinesa and diiqwmcd. If 
anv brother made a confession of hla offence tl»o Sangh 
proscribed tho appropnato penalty or penance in accordance 
with tho graNltj of tho offence Trivial ofTcnders sere let off 
with a warmng others would bo prescribed a pcnalt^ or 
depnved of tlio priidkgo of Association, 

From these compamtnely small diiergonccs, there has 
grown up a system which though railed Buddhist embraces 
within Us ambit systems widely diverso and on orient lal 
points contradictory Oriij a bnef summer} of tboso systems 
can bo attempted here 

Duddkitm in TtUi — Tho dmoloptncnt of Buddhism in 
Tibet lilostrates its evolution along tho lino into which tho 
loreo ol local beliefs and customs diverted it Beforo tho 
introduction of Buddhism tho rcbgUm of Tlbct(*) called 
Bbot in the Sanskrit toxts, woa ono of ^atu^o and 
demon worship It was a Idnd of Shamanism callcxl Bon 
It proceeded upon tho mow that Nature teemed with 
spirits, good and bad and they Influenced tho whole course 
oi Nature. Thoy influenced man as much as tho lower 
animals and controlled all their actions. Now os man was 
weak and ignorant and not conversant vrith their \ lOws and 
antica, it became necessary to call tho old of tho Shamans 
or wuard pneats and oxoroiso them by magical practices. 
Tho Shamans laid claim to poescss a special knowledge of 
them and wore able to subdue storms, prevent pcstUenoo 
and avert all calamities. They understood omena and could 

0) il«UU 19 BJLy 1 3 (•) CklWd i» Sk 1 Dod, Dhet, Bu. 
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predict the future by watching the flight 6f birds, examining 
the shoulder-blades of sheep and other devices which gave 
them timely warnings 

It was at this stage of their rehgious history that 
Buddhism penetrated Tibet It readily welcomed and adopted 
it But it did not take long for the Shamans to adapt it to 
their existing beliefs, the result bemg a form of Buddhism, 
which though nominally draAvn both from the Slahayan and 
Hinayan systems of Indian Buddhism, was transformed into 
altogether a new system, in which the old magic became 
blended with Buddhism and the Shiv-worship and controlled 
by a hierarchy, of which the chief priests were called the 
Lamas and their chief the Avtar Lama oi Dalai Lama(^) 
called by the Tibetans Kagyamthso Pinpochi, known to 
outsiders as the Supreme or Grand Lama 

The Tibetan Buddhism and the Chinese Buddhism pre- 
sent some analogy to the Mahayan and the Hinayan schools 
of Indian Buddhism The Lamas exist m both countiies , 
but, while in the one case there are dignitaries superior to 
the Lamas, Chinese Buddhism recognizes no supenor rank 
beyond that of the Head Lama of the great monastery at 
Pekin, to whom all Lamas in that country are subordinate 
In Japan there are no Lamas , but as in Tibet, Buddhism 
Was adapted to the existing behefs , so it was in China In 
the former an ethical system founded by Confucius became 
assimilated with Buddhism, while its off-shoot Shintoism m 
Japan became merged into the new rehgion upon its 
introduction into that Pmpire 

But the cardinal doctrme of the three countries is still 
Buddhism, but Buddhism interpieted and apphed m their 
own way 

All ahke accept Gautam Buddh as the supreme teacher of 
their religion All agree that the bemg standing next to him 
IS the Bodhisatv , and all agree m accepting the Bodhisatv 
as a bemg next only to Buddh , and followmg that school, 

(1) in the Monogolian Ian guage Dalai taeariB the “Ocean” Tibetan, Ragyamthao 
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they take tho number of Bodhluatvan to be unlimited they 
aaslgn them ft place alongrido of Maitroya in the I^ishit 
heaven but they equally recognize their eartlily emanations 
or incarnations, and following tho Mahajan method of 
selection they ha\T a way of their own in raising one to that 
degree The succcssho etagos in which a person mftv l>c 
promoted and finally attain that rank is charactenstK of 
Tibetan Buddhism In every monastery recruits are drawn 
from boys between tho agc« of sovon and fifteen These bo} 
pupils arc called Bandi Bantc or Bandva (*) Tho Bandi Is 
apprenticed to a monk who makes him promUc to keep tho 
five commandmenlft, namely — 

(1) Thou shalt not iall 

(2) Thou shall not steal 

(3) Thou aliftlt not commit adullerv 

(4) Thou ahalt not Uc 

(6) Thou ahalt not dnnk spiritaous drinks. 

Vftcr tho ago of fifteen ho U promoted to bo tho junior 
monk called (Jcthsul (Oetzul) Hia hair is then cut of! and lie 
dons tho monkish rebc He has now to observe ono hundred 
and twelve rules. Ho attends on tho full monk whom ho 
assists in all functions except consooration and blessing 

After Ids twentieth yvar tliat is five veers after Ills 
novitiate — wldch Is tho stage last dcHcnbod lio ia consecrated 
a full monk and becomes ohgiblo for tho disohargo of sacerdotal 
duties. Ho Is then bound b^ two hundred and fifty three 
rules of disoipline. 

Out of these monks, tho sapenor Odonga or Kanposts are 
aclcoted for their greater knowledge or superior sanctity It 
is then that thoy arc ordained l-nmns. 

Out of tho T/tmna, tho heads of monastorlofl are solooted. 
But that fact akmo does not give thorn any liiglior degree, so 
for as tho forms of conacomtlon ore ooncemod- Bat tho lioads 
of important raonastoncs aro ohrvated to a still higher rank 
being consooratod Avtar lAtna— a rank bestowed on tho founders 

(1) SL » Bl to bo — whom * tb* DowU baa t ujata. 

t«Tm ti^ro appfoprlM t« uenb to 
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of monasteries or one who has become still more conspicuous 
by his piety oi learning He then enters the Order of a 
Bodhisatv, but is the re-embodiment of an ordinary canoni/ed 
samt, 01 a Bodhisatv of the lowest Order. Above him ranks 
the Khutnktu who is the re-mcamation of a higher Bodhisatv, 
reaUy a deified samt and is usually one m charge of a still 
more nnpoitant monasterj^ He even claims to be an m- 
camated Buddh 

But higher still than him and m fact the highest m the 
monastic Order, stand two Lamas called the Dalai Lama (^) 
with his Tibetan title of Ragyamthso Pmpoche or “ ocean 
jewel ” and Tashi (Teshu) Lama, who bears the Tibetan 
title of Panchen Ripoche {®) which means “ the great Pandit 
Jev^el” who ranks next only to the Dalai Lama, because while 
the latter is m charge of the metiopohtan monasteiy at Lhassa, 
the othei is m charge of an equally great monastery at the 
second metropolis of Tashi Lunpo (Krashi Lunpo ) a toivn 
about one hundred miles to the South West of Lhassa not very 
far from the Indian frontier They are both held to be a 
contmuous ie-embodiment of Buddh or of his Bodhisatv , so 
that when they die, they re-appear, eithei after mne months 
or at most after the second or the thud year, m children whose 
bodies they have occupied from conception 

The Dalai Lamas are held to be contmuous re-mcamations 
of the Dhyam Bodhisatv Avalokiteshwar , while the Panchen 
Lamas similarly represent his father Dhyam Buddli Amitabha 
These Buddh s bemg two out of the five Buddhs possible m 
the present age, of whom the earthly emanations are the 
above-named two 

Now smce these Lamas become le-mcamated m children, 
it follows that mere children are sometimes elevated to the 
Grand Lamaship , m which case, the duties of there office are 
assigned to a Lsma, who acts as his Regent called Nomim- 
Khan or Nomin Rhan (or No-mm-han), while the boy Lama, 
even when growm up, if found unfit to govern, is supposed to lose 
himself m the subhme heights of meditation and receive divme 

(1) In Mong Dalax means the ocean (2) Pan x e Pandit, chen — great, Bxpo — 

the Jewel 
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homage On a vaertnc^ occurring the-e tno gfeot ofBcc^ an now 
In the gift of China and lipforr the c<lnl>h4unml of a liqnihhc 
thc\ were nomifiM^ of the Fmporor liut formerh It uo*<onli 
nanl\ left to one of the two Grand l^raaa to (H\‘ine in wiint 
famllv the Knil of lU^ drcfa«e<l colleague would tnVr ita rr-hirtlu 

But thia wnn the uaual tlmugli not the onl\ wn\ 
of oaccTtaiiung the re-itKiimatlon of the Buddh Hia 

appearance mlglit l>e fortcatted In the K»th*n\Tnj after con 
rulting the aaered Itooka or the clcparting I^ma might Ijcforr 
hia deewe reveal in wluxt famlh lie would re-nppiar and 
occaaionalh the Buddh might pioelnlm liim‘-elf — oa if n rluld 
tau or tlirae Nouraold might la t-ome hptritual influenre lK*lm 
polled to exclaim I am a Imng Buddli I am the rhlcf 
Lama of that monaefm 

But tl«-<c ore iho two prlrilrge<l arwl lilgli pLvrr<l Buddh 
Bat Tibet tcetna with living Buddiet fdnee the numeroua monaa 
tort« dotting THwt vie with or>o another in moUng them IJttk* 
l>o^a arc brought up and declared to l>e living Buddha, And it 
Tna^ Ik* oceoAionalU tluit tliev Buddlia air the illegitimate ehil 
dren of the \\ tar I^maa In charge of a dMnnt monaj«ter\ 

\o oecoont of Buddhism In Tilxt and the further Kaht 
would Im* eompleti without n rrferenrr to ItM reremoniaK 
nlnrh arou*<' nllhe the rar{o^lt\ and contempt of the foreigner 
Tlie fotemo4 among them i«» the Tilx-tan pm\er wheel, Buddh 
countenanced no pm\er hut pu'^riln^l an hour for mwlita 
tion. But the Tiltctnn luid pni\e<l for llinr delKemnre from 
tlio mil Hplnt I>eforc thc\ ndopte<l Buddlu‘<m and the\ retained 
tho jimyer but nltcrc<l ita form aa aoon na lhe\ enmo under 
tbo apell of llio nmv religion, Tho praver condata In Iho ropcti 
tion of a >*et formula of KiX'inllahled Hcnlcnco Om Mnnyparimf 
Hum (*) «lUch almpU racana Hall (thou) jewel in tho I^uh. 

{*) O*. — RIn»oloK7 bw jidintny ah's rtpn»t«t t Ifa* (otanMOcru 

MMU7 ib* bWvrt Uoti of A-l-M f rr*ry H«r*r riU or 

tWof tW lAluU Wtur Tn«d ->^7 /Wh — 

— (F n), I»i]r* (Uiaa<W} ud iSllrm 11m « b (oOrf**^7 U InillallT* 
(tMfla) It wM oHudUOr u i vMatloa, >««nd) KfMwlM 0 mol 

Ua U lM*r roan UaJomI mmUij by V«Uo« to nwrk patm or tlcaJ^ Ibat b« 
tboDibUja fodt *o»Urii It nfrnoil {vH I doeo ar W Ukm aCbrt. TW 
tMii J I tM Uaj* It I WHr p^rar Um K.'vn*. Ora Uja }a«*l la tb* 

f 77 0 aM U to |, ^ cs>ate LoMa 1 ll*m. 
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It IS a prayer addressed to Avalokiteshwar, the patron 
Bodtnsatv of Tibet, and composed by him as Padm-pam, 
foreshadowing his future manifestation as the patron-samt of 
Tibet It is the “ Mam ” or Jewel prayer, which cannot be 
repeated too often and the efficacy of which hes m its repeti- 
tion Consequently mechamcal means have been devised to 
this end. The prayer is wntten or prmted on paper-rolls and 
inscribed m cylinders which are turned by hand, the revolu- 
tions having the effect of multixilymg the prayer-force passed 
on to the credit of the person who revolves the wheel or pays 
for it These prayer-mills are installed eveiy where Other 
forms of the formula sometimes employed are “ Om I Vajrapam 
Hum,” “ Hml Vajrapam ”(^) ” or only " Om Ha Hum ” or 
mere monosyllables such as Rsm ” Phat ” Hnm,” “ Him,” 
“ Rim ” and ' Hns ” which are all, it is stated, variations 
of the Hindu god Ramchandra, whom the Hindus similarly 
pray by ejaculating " Ram, Ram ” counting it on a rosary 
The Tibetans call these abbreviated prayers ‘T)hami.” 

In order to accurnulate merit, the devout have taken to 
erectmg votive offerings m the shape of prayer-waUs on the 
road-side m which the prayers are engraved on slabs of stones 
let m, and varied by images of samts which, m order to acquire 
merit, the passers-by must pass on the left and foUow the 
letters of the inscriptions Prayer-flags with the prayers m- 
senbed thereon are also hoisted on poles and they waft the 
prayers on the wmd which waves them These flags are 
similaily adorned with the pictures of sacied objects, such as 
the “ flymg horse,” the Norbu gem(*) and the Phurbu which 
serve also to ward off evil spirits and neutralize the diseases 
inflicted by them The flags dot aU Tibetan'villages and extend 
down to Darjeehng where the Bhutanese vdlagers hold them 
as charms or ta l is m ans aga^mst the malignant influences of evil 
spirits The Buddbists m these parts also use the same 
rosaries as the Hindus, with one hundred and eight beads to 
count their prayers, only while the rosanes of the Hmuds are 
made of beads made of the Sacred Basel or the Rudhraksh 

f}) The Thunder bolt handed Bodhisatv A gem of the seven treasures 
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bcmo^ thov) of the TibctAtia might bo niado nf nnNihlng 
loclodlng tho boi>w of a Lama when tlip\ arr apcrlnlh jirimL 
Such ro^aricrt arc even In China nnil lapnn on!\ tlip\ 
arc arranged In double atringx mth larger I>cnd* ami rrlrca 
attached a* central |>CT>danta. 

Bat with nil thl-< the Boddhl t doe^ not forget Ma'»tor « 
exhortation to hinSangh to pet together nral mwlilnie Accord 
lngl\ the T»l>etan< meet thrice a da\ morning noon nml 
ev^ng In the imhlK- Kqanrr* nml kneel doi^-n and chant their 
pravers. 

JWdihxtm in Chinn — Turning next to (Ijina it lieen 
stated that the Baddhi t hienirrhr of tlnna 1“ not gnulwl \\ p 
have finil the llo-Shang or the indlgenons (Tune^ monVn nral 
aecondh the Ijitnos who arc mpponed hr the State and wlio^e 
chief — the Head Ijima h In charge of the mrtropolitan 
monat^cTV 

T/ip TcorAuKj o/ Cos/uotu — Belorr the convmdon of China 
to Buddhhffa its principal religions were Tam m and Confu 
clani ra (*) Hut the aystema of the latter two tenrheta. who 
wen conlrmporaricw were more ethical than rrhgirras wi that 
when liuddldim pmetratid the Inral It lierarae pasilv assimilated 
with the existing sjsfem nnd then con)ointl\ in fu inn or w> 
paratclj in unison have daminate<l its rrllgioas life In ordiT 
to undeTHlnml the mflucnct of Buddhism and the plart it took 
and has since occupied in the one lime Celestial hjnpirv 
wc have to examine its earlitT bistori Ah pn\lo«al\ ntAte<l 
BuddhUm did not get Into Cliina till the first century Ivcforc 
the Cliristlan era ConfucluH (5^» 478 B C ) wax honi alKnit 
55n UC and was, tlierefore a conttmjioror) of I autam Buddli 
At his birth Chinn though nomlnnll} umltT tho sv^a) of thu 
decadent Cbo'* dj'nnst} i^Iilcli hod niletl o\ir it for a tliouhaml 
yearn (I ItK 2^0 11 C ) was really diildctl Into fwicral irtatCH, 
— largo and small numbering about ono hundred and fifty «ho 
pakl onl> nominal allegiance to tho king, and were mo«tl} 
occupied in waging worn upon ono another As Confucius had 

(I) U DMCvlr (!,• L^tUUa'Kt form o Aluhr K PI thM rla 

•I Kc^ KutM ‘tlja pUk»opb»» D«iM [ Coq/mUm), 
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himself written m the Annals of Lu, his native State “In 
those days there was nothing in China, and every pnnce did 
what was right in his own eyes ” Confucius appeared at this 
crisis m the nation’s history “The world had fallen into decay, 
and the right principles had disappeared Perverse courses 
and oppressive deeds were waxing nfe Ministers murdered their 
rulers, and sons, their fathers Confucius was frightened by what 
he saw andheundei'took the work of refoimation” Confucius 
came of a royal line, but his father who was over seventy when he 
was bom, died when he was only tine e years old, and young Con- 
fucius had to face poverty and want But he w^as from early age 
given to religious life and when he was only five or six, people 
took notice of his fondness for playing with his compamons at 
settmg out sacrifices, and at postures of ceremony He mauied 
at mn eteen and then took service as a store-keeper, because 
of his poverty When twenty two he started a school m which 
two scions of a wealthy family of his Native-town Lu, joined 
as pupils With the help of theMaTqms of the state, Confucius 
and his two pupds proceeded to the capital of the kingdom 
where he made the acquamtance of Lao-tsze, the founder of 
Taoism who greatly impressed him , though he himself did not 
impress the transcendental dreamer Subsequently m his 52nd 
yeai Confucius was appomted a Magistrate , an office in which 
he discharged his duties with such abihty that promotions 
came to him in succession 

But disgusted with the profligacy of his master, he 
left him m his 66th year and took to a wandering life m the 
course of which he met recluses who advised him to j om them 
which he refused to do, adding “ It is impossible to withdraw 
from the world, and associate with birds and beasts that have 
no affinity with us With whom should I associate but with 
sufiermg men ? The disorder that prevails requires my efiorts 
If right principle ruled through the kingdom, there would be 
no necessity for me to change its state ” But the ruler of the 
State would not re-employ him and bowed by disappomtment, 
he took to his bed and after seven days died He owes his fame 
not to his bterary wiitmgs which are ephemeral or philosophic 
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spocnlationu which are enlgniario but to the coiBl)incd ndulntion 
and labours of his disciplco, wbocoUeotcd his eayinga and followed 
his teachings and moml precepts on the formation of indindual 
character and the manner m wbich one s obbgations to the 
society ahoiUd be discharged 

His golden rule which bo had deduced from tho study 
of man a mental constitution was Don t do to others what 
you don t lile others to do to roo. Ho populanxcd an old 
apothegm ascribed to an RDtient king and hero who flourished 
1,200 }*eiar8 before ho was bom and who bad said Stan is 
bom good because ho is bom with a moral sense 
It Is the duty of tho sovereign to use it to ensure tranquilhty 
in his state rontucius distinguished tivo main elements 
in this fund of nature s goodness (J) ohanU of heart 
resulting m an outflow of !o\c towards our fellow men 
nnd (2) the pnnclplo of nghteouaness or conscience which should 
aeire to ngahto our conduct To him Education meant tho 
assiduous cultivation of these two natural matlnots. As to tho 
duty of tho sorcrcign he declared that If tho ruler is personally 
upright his subjects will do thdr doty unbidden if he is not 
upright they v^l not ober whatever bis bidding In tho 
multiplication ol laws nnd reetriotHms Confucius had httlo faith. 
People despotically go^e^ned and Irept m order by pumahmenta 
may avoid infraction of the law but they will lose their moral 
sense. People virtually governed and kept in order by tho 
inner law of self-control will retain their moral sense, and more- 
over become good 

In this way Oonfudus imparted his instruction He drew 
his inspiration from the treasures of old but he threw upon 
them a flood of now ligh t gained by his varied knowledge and 
Versatile experience 

He opined and passed current through his pupils his ethical 
views in the form of short and pithy epigrams Hla reHgiouB 
views were shnilRrly expressed. In hla earlier writmgB he fre- 
quently referred to the Supremo Belnga, but in his later life 
hifl references were to an impersonal force and he advised men 
17 
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not to occupy themselves with anything but themselves 
But in China religion was then, as it is indeed now, under 
State control and everybody had to offer scnnces to the spirits of 
the departed, which Confucius did, but vhen questioned what 
constituted ivisdom he added “ To give one’s self earnestly to 
the duties due to men, and while respecting spintual beings, to 
keep aloof from them that may be called visdom ” "When 
asked vhethei he did not bebe\e in the scmce of the departed 
ancestors, he said “ Wlule you cannot seiwe men, how can 
you senm spmts ” “Ceremonies forsooth,” he once exclaimed, 
“ can ceremomes be reduced to a mcic mattei of silken robes 
and jaded ornaments’ “Music forsooth' Can music be 
leduced to a mere matter of bells and drums Tn this he 
was insisting on sincent)” as more essential to the lebgion than 
the meie obseiwance of its forms 

His views on future bfe were equally ambiguous "While 
you do not know life, what can you know about death ’ The 
fact IS Confucius was truly sceptical of a future life, and in this 
he voiced the opmions of a generation of thinkei's of his country 
who had pieceded him His view on morality was purely uti- 
htanan Honesty was to him the best pobcy , because it was 
best for the man who v as honest, and if he does not receive the 
reward, it will fall to his descendants He had faith m man 
and to him man and his society weie his sole concern He did 
not care to gaze beyond the grave and if, peichance, he attempted 
it, he saw nothmg The follovung saymgs of his, vull 'shew the 
practical wisdom which he imparted to his disciples Con- 
trasting the higher and the lower type of man, he said “The 
nobler sort of man is calm and serene , the inferior man is cons- 
tantly agitated and ivomed The noblei sort of man is pro- 
ficient m the knowledge of his duty , the mferior man is proficient 
only in money -makuig The nobler sort> of man is accommo 
datmg, but not obsequious , the infenoi man is obsequious, 
but not accommodatmg The nobler sort of man is dignified, 
but not proud , the inferior man is proud, but not dignified ” 

Confucius never founded any rebgious system He was 
a teacher of morals, — not even a teacher of rebgion, though at 
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ono pcnod of hU life ho pcrwittwl lilmwlf to l)clh'\o in the 
r(r\ elation of Ills teachings. But In later life ho grew wwr 
and confined himself to the Imparting of practical ^lidom in 
tcrac and pithy aphonsmo. The OHsenco of hbi teachings sprang 
from the eternal principles of human nature Filial piety con 
srientiousness and charity forb«irance towanis others and n 
sa\lng sense of moderation in all things — these are \irtacs which 
make no religion though they arc (he eternal principles of oil 
religions. \nd in this 8cn‘*e Confucius uns a religious teacher 
hut in no other 

Confnclan precepts were addressed to the leamccl and 
remained the hentngc of the loamctl The populace n-ere nener 
men cd by his tenrhings. 

T<tcMm —The second religion which Influcoccd the religions 
Ufo of China before its conversion to Buddhism the religion 
called Taoism h said to liavo been founded 1)\ Lao*tsro (0004 
B C.) Too moans The wnj and Taoism points tho way 
to virtuous life Loo-tsze — (Ids eumamo was Li and Ids name 
^ViJl) WHS bom in or about (KM B C in a hamlet Ho was ap- 
pointed a liistonographec at tho Onirt of Clian In charge of tho 
itiNal libmry wludi ga\*o him a olinnoo to mako himself nc 
quaintcd with tho ldrtor\ ond phikHophj of his countrj llo 
rcsld(xl at tho capital of Clrnn but after a long time scoing tho 
dcoaj of tiio djiiastj lie eompoecti tlu5 celebrated treatise called 
Tao Teh King and then dlsnppcored from tho citj Tlio trea 
tisc, whidi embodioH lus views, captured tiio imagination of 
tho people and its prinoiplco, wldcJi woro purolj ctldcal gavo 
nso to tho cult of Taoism which became the religion of China 
The main theme of Lao-tsro « teaching on tho oxistcnco of Gotl 
was agnostlo Too luj wrote is Uko tho craptlncao of a veascl 
and tho uso of it wo maj saj must bo freo from all solf-suffl 
cicnoy How deep and mystcriotia it is, as if it wore, tlio author 
of all tilings Wo sliould make our aliarpnees blunt and unmvol 
tho complications of things wo should hamper our brigUtneas, 
and ftmimdato ouiBolvca to tho obscurity caused by dust. How 
still and clear is Tao, a phantasm with the sctmhlanoe of per 
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iiinncncc ' I do not kno\\ whose son it is Tt nupht apjicar 
to liave been before God ” 

In the last sentence of his treat ISO lie wntes “ TtistbeTao — 
the w’a;^ of HeriAen to benefit and not injure , it is the Tao— 
the wa's — to do and not stn\e” 'J'iie Heaven lie speaks of 
be evjilains to be inerelv one’s notion of it Ho says, " e must 
not foi-get that tins liea\en is infenor and subsequent to the 
mj'sterious Tao. and was in fact ]iroduce<l by it ” Concerning 
man, the 'J’ao teaches the sninphritA of 8pontancit\ of action 
without motive free from all Kolfish purpose, resting in notlimg 
but its owni necomjilislunent 'rins is found in the phenomena 
of the natuial w'orld 

“ All tilings,’ he sajs. " spnng up without a word spoken, 
and grow without a claim for their jirodiiction I’liei go through 
then piocesscs without anv disjilav of pnde in them, and the 
lesults arc leab^ed without anv assumption of owiicrslup It 
IS ow'uig to tlie absence of sueh assumption that the results and 
then jiroccsscs do not disappear ” 

To luni. a government conducted on the same jirinciplc 
w'ould be an ideal government “ A goveniment conducted 
by sages w’ould free the lieails of the jicoplc from inordinate 
desires, fill their bellies, keep their ambitions feeble and strength- 
en their bones They would constantly kccji the people 
without luiowdcdge and free from desires , and where there were 
those wdio had knowdedge, thej' w ould have them so that they 
would not dare to put it in practice ” The same niles equally 
apply to individual action He must act “ ns a little cluld, ’ 
spontaneously and “ w it hout striving oi cmng” he sa'vs that 
he cannot say enough on the practice of humility and “ not 
piesuming to take precedence in the w’orld ” added to wlucli, 
he prwed gentle compassion and economy “ It is the w ay of the 
Tao not to act from any personal inotiye, to conduct affairs 
■without feehng the tiouble of them, to taste wuthout bemg aw'are 
of the flavour, to account the great, to recompense injurj^ with 
the kindness ” Tins last the return of good for o'vd struck a 
higher chord m social etlucs and was the subject of discussion 
between him and Confucius, He condemns tlie pi-actice of w'ai, 
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froultl probably abolwh capital pumahiiiont but othorwaao he 
liad no nympathy •with the progress of aoolctv or with tlie onlturo 
and arts of life On the other hand, ho would take society back 
to its primeval aimpboity In a small state with a few m 
habitants, I B-ould so order it that tl»e people though supplied 
with all kinds of implements woold not care to ueo them I 
would give them cause to look on death as the most gnevoua 
thing whiks j ot they B-ould not go awB> to a dwtanco to escape 
from it. Tliough thoj had boats and carnages, they should 
have no occasion to tide In them. Though they had bufi-coats 
and sharp weapons they should not don or use them. I would 
make them return to the use of knotted cords (instead of wrlLlen 
charaoters) They should think their coarse food sweet their 
p lain clothing beautiful, their poor housaj places of rest and 
their common simple waj's, sources of enjoyment There should 
be a neighbouring state witldn siglit, and the sound of the fowls 
and dogs should bo heard from it to us without mterrapthra 
but I would make the people to old ago, even to deftth, liare do 
InteicouiBQ with it Much of what the Tao oontains is in 
the same strain. Its mam purpose Is the insistenoe on simphoity 
and sponUnentv 

Taoism was never mtended to be a rehgion. It nerver 
became one, till long after the introduction of Boddhism, and 
then it deteriorated into a polytheism compnalng celestial 
gods great gods and divine rulerB to winch was added 
the wildest superstition, magw alohemy geomanoy and spiritual- 
ism. That this WEB its tendeooy appears from the course it 
took in the third century B C, when Tsoism had already become 
aaeooiated with a search for the family lalands of the eastern 
sea, where the herb of irammortnUty might bo gathered. 

It 18 thus clear that while China had both Confucianism and 
Taoism, neither has as yet been really embodied in anv rellgwus 
institution, — a form which they took oulv with the estabbsh 
ment of Buddhism 

The question as to wliat eistont Buddhism submitted to 
the tesiets n-od usages of the indigeDOus institutions, is a question 
of detail which cannot be entered into here. But one thing is 
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certain. So far as religion is concerned, Buddhism found in 
China virgm soil for the growth of its own doctrmes The 
religious doctrmes of the two contemporaries of Buddh did not 
differ materially from his own , and so far as they did, they 
became easily dovetailed mto the newer system The Climese 
had as yet evolved no theory of spiritual hfe and life’s final 
destmy Buddlusm supphed this gap and up to the present, 
it remains the only system to which the Chinese nation acknow- 
ledge their adherence The Climese Buddhism has been mate- 
rially influenced by the Tibetan, where tenets have been amplified 
m a voluminous hterature and its practice thiown mto a form 
of complexity, which through the outer-giowlh of the Mahay an 
school, have acquired an mdmduahty which is nothing else 
if it is not sectaiian 

But the cardinal teachings of Buddh aie still the mam pivot 
of both the Tibetan and Climese systems, though it is to a large 
extent coloured by the innate superstition of the people 

With the establishment of Buddhism m China, a stieam 
of pilgrims began to flow towards India of whom only tv \'0 have 
left a record of their travels In 290 AD Chu Si-hing visited 
Khotan , a few years latei another pilgrim named Fa-Lmg 
visited India, while judgmg from the Climese mscnptions dis- 
covered at Buddh Gaya on stone-piUais of the names of bene- 
factors, several parties of pilgrims appear to have visited that 
place from time to tune, though their real names cannot be 
now discovered, smce m accordance with an ancient practice, 
they used to discard them at the time of leaving then homes 
and assume the title of Shakyaputia Thus Kung who visited 
India in 400 A.D. changed his name to Fa-hian to which he 
added the title of Sbih or the Shakyaputia He has left a record 
of bis travels (^) Another pilgiim Sung Yun visited India 
m516A.D and the record of his travels IS also extant (“) 

The third pdgrim of whom we have a written record is Hiuen 
Tsiang, whose memons are both voluminous and extensive (®) 

(1) Buddhist Records, Inlroduclion both these pilgrims aro thort and occupy 
I XXI n LXXXUI CVlIl ' only a few pages 

(-) lb , LXXXlV — the memoirs of (S) Western Records Vola 1 and II 
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Thor record \\U iniprr^ loti’^ of Iho count n In him 

<uk 1 wljlc the prr\douH pllprim rml' n hhnrl lini in Indm 

lllacTi TMnng H ihrougli the IloU Liml «Krti] u 1 Innt 

about hixteon Nnrw » \ I) ) in tho rrmrK* nf whi li In 

liad n (ju.vntit\ of ixIk^ nn'l a Lirgo nuinix r if ix k 

>»hk-h were tmii latc<i l«t*> (Inm-^ nf wlurh n*\cntN five ni 
incloOcxl in the mll<^ 1 i<inif tin Tripilnk 

ItufSJhi m III 1 timing III v( to (niviii aiHitlirr Hud 

diu I counin til rxiigimi ttliMi Huddin ni )k,ir 1 inlU ili jiLrmi 
and with vliHi It Ik atiu jv-trllalh «Ninnljit(tl hh Muntoi m 
liut '^lintoi tn lUViT a rthgirm and il ronlaiiH<l no nioml 
code ^linto mmn litcmllx th «a\ nf die go<l< — tho 
podi linnp nu olbt'M tlmn drlfictl Inrw'' n! nlioni the \i.ibk 
embodiment on earth i'» tin 1/iludo t^pn-^-nii-d to lie tlie direct 
dc^ccTKlant nrnl actual n J»re‘^ta!i\« of tin "un-poddewt wIio-h. 
commandn an tlicreforr in the nature of dinne ordinance 
wldfh it U the «lul\ of tin la)wm-«-' to implieith and rererm 
tuilj oixv TbcMptifii adinliterlof thoexalinticm of renotened 
tsTimowan*! of j>cT>-otudi ttngui ImkI m other fields oh deml^pod^ 
Tho Introduction of lluddhl rn from Korea ort urml In tho Near 
G. 12 A.I) and b\ tin lirfnnnlng of tho ninth eenlurx It became 
amalgamnlcKl nitli ‘•liliitoi ni aho-< pxN and demi'god^ wen:* 
then taken to Ik nothing moro than lmn^nllgTatk)n^ of tlio 
BuddliLt Bodld.vil\tt« Hm'. the fu ion of tho two religlotiM 
oikI Iheir jtcojh illntioi) ii o^Knla'iJ to tl>tJ priest Kiikal (now 
known as Koho Dai Id) who propoundnl tlial doctnno in hU 
fOutcin colksl the SAinfo I^ncftl ecnliment liclng thus 

gratified Hu cxjumdon of HuddliKni encountered no further 
obstaclo niHl il had long *»ecii tho Plate religion of Inisinulikh 
"as again fonnallx tUclared bj tho faiiioaa re^ript of the list 
Januarj 187-1 All blote-grantrt to tho Sldnto tempkn and 
aUrlncH '^ero then vithdmwii though n fev of tlicm still linger 
being malntaiiKd 1 j> private elinriU 

Tlio religious orgnniwtioii of Inpan U iKXHcd on tho CAi)ip« 
model Tlnro is no BUprcino Hplritual authority at tlio licad 
of tho BuddlilHl Cliurch, cadi monasterj is In indcl>cndcnt 
cUorgo of iU owTi elected or aclcotcd Head 
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Expediency and policy alike have popularized similar 
orgamzations in the southern countiies which are moreover 
supported there by the ort-hodox canon to which they hold 
themselves as subject 

Burma The sou them Buddhistic countries, such as Siam, 
Burma and Ceylon beingmhentors of theHmyan system, still 
possess a purer fonn of Buddhism, though m those countries 
too, the form of religion prevalent before the introduction of 
Buddhism was the demon and the Nag-ivorship The Nagas 
were a class of serpent-demons with human faces and the 
lower extremities of a serpent, who hved m Patal or the nether 
regions and these became easily assimilated to the Buddhistic 
cosmogony, by themselves becommg the worshippers of Buddh 
So, one of them Mucdind is said to have sheltered Buddh 
when he was overtaken by a stoiiu In all the three coimtnes, 
the doctnnes of the Hinyan school aie accepted There are 
monks, but vuth no recogmzed hieiarchy, though there is a 
presiding Head m ohaige of each monastery , but there is no 
supreme authority hke the Dalai Lama in Tibet or the 
Archbishop of the Christian system The monks m Ceylon 
employ their time m chantmg the Tripiiols uath its commentaiy 
the Arihkaiha and meet four times a month to make confessions, 
employing their spare tmie m fastmg, praymg and in teaclimg 
the laity They have boy -pupils, novices and full monks and 
then admission ceremonies are those prescribed m the Maha- 
vagga In Burma the images of Buddh are mstalled m their 
temples, called the Pagodas, but they are revered, not 
woishipped 

When Ashoke sent his missionary mission to Bmma, the 
only rehgion it had was that knoivn as Shamanism which, 
as elsewhere, comprised the worship of evil spirits called nai6 
Who had a Inngdom of their own to torment mankmd They 
and their Kmg Thakia ]\Iin had accordmgly to be propitiated 
by votive oftermgs made through the priests who were then 
intermediaries These nais sometimes possessed women at 
festivals held in their honour When Buddhism became 
established, the nais receded mto the bsick-ground, but did not 
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built on the banks of nvers or canals They contain one or 
more Vihans(^) or places for the images of Budfth and his 
disciples 

As m Burma, every male considers it his duty to spend 
some tim e, at least a couple of months, m a monastery, which 
he generally does at the age of twenty As in Burma and 
Ceylon, the food collected by beggmg ]s no longer eaten, and 
as there, the monks act as teachers , but here they also act 
as doctors, though their cuie is confined to charms and 
faith-heahng rather than the admimstration of medicines Like 
the nats of Burma, Siam has also its spirit population of Phis 
who mclude Indian deities and Pieis,{^) though the majority 
comprise ghosts and spmts to vhom shrmes are dedicated 

Java Java and the Malay Aichipelago had been colonized 
by Indians before they came under the influence of Buddhism 
The name Java is itself said to be a Sanskrit word, derived 
from Yava which means “ barley” It is mentioned m the 
Ram ay an (®) In 418 AD the Buddhist pilgum returned to 
China via Java which he described as m the hands of the 
heretics and the Brahmans, “ but the law of Buddh hardly 
deserves mentiomng ”(^) The Indian Kmgs ruled Java at 
the davTi of the Christian era and travellers at the piesent 
day are struck by the rebcs of Hmdu civflization and culture 
which have left then vestiges on the names, architecture and 
social mstitutions of the country Java was converted to the 
Mahay an sect of Buddhism by the disciples of Vasubandhu 
( 360 A D ) in the fifth century (®) 

Ceylon The extention of Buddhism to the island of 
Ceylon is generally ascribed to Mahendra’s mission, despatched 
by Ashoke , but the Smhalese tradition ascribes the conveision 
of the island to the expedition of Vijay, who with seven 
hundred followers settled in the island about the time of 
Buddb’s death There is, of course, a great deal of mytlucal 
exaggeration about the tradition For instance, m order to 

(1) Corr from Vihar 
(*) Pret — spint, ghost 
(3) IV 40 30 


(4) Ch Xl.Legge p 113 , 
(®) Waranath Oh, 30 
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Ceylon pndes itself on its possession of some invaluable 
lehcs of Buddb including liis tooth tvro inches long, vhich is 
treasuied in a special temple, kno^\^^ as the Dalad Mabgav'a 
(or the sacied eye-tooth) at Kandy It is ■worshipped even 
by the Hindus of Ceylon Its genuuiencss is guaranteed by 
its history (^) and the tiadition that Buddli was tuenty cubits (") 
liigh But it IS not the only lelic Ins diess, his begging-boul 
and othei rehcs are equally pii/cd and as devoutly voishipped 
alongside of the idols of Vishnu and other gods v ho aie cunoiLsly 
installed in the same temple, though they arc stated to be only 
venerated and not "worshipped 

Posihon of Women Tlie position of ■women m Buddliisin 
marks a revolution in the social ethics of a people uho had 
consigned them to perpetual dependence “ Tlieu fathers 
protect them m childhood, their husbands piotect them in 
youth, then sons protect them m age a "woman is ncvei fit for 
mdependence ” (®) Such is the behest of Manu "wluch foUo'v^'s 
usage It 18 true, "women had m spite of their dependence 
occupied positions of responsibibt^'^ m the Vedic age, but it 
"W'^as not because of, but mspite of, their womanhood The 
Hmdu rebgion gave them piotection and classed them vith 
cluldien and imbeciles for that purpose Buddh gave them a 
position of equahty "with men Thej'^ Aveie admitted to Ins 
ordei and were raised to monlc-hood and several of them rose 
to be acciedited teacheis of the law Buddh made no dis- 
tmction between women, lugh oi low, virtuous oi degraded 
And some of Ins most devout and devoted foUoweis belonged 
to that sex They mmisteied to the Avants of the sick 
Blnkkhus and theie is an mstance on record Avhen one of 
them Suppiya a lay devotee cut a piece of hei own thigh 
to piovide a sick Blnkklm AAuth broth which he had asked 
foi and she had piomised (^) Anothei Avoman disciple of Ins 
Visliakba, described as “ learned, expert and AVise,” had made 
an endoAvment for the mamtenance of the Bhikklrus and 
Buddh thanked her m these words “ IVhatsoever Avoman, 


(1) Bathvam (History of tbo tooth) (31 
A.I) ) 

(®) Ouhxt — 18 inches 


(®) Manxi IX — 3 , [Jones Tr ) 104 , to 
the same elTeot Ib V 148 p 113 
(«) JU V AH 22, 17 SHE 78 84 
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upright In life a tUflciplo of tlie Happv Ono givea, glad at 
heart and ovorcoming avancc both food and drink — a gift 
heavenly destruotivo of eomra productive of bliaa — a heaven 
ly life does die attain^ entering ujKin the path that la free 
from corruption and iminintj (*) Of \romcn generally he 
declared Tliere w no mcannefti in women and women 
cannot bo o^mod nor (*) treated as chattola. 

On ono occasion the Master Imd sent Anand to a 
village. He xiaswid In a w'ell wliere he pan Piakntl, a girl 
of the itatang caste, whom he asked for a drink, Pralaitl 
told him that she was of low caste, and conld not give btm 
the dnnk to which Anand rephed I ask not for 
caste, but for water winch the ilatang gkl gave him. 
Anand thanked her and then resumed his Jouraev but the 
giri folloivcd luni at a distance Having heard that he was 
Qautam s disoiplc, sho went up to him and 0 Ixrd I 

help mo, and let mo hvo m tho place where At and thy 
disdple, dwells, for I love lum. Tho Blccoed One^ understood 
the emotions of her heart and spoke to her I^rakIiti 
thv heart is Ml of love, but yon do not understand 
your own sentiment*. It is not Anand whom yon love, 
but hiB kindnefle. Receive then the kindness ycsi have seen 
him practise nnto yon, and in the humility of your station 
practise it unto others. Vorlly there is great merit in the 
generosity of a Ring when he is kind to a slave but there is 
a greater merit in the slave when ignonug the wrongs which ho 
sufToia, he ohenshes klndneffi and good will to all manldTid 
He will cease to hate his oppreesor* and oven when powerlres 
to resist thpiir usurpation, will with ootnpaasion pity their 
arrogance and saperoiliooB demooDoar 

Bleseed ore thou Praknti, for thou art a Matang, von 
will be a model for noble men and noble women. You are of 
low caste, but Brahmans will team a keson from you Swerve 
not from the path of justice and righteousneea and you will 
outohme the royal glorv of qoeena on the throne. 

( 1 ) if F vni— 15-14 j n an,!!, m- ?) m 
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He had admitted Ins own step-mother and his wife to 
the Order He is, of course, caieful to preserve the morals of 
his monks by keeping them separate from the nuns, and it 
is m this connection that some passages occui m Ins wntmgs, 
exhorting his disciples to shun their gaze, not to speak to 
them, and keep aloof from them “ Lust be clouds a man’s 
heart, when it is confused with woman’s beauty, and the mind 
IS dazed Better far with red-hot irons bore out both your 
eyes, than encourage ui yourself sensual thoughts, or look 
upon a woman’s form with lustful desires Better fall mto 
the fierce tiger’s mouth, oi under the sharp Icmfe of the 
executioner, than dwell with a woman and excite m yourself 
lustful thoughts ” 

All accounts agree that Buddh was averse to throwmg 
open his Ordei to women and that the credit of receiving 
that admission must go to Anand ; for it was due to his 
entreaties to admit Prajapatni Gautami, step-and-the-fostei- 
mother of Buddh to the order, tJiat Buddh reluctantly 
yielded to admit women to a subordinate Order on the follow- 
ing eight conditions {1) they must thoroughly understand 
their duties , (2) they must and ought every half -month beg 
a Bhikkba , (<3) they shah, not pass the Vassa season m a 
place where there are no Bhikkhus , {4) they must hve 
sufficiently separated from them so as not to see and heai or 
fear their proximity , (d) they must by words or by reviving 
recollections not damage the morals of a Blnkkhu , {6) they 
shall not be wrathful, abusive, or do anything sinful , (7) they 
shall confess their sms to a Bhikkhu every fortnight , (5) they, 
though ordained to hve smce a himdied years, shall always 
revere and nse, before a Blnkkhu even if he be recently 
ordained, bow to him and honoui him (^) Gautami accepted 
these conditions and she and other women including Buddh’s 
own wife, Yashodhara, were admitted to the Order 

It has been said that Buddh was a bom misogamist and 
was opposed to the admission of women mto his Order, and 
when at last he yielded to the solicitations of Anand and his 


(1) Tibetan Legends, 01 62 
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other di«ciplc-s ho pblnlv told tlim thfit their admi^^-ion had 
ahortcnwl the lonp?nt\ of hln Dharoi from 1 000 to hV 
ycora and that whik* Ijc adnuttoil women to l>o niins hi ph il 
them umler the dlroctton of the monk'^ 1k?ciiu.‘»c he diiorl 
not tr\ist them with greater autonom\ Tlint all thesj icu 
cludon^ arc Iromo out h\ K‘\cml of Ills reconlwl refcremi-n 
admit of no demht but in this respect a certain measure of 
acepticlmi m3^ not l*o vholK unjustifiable the more w If we 
cannot readilv reeonedo hU reportctl uttemneeH with hU acts. 
That women were to luni an object of sus^iielon is proved by 
the fact tlial he had placed their Order in suliordinatlon 
to men. 

But If Buddh were tlie mlsognmi-it he is hold to be 
one thing Is clear tliat ho would never liavc yielded to 
tho pressure of Ins disdpicfl in pomdtting their orrilnancc 
on the other liand, the fact iliat from tho \er\ Inception of liis 
career m the EnUghtcnc<l Teacher he welcomed them both 
high ami low at least as U\ followcra to Ills Order ahowa that 
liLB hcaitation if an^ could itoi lmvol>ocn influenced h\ hla 
sexual aversion but was more llkch llie outcome of practical 
expediency \\omcn In Ids tlmo wcio even Icpa educated 
than tliey are now, lie Imd planned for liU disciples a 
life of austere celibacy and he knew too well tho lure of 
women. 

But in taking tho courageous cosirso ho did. In oUrnina 
ting tho dwtlnctioo of sex from hLs Order ho wrouglit 
an innovation wldcli must liavc been ns welcomo to tho 
women as it was the logical deduction of Ida doctrine wldch 
could not deny to one sex tho solace of rcbgfon nor limit Its 
beatitude only to men But wlUlo It is so there is abundant 
oiioumstantial ovldcncc to show tlint neither Buddh nor hla 
disciples wore nt first willing to receive women Into their 
Order and wlicn Buddh yielded It was not because of hla 
logic but bocauso of Anand 8 persuasion Nor was Anand 
ft logical doctrinaire or a pontimontal feminist. In persuading 
tho master to obliterate tho consideration of sox, ho was only 
anxious for tlio admiseioQ of his own relatinrYs 
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But, of course, it would liave been too invidious 
to have admitted a few relations and barred the dooi 
against the rest Tlie relaxation had, therefore, to be 
moie general But it did not please the patriarchs 
like Kashyap who had harboured a deep gi udge 
agauist Anand, because of bis advocacy And when the 
IV^ter died and the first council was convened, Elashyap 
took exception to Ajiand’s admission thereto , and when Anand 
pleaded for forgiveness, Kashyap gave vent to Ins long pent- 
up feelings on the subject “ How comes it,” he asked, 
“ that when the Blessed One said that women were as 
dangerous as snakes and that it would be vTong to admit 
them into the Order, thou didst ask that they might he 
allowed to entei it'? ” " Bear vnth me a while, Kashyap ” 

rephed Anand, “ I thought of all that I\Iaha Prajapati 
Gaufcami had enduied and how it was slie who had nursed 
the Blessed One, when his mother died T only aslced that 
women who are my relatives and friends might enter the 
Order ’Twas surely no wonder ! no subject of shame”(^)' 
But in spite of this apologv the fact remains that Buddhism was 
directly responsible for the uphft of womanliood in the East 

As Ml W S T-<illy, the weU-knawn Catliohc author 
wrote, “ Buddlusm has raised woman to an elevation 
nveer before attamed bi^^ hei in the Onental world ”(^) 
And Sir James Scott -wntmg of the Buimanwoman, pomts 
out that “ there is no difference between man and woman, 
but that which has been established by superiority of virtue , 
and hence it is that the state of woman amongst Buddhists is 
so very much lugher than it is amongst the Oriental people 
who do not hold the faith Tire Burmese woman enjoys 
many rights w'hich her European sister is now clamourmg 
for(«) ” 

Whatever mystery may envelop the teachings of 
Buddh, no mystery shrouds their far-reachmg effects upon 

(1) Tibetan Legends, 152 133 But this was written before the 

{*) Many Mansions 209 recent legistation which has equalized 

(®) The Barman His Life and Notions the status of women in Fnglarid 
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tho clvillzatkra, ftrt» and coltaro of arxricnt India. Civilization 
has been defined as the art of living together As soch, 
BoddUsm was tho first to break down the Impenetrable 
barriers which had divided man from mfln. His svrtom 
admitted of no caste and iw) d^rco- no aooial disability and 
no predestined odhoskm to tho acU-centred inlorcst. His 
larger view of humanltv and its aocial obligations had widened 
the outlook of man* and it may bo doubted If the full effect 
of his ethics has vet been realized. The historian who has 
recorded the world-wide activity of Aslioko tccorda a fact 
but does not go deeper into the main-spnng of hu actions. 


18 



CHAPTER XIT 


Tire DOCTRINE OF BUDDHISM 

God 0) No-Gal 

Buddlusiii IS not a science, nor plulosophy , nor indeed 
was it taught as a religion It ivas originally conceived and 
imparted to, as an ctlucal princijile for the punfication of the 
mind, though it has since developed into a rchgion and a 
plulosophy Even as an exegesis of etliics it vas, as given, 
neithei logical m its method nor scientific in its aiiangcmcnt , 
since the Master had never to expound his system as if in a 
class-room, nor did ho mtend that it should be collected into 
a treatise, or indeed, be at all available for a systematic 
study His teachings suiTer on that account TJiey are all 
disjointed, and m places contradictorj’^ , nor liavc all the 
subjects to wlucli lus teaclungs extend received propoi tionatc, 
and, m some at all an adequate treatment His glossatois 
have suffered from tlus disproportionate handhng of the 
subjects And on that account Buddliism has been much 
nusunderstood even by those ivho approach it vith sjunpathy 

In Older to undcistand Buddhism anght, ve have to 
re-ariange its subjects and collect in one place all the 
scattered lefercnces to them ui the scnptuies These, agam, 
folloAV a fortuitous couise The European scholar ivho reads 
Buddhism finds it a jumble of confused ideas wluch he sets 
down vuth scorn , but even those who have made it a subject 
of then special study have at times to turn away from it 
mth a feehng of disgust , witness, for example, j\I Samt 
Hilaire’s comments on Buddliism “ But it is tmie to close 
these lengthy considerations on Buddhism AVe will now 
summarize these cnticsms by applymg them to some 
fundamental theories 

“ Transmigration, which is the startmg pomt of all lus 
doctrme, is but an mdefensible hypothesis, v^hich Buddh 
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doubtless did not but whicli ho accepted, and from 

'whkh ho drew tho most deplorable coocluaiona. 

Hh are iiteomploto and frtdtloss, inosmucli as 

thov repoao on a thoroughly folao idea of tho imturo of man 
and of the life ho leads hero below 

Nirvan or annihilation is a monatroos conception, ro* 
pognant to all tho instinota of human nature, rorolting to 
rcaaon, and implying athofanm 

Rednood to thcoo tonns. Buddhism ought to inspiro 
moro pity than contempt yot It has rtdgncd for many centuries 
and it liill reigns over a multitndo of races, olToring to their 
credohty tho mclaocholj dootnnee wo have just viewed aa 
sole nourislimcnt of thdr faith, which Is all tho more ardent 
tho more abjiird it is. By tho idea of transmigration it 
plunges them into a fantastic world which pievonta their 
undetatandlng tho teal oonditlom of tho ooo they live In. 
Moreover Wa cthtea, which wore enable to save men were esven 
less fitted to constitute any equitable or intelligent societies. 
His dootiine of Nirvan degraded man lower than tho brutes, 
which have at loast this advantage over him that they do not 
defy onnihUatkm, which th(^ do not dream of In one amd, 
ho has totally foiled to rccognfao either nature, duty or poreonal 
dignity Ho aimed at dolivoring humanity but only dostroyod 
it he wished to enlighten It and has cast it Into tho deopost 
gloom. His intentions may have been noble, but his general 
action, ■with some few o'vceptlons, has been fatal and it may 
be justly doubted, If the notions ho has lost will over find, or 
even accept, any remedy for tho evil he has dono them and will 
continue to do for many a day {*) 

Other Boholors have used dmllar and scaicclv any more 
guarded language — not that such languago is wholly 
xmwarronted by the language whkh Buddh la reported to have 
used in his dlsourHive diaooureos to Ills dlsciploe. But is it 
right to lay undue emphaak upon one dkoourse overlooking 
the trend of others bearing on tho sorao subject 7 The fact 

(1) Si. miAlro TU •mi hU RtUfian 174 17&, 
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IS that Buddhism has suffered from its discursive teachings 
andBuddh himself a rehgious teacher and neither a logician 
nor a synthetic philosopher cannot he acqmtted of all blame 
m giving occasion for the miaunderstanfling ansmg from his 
laymg undue emphasis upon the pomt he was immediately 
concerned with, overlooking its effect upon other pomts closely 
associated with the subject of his immediate teaching 

In a vast conglomerate system, m which metaphysical 
problems are mextncably bound up with those of sociological 
ethics, a certam amount of discrepancy is natural, and mdeed, 
mevitable No teaching of CJhnstiamty, mdeed, of any other 
religion can escape that fate But if we wish to approach the 
question with a close analytical mmd and eliminate from our 
discussion all that is otiose and even contradictory, being the 
outcome of the exigency of the moment, inserted by the 
devout zeal of the disciples, we shall find sufficient materials 
m the scattered scriptures to construct a system which was 
the pith and marrow of the Buddhist doctnne and which 
alone the great teacher mtended to treat as the cardmal 
lessons of his doctrme 

A critical examination of Buddhism must then proceed 
upon analysis of the scriptures taken as a whole It must 
take note of what were the fundamentals of his doctnne and 
how far they are modified or shaken by the casual references 
which militate with them It is not re-construction of 
the system, nor, mdeed, is it garbling It is the presentment 
of a case with all its strength and all its drawbacks thrown 
mto an impartial perspective But to attam that end, there 
must be no over-touching of the light and shade There 
must be, mdeed, no touching at alL All that is needed is 
the re-arrangement of the focus and its adjustment to the 
central figure, overlooking aU its trappings and drapery 
An attempt is heie made to re-state the Buddhist doctrme 
from this stand-pomt 

The first question that has aroused acutest controversy 
m regard to Buddhism is its view upon Grod It has been 
roundly accused of atheism. It has been denoimced as a religion 
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which has no God at one Cind and no soul at the other — a 
rehgioo which dnvee man to soioldo and hurls the suioide 
into everlasting aimihilatiDn. It is, thereforo neoeaaary to 
examine how far these strlo iui e a ate Justifiable, and how far 
Buddhism hnq popolatfeod the cult of atheism Bat hero, 
unfortunately wo are confronted with a difficulty the stato 
ment of which yields a eolation to tho question. What do 
we understand by tho term God — and what do wo tupati or 
Imply by it 7 For that, word, though the basis of most 
religions, is never understood m tho same senso bv any two 
religwiia nor indeed is rt ased m the same sense by any two 
sects of tho same religion. It Is however clear in what sense 
the philoaopher understands it Ho uses it in the sense of 
the first oaose, the cau» eausana, tho ultimate oauso and 
creator of the nniversc. 

But here again, the pbiksoplior is confronted with a 
difficulty For when he uses tho words, bo la not always 
oonadous of the elasticity of their mpfinmg aunce the oltimato 
cause that ptodacos a phenomeoon need not necessarily 
be single and Isolated. Take on mstonco Water is 
produced by two (dements — Hydrogen and Ox^gun. These 
two oombmed produce water In fact, they do not produce it, 
but tho moment they are (xirobinod, the product is ivatof 
What is then the cause of water T Hydrogen or Oxvgon, 
or the combination of the two or all tho three taken 
together 7 SIttiiIat difficulties surround phlloeophlo thought 
and It is reeponslble for the unsatisfactory solutions whitdi 
the scientist as well as the phUoeopber has to offer on the 
Bubjeot of the nltlroate cause of the uniyeiae 

rnis fa(3t is that with our limited intelUgenoe, we cannot 
conceive of the imliTmted univuim. nor do we know enough 
of it to be able to assert with any degree of oonfidence, how 
it oair^e into beang and who created it. No human ratio- 
omation can carry us beyond a stage where human intoUeot 
staggers and the search for further knowledge becomes a vain 
aspiration. But though knowledge fails, the thirst for knowledge 
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remains , and it is partially or wholly satisfied according to 
the credulity of the person desirmg to quench it 

Human ratiocination then ends m agnosticism, not 
atheism The older philosophers made no such drstinction 
To them, as to those whose judgment is warped by rehgious 
prejudice, the two terms are mter-changeable and synonymous 
But there is a world of difference between the two, as much 
difference as there can be between ignorance and knowledge , 
between a negative and a positive assertion Now ignorance 
of the ultimate cause may proceed not only from ignorance 
of the unknown, but from knowledge of the limits of human 
reason These two factors might operate at the same time , 
but they do not necessarily do so , smce the bounds of human 
knowledge, though closed to human reason, are always open 
to human credulity and it accounts for the diversity of religious 
faiths Buddh might have extended such bounds, by professing 
to reveal to man knowledge which he did not possess Such 
revelations have been made by other Teachers But what are 
their credentials ? Nothing beyond their own ipse dtxiU and 
a blind faith m their assertions That such assertions do not 
always suffice to convmce even the masses is proved by the 
fact that resort is often had to miracles, as offering better 
credentials of the miracle-workers 

These aie unfortunately facts which he who runs can see , 
but people mtoxicated by religious fervour refuse to see them 
They argue to themselves and try to convmce others that there 
IS such a thing as Ihvme Revelation and that Gtod does send 
doivn His emissaries from time to time to announce His exis- 
tence and establish a nexus between Him and Man But when 
we ask for his credentials, what have we got beyond his oivu 
word and some legerdemam practised or imputed to establish 
the hmm fides of his claim ? But one asks if the messenger 
of the High has come to awaken man, why cannot he produce 
better credentials and why does not the High come down 
Himself to announce Himself to the world and so put an end 
to all false religions and religious strife ^ Such advents have 
often been promised but they have never been realised 
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Tho fftct la that tho belief in God la onlj (ho sublimated 
form of a lielicf in tho DovlL BoOi lieUcIa ucre tho outcomo 
of feat nnd manv men nou bcilcvc in tho one ns mucli as in 
the other merely bccau^ tlun liaro been taught to do uo 
from early Ufo nnd it maj bo tfial such beUefa tluongh tho 
coureo of numcrotia gencmtionsmni hnro engendered an impos- 
ing atavism favoumblo to the illusion Tlio ministers of the 
gospel taho good enro to Instil into tlic mind of tlio joung 
their Ideas of God nnd llio DonL These ideas bceomo rootwl 
in tho mind nnd are often impervnoua to tho voice of reason 
But onco wo bogm to nnnlyMi them ao nro confronted witli 
difBculhcs, smcc men have na little of tlic Idea of God as tlicj 
have of tho hobgoblins of tliclr cldidhood 

WTicn therefore we speak of Cod must Ik? sure ulmt 
wo nro thinking about Aro wo tlunklng of a |)cr»Kmrtl C o<l 
or an impersonal spirit If tho former wliat are hU nttrihutes T 
if tho latter how does It conccni us T Tlio God followTW in 
tho revealed rcUgiona have been tauglit to bolioio in a jicrwnal 
God hut tho moment one oaks them to de6no His attiibutee> 
one is faced with a diffkolty Tho fact is that tho evolution 
of the idea of a personal God is from a pure analogy Ho is 
described ns atlior tho King — tho Great King— or tlio lather 
of mam But tho use of such expressions docs not advance tho 
cause of knowledge. It is like an ant emwUng on Uio foot 
of an elephant dosoribing him as a vast plain It is true so 
far as it can see, but it is not iht troth. 

Tho description of God ns tlio Fntlior or tho King ia morel) a 
gooes that He U loving nnd just But can Ho bo lo'ring without 
beingjust nnd isHo Just without being loving and isHoonc at tlio 
Boonfico of tho otlior T It miscs a great problem and enormous 
XKWiljilitica for tho intorvontion of a retlcenicr who offers to mnko 
hims^ a scapegoat for Ids followers. But is it just that tho Great 
God shcsiid punisli emo for tho sins of another and what is tlio 
limit to such TbcarlouB punWmiont ? Tho foot ia tliat — onco 
we lend oursolvea to the whispers of faith wo aro lost in tho 
storm of oreduhty A number of rcdcomors nriso to enlist 
our sobiTiiafrion lliov all aliko prnmisn aheolution for our 
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wrongs and a Paradise for onr abode And what do w^e know 
of the Paradise ? Is it yet another analogy a glorified garden 
where the Blessed are said to dw^ell for ever. But how will 
they dwell ? What becomes of their bodies and of their souls, 
if they have any And what is the soul ? And what is its 
connection with the body ? Has it a consciousness apart from 
it and does it need it m the Paradise ’ If so, what is its func- 
tion there ? 

These questions raise numerous others till they create a 
Chinese puzzle, the escape from which becomes impossible 
except under the tutelage of a pnest It is he who allays 
all doubts, quiets all longings, gratifies all desires. But is it 
aU ’ No, it IS not all We start agam What is the relation 
of God to man ? Even redeemers do not redeem but on terms 
What are their terms ? Whither do we come from whither 
do we go ? All religions have tried to solve the nddle of life 
But are any two religions agreed upon a smgle question ? And 
do the rehgiomsts teU us anything more about the Divme 
Government anything that we can reason out and prove ? 

The question of God is the essence of religion, but it is the 
one question upon which human speculation has made no pro- 
gress. The Greeks killed or exiled then philosophers who 
attempted to solve that problem and demed their gods Tlie 
Indians permitted and mdeed encouraged speculation m that 
region. The Chinese thought and iviote upon it But so far 
as our knowledge of God is concerned, w^e stand to-day wheie 
we stood 3,000 years ago All speculation during this mterval 
ends in a circle or m agnosticism The rest is faith and on 
questions of faith, one cannot reason, smee faith begins where 
reason fads 

Faith has evolved two distmct theories of God The one 
that He is personal but mthout any attributes of personahty 
a contradiction m terms . another that He is a spirit posses- 
sing supreme power The one is called Monotheism , the other 
leads to Pantheism But Buddh was neither a monotheist nor 
a pantheist He neither asserted the one, nor demed the 
other And when he was confronted with those embarrassing 
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questions his mind must hsro ponr Iwrfc to the ilsNh ^^l>m he 
sat under the Bodhl tn-c — ihinUnp ihlnldnp and Ihinklnp 

And l^hen ho dic<l lie ilird tiimkinp Up had not r\‘uh*ed 
an\ diMinctivc vins of hU own Min mln<l did not turn in 
that direction i»ccnuhc hl< doctrine of rao-sntlon wTis com|>lrtc 
without it Up »>lartr<l with a fart — the human suflprinp 
he ends writh its solution Hi had t<i befoTv hlm-cU one prmt 
prohlrm and he has found for It the one prmt solution. He 
TTparded an tocrumis into ane further question a dlpir*<inn ns 
mocli os if Enel W who Ml down to |ito\ e a pes'mrt nral proiik-m 
hod set a1)out Ul«covrrinp tlic projrrtk^ of matter It ma\ 
I>o that he did not pn far moaj;h or If hp did he found himself 
in a elark rooni irvdnp to finel a thinp which I not tlirrr Hut 
such appears to Itr the wliolc seheme of liiii tmehrnp Six 
xcars of mental exert in the then innjluhlp pmh| ms of life 
had warned him of the elanpriw of too wide a sj^ruUiinn lii 
methoel was es^tiaUt empiric He anaiyset) the root cause 
of all human sulTennp am! he found U to Iw* hclfi Imrsv He 
was strugglinp to find for It a cure and he frmml it in hU 
doclnno — the pmctW ol k I flessiK-vt. It was es»<mlia\)\ an 
cthieal problem and to it lie liad orTcn-d an ethical solution. 
That problem carried lilra Into mctaph\ ideal regions liotU 
backwtird and forwanl Hut when he tlclfcd Into tlirm he 
entered a polemical field of sjicculation in widrh Ida doctnne 
appcorn mo^ vulncrahle He cssajTtl perlia|« loo far Ilul 
lu3 could not have completed liU doctrine If he luul stopped 
at the mere psj’chological l«nie It would Iiacc nMultcd in 
utlhtananism and utiHtnrianinn Ima never nppoalotl to tho 
maaacis nor baa it added by one jot to the aum total of human 
liappinosa. 

Isovortheloas, though ho had no \eiy door down of his 
own — no doctnno to combat no dogma to prcoch, ho appeor* 
to have taken for granted tlmt Ood existed and woh ruler of 
tho Paradiflo to wldch all aoula wxait on tho completion of their 
cycle of hfo. IHa teachings shopr thl« bj ovidcnco both jioHitI\o 
and negative i of tho former wo have the following i — 
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“ And when they(^) were thus seated the Blessed One gave 
thanks m these verses 

“ Whereso’er the prudent man shall take up lus abode 

Let him support there good and upright men of self- 
control 

Let him give gifts to all such deities as may be theie 

Revered, they will revere him honoured, they honour 
him agam , 

And gracious to him as a mother to her own, her only 
son 

And the man who has the grace of the gods, good foi- 
time he beholds ”(®) 

On another occasion he was holding a discourse with a Biahman 
Vashisth, to whom he addressed thus 

“ That man, Vashisth, born and brought up at Mansakat 
might, if he were asked the way to Mansakat, fall mto doubt 
and difficulty , but to the ¥aiJiagai, when asked touching the 
path which leads to the world of Brahm(®), there can be 
neither doubt noi difficulty Bor Brahm, I know, Vashisth, 
and the world of Brahm, and the path which leads unto it 
Yea, I know it even as one who had entered the Brahm world, 
and has been bom within it ”(^) 

Before his Buddhhood Ins father’s minister had asked 

him 

“ Others say that creation comes from Tghwar (®) What 
need then is there of the effort of conscious soul (®) That 
which IS the cause of the action of the world, is also determined 
as the cause of its ceasing to act” (^) To which Buddh rephed 

(1) That IS, Sunidha and Vassakara — dently evolved , but tlie Buddhists at 
miniaters of Magadh uho liad invited least showed a contemporary monotheism 
Buddh to a meal after wlu h they sat Mr Huth, m ‘Ltfe etc of Buckle,’ P 238 
down to hear lus discoui'se — Panntrvan quoted per Rhys Davids’ Intro Sevtgga 
1—31, 11 8 BE, 20 11 SEE, 103 

Panmrvan 1—31, 11 SBE, 20 {i) Wev^gga SuHa — 1 13, 11 SB E 180 

(3) Sk Brahm “Qod” “The Creator ” (B) Sk Ishwar — ^the chief Ruler, “ the 

“The Brahm IB omnipresent and unehan supreme Creator”, “ God ” ,, 

ging He who knows this obtains omni (®) The reference here ls to “Purush , 

present and unchangeable happmess” — the " Person ”, “ the Ego ” 

Vpanxehads 1 SBE, 40 “ Tiieir (the (t) BuddhchantralX. — 53, 49 SBE 
lews’) monotheism was perhaps indepen 100 
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It I not for me to accept a thcorv which depend^ on the 
unknown and h oil controvcrlc<l and which involved a hnndrrd 
prc]*osfc*don^ wldch wiwj man would po In anotlirf h l*chcf ? 
Mankind arc like the Idmd dirrctetl in the darkne?^ h\ the 
hhniL (') 

Nevcrthelcw* wlim enhphtenmml came to him Tlie Kinp 
of the Deva* carricil the newe ihetrof jmdulh to the Devo 
heaven and podf* men and demon* waleml it with reverent ml 
clrcumambulalioim. (') And wlien ho took hi* Lvt rtpa l 
which culminated in Id death he told hi hi>t of tlie poiKmou. 
fowl he Ivad eaten which no one evm in (»«l i» heaven wouhl 
digest I ecc no one Kund on enrlh nor in Nlar h hmven 
nor in Ilmhm* heaven In whom when he l^a^ cnim it 
that food can Ik; as ImiUted (*) Jn tlie DfnmmpntS it \ 
wud If thou lia*t leame*! thedc-ttn>ctkm of tlie ''liandcar thmi 
knowx^t live uncreated *'( ) llefeninp to tlii 1 roj Max Muller 
nmarka TIU* rareiN ehowe tliat even for lU>ddh n Krme- 
tiling en twl which i* not nuwle an*l which Ihertforr in im 
pcrihabie and etenial (M On ihi* Dr 01denl>erp atlda the 
following ]«CTKUnt It ajipean* to me tliat we ran fiml In 
the exprr*.don anotlier meaning and if w^c con>hlcr it In eon 
Dccllon with the Duddlilrt tlieorv of the world we niu«l find 
nrwther meaning. The other meaninp he eupgiwta i* a nepa 
tiro meaning tliat to the Iluddhtit aekinp offer the elrmnl ia 
tho aamo tiling aa oeklng after the rt»atkm of tlie impemia 
Dcnt ( ) But tills la KxiTcclj what Max Mulhr waa dealing 
w1tiu 

And thcTO are numerous other reference* to Ilmlim and the 
god* to heaven ami its bupirmc hliss to wlikh Ihodiecourw is 
d(notc<k(’) Tills will l>e adserted to later tor tho prcKml tlic 
frequent reference* to Ood and heaven in hi* diHeoun-cvmd the 
fact tlmt their eilstcnco liad been categoricnll} ileniod in the 
Santtiya phlloeophy which ho liad Btudiwfi rnakew one pause 

0 ) nwii 1 4tsii.i (•] in xuv i ci<*«tr 0 br 

i»i m oMrsi-ni r>i 1 

(W x\--4«i 40 am im. c*) ni fjt 

0) Mrm i\— 10 1 It ait) n p) (~iiy Uft.1 o/ nw. I'- 
ll) ojuw^^ v_»Kx 40 an i i m. 
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before coTmTuUmg him to a positive atheism It is true that 
his references to God are more or less casual , it is equally 
true that early m his hfe when he was questioned about God’s 
creation he had expressed a doubt , but the fact that he never 
committed himself to a definite view upon it, nor mdeed 
adverted to that subject agam does not show that he was 
atheistic, but only that he had constructed his system without 
havmg recourse to the mtervention of God. It is perfectly 
consistent with his behef m God ^a just God who sets bis law 
in motion and leaves men free to obey or disobey it 

This 18 aU that can be said on the question with reference 
to bis direct teaching 

So much for the positive evidence Turning next to the 
negative evidence tending to the same conclusion, it has been 
said that bis system was atheistic, m that it took no account 
of God. But a system cannot be considered atheistic, merely 
because it is complete mdependently of God Buddh beheved 
m self-help He was a behever m the free will of man He 
was averse to the mtioduction of a tertium quid m what he had 
conceived to be his purely rationalistic teaching His system 
therefore, could not be denounced as atheistic any more than 
the solution of a geometrical problem can be called atheistic, 
because it apphes to its solution the pure hght of reason 

In order to clear the ground it would be just as weU to 
refer to other controversial pomts m this connection , since an 
amount of unreasoning prejudice has been created m the 
popular mind on the subjects dearest to man’s heart, ascnbmg 
to him a teaching which he did not teach and which, mdeed, 
he categoncally demed Such is the view commonly held and 
generally expressed by European critics of bis system that bis 
Nirvan is annihilation pure and simple and that Buddhistic 
gospel of peace was m reahty a gospel of annihilation.!’^) Now 
it may be said m favour of this error that it is as old as 
Buddh himself , and one of bis mterlocutors had put to him 
this pomted question “ And again Siha, there is a way m 
which one speaking truly could say of me The Saman Gautam 

(1) Oldenberg — Buddhism 271 , St Hjlairc Buddhism, 176 
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mainlain' annilinAting lip loAclir^ the iloctnne of amUhilAtlon 
ond in thl< doctrine he tmlna hli dWidef (’) And in 
wlikh 1^ it Slhji tliflt one I'pnV.inp tnj)\ cuuhl (tiiljf) 
of me I proebvim SUia the annihilntion of la l of ill will 
of dplu Hm I pToclAim the anniKilfttiim of the manifold remdj 
ttons (of heart) which ore eril ami twt pxjti (*) 

Thi< i< therefore canr!u^iv*e of hi' Inlcnlkin, Itwillluive 
to be eem hter whether hi^ dortnne Imdi* to no other result 
M *^1 Ihlaire think* tlial Nirran nnndillAtInn nnd 

impbe* aihri'm.f*) Tliat it doe* rrot impU aihei m reinn to 
Ik* clear It rrm/iln* to Ik* ktit whether it impltea (innihlL\tiom 
TroU Hoddh hod rrflectfxl to hItnM'lf under the tree (f 
knowletlpe : Ihfhcult will it W for men to pro.*]* the law of 

^a^ttahl^ the ehoin of rausr^ anil efTrrl And tin aI*o will 
be verv hard for tliem to pm p thecontlnp of all ctrnformotiim 
to an end the loo-eninp fn»m rrmthinp rortliK the extinellon 
of dfwirr tlie ce'SJtion of lonpnp the rtwl tlie Nirvaiu 

Tlte lliinl qaesthat wldeli Ita armii*eil r<mtniTci>N t the 
que*»tion r» Utjnp to the exlntenee and rrotuh of ‘ niu) A ihrxel 
question on thli point wa* |njt \\ Kinp Mlhndo I* there 
fwli a tliinp \ap*K^ a the Nml ' In the lilphe^l Maw 
OKing there i^ rro ►oeh thinp< (*) 

Naghen H an wrr rrfermi to it in the liipheel MaTK* 
IIul in how mnn> Kti»c* b» tlir turn jh i uwd SkjI in 
‘^nikril bterallx incani the bo-nth Hut it lia rome to mean 
the H*lf*conK'louH centre of human } I iMmahtN Tin ^^dnntl>l 
regardc’d It a* cmnnatlon of tiu dKlm ejiitn Mrmrlhlnp dlntlnct 
froTO and independent of the lKid> in wliirh it inhere*. So did 
1 lato (•) and the lewa. (*) ft man lieHeted to be Iioth immaterial 
and indestroctlhle rverlcu*!lnp awl imnuirtnl- n view wbieh 
Chrbt mloptc<l(^) an Spirit (') l^ndiTbtofKl In thU M^nn 
Buddh denied ifa exl*1rTK*e 1 rojile penrmlU mbtake n mere 
conKdou5ncM for aoul It I* liowcvtr a mere mental abktrac 
tlon M mneh an nliHtrarlioo aa a!l^ pemrie term. Till* la 

(!) jj 1 \i-3> j I i: H 11 r III i») riwnu 

(ij « r \i-3i 7j 11 aui MJ (n«,w^ii_i 

I ) Q«rtM I1&. ( ) X-3 

{I»am4 Ml (•) JJaiA XXMl— XIX~»> 
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my body, fcbe matenal framed out of the four elements, 
begotten by my father and mother but that is my 
consciousness, which cbngs firmly thereto, is jomed to it, bke 
a precious stone, beautiful and valuable, octahedral, well- 
polished, clear and pure, adorned with all perfection to which 
a string is attached, blue or yellow, red or white, or a yellowish 
band.”(^) But the question does not end here. It is only m 
this sense that Buddh demed the existence of the soul, but it 
must not be thence concluded that he had thereby committed 
himself to matenahsm On the other hand, the sense m which 
he demed the existence of the soul, may be taken equally to 
have demed the existence of the body 

Indeed, the existence of soul was an mtegral part of hia 
system, for upon it he based his theory of re-mcamation. 
This he had to do as a matter of metaphysical necessity But 
it was not his immediate purpose, for he had to mvestigate 
quite a different matter, namely, the cause of suffermg and 
the means for its extmction This is how he formulated the 
question which is the corner-stone of hia system and of winch 
he had discovered the solution under the tree of knowledge 
“ Then the Blessed One (at the end of these seven days) during 
the first watch of the night fixed his mmd upon the chain of 
causation, m direct and m reverse order From Ignorance(®) 
spring the SansJcars,{^) from the Sanskar sprmgs Consciousness, 
from Consciousness sprmgs Name and Form, from Name and 
Form spring the six Provmces (of the six 8enses),(^) from 
the SIX Provmces sprmgs Contact, from Contact sprmgs 
Sensation, from Sensation springs Thirst (or Desire), from 
Thirst sprmgs Attachment, from Attachment sprmgs Existence, 
from Existence sprmgs Birth, from Birth sprmg Old Age and 
Death, gnef, lamenfation, suffering, dejection, and despair 
Such IS the ongmation of this whole mass of suffering 

Again, by the destruction of Ignorance which consists 
m the complete absence of lust, the SansTcars are destroyed , 

(1) Samanphal Suita (4) Procreation, i s , oye, ear, nose, tongue, 

\ ) IS explained to mean “Not body (or the faculty of touch) and mind — 

o Kn<m suffering, not to know the cause m modem Psychology they all resolve 
° /■■n SBE, 76 f n (2) themseUes into a amgle thing — touch 

(3) Sa»i«A or— production 
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b\ the dcjttmction of tlir Con^clou roved 

Itv the dc»-lructIon of Con<lou*iir»^ Nanu anil 1 onn arc* 
diTstrened lo the tlotrwllon of Name arxl 1 orm the idx 
1 roviDcca nru dc^ttrord In lhrdr»tnKlkm oflhr aix I foriorr-« 
Contact li dee^t roved In tlicdcj-tniction of Contact Sm«ationi^ 
dc^trmcrl In the destruction of Srncitlon ThJnl isdc^trmrtl 
hv the (le^trortion of TliU>t \ttac|un«-nt is drstrotfsl I v the 
d(-nrtKtIon of \ttArhmmt Fsisirnre is drsttrnnl In the 
destnicllon of h xisirr>^ lUrth is dcstrmrsl In* ihr dr-trurtinn 
of Illrth Old \pc arwl Death prirf bmrnlaiicm, nilTrrinp 
dejection aiKl dc-»]»alr am dr*trovnL ’'urli is tlip cp*«ntlonof 
this wlvolc ma.vs of rrunrrinp (D 

Tlic alwVL is In fhort the trhole Huddld tic crcrsl It 
explains the of lojfTcflnp and ptoviilr-s tin' rum It Is llir 
Gr"t Huddhi«t firrmula af>d tids Is the Hvonil 

This 0 monlj» is the mcttsI truth of t)ie oripin of 
>fufTennp It Is the thlt>t (ot dr»lml for Wine »hlrh lend (tom 
hinh to 1 Irth tnprtlicf tslth 1u t an 1 df^lm tshHi fimh 
pratirh-atlon hem and Uiem the thir>t for plm um the thirst 
for ltdnp the tldt>t for power 

Tills 0 monW is the Kirrwl iruili of the exilnellnn of 
fufTerinp the cxtlnrtlonnf thi t!iir»t i\ roinph-tr annllilLntlnn 
of drsjm Irttlrtp it pi rx|«clUnp it M^nratlnp onevlf fnrtn It 
pitlnp no rotfin 

AtkI In M) fitaiinp tfir Wu lluddh un hiatlnp an 
eltmrntarj trutlu It is de*<lrr or the thin«t for phvisurr which 
is responsible for hirlhs and the |»erj*rtuntlnn of the luitnan 
fqiecit^ If that de^lm can W inis*liMl\ curlirsl there wtiuld 
be no birtlw and r>o dmtiis and In a \er\ abort time man will 
ccoN to Ik* 

Buddii HtfttCH liin projK>Niiions In tlie jKslantio f<t>lp of hla 
ago He throWH them Into a fonn of ‘^riti'n hut as aiicli 
It is logically fault\ and all he wlslirs to conwj Ls this 
Oblivious of the KufTtring to which \lf\ is auhjwt man liepcta 
cliUdrcn and Is thus the cause of old ngt arid death If ho 


(!) itdL //, 1—1 , IJ M.1 r ni-7s 
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would only realize what suffering he would add to by his act, 
he would desist from the procreation of children , and so stop 
the operation of old age and death ” 

The first noble tnith is that existence mvolves suffenng, 
which became the subject of the following discourse “ The 
world of transmigration, my disciples, has its beginning m 
etermty No oiigm can be perceived, from which bemgs start, 
and hampered by ignorance, fettered by craving, stray and 
wander Winch thinh you are more— the tears which you 
have shed as you strayed and wandered on this long journey, 
grieving and weeping because you were bound to wliat you 
hated and separated from what you loved which are more, 
these tears, or the waters m the four oceans ? A mother’s 
deatli, a son’s death, a daughter’s death, loss of lansmen, loss 
of property, sickness, aU these you have endured through long 
ages and while you felt these losses and strayed and w^andered 
on this long journey, gnevmg and weepmg because you were 
bound to what you hated and separated from what you loved, 
the tears that you shed are more than the water m the four 
oceans ”(^) 

The fallacy of this leasomng lias already been adverted 
to Tjife does mvolve nnhappmess, but is it all unhappmess ? 
That it IS not, was too well IcnovTi to the Master who had 
warned his monks against being caught in the net of worldly 
dehght However, it is one view and shared by philosophers 
like Schopenhauer, empeiors hke Marcus Aurehus and the 
Christian divines, hlie Pope Innocent III (*) To Buddh it was 
a religious faith and he made it the corner-stone of his 
philosophy 

His second truth is the origin of suffenng wluch he ascnbes 
to Desire {Tanha lit “ Thirst ”) The thirst or craving for hfe, 
m the wide sense, engenders a desire for pleasure winch results 
m procreation, the cravmg for existence in the dying man 
which IS translated mto a re-birth,{®) the craving for the 
wealth, power and gratification of personal ambition, which 

(1) Samr/utt — N\LKaya XV — 3 (3) Maj NtL 120 , Miltnda II — 6 , 35 

(®) Deoont-ernptu Mundi Pat hat CO S B E 50 

xyn oqIs 701 748 
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LwHh to mlaety and disappointment It is vrliat Carlyle called 
tiiB diyine discontent •which according to Boddh is the root 
of ell hTimiin TTiiflpiry in this life. Tho nhnln of causation with 
He twelve links is only explanatory of this truth. It is the 
wheel of Hfe It ascribes tho porpetnatlon of oonsolouaness in 
a robirth to a mero dedre for tho continuance of life. The 
Ignorance of this fact is tho third aeored truth. The creature 
bom in fulfilment of a prenatal dedre for existence is m no sense 
the identical sdf It la a new personality but come into 
existence because of tho expresdon of a desire for re-blrth. 
The truth of the oeaaatkm of suffering must then be grasped 
by one who wishes to free himself from the penalty of a re-birth. 

But theflo noble truths thou^ essential for tho aoquidtion 
of knowledge are as nothing to the fourth and last trulh which 
leads to the extinction of suffering and gives practical directionB 
for that purpooe It is tho Noble Eightfold path conaxstlng 
of ri gh t ogiit aspiratioos, dglit speech, riglit condoot, 

nght hvdihood, right effort right nundfuln« and right rapture. 

Boddh assumed that life la a suffering and its only 
solution is no life But is life a suffering T That it is full 
of suffering m that dedres arise, but remam ungratified 
hoyies are disappointed, and even for those who have auffered 
least and eojoy^ most of life, the only path open is that to 
the gra've. Even to those who concede the major premleo 
how doee the course suggested prevent Buffering ? Only there 
18 no one to suffer for man has oommltted xaco-suiolde. The 
underlying assumption mode by Boddh, therefore, appean to 
be too whie. There is, no doubt, that he saw death and 
dlsmse, pain and suffering, and the pathetic lufirmitiea of old 
age. But he never realoed that both pleasure and pain are 
r^tive terms, and that there con be no pleasure without pain. 
For after all, pam awakens dedie, and desire let us nwmmpi, 
leads to births and deaths. But Buddh s plan would end 
hrrmnn existence before it would end human Buffering It was 
never a remedy for the conquest of suffering. That remedy 
Is found in the manl y struggle with it and not in the cravcai 
Buiieuder of Mh That Buddh himself was not slow to 
10 
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perceive the leducUo ad absurdum of lus own teaching os 
manifest from his sermon on the middle patli dehvered to 
his five old disciples whom he reclaimed at Benares “ There 
are Wo extremes, 0 Bhikkhus, which he who has given up the 
world, ought to avoid What aie these two extremes ? A life 
given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and lusts this is 
degrading, sensual, vulgar, ignohle, and profitless , and a hfe 
given to mortifications tins is pamful, ignoble, and profitless. 
By avoidmg these two extremes, 0 Bluklchus, tlie Tathagat 
has gamed the knowledge of the Middle Path which leads to 
insight, which leads to wisdom, winch conduces to calm, to 
knowledge, to the Sambodln, to Nirvan 

“ Which, 0 Bhikkhus, is tins IMiddle Path, the knowledge 
of which the Tathagat has gamed, which leads to msight, 
which leads to wisdom, which conduces to calm, to Imowledge, 
to the Sambodhi, to Nirvan ’ It is the holy eight-fold Path 
namely, Bight Behef, Right Aspnation, Right Speech, Right 
Conduct, Right Means of Lavehhood, Right Endeavour, Right 
Memory, Right Meditation Tins, 0 Bhikkhus, is the Middle 
Path, the knowledge of winch the Tatliagat has gamed, 
which leads to msight, which leads to wisdom, which conduces 
to calm, to knowledge, to the Sambodhi, to Nirvan ”(^) 

This seinion, then, has the effect of reducmg the doctrme 
witbm r^onable bmits It avoids the extremes of " No hfe 
—no Death”, with which he started the enunciation of his 
doctrme He does not quahfy his dogma, but ascribes to it 
a qualified meamng So construed, his doctrme removes from 
it the assumption of unquahfied pessimism which it is supposed 
to inculcate It is true, that hfe is a suffermg and that life 
mvolves suffering are two things apart , but the difference 
between them is a difference of degree, whether the sum-total 
of human hfe is a hfe with preponderatmg pleasure or suffering 
is one upon which no philosopher can dogmatize though 
philosophers have become sharply divided upon the question, 
as if m the varied conditions of life there weie no other 
possibihty Death and disease are regarded as snffermgs, but 

(1) M F, I— 0 17, 18, 13 S B E 04, 06 
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why Bhould death be called a Bufforing ift-lien it put* an end 
to Bufierrag is another quoation. Could Boddh have said can 
any one say that if Death be eliminated from life, suffering shall 
cease T Would not the suffering groi\ and would not a i>olnt 
then be reached when eternal life itself would be a prolonged 
and an nnendarable suffering T But m the present condition 
because death cannot be averted^ man regards Death as hia 
worst enemv But does it not shew that he regards life with 
all its sufferings os a life to which he is dearly attached and 
from which he is loth to part t 

Hnmnn speculation has not vet fathomed the depths of 
the hereafter And it may be that he will never bo able to 
do BO. It cannot then be asserted that hfo n a resultant 
suffering and that life without death and disease would not 
become too monotonous. 


Soul or ythScul 

Buddhist vieh on Soul is a negation. Buddh has again 
tried to shew that such a thing as soul, so far os human 
oonsoiouHnesB is aware, never existed and can never exist. Not 
only does he deny its existence in man but he equally denies 
its existence in the gods. But the qiisliffcations attending 
hia denial must bo understood. As provKxusly stated. Soul 
TUMuia the breath and the Vedantist asserts that it is the 
breath of God, that it is an immutenal principle diatinot from 
body and analogona m nature to the divine essence which has 
created and pervades the universe. Being a divine emanatioii, 
it ml uniH to the divine soul upon its leaving the body He 
who beholds all beings in the Self and the Self in oil beings, 
he never tnnis away from It. (*) AU this, whatooever 
moves on earth, la to be hidden In Lord (the Self). When 
thon hast surrendered all this, then thou mayost enjoy (*) 
He who knows at the same time both the canae and the 

1 I t. 


(■) A I 1 1> 3]] 
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destruction (the perishable body), overcomes Death by destruc- 
tion (the perishable body) and obtains immortahty through 
(knowledge), the true cause ”(*) “ All this is Brahman Let 
a man meditate on that (visible world) as beginning^ ending 
and breathing m it the Brahman ”(®) 

“ He IS myself witbm the heart, smaller than a com of 
nee, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a mustard 
seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel of the canary 
seed. He also is myself within the heart, greater than the 
earth, gieater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than 
aU these woilds ”(®) This is a pure and simple pantheism 
Tlie universe is imbued with the spirit of God , and so is man 
That spirit is supreme All things emanate therefrom and 
mto it return It is equally the Platomc view that the soul 

15 an immatenal and mdestractible substance a view adopted 
alike by the Christians and the Jews 

Plato puts mto the mouth of Socrates bis argument in 
proof of the immortahty of soul He says “ Every soul is 
immortal for whatever is continually moved is immortal , 
but that which moves another and is moved by another, 
when it ceases to move, ceases to hve Therefore, that only 
which moves itself, since it does not qmt itseK, never ceases 
to be moved, but is also the source and begmnmg of motion 
to all other things that are moved But a beginning is 
nncreate for every thing that is created must necessarily be 
created from a beginning, but a begmmng itself from 
nothing whatever , for if a begmnmg were created fiom 
anything, it would not be a begmmng 

‘SSmee then, it is uncieate, it must also of necessity be 
mdestnictible , for should a beginning perish, it could neither 
itself be ever created from anything, nor anythmg else fiom 
it, smee all tilings must be created from a beginning Thus 
then the begmmng of motion is that which moves itself , and 
this can neither perish, nor be created, or all heaven and all 

(1) Vajnsanei Samhita Upanishad, § 14, 1 S B E 48 

16 313 (3) Ib III 14 3 , 76 48 

(") Chhandogya Upanishad Ib III 14 1, 
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creation must collApso nnd oomo to ft stand still, and never 
again have any means whereby it nift} bo moved or crented. 

^Inoo then, it appear* tlvat which I* moved by itself la 
Immortal no one will bo oahamed to saj that this is the voo 
0S90OCO and true notion of the soul tor o^‘cr} bod} whicli 
Is moved from without w soul Ioks, but that which Is moved 
from within of itself possesses a aouL since this is the verj 
nature of soul But if this be the cnae — that there is nothing 
else which move* itself except seal soul must nccessanly bo 
both unoToato and Inuuortal TlUs then ma\ suffice for its 
immortality ”(*) — peliiio pnncipn lioth the \ cdantlst and the 
Boddhist would exclaim 1 

Boddh of course combated tliw view He asked to liimsclf 
the following question, Hoa do wo know oIkhiI nnvthing ? 
— onlv through the five (*) gatoira}** of knowledge eve*, tars, 
nose, tastq and touch, AH knowledge of Ixdng that is what 
wo arc, and becoming wliat wo licconio Is commumcatctl to 
US. Isow these five eonsoH produce different imprc*dona on 
me If I ckMO mj o}Cd I don t aco tho enre don t licor — and 
so on. Therefore these Imprcasions produce in mo certain 
sensations and conscknisncss is nothing more than a bundio 
of those Bonaations. But these sensations keep on changing 
from moment to moment and. In fact in order that I may 
continually see tho Impact of light must continuously fall 
upon tho retina. To uso tho metaphor wlilch Buddh liinisolf 
used, wo aro Uko a flowing nvor at no single moment is its 
water tho same, but stiU it retains !U identitj i or to uso a 
modem metaphor wo arc Uko tho motion plcturca In tho cine- 
matograph, which produces upon ono tlio Impression of a racing 
horso from tho blind of thousands of plcturca, falling upon the 
eyo In quick, succcasion But where is tho liorso as wo eco 
Mm? Toko again tho case of sloop \Vlion arc wo ^nth 
out our consolouBnosa T And wlicn wo dream dreams, how 
different k our consciousness then from what wo consider to 
be our real oonsolouanosB f For oompendiousnoas of cxprcffikm, 

(1) Pkmirmt JSL-O i 1 PUf l&i uoUm b* emdUhwI / mhij 
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■we speak of the aggregate of impressions as “ consciousness ” 
and this consciousness Me speak of sonietmies as “Ego,” “ The 
Soul,” “ The Spmt,” “ Tlie IMmd ’ But M^hat do -we laioiv 
of the noumeiion undeiljnng this consciousness ? And ivhat is 
tine of tlie mind is equally true of the body It is an evei- 
chaugmg phenomenon, only knoMm through the five gate-ways 
of knowledge 

Buddhist plulosophy is often presented m the nn-translated 
Buddhist jargon, -witli the result that the learner feels readily 
confused, but seldom convmced that lie has grasped its essen- 
tial prmciple But m plam prose, this is aU that Buddh 
intended to teach , and lus teach mgs may be summed up m 
the foUowmg dicta, namely 

(1) All knoivledge aiises from consciousness 

(2) That consciousness begms and ends -^uth sensation 

(3) Therefore consciousness is iiothmg moie than sensation 

That IS the fiist syllogism And here is tlie second 

(1 ) All sensations are mipemianent 

(2) Body IS such sensation 

(3) Therefore it is uupermanent 

Tliat body cannot be Imomi apart from sensations is 
clear They proceed m quick succession Take foi mstance, — 
the hght , it travels at the rata of 18,000 nnles a second 
Tlierefore, there is no such tlimg as a fixed hght What we 
see IS nothing more than a succession of impacts of hght, and 
at no tw o moments are we the same . smce these moments of 
fiesh impacts must be added to our consciousness, therefore, 
we aie an evei-changmg object, or an object -wutli an evei- 
changmg identity 

Tlie basis for the body and the soul is the same It is not 
different , and if one says that the soul is immortal, one must 
equally predicate that the body is immortal, which would be 
absurd Consequently, there is no sound basis for the assertion 
that the soul is distmct from the body, is ethereal and immortal 
On the other hand, if one regards “consciousness ” as tlie soul, 
then it exists as much as the body , but consciousness is nothing 
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more than a bundle of scnsatlomy produced on or retained by 
the brain- It nm^ bo called tho mind j but tlio brain dmppear 
ing tho mind also disappears. If it docsn t wlmt orWonoe liavo 
wo that it surnvea tho bod\ T And why should it nnj more 
than the five organs oi tho senses which liavo porlahod with the 
body T What functions can it porfonn without those organs T 
Tlds is not matenaUsm* rinco BuddU does not admit tho 
oiistcnco of matter It is not tho doctnno of Maijn because 
Buddh lias no warrantv for conceding tho oxistciKc of an oll- 
pervadlng fpint nor was Uo j)repare<l to dogmatixo with tho 
Vedantist— that all tho world is a dream, a mirage, a will-o 
tho-wlsp hor is ho prepared to ailmlt the existence of Bralim 
something distinct from the univcrw? The I of Braiim 
is tho r of man and lioth ore illusori Tlda question was 
earl> in Ms studk::^ put to Idm b\ Amd wlm asked \Miat is 
that Self which porcehca tho actions of the fire roots of tho 
mind, touch, smeU ta^o, oght and iicaring T WTiat is tliat 
which is active In tlio two vraNs of motion m tho liands and in 
tho feet 1 

The problem of tho soul apjKtiw in tho exprewons I tav 
I know and peredve I como and I go or I will staj 
here. Tho soul is not tho bod^ it is not thv oj c not th^ car 
not thy nose, not tliy tongue nor is it th> mind. Tho I 
IS bo wlio feels tho toucli in tlij bodj Tlio I is tlio smeller 
in tho nooo tho taster m tlio tongue tho seer in the me, tho 
heater In tlio car and tlie tliinker in tho mind. Tlio I moves 
thy hands and thj feet Tho I la th\ soub Doubt in tho 
oxistcnco of tlio soul is irreligious, and without discerning this 
truth there is no way of salvation Deep speculation will caailv 
Involve tho mind it leads to confusion and unbelief but a 
pnrififfttion of tlio soul Icodfl to the way of woape True doli 
verance is reached bj removing from the crowd and leading 
a hprmit B hfe, depending entirely on alms for food. Putting 
away oil desire and oloarly recognising the non-existence of 
matter we reach a state of perfect omptinosa. Here wo find 
tho oondhion of imniatonol life. As tho munja grass, when 
freed from its homy case or as tho wild bird cocapoe from its 
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pnsou, SO the soul goes hberating itseK from all limitations, 
finds perfect release This is true dehverance, but those only 
who will have deep faith will learn ” 

Bodhisatv found no satisfaction m these teachings He 
rephed “ People are m bondage, because they have not yet 
removed the idea of ‘ I ’ 

“ The thing and its quahty are different m our thought, 
but not m reahty Heat is different from fire in our thought, 
but you cannot remove heat from fire m reality You say that 
you can remove the quahties and leave the thing, but if you 
think your theory to the end, you wiU find that this is not so 

“ Is not man an organism of many aggregates ’ Do we 
not consist of various skandhas, as oui sages call tliem ? Man 
consists of the material form of sensation, of thought, of dis- 
positions and lastly, of understanding That which men call 
the ‘ ego ’ when they say ' I am ’ is not an entity behind the 
sliandhas , it origmates by the co-operation of the skandhas. 
There is mmd , there is sensation and thought, and there is 
truth , and truth is mind when it walks m the path of righteous- 
ness. But there is no separate ego soul, outside or behind 
the thought of man He who beheves that the ego is a distmct 
being has no correct conception of things The very search for 
the atman is wrong , it is a wrong stait and it wiU lead you 
m tlie false direction. 

“ How much confusion of thought comes from our mterest 
m self, and from our vanity when thinking ‘ I am so great ’, 
or ‘ I have done this wonderful deed ?’ The thought of your 
‘ I ’ stands between your rational nature and truth , bamsh 
it, and then you will see things as they are He who thinks 
correctly will nd himself of ignorance and acquire wisdom 
The ideas ‘ I am ’ and ‘ I shall be ’ or ‘I shall not be ’ do 
not occur to a clear thinker 

" Moreover, if your ego remains, how can you attain true 
dehverance ? If the ' ego ’ is to be reborn m any of the three 
worlds, be it in hell, upon earth, or be it even m heaven, we shall 



xnr Dormi’o or m M»m m 

mcd apUn nrwl apniu the rontc incvitnlile doom of existence 
\\c hhnll be implkrttetl in epoH-m* nnd nin. 

All combination U Kubject to K'pamtlon nnd we rniinot 
weape blrtlu diKtise oldnpe anddenfli la llilnn final esra|»e 
Amd mIcI I>o not mx! nrmmtl \ou the effreta of 
karm ’ \Mut mnkea men dilTemit In cbnmetir station, ]xr%‘ 
foivlon, and fate It la their karm and karm Inelmlea merit 
and demerit The tranamlpratlon of the khjI 1 enhject to lla 
knrm Ue Inherit from former etl tencea the ecjl efiert of 
our enl deed nnd the poo<l ellrrla of our pwxl deed H that 
were not ao how c<nild we Ih. dlflen*nl ! 

The Tathapnt nicdliAteil drr|il\ on the pnihlem-* if Iron** 
migration and karm nml found the truth that he** In them 

Tlic ilotrifK* of karm he mI I I undmlahle fitr 
even efiect lias Ita cau-c \\^t4t a man >*owrt!i lie eliall reap 
and what we reap we must lui\e eown In our prr\linjH lives. 

I eee tlint the tran ml Ion of nml l^ hubint to the 
law of cau>*e ami effect for the fates of men are of ihrlr own 
making. Hut I ih*i no tmn<mIgntlon of the J 

la not tlila IndlTldualitv of mine a rxmiblnallon material 
ai well as mental ? In It not made up of cjualitles tliat ejimng 
into being bv a gradual ovolutloiu Tlie five runlji of eensc- 
pcfveptlon ill this orgnnl m Imvecomi from nnixslorn who jter 
formeil thei*o funclhms. Tlie Ideas wblrh I think came to mo 
imrtl} from othera wliu thought them nnd |iartlv thev rise from 
combination of tlicec idctva In mj own mind Tliose who used 
the aarao »»enso-organs and thought the wiine ideaa before I vvaa 
compcweil into tlds imllvidwilJtv of mine arc inv previous 
cxlirtcnccfl they are rav oiKratore aa mucli oa 1 of vtstcnla) 
am the fattier of I of toslav atul the karm of mv pa>>t deeda 
conditions the fate of niv preaent existence 

8upi>osing there were an afmnn that performs the ocllona 
of tho Bcnaca, then If the door of aight were tom down and tho 
ojo plucked out tliat atmau would bo oblo to jicop througli 
the larger aperture and aeo tho forms of its surroimdingH belter 
and more clearly than before It would bo able to hear wjunda 
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bettei of the ears were tom away , smell better, if the nose n^ere 
cut off , taste bettei, if the tongue ivere pulled out , and feel 
better, if the body were destroyed 

“ I obseiwe the preservation and transmission of soul , 
I perceive tlie truth of kai-m, but see no aiman wl^om your 
dootrme makes the doer of your deeds Tliere is re-birth vutliout 
the transnugration of self For tins aiman, tins self, tins ego 
m the ‘ I say ’ and in the I will ’ is an illusion If tins self 
v'ere a reahty, hov’ could there be an escape from selfhood ? 
The terroi of hell would be infinite, and no release could be 
granted The evils of existence would not be due to our ignorance 
and sin, but would constitute the very natuie of our being ” (^) 

And later on when he obtamed the enhghtemnent, 
lie adverted to tlie same subject in Ins sennon to the five 
disciples 

‘ And the Blessed One thus spoke to the five Bhikkhus 
“ The body (Rupe), 0 Blulddius, is not the self If the body, 
0 Blulddius, weie the self, the body would not be subject to 
disease, and we should be able to say ‘ Let my body be such 
and such a one, let my body not be such and such a one ’ But 
smce the body, 0 Blulddius, is not the self, therefore the body 
IS subject to disease, and we are therefore not able to say " Let 
my body be such and such a one, let ray body not be such and 
such a one ’ 

“Sensation (VeCtana), 0 Bbilddiusis not the self, (dc) 
Peiception {Sanna) is not the self The SanJchaias are 

not the self Consciousness {Vijnan) {Gyan) is not the 

self 

“ Now what do you think, 0 Blnkklius, is the body perma- 
nent or perishable ? ’ ’ 

“ It IS perishable. Lord.” 

“ And that which is perishable, does that cause pam or joy? ’ 

“ It causes pain, Lord,” 

' p CaroB Oospel of Uuddhtsfri 24, 24 20 
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Awl tliAt >\htclv b» pcrinlmWo pnmful mbjcct to clinnpc 
it pov^lblp to rrptnl that In tin mhv i thlH mlih? tln^ nm I 
tin i-^ms K'lf I*’ 

Tlint Impovflilp l/>nL 
In iw<ation \»cnniincn( or pcm^Juiblc* * 

No I/jrJ 

TliCTcfnrr 0 nidkkliu wluitofpr IkmIv Ikvh will 
be nwl now l»elonplnp or not Itrkmpinp In KTillmt Iteinp^ 
or hublk* inferior or superior di tanl or near all that 
IkxIv m not mine i< not mo not m\ w'lf ihl it whcnild In; 
con’^rlerctlliN nglit knnrwktlpe aeconllnj* to the truth- ( ) 

That Buddha on the atihjcct were uneompminl Inp 

ond clear ca’i<lent from all lih wnilnpa. Itefenmre hna alreadN 
been mid^ to hia earltr»i pnmoun'^ient a on tite ubjeii In 
hla Later dt-coaraea lie luw onI\ re*empha. itrd Ihcne virwa For 
example a Bhlkkltu -fyitk hml lam drtertral prraehinp at 
aarianee with hia doctrine He liai aahl h la mlral uhleli 
petwta and \* nsltom after death utrrhanpwl (*) TIte Vangh 
protcal and rxiiort tlmmattcrtolh''MB>ter Ho(]ue>tionnhim- 
B lathL truebatl T 

P Nei Ixinl K) do I undemtancl \nu to lencli 
B WHtat Pftti la tliat eim‘<-lousne*<a 1 

S. Tlml B]a*aUrr and feeht hlr wlin cxpeneiirea tlje 
result of good and c> ll deedn <!onc here or there 

B And then foolbU man from whom )m\c j*ou got 
hikJi n doctrirK. aa one of mine T Ha\o 1 not tnugltl \ou 
man) methoda that conwjlousncM is from a can've except from 
a cause tlicrc la no coming bito lielng of ccm's^iou’nK 1 w j\nd 
consciousnesH is rcekoow! onI\ In accordance wllli the eondl 
tions enusinR it \*iniAl cognition from sight and seen object 
Idea from mind and mental object jual as firo is dlfTcrcnl nc 
cording to Its fuck 

Bo }Ou SCO that tidafiaa6ea77ne Bldkkliufl T 

P) I 1 1 13 H. n U IW ICI cUwrwUoKDf m 

P) H Jklmm \(lrf HwtU { 
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“ Do you see that the becoming is according to the stimulus 
(hterally “ the food ”) ’ 

“ Do you see that if the stimulus cease, then that which 
has become ceases, Bhikldius 

On anothei occasion Buddh put up for a night at a potter’s 
house m Raj grab ivlien he met another monk Pukkusati, ex- 
Kmg of Taxila, who accoiding to tradition liad abdicated and 
turned a Buddliist and an ascetic on learmng its doctimes from 
King Bmibeslnvar who had sent tliem mscnbed on golden plates 
Neither Icneiv the identity of the other and seeing him Buddh 
mvited limi to spend the mght withlum to ivluch he rendilj^- 
consented The ex-King was the first to disclose hrs identity 
He told his compamon the facts of Jus conversion and that 
it was the Exalted One — Gautiam of the Shakyas whose Dhami 
had so moved Inm, addmg “ A^^ieie, Bhikklm is noiv that Gau- 
tam ?” “ Li the North coimtiy, friend, at Savattlu ” 

P. “ Have you seen him ’ If jmu saw lum, v'^ould you 
know lum 

B “ Nay, fiiend, if I saw him I should not know him 
Listen, Bhikkhu, T vill teach you Dhamm ” 

P “ >So be it, fiiend ” 

And Buddh began — ^Man consists of six constituent ele- 
ments — namely, eaitli, water, heat, air, space and consciousness , 
he has six fields of contact vuth the external ivoild (the sixth 
being the nund) , in 18 ways he is affected by the world, and 
there is a four-fold platform, whereon if he stand, the surgmgs 
of fancy make no headway, and he is fit to be called sage and 
samt Tliat platform is {1) tme knowledge, — how to destroy 
all sorrow , (s) True Nirvan , {3} True resignation, namely, of 
aU conditions leading to re-birth, (4) True Peace , t e , the tran- 
quilh/ation of lust, hate and illusion 

As he ceased Pukkusati fell at the stranger’s feet exclaiming 
“ I have found the Master ! I have found the Perfectly En- 
lightened One ” 
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“ Then these powers are not united one to anotlier indiscrimi- 
nately, the latter sense to the former organ, and so on Now 
we, as we are seated here in the palace, with these windows 
all thrown open, and m full dayhght, if we only, stretch forth 
our heads, can see all kinds of objects plainly Can the hvmg 
prmciple do the same when the doors of the eyes are thrown 
open ? When the doors of the ears are thrown open, can it do 
so ? Can it then not only hear somids, but see sights, 
CAperience tastes, smell odours, feel touch, and discern condi- 
tions ? And so with each of the -nnndows ?” 

“ No, Su ” 

‘ Then these poweis aie not umted one to anothei 
mdisonmmately Now agam, great King, if Duma heie were 
to go outside and stand in the gate-way, M^ould you be aware 
that he had done so ?” 

“ Yes, I should know it ” 

"And if the same Dinna were to come back agam, and 
stand before you, would you be aware of Ins having done so ’ ” 

" Yes, I should know it.” 

“ Well, gieat ICing, would the hvmg prmciple withm 
discern, m like manner, if anytlimg possessmg flavour were laid 
upon the tongue, its sourness, or its saltness, or its acidity, or 
its pungency, or its astringency, or its sweetness 

"Yes, it would know it ” 

" But when the flavour has passed mto the stomach would 
it still discern these things ?” 

" Certainly not ” 

" Then these powers are not united one to the other 
mdiscnmmately Now suppose, 0 King, a man were to have 
a hundred vessels of honey brought and poured mto one 
trough, and then, havmg had Ins mouth closed ovei and tied 
up, were to have him cast mto the trough full of honey 
Would he know whether that mto which he had been thrown 
was sweet, or whether it was not ?” 

" No Sir ” 

" But why not ? ” 

" Because the honey could not get mto his mouth ? ” 
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Th«i, groat King the®o powers are not urritod one to 
another Indisoriminatclv (*) 

That i», vour living prinaple within cannot mahc nao 
of ahichovcr windows it plcaaca. And the nmilic of the man 
inaido the houao does not hold good In another place lie gives 
the instance of n roan who loads hla bullooka MdtU cnlt But 
how does ho know that It la aalt Ho wxs and finds it white, 
tastes and finds it salty weighs and finds it heavy Ho then 
infers that it is salt But if tlie soul were the man looking out of 
the five windows of Ida house he wxnild see salt and need not go 
to the tronblc of seeing and tasting and weighing it (•) 

Then he turns to the bodv and points out that it 11 
nothing more than an inference from certain sensations, A 
man s hair nails, teeth sian or flesh, or the bodily forra do 
not constitute hla individuality and apart from the scnflatlons 
of these, tliero ia nothing clao known. What is then Nagson ? 

A mere word, Sire, Is Nogsen. ^Vhnt w Nagsen tlian ? thou 
speakest false then, SLro, and thou best there is no Nagaen. 

Protn Nagsen s point of view and it is tliis r 1 ^>w of tho 
Orthodox Buddliist all objects can only be known by thoir 
sensations. These sensations iTirv are Imponruinent and indo- 
X>cndont of one another There is no ruling and controlling 
master over them. There ia, Uiorcforc, no such thing as F 
or You. They are mere words. Tliero Is as much rcalitv 
in the body as in tho SouL It cannot be grasped at all by 
cognition, that cBpociallv it oonnot consist in thought be of 
the nature of oogrutloo since all cognition Is conditioned by the 
organs of cognition. 

Aa Bnddhghosh put It Any tiling whatever within called 
Boulf*) who sees who moves the limbs etc there is not (*) 
Before him the PiiaL'os had sold tho same thing It is not 
a fit question to aak who oiponeDcee oontoot ? Who is it 
that feels T This is tho right way to question condtitoned by 
what, is there oontaot T conditioned by what, is there feeling ?(*) 
(1) s. D B. M. ( 4 ) s ^ ^ { rowui. 1 lu. 

M jfc. a B. E. «a. (>} 11 11. 

(t) PaO— AtU Uwwml. 
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rj^us was explained by Nagasen to King Milmda in a more 
popular way 

The King, — Does thought perception arise wherever 
sight arises ?” 

Nagsen, — •“ Yes, 0 King- where the one is, there is the 
other ” 

K “ And which of the tivo arises first ?’' 

N. — “ First sight, then thought ” 

K — “ Then does the sight issue, as it were, a command 
to thought, say mg ‘ Do you spring up there wheie I have, ’ 
or does thought issue command to sight, saymg ‘ Wheie 
you sprung up there will I ’ ? ” 

N “ It IS not so, great King, there is no mtercourse 
between the one and the other” 

K — “ Then how is it, Su, that thought arises wherever 
sight does ’ ” 

K — “ Because of there bemg a slopmg down, and because 
of there being a door, and because of theie bemg a habit, 
and because of theie bemg an association ” 

K ‘ How IS that ? Give an lUustiation of mmd arising 
where sight arises, because of there bemg a slopmg down ” 

N — “ Now what do you thmk, great King, when it 
rams, where will the water go to ? ” 

K — “ It will foUow the slo|)e of the ground ” 

N — ‘ And if it were to ram agam, wheie would the water 
go to ? ” 

K — “ It would go the same rvay as the first water had 
gone ” 

N. — “ Wdiat then ? Does the first water issue, as it were, 
command to the second, saymg ‘Do you go wheie I have,’ or 
does the second issue command to the first, saymg ‘Whither- 
soever you go, thither will I ’ ? ” 
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K — It not ho Sir There no intcrcourao betAvoen 
the tATo. Eadi goes its waA bocauiie of the slojx* of the grtnimL 

Is — Turt BO gn?Qt King Is it b\ reft^n of the natural 
slope that V, here riglit luw arisen there also does thought arise 
And neither does the sight peieeptlon Issue comnuind to the 
nund perception saAing \ATiere I luive arisen there do j*ou 
nlao Bpnng up nor does the mhul perception inform the olght 
perception, saAdng Mnierc thou liaat arisen there a ill I also 
8|iring op There la IK) (>oiiversAtioii ohU AAon iKtwcenthem 
All that happens, Iiapiicna through natnml bIojk* (*) 

It will be observed that whUo Buddh was preaching this 
doctrine of tlio unreality of aoul and self ego and 
non-ego to his disciples in India his contetnporarA 
Heraolltna, nkknamed the Dark Ija his aiiccessoni olcod\ 
referred to in a preceding chapter was exiwunding tlio rtmic 
doctrine In Greece Andcariouslj both Buddh and Uemobtus 
lUiwtrato their conunon vion point h\ luicing recourse to the 
same illustration For os Boddh luid pointed out that a 
river retains Its nominal IdentitA though In no Iaao moments 
IS its water the anme bo docs HcmcHtus Into the mme 
nver AA-e go (kwn and Ave do not go doAm, For into the same 
nver no man can enter tAvico over It dispoiBoe itself and 
collects itself again, or rather at once it floAA-s in and floArs 
out. The ON cs and esrs delude one Into a show of permanenee 
AAherc there is only unintomqitcd cluinge 

Now awunio that aao luivo reached the stage of oonsolous- 
ncss. Wo have next to examine it at its two extreme ends — 
ha beginning and its end- At the one end stood Ids doctrlno 
of Aarm at the other A irm« An Inquirj Into the doctrine 
of Knrm is a part of the Tjvw of eausaUlA The law of cau 
sahtj Inquires into the causes of tliis great cluster of jilicno- 
niona Ave call life of tliiu great congeric of uorlfls, wo call the 
imiA^me Wo have scnsotlons that aao Wnrm But how are 
these Beiwatlons produced ? And whore do they come from 
and wlilther do they go T 

(l) ilUUda II-T-r I U S. D a 89 90 

to 
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How does this great machine of the umverse and of man, 
work ? Is it an ante-notion or is there some one belund to 
control it ? Does it move by chance or follow any process of 
cause and effect Tliat is the next question And this is the 
great solution, ‘ He who descnbes origin by way of cause, he 
discerns the Dhamm, he discerns origin by way of cause.”(^) 

Now when Buddh examined tins question of causation 
of things there were several theones m the field which he had 
adverted to and combated. There was first the school of 
Ajivaks, founded by IVIakldiah Goshal, whose view of the uni- 
verse and all it holds was that it was “ a jumble of things, a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms,” working on no plan, following 
no system, and tending to no definable end. “ Beings become 
depraved without cause or condition, they become morally 
pure also mthout cause Our attainments do not depend on 
effort or action, either of our own or of others Tliere is no 
human energy or power that is effective All things that have 
hfe, creatures and souls, are without mherent force They 
are bent this way and that by the necessity of their specific 
nature ” This is the doctrme of the slope by winch Nagsen 
explamed the course of thought This is akm to the Nihilism 
of Ajit, founder of the Hair-garment school who demed that 
saints could probe any further than sinners into the mysteries 
of life, which began when it began and will end when it does 
There never was a past hfe and there never can be a future 
life , and the good and evil deeds of this hfe are neither the 
result of the one nor can influence the other. 

Buddh took the middle path and while he could not say 
with Ajivak that human conduct has no effect upon our hves 
nor could he support the abject Nihilism of Ajit of whom he 
said : “ Just as, Bhikkhus, of all kinds of woven robes, a hair 
gaunent is least desirable, cold m cold weather, hot m the heat, 
impleasant to the touch, so of aU the many assertions by 
recluses, the Makkhah theory is the most undesirable. He, 
foolish man, beheves and declares there is no effective action 

(ij Ma^hifna Ntkay, I — 191 , Btyha^ III— 276, 
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(going on) no rt^sultnnt action (ihc result of cfTcctirc action) 
no imlHTlUng cnergA Herrin he rrjocis lliat <\hlcli nil | n^t 
Boddlrs Imvo dcclnrrH all fntiirr Huddlis will dcrlArr and 
which T THW the Duddh dpclarc I rvei» I deebro that there l^ 
cfToclirc action, rrsul tanl n tion, In-dwclHng energy (*) 

But Btiddh ihonght that an inqnirv into it would 
tohe us bock too fnr So nhen Malank nskrd Iilm whether 
the exigence of the world Is eternal or non-ctemal he 
made lilm no rrpi} { because lie held it to be an Inquin 
that tcrxlcd to no profit (') and wlien a Jain BhilJJiu 
questioned Idm he gave n rimilar rejvK Pot aside these 
questkma of the beginning and the herenfler I will teach tou 
the Dhamm iliat l>elng prrM^t thi< 1»rcomes from the 
arising of that tills ari‘<<^ TJmt lieing nb'^nl ihi does not 
Iiecomc from the ccMAt km of that lldsceftses (*) In short 
ho was then coneerrwl with the Immediate cause and not tho 
final cau«e and its rvilem and method t Arxl wliat Iiou'e- 
father is this Atyanf*) method of which one who is fit to attain 
tho hlgiiest had b\ inslpht well aeen oml well penetrated I 

Tills that tho Arran dlv'lple well and thorouglilj nltends 
to tho law of causation, namrh : Tlwat bHng present this 

becomes bccausj tlint an«es, this nrisrs etc ' (*) 

So far the BuddliK logic Is flawk-^s and perfect anti can 
not bo iraprored u|K>n But the inonicnt he goes into the 
causality of life licaring in mind Its uncertainties, and Inequn 
litics also tho fact tliat the wise aufTer while tho wicked ones 
prosper lie jumps to the conclusion tlint it Is all Aarm or Fate 
or tho cfTect of pre\kKis nctfonv And b} ono etrokc ho de» 
cldcs both tho past and tho future of human actions. It should 
also bo noted tliat in his anahais of the human mind Buddh 
was dealing with a problem of his ratiocination arid U, there- 
fore Htrktlj logical Ho corrcotlj apiilics tliat method so far 
os it took Kim to tlio door of causation. Ho then immediately 
ouiivorls his psychological problem into an ethical one and 

(>| AmffiUtim 1 3ts ssn mkmm CkriMUn* 

(*i n«rJr — AlanM a/ SIS. kriVlaa** It* tntmulrwu. 

S u uilwM \u Ti (•) Nu ^ \ s»s 

Anftn. Kvod ln» by 
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lus inquiry into tlie cause, instead of being reasoned out, is at 
once stated in the form of a dogma- a dogma of avIucIi he ivas 
not the author, but ivhich lie had borrowed from the Brahmani- 
cal philosophy And as lie is dogmatic m his assertion of 
cause, he is equally dogmatic m Ins assertion of its effect, mi- 
mediate and final The fact is that at tins stage he had 
abandoned Ins logic and closed the ejm of reason Avhich lie 
exhorted his disciples to keep ever open 

And vdiat is the chain of causes ’ It is his wheel of law 
and IS thus stated — 


Pieviom Buili 

(1) From Ignorance comes action 

(2) From action, consciousness 

(3) From consciousness, re-bnth 

Present Life 

(4) Fiom that new consciousness, name and (coiporeal) 
form, 

(5) From name and (coiporeal) form, the six fields,? e , 

the fields of sensation (? e , the six senses mcludmg 
the mind and their objects) 

(6) From the six fields, the contact 

(7) From contact, sensation 

(5) From sensation, desue {hi LrisJma — Thirst ) 

(P) From desire, clinging to existence {UpS^nn) 

{10) From chngmg to existence, being {BJuiv ” to be ”) 

Future Life 

{11) From bemg, re-birth 

{12) From re-birth, old age and death, pam, and lamenta- 
tion, snffermg, anxiety and suffenng 

This IS then his catena of causes Now let us understand 
the root cause. Ignorance Wliat does it mean ? It is ex- 
plamed by Buddh to mean ignorance of the foui sacied truths 
These are explamed by Sariputra as follows Not to know 
suffermg, friend, not to know the origm of suffering, not to kpoyv 
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thocxtitx*tlonof gufTcnriR thKOfnrnH l^cnllod Ipnomncr 
Not wring tlw* four mcrwl tnithnnH ilir\ nrt I ha\c w«mlcrc<l 
on tlip long path frtjm onr hlrth to nnnthrf now lu\\p I smi 
thrni the currmt of Itdng U ^t^ln^l«L Till' root of Knffrnng H 
dr^rmril thw h lirmrforwnrxl no tr hlrlh (') Ipnomtvr Itrlng 
then the coinimillou^ eTprrs Ion for Ignnmnee nf hufTering nn<l 
it* fourfold «‘«prel it Itrprt* nrtion Wljat nrtk>n then 
Tt 1* Qiqilainnl h\ Huetdh hhnsrlf In the following \vonh 
In Ihl* monk, O ill-rlple^ who thu-« gunni hini*<'lf *n«I rukw 
hi^ con clou’<ne?«. who I immo\*n1>l\ intent thereon in liol\ 
effort nrxl In hteadfo t in wlf^ulturr there nilw-* n h n^at Ion of 
plea'Otre Then he kn«iw* ft* follow* In tne Im ftti-^ n thi* 
plon urflhle eenvitlon ihl* hn* aHw-n from ft rAU "0 not without 
ft rftuw Wliere lie* thi* rftitw* ^ It lie* In tlii IhvK of min#* 
Hat thl* hwU of mine I* Imirrmanent ha* Uannie (or Irt'ti 
formerl) l^en ptoduml h\ rnnw*^ A plea umhle w'ltMtion 
the ettu*e of which Ite* in the lm|>erm*nmt onpinale*! rouw^ 
praliKT*! ltod\ how r*n It l»e pettnaneni Tlni* a* wHl with 
regnrtl to the 1 k* 1\ n to the plm umhle wiivii ion he eoninnl* 
InmK^U to the contempUtlon of lnip< mutiHiKT tmn iton 
ne-w caTior<rTKr rmunelatlon cTN^llun n-'ipnation W^nkj 
he conimllH himw'lf to thr contemplation of imjK*nnnnenct 
etc fiH well with regirtl to the 1 kw 1\ a* to the ]»lm urahle 
*ca*fttKm, he de***l* from nil Nenmlng or ptopen ll\ Im-eU on 
the both ami on ]tlca‘'Urahle ►en*fttion.” 

Ami then ngaln ms fiction I* mi, |)oss<*^loji ni\ nctlon 
i* mj Inheritnncc nix action I* the womh whkh Imr^ me M\ 
nclkm 1* tho meo to w hieh 1 am akin m\ action I* mx refuge {’) 
\MiAt oppeam to ft man to Iw hi* IkxIx i* In truth tho actions 
of hi* ]Mutt Htatc whkh then cuwumlng a form renliicxl through 
Id* cndeftxour lux* iKromo endowrd with ft tftngfhlo cxir 
tence (*) 

Now ft* ignorance Im* n moml >dde ki lux* nction It 
become* clear from the following cxplanjitinn 1( happen*, 
mj dbriplcs that a monk endowexl with faith enUoxxeil 

(») ii r xi-w N i fi jrf ri# 

(•) \dmj 
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With righteousness, endowed with lesignation, with -wisdom, 
communes thus with himseK ‘ Now then, could I, when my 
body IS dissolved in death, obtam re-birth m a powerful 
prmcely family ’ He thmks this thought, dwells on this 
thought, cheiishes this thought These actions (SanJchars) 
and internal conditions {V^ha'ts), which he has thus cherished 
withm him and fostered, lead to ]ns re-birth m such an 
existence This, disciples, is the avenue, this the path, which 
leads to re-birth m such an existence ”(^) Actions are, there- 
fore, om masters, and they are controlled by desires If a 
person reflects a sinless state of dehverance in action and m 
knowledge even m this present hfe, he -will “ by the destruction 
of sinful existence,” discover and behold for himself the sinless 
state of dehveiance in action and m knowledge even in this 
present hfe, and -will find m it his abode Such a person wJl 
never be re-bom.” 

We have, then, here the sum-total of the Buddhist law 
of causation. A man is born as a result of his past actions. 
If these actions are good and virtuous, the same law of 
causation which gave him birth, will prevent His re-birth. If, 
however, his actions are not -virtuous, he will be subject to 
re-birth, assuming the higher or lower form of hfe according 
to hiR actions This is the wheel of law “ The cham or 
Avheel of the twelve bases ” and the law of Kami 

One criticism this doctrme lends itself to, is that it 

f * 

postulates the contmuity of self, — the identity of that con- 
sciousness which, for convemence, the Buddhist designates 
the “ Ego ” Another thing is that the four Noble Truths 
only take note of human suffermg and assnnie that hfe is a 
suffering and nothing else , and that all good men -wish that they 
were never born Buddh would, of course, say all good men 
do so -wish and those who don’t are not good men. They 
are rooted to ignorance, because they have still to realize the 
four sacred truths It is just here where logic fails and 
religion begms. 


(1) Satikharitppntx Siitln 
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Tho BoddMstfl dwltteo thrto stupta from their Twelve 
Baa«” categorirod above Tho first two relate to the past 
Ufa, A man a ignorance in that life cou'od action and action 
conception and conaeloumwa then followthenitht stages of the 
present life while the last two refer to tho foture re*hirth- 
Tho (Ustinction la sureU artificial and the aovcml hmda might 
casU\ bo redoced. But they arc tho recognized Twelve 
Baacrt of the wheel or chain of tho Boddhl't DVimm and arc 
tho comcr-stono of their erred — second onU in Importance 
and wrtdness to the four sacred troths alreodv set onU 
^\e Have ao far dealt with conaciotumess, ita root and 
snhddiaTy canaes. \\o have next to turn to the doctnno of 
TO*birlh* and Mrvan and tho path leading up to them which 
occup> BO Urge a spvce In the canonical L\w aa to deservo a 
•eparato chapter 



CHAPTEiR Xni 


THE PATH TO NIRVAH 


What IS Nirvan ? 


p deal tliat all the ills 
due to one supieme 
mths and that if one 
flee fioni the fuitliei 
would obtani eternal 
b:oal of existence and 


Fioni the foiegomg discussion, it i| 
of life— -past, present and future are 
cause , Ignorance of the four sacred T] 
could master them, then life should be 
penis of re-birth , and the self of man 
repose in Nirvan — ^which is the final ^ 
which all beings should stnve for 

This 1 arses the question— what is 

attain it ? As out of the two, one is nl\ ^ ^ ^ 

1 . , , 1 ^ , , it, it IS lust as well to 

prize before he sets about tiymg to wm i ^ r xt £ 

v o [)riOT*l OT rviT^rrm'n 

mquue here the nature and descrif ^ 

which Buddhism calls for a hf e-long ^ 

o 1 ^ 1 1 4 , as a lamp oi me 

Sanskrit word, and means extmginshe(( 

Tn the Mahabharat it is used to denote 


Nnwan and how to 
lioie inteiested m the 
t as 

Nnwan foi 
Nil van IS a 


soul from the bodv and its re-umon with 


the hbeiation of the 
[the Supreme Spmt (^) 


Both m the Kiratar]uniya(^) and m th ^ . i ri i 

j . ^ 11. L . 1 Jtmction of mdividual 

used to connote annihilation, or total exl ^ ^ £ 

Tj, j , mg the continmtv of 

or worldly existence, but as also implyf ° 


consciousness accompamed by perpetual] 
faction or pleasure, as implymg the 
supieme bhss 

In the Dhamma'paSi it is used m at 
(a) as descriptive of a mental state eveij 


highest 


calm, lepose, satis- 
fehcitv and 


least three senses— 
i m this life , (b) as 

the state of immortahty after tins hfe ’ ^ place 

ivlncl. la no other than Heaven That 

fiom heaven as indicated in the Dhammai^ ^ 

“ 1 T. 1 1 1 go to hell , iighteous 

borne people aie bom again , evil-doers ® 


(1) Mahabharat 2 

Ktratarjumya 11 69 , 18 39 


ivatish XII 1 5 
(3) liaghi 
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^tropic* po to lu*nvLH tlio^ who orr frtv from nil worldl\ 
d(*>ir(^ nttoin Nmnn (') Now Nlnnn } nnl n phn for tin 
TfiK^s of t^il hkp n pamthM It I noi n Iin\rn hr thr 
itijoMiunt of rtfrn-Al Hi it i not rvm n incninl int< 
nttaijinl K after uvrr \lr\*nii iiw\ Ik* nttftinni r<|unll\ 

1 \ n jK*r^n m tin llfp tiunpr i< thr «np.l of 
tljp clrmmtH of thr bo*U the pfiat«M evil if one kfi»m* thi 
lrul\ that Nir\nii tlir hiphr>t hnppinr-^^ |M Ilralth the 
pmitO't of pfl" conlr*ntrTlnt'»‘ the 1*0*1 nrlir^ tro 1 i thr 
l>c*t of rrlntinn hip Nlrvar* the liipho*! lutpitinn*^ (*) Hut 
in the vrT\ rantr huttrn we find the term uv^l in a liifTrrrnt 
Kii‘«e dr>cripti\r of itiunorinlit\ nod n hm\en A roon 
he (the Hhikkhu) )ib« eon idm-fl the »*npin oml rIr*tmrtion 
of eWnvmtH (tAond \ of the IkxIn he fmiU Iwpplne* ami p ^ 
whlcli I>eIonr* to thov who know thr iniTuortftl (MrianV (') 
TIten opin TIjo wtpee who injure nnhuK nncl who 
oltenth control their IkwK lhr\ will pn to the unrlmnprol lo 
place (NirTBn) where if lhe\ hn%r pone lhr\ will euffer no 
more (*) A wi«e niid well lirhovnl ninn who known the 
mconinp of thl-< rhould epilekh elenr the wn\ llmt li-nel to 
Nirvan(‘r Tlie Hhikkhu wIiolicHmr^ with kiiulnc* who 
l-e liBpp\ in the eloctrinr of Huddli will rrnrh the quiet plare 
(Nirrnn) luippInrK^ nri inp from the ce^tlnn of natural 
inclinations (’) Tlie Hhikkhu full of eli hphl whni<< hap|)> 
In tlic elnrtnne of Huddh will rrarh the cjulet jiUre 
(Nirvan) luippIrK** eon Mlnp In the et-tMtlon of natural 
lnchnalkm*r ( ) 

It nppmr* that the HuddhI t llicora of Miatiti hna pa>M'eI 
tlirough K'vcml etnpen of rtnlution thmigli it i In no iiu'nnn 
clear wliether annihilation preceelrtl the mijirrine hllM or the 
latter pnxctleel the fonne r Hnifc^ror Max Mulkr ujUioleU 
the latter \lew (•) hut othene including Dr Olthnlierg iiuiintnln 
the former (‘ ) It npjienrrt that In the cnrlleiet teocldng^ of 
wiileli recortln art a\n{lahte Huddli iin]>lled if lie ellel not 

(I) l3JUMfP.>w IX lae I III M 0.1 u x\\.aniii It H n I ■? 

(1) Ik x\.r«i 1 1 K.ILI ju 4 1 /t \xi -an I IK y I n hB 

/fc XN ) loK n I CA. 1 1 i»ir* 

(‘w* xx\ an j 10 Hii I i" xxxix^ff 

(*) /4 Xt M MS I 10 mi I SK {»*) 

( ) U XX 310 1 10 M II I 70 
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express it, that it was the final extinction of hfe without 
residuum which could not sprout into a new life “The body 
of the Perfect One, 0 disciples, is cut off from the stream of 
becoming As long as hm body subsists, so long will gods and 
men see him , if his body be dissolved, his life runs out, gods 
and men shall no more behold him “ Dissolved is the 
body, extmct is perception , the sensations have all vanished 
away The actions have found their repose the consciousness 
has sunk to its rest ” (®) “ Where there is heat, coolness is 
also found, so also where there is the three-fold fire the fire of 
love, hate and infatuation — the extmction of the fire (Nirvan.) 
must be sought”. (®) And there are other passages which 
throw no clear hght on the subject Some of them are clearly 
poetical , as for instance, his seimon at Gaya where he 
speaks “ Everything, 0 Bhikkhus, is m flames And what 
IS m flames ’ Everything, with the fire of lust, of ignorance, 
with the anxieties of birth, decay, death, gaef, lamentation, 
suffering, dejection, and despair Becoming weary of all that, 
he divests himself of passion , by the absence of passion he 
is made free , when he is free, he becomes aware that he is 
free , and he realwes that re-burth is exhausted , tliat holiness 
IS completed , that duty is fulfilled , and that there is no further 
return to this world ” {*) This is Nirvan m the first sense , 
and there are passages which suppoii; it m the second sense 
But these and such passages do not go far enough to describe 
the state, or condition or place to winch the Buddhist looks 
forward to as his ultimate goal 

This ambiguity contmues to iiervade the doctrme even 
up to the age of Kmg Menander (reigned 140 116, 110 BC ) 
whose questions on the subject ehcited from the sage Nagsen 
rephes which may now be examined. Being questioned about 
Nuvan he says m one place that it was a condition of the 
mind and he explains " Nirvan exists, 0 Nmg And it is 
perceptible to the mind. By means of bjs pure heart, refined 
and straight, free from obstacles, free from low oravmgs, 

{i-) Bhamajal Suita (end) cited per (^) Buddhvamsa . qf M V 12124; 

Oldenborg Bwdifiiism 266 13 SBE 134,136 

(*) Vdan (4) jvf v 1 31-2-4 , 13 S B E 134,185 
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that dL*cipk* of the Noble Or>e >fcho ha* foUj attained can 
6CC \lrvnn 

K Tlicn vhal Sir Xlrmn T Such a Mnan (I 
mean) m can l)c explained In flmiBe^ Connnee 
me In argument hem far the fact of lU existence 
can 1*0 explainer! h\ rimlljea t 
\ T« there auch a tldnp O Kjnp aa wind ? 

K ^ca, of course 

N Show it to me then I pn\\ \ou O King 
whetber In ita colour or its form whether as 
thin or thick or abort nr kmp P 
K Bui wind Nag«cn cannot be pointed out in that 
vra\ It ia not of mch a nature llmt it can bo 
taken into the hand or wpicered But it exlMa 
all the Rune 

N If 5 *oa can t dicrw me the wind then ihero can t 
bo such a thing 

A But I know there Nagwn. That wind exiata, 
I ora convinced though I cannot ehow it to vou. 

K ^^cll juit eo O King doea Nlrvan exist tlunigh 
it cannot bo ehown to x ou in colour or In fomu 
K Very good* Nogsen 1 Tliia is ao and I accept it na 

JOU B0> (') 

According to Nogsen Nitvanlsonl^ a atato of tlio mind t 
and as ho later pointed out It Is all blisa* and there Is no 
IntenningUng of pain in it (*) It is the dawn of a 
Idglicr wisdom when man aces trulj the \anlt\ of life ami all 
things in it It is that mental state of composiiro wlicn 
having rcaUicd tho true stato of tho worldlj appoxeeptions, 
tho ralnd fcols an Inward gkm in its own light whi^ has come 
from tho dispelling of ignorance. Those who are in quest 
of Nimm* afflkt their minds and bodies. It is true restrain 
tbemsolvca in standing walking sitting lying and In food, 

(i) ^aimi IV— 7 1 I an «. 1L I {*) Ik. i\— JUM , M a n 1 
iM inT i«a lu. 
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suppress their sleep, keep then senses m subjection, abandon 
their very body and their hfe But it is aftei they liave 
thus, in pam, sought aftei Nnvan tliat tliey enjoy the Nirvan 
which IS bhss unalloyed — as teachei-s do, the bliss of knowledge 
Thus IS it, 0 King, that Nirvan is all bliss , and there is no 
pam mingled ivith it For Nirvan is one tlnng, and the pain 
another” (^) 

“ And if you ask— ‘ How Nnvan is to be known?’- it is 
by freedom from distress and dange), by confidence, by peace, 
by calm, by bliss, by happmess, b}'^ dehcaci’', by purity, by 
freshness ” (®) But as he pioceeds, Nagsen converts the 
present mental bhss into a mental bhss aftei death, for he 
says “ Just, 0 King, as a man who, ventuimg into a strange 
land, has lost Ins V'^a}'’, on becoming awaie of a path, free from 
jimgle, that will lead him home, bounds forv^aid along it, 
contented in mjnd, exulting and rejoicmg at the thought 
‘ I have found the ivay at last i’ just so in lura vlio perceives 
the msecunty of transitory birtlis, tlieie arises the thought 
' All on file is this endless becoming, biinimg, and blazing I 
Full of pam is it, and despair >’ If only one could reach a 
state in winch there were no becoming, theie would then be 
calm, that would be sweet, the gettmg nd of aU these defects, 
the end of cravings, the absence of passion, peace, Nirvan ' 
And therewith does his mind leap foiward mto that state m 
which there is no becoming, and then has he found peace, 
then does he exult and rejoice at the thought ‘A lefuge have 
I foimd at last ” And he stnves vith might and mam along 
that path, searches it out, accustoms himself tliorougldy to it, 
to that end does he make fiim his self-possession, to that end 
does he hold fast m effort, to that end does he rcmam steadfast 
m love (towards aU beings in all the worlds) and still to that 
doas he direct his mind agam and agam, until gone fai beyond 
the transitory, he gams the Real, the highest frmt (of Arliatslup) 
And when he has gamed that, 0 King, the man v^ho has oidered 
his hfe anght has reahsed (seen face to face) Nnvan ” (®) 

(1) IV— 8— 185 (3) rV— 81— 300, 201 

(2) Mihnda IV— 8—196 



Tlii^ dUquWtion mnlM ctw^fu ion a Uttlo worm* confounded 
Hitherto Nopsen wns clctir—flt an\ mtr on one point nitnirh 
t!mt Vln^n vra* a rtntc of mental l)cntitude arising from 
knoia ledge But now tlje clrrlc of Vjnrnn ii i\idened even to 
the Mate after life -nhleli mls^ the question once moro 
what the Boddhi'^tlc eemreptkm of future life nrxl what place 
Im Nlnan in it I 

Tlie^ questions ^ete jmt to \npMm In the King though 
unfortunnteh urieonrM'etcsl with the qui*stloii nf Nirran Tlie 
King aaked Nnp?en Is then an\ one who after dc-ath is not 
re-indindoaliscfl 

iS Some arc ao, and aonie not 

A ^\^o arc th<n ! 

A A rinfal being Is Ttsindlvkluall'^l a ainlevs one is 
not 

A Will vou Ik* rc-imhvhluall-ed I 
N If wlien 1 die 1 dio with rTOving for e\i tener in Tn\ 
heart \ea but if not no (*) 

But would tliCTc l)c the contlmuls of eon'<4ou nra. the 
prcfiervatlonof thelndhiduallt} the aurMrnl of tlia ego? Ac 
cording to Kagwn jes but with this dlffprcnee tlwl thecons- 
ciou«neas In tlio two egos would %*ni> It is like milk which 
wlicn once taken from the cow turns after a lapse of time Ilrat 
to curda atxl then from curds to butter and then from butter 
to ghcc, (*) Kow would it Ik* right to aa> tliat thn milk was 
Uic Bamo thing aa the curds or tho butter or the glicc ? 

Certabdj rwt but tho\ aro producctl out of it 
lust RO O King la (ho continulU of a poraon or thing 
maintained— ono comes into liclng another pnaaca awnN and 
tho rc-blrtli la, aa It were siraultoncoua. Thua neither aa tho 
eamo nor os another docs a man go on to tho laat jilaco of hla 
aclf-conaclouancsa. (*) 

(1) iiUIW n— « I UKIM Ml (*) tkrta*dUrtt»f** 

,ll 3 7t U HTLI 7« (q JL/U<M II 3}UaiLU«lft3 
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This he explains ui answer tp a furfchei question 

K “ When you speak of tiansnugration, Nagsen, what 
does that mean ? 

N’ “ A being bom liere, 0 King, dies heie Having died 
here, it springs up elsewhere Having been bom there, then 
it dies Having died there, it spnngs up elsewhere That ls 
meant by transmigration’ ’ 

K. ‘ ‘ Give me an illustration ’ ’ 

W. “ It IS hke the case of a man who after eating a mango, 
should set the seed m the ground From that a gieat tree would 
be produced and give fruit And there would be no end to the 
succession, in that way, of mango trees” (") 

The cessation of these re-births is Nirvan Tins was tlie 
answer to another, 

“ The king said ‘ Is cessation Nirvan ?’ 

” Yes, your Majesty.” 

Being asked to explain how, he gives the same explanation 
he had given before, namely, that re-birth ceases, if there is 
no craving for re-birth (^) But the king might have added 
What does a man care, if he is re-born or not, so long as he is 
not conscious of it, and since consciousness is the sole nexus 
between his present self and his future re-mcarnation, what 
does it matter to him what and lyliere he is born ? 

This IS an aspect of the question which did not trouble 
Nagsen or his royal questioner. 

He was, however, certam that Nirvan itself is free from 
the law of Karm, though its author is a sport of it. “ All bemgs, 
0 King, who are conscious, are Karm-born, spring into existence 
as the result of Karm, Fire, and all things growing out of seeds, 
are cause-bom (the result of a pre-exLStmg material cause) 
The earth, and the hells, water and wmd — aU these are season- 
bom (depend for their existence on seasons connected with 
weather) Space and Nirvan exist mdependently alike of Karm 

^1) Mihnda n 6 9 , 36 S B E 1^0 


(2) Ib n 4-0, 36 S B E 106, 107, 
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and canao, and soasona. Of Kirran 0 King it cannot bo tald 
that It la Karm bom or haa not boon, or can bo produced^ that 
it la past or futnro or present that it la porcoptlblo h\ tho cyo 
or tho noso or tho car or tlio tongno or bv tho aenso of touch. 
But it la poreopUblo, 0 King by tho mind B\ raenna of his 
pure heart rofiiKfd and ttralght free from tho obstocloSi free 
from low omvinga, that dlaoiplo of tho Noblo Ono who haa fuU\ 
attained can Bco Nlrvnn. (*) 

So far then, wo have made voiy littlo progress In our Inqulr} 
We have onlv loamt that Klrvan U a itato of mental bcotltude 
arising out of knowledge. Aa such, it 1$ an Indiridual state of 
tho mind, and not a rocoptaolo for all snoh minds. \\ hotever 
conaclousncsa goca to establish a man a Identity la whollv lost 
by his death, though tho effect of hia consdons life •oraeljow 
out hvea him and it la that Insorutablo rtsiduinn which following 
the romoraclcaa law of Karra either cornea to rest In a Nlrvan — 
on eternal beatitude or breaks forth Into a new life with its per 
ennial tulTcnng and death. 

But aa provioual^ suggested, this was tho nebulooa state 
of tho doctrine, thecentro andolreumfcrrcDce of which wero neither 
moasured nor defined. It was tho adoption of tho Brahmanio 
doctrine of Nlrvan with Ita central figure left out But tho 
leaving out of Brahm created difOculties and while it was easy 
to concave of a blcsacd aoul moving Its oonsoiousneas, perhaps 
an impenum m impeno therein — os a link of its past self it 
became difficult to define a mental blesscdnosB with refortmeo 
to past and futuro lives. Not only tho absence of a central 
unifying spirit, but tho absence of a local habitation detracted 
from tho realization of on abstruao oonoept, tho difiloultj of 
which was not reduced by tho ollminntbn of oven tho Soul from 
the body of the dootrlnc. 

It was tho ono drawback of tho doctrine which in order 
to bo more popular had to bo furUur mntorlaUxed and as will 
be seen from what has passed before, tho ^lalmyan school 
had to ouuVuLt Nlrvan into a pleasant paradise where the 

p) uoind* IV 7 II I M an n. it? loi, 
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souls of the emancipated Bhiklchus and lay saints would 
revel ui the leflection of then past hves and enjoy m com- 
panson the beatitude and peace of their self-earned immoitahty 

To complete the picture, not only the soul was replaced hut 
also personal Clod and with him a batalhon of lesser gods, and 
all the paiaphernaha of demi-gods, saints and those who had 
earned their right to Nirvan, but weie still lingering in the 
earthly region At what stage, these changes came about we 
know not, as we have nothing to fix the chronological sequence 
of Buddhistic thought oi events , and it is a serious draw back, 
though mevitable But nevertheless we have this fact to le- 
member that Nirvan, whatever it may have been, -whatever 
it may have become and whatever it may be — ^was at no time 
annihilation or nothmgness, smce annihilation is mconsistent 
■with consciousness and Nirvan -w^as the very assence of higher 
consciousness At some stage, it became not a state but a place 
and that place is none other than paradise Two SuHtas deal 
with it They are the larger and smaller Suhhvah Vyuha which 
are the rehgious scriptures of the IMahayan school dommatmg 
China and Japan, in which latter country these two Subtias 
possess special authority They both describe the land of bliss 
to which the devout and -virtuous go , tliat destmation according 
to the larger, being determined by ment, according to the 
smaller by devotion. Th ese are amongst the discourses of Buddh , 
alleged to have been dehvered m the last year of his life to Vai- 
dehi, the consort of King Bimbeshwar, who was disgusted -with 
the wickedness of her son Ajatshabru She approaclied Buddh 
and he instructed her mto the three good actions which would 
entitle her to be bom m the land of Bliss These passports 
to heaven compromise— wordlj’- goodness, good moiahty and 
good practice Tins paradise is m charge of Amitabha Buddli 
and Nirvan means notlung more and notlimg less than the 
transfer of a devotee from this earth to that one, for ever 

“ After this, the blessed Anand thus spoke to the Bhagwat 
‘0 Bhagwat, has that Bhikkshu Dharmakar, the noble-minded 
Bodhisatv, after having obtamed the highest perfect know- 
ledge, passed away, lia-vmg entered Nnwan, oi has he not yet 
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been crUiglitcncd nnd doca ho dwrcH now remain impport liim 
•elf and tench tho law ? 

Tile Bhngwal j«ald Jsot indce<1 0 Annnd luw that 
Tathagat iMWttl awav norhashonot vet come I)Ut the Tnilm 
gat tho hol\ , after ha\*ing ohtalnctl tho hiphent perfect know 
ledge dwclhi now remain" ^pporta Idnwlf and tenehe" the 
law in tho wedem quarter In the Buddh count r\ dLtant from 
thw world bv a liumlred thousand myt//* of KoIlh of Buddh 
countrk*, in tho work! which h called 5MlAro/i (*) being called 
Amitabha—tho Tathgat hoU and fulU enllghtcnod He la 
imrroanded b\ Innumerable llodhi"at\'Ti", and \mp*b|ppod In 
cndlcaa Shra\al>^ and In po^acralon of the entiles porfeclinn of 
his Buddh count n ”(0 

Hero then there was a defined ami definite objective 
Nirvan was mcrcU tho atalo of blUs In paradl'o to wliicli tho 
Blesacd were called on tho itrcngth of their atock of merit. 
This Is tho third rlcw of Xlrran i and since SulArnh ] liad 
been compo"cd before 2.»2 A D when aceonllng to the followetw 
of the sect of Oodoaldn (tho sect of Pure land ) whoac 
chief authontj tlwt work i" It* coplea were taken from India 
to China it mav then be taken for prnnte«l tlial the new 
view mu"t lia>o held tho field at least for nmnj \eani l>efon 
that dote 

Tlio dcniicns of till* Boddldst Parodbe liclong to two 
claaaefl. Tlioto with full faith In thdr futnro arc bom to enjoy 
tho Ufo of Sukli\atl unfettered bj anj rculriotiona but thoao 
who have died, doubting tho perfect and unfailing knowledge 
of Buddh liavo to paa* through o period of probation in tlio 
calyx of lotus, tUl tlioy have amassed a itooU of merit to bo 
free to Bit cross-legged in tho lotos-flowers (*) 

In anotlicr Suttra it la saklt Ho who has entered on 
tho patli of tho Bodhlsatvas shouW thu* franio Ida thought 
All beings must bo dollvorod bj mo in tho perfect world of 

0) Smikr^ 8 th ^ (>) |4D fl R 1 37 3t 

kI«v r (>) 5 kAr^Ul 1 4t H.n.1 P3 Q3. 
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Nil van, and yob aftei I hare thus dehrered tliese beings, no 
beuig has been dehveied” (’^) 

The state of immortahty otheiwose than m the local 
paiadise of the Buddh is nowhere contemxilated From the 
foregomg, it seems clear that the Buddliist Nirvan is neither 
extmction nor aiimbdation, nor the state of spiritual beatitude 
m this life, but that which is attamable after death as a result 
of the accumulation of a sufficient stock of merit, such stock 
of merit bemg only that preached by Buddh and no other (®) 

A close study of the Suthas and the Buddhist scriptures 
generally and remembermg the class of persons to whom they 
were addressed and who flocked to receive the new dispensa- 
tion, a suggestion forces itself upon one that the two aspects 
of the salvation adumbrated m them ma}’^ not necessarily hare 
been divided by cbstance of time, and it may be that the great 
Teacher had always kept m view the dual aspects of his 
dootrme which may have formed a part of his esotenc and 
exoteric teaclimgs respectively Tliat he could not liave addressed 
the same words to bis audience of var^ung mental cahbre seems 
beyond question Nor would lus creed have been the as- 
tounding success it was, if he had offered his disciples in the 
outer temple the poor consolation of endmg m nothing The 
idea IS too revolting to the human mind, even to those who 
though nurtmed m the lap of modem science, yet hug 
to their bosom a behef that somehow man’s personahty must 
survive the ravages of time To Buddh, who liad consecrated 
his life for the alienation of human snffenng, virtue was 
doubtless its own reward, and it is all that hts Nirvan as 
producing mental bliss means and could have conveyed to the 
adept disciples But to the generahty of his followers the bait 
had to be a moie attractive one, not necessarily tliat which the 
Mahayan school afterwards offered, but its germ lay in the 
human aspiration for a longer and better hfe free from the 
troubles and turmoil of this life, m a hfe beyond. 


(1) VoprachhedtL (“Tlie diamond cutter”) {*) 16 8 S B E 111). 
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One need «yirccl\ suggest t!uit t1io-*o who took the vow muH 
not hare If then gnvutho least reflection to tlie life thc\ were 
U\ing ond the Mcnficc« the\ were to make Iwn drami to 
the new faith without Iwlng at'mrcd of nt ler^t tlie hojto of n 
belter life. Ono of hli Bhlkkhus wished to put tlie bald do^lnne 
of his creed to tho test In suggesting suicide as the be*»t means 
of shortening the sufferings. Hut Buddh wiw tlio first to 
icprimatKl him for his foll\ This Is wlmt he sahl A brotlur 
Is not O Bhvklius to commit suicide whosoever does m> sliaU 
be dealt with according to tho law f‘) Tlicn n^ked MilinJn 
of the Mge Nagson» How do \*oti reconcUo this with the siew 
tlmt life is n suffering ? On thlsgrouml replnsl the Mge 
that future hirllis dCj"end upon tho man h sctlons In tliis 
ond thov* must bo for tho good of mankind. 

Another crucial test was otTcred in the suggestion that 
if Ufo la A foiflmng wh) Khould not Inaction mitigate it But 
he wna equalh against inact Km. Uloo’ sit up what is the 
u« of a*our slccjilng to tho*o who ore sick pierced h\ the 
Borrow (of pain) and Miflenng wliat sleep Is there T (*) 

To him tho Idenl life waa tho life of human KTcke of 
aeraiec to all sentient beings, his eosmopolltnn sainpathles his 
abounding loa c for those who luwl fallen and tluce who became 
sulHracrgcd in the socbl order — this Ls jiroNrsl h\ the fact that 
ho chose for ids disciple his own lwirl>cr enllstcil in his Order 
fallen women, dined with them open!) refusing tho more 
sumptuous hospitality of the Ueml of the powerful Lieehavi 
rulers. And never In Ids Ufo did ho prcacli or pmetlso a creed 
wlikh did not mako Iiuman acrrico tho be-nll and the end all 
of his cartliU existence Such cxaltrrl nlliarism could not have 
been forced upon a clan or a people who liad llltlo pruvIouB 
preparation to appreciate or occept tho poUcj of scIf-cfTaccmcnt 
and abnegation of the ordlnarj amenities of Ufc Ono b« 
merely to imagine tho aoU in wldch tho seed was laid, tlio 
hostile dements by wlUch it waa imrroundcd to conoludo tluxt 
tho Mrvon ho liad forcsliadowcd could never liavo liccn an 

p} J/CfW*. 14 1)131 8.U.I..»T3 m Kmimtr* 10 -<1 1 It 8.11.1 tl 
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absorption into Nothing, an anmlnlation of all-gathering hopes, 
with the only piospect held out that when the grave closed 
over the sufferer it closed hm hfe-story for ever, and there was 
nothing left to gam, because there was nothing left to preserve. 
Such was mdeed the doctrine of Ajifc, the hair-attired ascetic, 
whom he heartily denounced He could never have told his 
Bhikkhus that what he was offermg was the same thing m 
another gmse Nor was he enamoured of the Sankhya doctrine. 
He had early m hm career met its doctors and found them 
wanting His was a creed which revolted against inaction 
His was a mission of human service His was the ideal of the 
Great Eennnciation Was it ever possible without a return ? 
He had striven for and succeeded m moving the masses to 
accept Ins Gospel 

If the destmy to winch he drew his adherents was 
no better than that m Hinduism, it would have 
sufficed to kill his movement at its very mception. His 
Nirvan must then have been more attractive even to the lay 
mind People do not readily forsake then selfish uistmcts 
merely to ]om a new cause, least of all the Indian who was 
till then whoUy uninured to the call of social seivice. The 
Indian’s cieed was the creed to hie from society to the sohtude 
of the forest or a hemutage To him the social call had never 
had any meanmg \Vould Buddh have, even by his magnetic 
personahty, turned the tide of human mdifference to active 
mmistenng angels m other peoples’ suffermgs ? Could he by 
Ins clarion call have made the yeoman abandon his plough, bis 
wife and cluldren and don the tattered rags of a hf e-long mendi- 
cant, without any notion of what he was doing and what 
bis actions may bring bim to ? The very question seems 
mipertment 

Professor Max Muller seems, therefore, nearer the mark 
when he opmes that what Buddh taught m bis theory of 
Nirvan was not the extmction but the completion of bemg 
It may be that the later metaphysicians have imdoubtedly 
associated it with Nothing as its objective But that was 
their conclusion, not liis teaching To him and bis disciples 
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Xirvan aas nothing more than tho entrj of tho epint upon It« 
rest an eternal l)catitude wlucli m Iiiglvl> ctaltc<l qIxao 
tho jo^*8 of hereafter os it h nbovo tho of tho tmn*itor} 
world. Would not tho Profearor ohIjs a religion, aliicli lanil'^ 
08 at lost in tho Notldng ccftw, to Ik> a rchgion 7 It a-oukl no 
longer bo what every religion ought to be and purports to be 
— a btidgo from tho temporal to tho eternal but it aould be a 
dcluffivo gnng^nv, whicli iraddcnlj breaks off ond shoots a 
man just when ho faneicfl ho lias rcacbcd the goal of llio eternal 
into the abi*S3 of anniliUation (') 

ChildoTB iokcfl tho samo view in his Pall Ihetlonarv (*) 
holding that by Nlrvan Is meant Uio condition of tho perfect 
saint In whom tho fl\o Lhnn<iaa nro still to tho fore but 
tho desire which chains to being iscvtinct So nh\s Davids 
What then is Nirvan wliScU mcuivs simply going out 
extinction 7 (it being quite clear from wlmt lias gono licforc 
that tills cannot bo the cidinction of a soul) It is tlio 
extinction of that sinful grasping condition of mind otkI heart 
which would otherwise, according to tluj great m\ sterj of Karma 
bo tho cauflo of renewed Individual existence. That oxlstcneo 
is to bo brought about by and runs parallel nitll, tho growth 
of tho opposite condition of mind and heart and it la complete 
when that oppodto conditkm is reached. Nlrvan is thereforo 
the samo thing as sinless etilm state of mind and If translated 
at all may best perhaps bo rendered holiness —holiness, 
that Is in tho Buddhist sense perfccl peace Qoodnev and 
ipisdom ” (*) So Keith Tlio end ^ the meditatious of tho 
disoiplo Is to lend to tho final Intuition of tho four noblo 
truths which brings with it the recognition that there is no 
chance of ro-blrth. 

‘ This Is the cescnlial foot of Nirvan ; tlio monk is 
freed from tho intoTiramts or defilement s (‘) of desire 
of becoming of fnlso views, of ignorance all appetite, all 
aversion, all doTlnnwi and oonfurfon ore departed tho 
outward form remains, it is true, whilo life lasts, but 


(l) latro, no(E»r' Doil^gUah 
-P*r*biw- XXXlX 

(*) p-p 117 tn. 
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the essential lesult is achieved, and what happens to the 
monk ivhen physical death sets in, cannot alter the fact , we 
can imderstand how the Biiddh was willing to rule such ques- 
tionings out as inadmissible, because he had formed a conception 
of the Bummum bonum as Nirvan, which provided for its bemg 
attained m his life ” (^) And it gave the person who had at- 
tamed it, not only mental bliss, but a wider field of mtellectual 
and spmtual vLSion. “ It was, while life lasted, a state of ex- 
tremely marked psyschic powers, conferrmg on the samt powers 
of a vaiied, and to western ideas, incongiuous Icind The first 
13 tlie powei of peroeivmg the mtei -relation of consciousness 
and the body , and tins leads to the second, liighei frmt of the 
powei to cieate a body made by, oi of mind, a conception to 
winch we ov e, it may be feared, the astral bodj^ of spiritualism 
and other folhes Then he enjoys magic powei , he can multiply 
himself and become one agam , be visible or minsible, penetrate 
a wall as if air, oi the ground as if watei , walk on water, fly 
hke a bird m the sky, touch sun and moon, and reach m body 
the heaven of Bralmi ” (*) 

But these supernatural powers were claimed at a much 
later stage, and it is permissible to doubt whether they were not 
excrescences added on to the doctrme with the mediseval 
corruption of the creed 

However, it is now generally agreed that Nirvan calls for 
nothing more than the destruction of desire and that it is attam- 
able even m this hie. But this is its commencmg stage , does 
it survive death ? That it did, is supposed by numerous texts ; 
but it does not appear to have been a part of the ongmal doctrme 
which vas first conceived by what it was not. There is, 0 
disciples, a state where there is neither earth nor water, neither 
light nor air, neither mfimty of space, nor infinity of reason, 
nor absolute void, nor the co-extinction of perception, neither 
this world nor that world, — ^both sun and moon. That, 0 dis- 
ciples, I term neither commg, nor going, nor standing, neither 
death nor birth It is without basis, without procession, without 


(1) Buddhist Philosophy — 128 


(2) 16,— 129 
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ctwation tliat is tho rnd of wrrow (*) Tlicro i.'^ 0 (li-*- 
ciplcs, an unborn^ unoriglnatwl nnorcatctl unfomtcd Wen. 
thoro not 0 di^plc^ thin unborn iinonginated uitoienteil 
unformed thcro would bo no ponrfbfo exit from tho world of 
tho bom^ originated created formc<i. (*) 

Boddh himself did not go bexonj tlun definition Wlicn 
ho wa.n questioned upon Its sutrixnl after death ho did not assert 
or dcn\ its cXLntcncc Bv leaving tho matter unoxjilained 
tho Buddh allowod men to fmmo their own conceptioan of tho 
futuro of tho cnlightcrwd man after dcatli tlioso nlio enter 
talned strong desires for somo perraonent form of life oxen after 
liberation^ wore os entitled to clicnsh tlio hope as aero others 
to accept utter annihilation as tho duo result and we rcallj 
have no means of sajmg to wluit proportion of tho dlvl 
pics, either prospect would appeal western analogies show 
•ufEcicntlv that there aro many canwNt thinkers, who bclicxc 
in tho rcalitj and purpose of tho umxorae — ahich the 
Boddli did not — and xxt accept tho destruction of th<' 
Individual on deoth with satisfaction or resignation. It lias, 
however been urged tliat wo connot suppose that bo able 
a thinker as tJio Buddh a*as witliout personal convictions on 
Boch a vital issue even though ho mav havo deemed on good 
grmmds that it was neither advantageous nor nccessan to ex 
plain bis oplnkma to Ids disciples. 

Hero again, wo arc confronted with boro posnbititlcs 
it is qirito legitimate to hold that tho Buddh was a 
genuino ognostk tliat Iio liad studied the xarious 
systems of kicos prevalent in Ida daj without dcnving 
any greater satisfaction from thorn tlian anj of us to-dav 
do from tho study of modem svstems, and tliat ho lind no tea 
soQcd or other conviction on tlio matter (*) One tlung is 
certain tliat when his inquirers oaked him tho question 
bo did not vouohsafo anything but a lUMi-committal roplx And 
his rcnonciabon of tho pantheism of tho Upanialiods, and his 
familar allusion to tlio flamo, mokes one seriously reflect whotlicr 
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to lus o^^^l adept pupils he Imd not confided )ns view tliat they 
need not look forwaid to the survival of Nirvan after death 
“ World and the self are one , thus shall I be after the death 
eternal, firm, ever-lastmg, not subject to change, hlce the ever- 
lasting one , thus shall I stay, is not that, 0 monks, a meie 
complete doctrme of the fools ?” (^) “ As the flame blovm 

dowji by the vehemence of the wmd goes out, and can be named 
no more, even so the sage, liberated from mdividuahty, goes 
out and can be named no more ” (^) 

This view IS echoed by Di Oldenbeig, who, on the authority 
of the earher texts, holds that Buddh meant by Nirvan 
nothing else than anmlulation, and that the gloss of eternity 
IS a later doctrme. He aigues tliat the fact that Buddh v'as 
ever non-committal as to the existence of the ego made it impos- 
sible for him to have prescnbed for an etermty mcompatible 
with it, and mcomprehensible mthout it He, therefore, opmes 
that Buddh. at any late, did not prescribe foi any other Nirvan 
He meets Prof Max IMuUer’s argument as to the impossi- 
bihty of such a rehgion by suggesting that what might appear 
impossible m the West is not equally impossible to the East. 

In the sultiy, dreamy stillness of India, thouglits sprmg and 
glow, otherwise than m the cool air of the West. Perhaps what 
IS here beyond conprehension, may there be comprehensible, 
and if we reach a pomt which is to us a limit of comprehension, 
we shall permit much to pass and stand as incomprehensible, 
and await the future, which may bring us nearer the solution 
of the enigma ” (®) The last explanation has already been 
met by what has been stated before And as to the other ob- 
jections, it is perfectly true that Buddh never committed himself 
to any pronouncement on the existence or non-exjstence of 
the ego, but the argument is purely metaphysical, and Buddh 
was not a metaphysician m the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
(^) but a rehgious teacher 

As stated before, his reasoning was mamly a posteiiori 
and not a jinan He was eonvmced that hfe was a 

(1) Buddhist Philosophy 66 (3) Buddhism — 208 

(2) Siittampata, lOli , Majjhima Nilay h) He deBpieod dogmas— Aihal,avagga 

I 487 16 , 10 S B E 166 , »6 1, 10 S B E 164 
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Bofltiriiig and he ■was trying to find a cnre. He was pre 
pared to go as far as it was necesBary for his purposes, 
but he wiselv turned back at a pomt where he found the question 
had ceased to be praotlcaL For had he not said, when asked — 
whether the world is evedastlng or linuted by bounds of tune? 
He anaweiod But when ai^ one does not understand a 
matter and does not know it then a strsightforward man aays: — 
I do not understand that, I do not know that. (‘) Malunkya 
preeaee the query whereupon ho tolls him plainly his mahihty 
to dispel hia ignorarKw on that point adding that it was no draw 
back to accept his teaching so far as it went. If a peioun 
gtruok by a pcnaoned aouw were to say to the physician oaUed 
in, to h^d hia wound, I shall not aHoW my wound to he treated 
until I know who the man is 1^ whom I have been wounded, 
whether he la a Kshatriya, a Brahman, a Vaishva or a Shodra, 
or if he said I shall not allow my wound to be treated, until 
I know what they call the man who has wounded me and of 
whatfAmiTyhe is,whetherheiatall,orffman or of ndddl© stature, 
and how his weapon was made, with which he struck me, what 
would the end of the oa«e be t— The man would die of his 
wound Therefore Malunkya putta, whatever has not been 
revealed by me, let that remam unrevealed, and what has been 
revealed, let it be revealed, (•) 

In one of his dlacourses, whfl© denying the existence of 
soul he admits the exlstenoe of mmd. A General of the Army 
who was by occupation a Jain, questioned him upon the doc- 
trine of inaoticHi which Boddh repudiated- He was sataafled, 
but there was an officer among the retinue who heard of the 
dlsoourse between the Blessed One and the General, and there 
was seme doubt left in hia heart. 

This mftn came to the Blessed One, and said It Is 
saifl O Lord, that the Shremnn Gaotam deidee the existence 
of the souL Do they who say so speak the truth, or do they 
heei false wltneas egpinrt the Blcoscd One ? 

And the Blcfflcd One said There is a way in which 
those who say so are Bpp»tmg truly of me on the other bnjvl 

(1) Ktdmainkfm OmAi ; U^hiata (>) Ih 
va«r— 1-4M 
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theie IS a way in winch those ivho say so^ do not speak truly 
of me ’ 

“The Tathagat teaches that theie ls no self He "ttho 
saj'^s that the soul is his self, and that the self is the thmker of 
oui thoughts and the actor of oui deeds, teaches a wrong doc- 
tmie which leads to confusion and darkness 

“ On the other hand, the Tathagat teaches that there 
IS nnnd He who understands by soul, nnnd, and says that 
mind exists, teaches the truth which leads to clearness and 
enlightenment ” 

Hie officer said “ Does then the Tathagat mamtain that 
two things exist ’ — that which we perceive mth our senses 
and that which is mental ?” “ Said the Blessed One ' Verdy 

I say mito you, your mmd is mental, but that which you per- 
ceive with youi senses is also mental There is nothing within 
the world or without, which either is not mmd or cannot become 
mind Theie is a spintuahty in all existence, and the very clay 
upon which we tread can be changed mto children of-trutlu’ ”(^) 

But tins was an ambiguous repty winch may or may not 
have satisfied the officer. To other questioners he was less 
committal For instance, when the wandering monk Vachagot 
asked him where theie was the soul (aita), the Blessed One was 
silent, and still remamed silent when he lejieated his question. 
The monk then left lum, whereupon Anand asked him whv he 
had not lephed to the monk’s question He said “ If I had 
answered the ego is,’ then that would have confirmed the 
the dootrme of the Samans and Biahmans who beheve m per- 
manence But if I had said ‘ the ego is not,’ then that 
would have equally confirmed their doctrme ” 

He then added “ All existences are non-ego ”(*) Tn the 
same Sut)a there is another discourse on the same subject. 
Another monk, Yamalc had asked his great disciple Sanputra 
the same question, upon which Sanputra drew him to a Socratio 
dialogue and easily nonplussed him But he himself vouchsafed 
no reply He asks his questioner 


(I) Came 11, 130, 131. 


(2) Samyvtta Nxkay — Vol 3. 
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How thinkpst thou fncnd \nmak — is tho Tathagat 
identical with tho corporeal form 7 (*) Host thou liold this ? 

I do not ra^ fiknd 

Is tho Tatliagol identical with the sensations, the per 
ceptionJS tho Sanskar* tho consciousness 7 HcM thou hold 
this? 

I do not, my friend 

How thinkesl thou friend \nmak Is tho Perfect Ono 
comprised in tho corporeal formtf*) Dost thou Itold this? 

I do not my fncrKl 

Is tho Perfect Ono separate from the corporeal form ? 
Dost thou hold this ? 

I do not friend. 

Ho^^ thinkest tliou fnend \aniak, are tho corjwrcal 
form sensations perceptions, 8anskan< and consclousncsa (in 
their aggregate) the Perfect One ? Dost them hold this ? ” 

I do not my friend. 

Thui then friend Yamak, even here in this world tlio 
Perfect Ono is not to bo apprehended by thee in truth, hast 
thou therefore a right to speak sajing I understand tho 
doctnno taught by tlie Exalted One to be tliL that a monk 
who Is free from am, w hen Ids bodj dissolves, is subject to onid 
hilation that ho passes awaj that bo does not exist boyond 
death. 

Such indeed was hitherto fnond Saripulra, tho hcrcti 
cal view which 1 ignorantlj entertained. But now when I 
hear tho vcncrablo Saripulra expound tlio doctrine tho horcti 
cal view has lost its hold of mo, arnl I have loomed the 
doctrine'’ (*) 

But what had the venerable Soriputra to touch ? And 
what had lio taught tho unsophisticated Yamok ? Not hing. 
The fact la Soriputra was os ignorant aa Yamak and yot he 

(I) t*.. tkwiBaddk* body n-jrwnt (•) U- a*»— 

bUtraoogo. BoukAn (teUoa) uAV. 

(■) 1 ka tba m Uotw, otc. 
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was afiaid to confess it, wlucli the venerable Khema, a female 
disoiple of Buddh’s had the franlcness to confess. King 
Pasenadi of Koushal had met her as he was journeying be- 
tween his two towns Sakefi and Savathi He asked her 
“ Venerable Lady, does the Tathagat exist after death ?” 

“ The Exalted One, 0 Great King, has not declared, the 
Perfect One exists after death ” 

" Then does the Perfect One not exist after death, venei- 
able lady ?” 

“ This also, 0 Gieat King, the Exalted One has not de- 
clared . “ The Perfect One does not exist after death ” 

“ Thus, venerable lady, the Perfect One does exist after 
death and at the same time does not exist after death ? — Thus, 
venerable lady, the Perfect One neither exists after death, nor 
does he not exist ?” 

After some more talk, the venerable lady thus expresses her 
view 

“ The great ocean is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable 
So also, 0 Great King, if the existence of the Perfect One be 
measured by the predicates of the corporeal form, these 
predicates of the corporeal form are abolished in the Perfect 
One, their root is severed, they are hewn away like a palm-tree, 
and laid aside, so that they cannot germinate again in the 
future Released^ 0 Great King, is the Perfect One from this, 
that his being should be gauged by the measure of the cor- 
poreal world he is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable as the 
great ocean. ‘ The Perfect One exists after death ’ this is not 
apposite , ‘ the Peifeot One does not exist after death ’ this 
also IS not apposite , ‘ the Perfect One at once exists and does 
not exist after death ’ this also is not apposite , ‘ the Perfect 
One neither does, nor does not exist after death ’ this also is 
not apposite ” 

The text relates that the King had later on put the same 
question to Buddh himself and received word for word the 
same reply 
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We now know whnt ia Niimn It is a state of mental 
bBas, prodoood by tlio maaterv of evil doeires. It ia attainable 
in this life and its good effect does not pensh with death. A 
person who has attained Nlrvan has attained the highest 
excellence ho becomes free from the ordeal of ro-blrth, but 
Boddh did not say what becomes of him tho reason being 
that ho was not sure that there was a soul and wiUiout it he 
could not dogmatize on tho fntuio Hfo. But at some time 
or other either he or hia apostles did oonnoot Nirvan with 
immortaHtv in heaven and It became an mtcgtal part of tho 
Buddhist doctrine. If this view was published bv Buddli it 
must have been to the laity for to his inner disciples ho 
ooTTiTnfmded the conquest of evil desires for its own soke. It 
was Ms sole objective. 

Cessation from future births being then the one over 
whelrnin^y important quabty of Nirvan^ that ceseatlcm was 
itself subject to tlie law of Karm whioli determined whether 
r&*births shall oontmue or cease. But when Vaoha, a wander 
ing monk, asked Boddh what objection he had to the theory 
about etomal hfo, Vacha he replied the theory that 
the saint exists (or does not exist and so on) after death is a 
Jungle, a desert a puppet-show a writhing an entanglement 
and bnngs with it sorrow anger wrangling and agonv It 
docs not conduce to dlstaito for the world, to the absence of 
passion, to the cessation of evil, to pea4X>, to knowledge, to 
perfect enlightonmont to Nirvon. Perceiving thero objections 
I have not adopted any of those theonea. Then has 
Gautom anv theory of his own T Vacha, the Tathagat 
has nothmg to do with theones, but this is what he knows 
the nature of form how form arises, how form perishee, tho 
nature of perception, how it arises and how it penshes. 
Therefore, I say that the Tathngat is emanrlpated because 
he has completely and entirely abandoned all imaginations, 
agitations and false notions about the Ego and onytlnng 
I)ertaiiiang to the Ega 

But asks Vacha, whoa one who has attained his 
pimanripation of mind dies, where is ha re-bom T Vacha, 
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“ the "word re-born does not fit the case ” “ Then, Gautiam, 
he IS not re-born To say he is not ‘ re-bom ’ does not fit 
the case, nor is it any better to say that he is both re-bom 
and not re-bom, or that he is neither re-bom nor not re-bom ” 

" Really, Gaubam, I am completely bewildered, and my 
faith m you is gone ” 

“ Never mind your bewilderment This doctrme is pro- 
found and difficult Suppose there 'vv'as a fire m front of you, 
you would see it burmng and know that its burning depended 
on fuel And if it went out, you would know that it had gone 
out But if some one were to ask you to which quarter has it 
gone. East, West, North oi South, what would you say ?” 

“ Tlie expression does not fit the case, Gautam For the 
fire depended on fuel and when the fuel is gone, it is said to 
be extmgmshed, being without nourishment ” 

“ Tn just the same way, all formi by which one could 
predicate the existence of the samt is abandoned and up- 
rooted like a fan palm , so that it wall never grow up m 
future The samt who is released from what is styled form, 
IS deep, immeasurable, hard to fathom, like the great ocean 
It does not fit the case to say either that he is re-bom, or 
not re-born ”(^) 

The three formulas the foui sacred tmths, the chain of 
causation and the eight-fold path are a compendious expression 
of the entire doctrine of Buddhism, though only the first two 
are held to be a complete statement of the creed 

n 

Karm mid Reincarnation 

It has often been a wonder to European scholars how 
Buddh was able to reconcile his stem rationalism with his 
theory of transmigration They argue that Buddh never 
admitted, if he did not actually deny, the existence of the 
soul as an mdividual ego But what Buddh did deny was 


(1 ) Maj Nik —72 



■nrr rAxn to mk\ vn ^3o 

tho oxistcDOO of tho humnn ego ns it undewtood bv tho 
VcdnntLrt of las lime and aa it is understood 1)\ tho western 
phiJoTOpher to-(lA^ To lilni tho indindual ego luid no mconinp 
To hiin» os to tho modem thinker the entire mngc »f 
psychology was limited to tho thcor\ of tho laws of tho conniig 
arid going of the contentH of coa^ionmicss. To them 
as to him tliero appcarerl notliing to justif\ a belief in the 
existence of tho Soul as a rKm-spatial cnlitv To tho western 
mind tho matter would rest there but it n as not so to Buddlu 
Ho postulated the cxlKtcnco of an Fgo ami a but in an 

entirely difTerent sense To him the^ term eonnotcxl tho 
exurtenee of that subtle cnerg\ wldeh pemieatcd the l/ni\erHX 
and wlikJi came into and went out of tlio man without losing 
its own IdcntitN To Idm as to Scldegel Nature \ras notliing 
leas than tho ladder of resurrection which step 1)\ step leads 
upward— or rather is earned from tho ahjM of eternal death 
up to tho apex of life 

Tho controlling force in this orolution is Kami which, 
moToe tho Soul forward or backward according to its action, 
Tho doctrine of Harm is a pupel> Hindu doctrine though it is 
not witliout Its A\c«tcm support era. Tlio Soul sa^'s Hume 
if Immortal existed before our birth, WTiat is incorruptible 
mast be ungcnerablc, ’Mclcmp^-chosiii is tho onl) sjstcm 
of immotraliU that philo^phj can hearken to. Ro Rhclio} 
wrote If there Is no reason to suppose that wo liavo 
existed Ixiforo tliat penod at wlilch our oxistcnco apparently 
commences, then tliero arc no grounds for supposing that wo 
shall continue to exist after our oxistcnco has apparentiv 
closed. Tlio doctrine of Kann finds on echo in tho Towish 
Kabbalali. Its Zoliar or tho Book of Light oontohia the 
following words All tlie souls aro subject to tlio trials of 
transmigration and men do not know wliioh are tho Jfost 
High in their regard. Tliox do not know how manj transform 
atlons and mystonous trials tho^ must undergo 

This view was reiterated in tho Book of Proverbs Tlio 
Lord poooccaod me in tho bcginrangof hiswny before tho works 
of old I was sot up from overlastmg, or over tho earth where there 
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were no depths. I was brought forth when there were no 
foundations aboundrug with water Before the mountains 
were settled, before the hills, was I brought forth, while as 
yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest 
part of the dust of the world When he prepared the heavens 
I was there, when he set a compass upon the face of the depth, 
when he established the clouds above, when he strengthened 
the foundations of the deep, when he gave the sea his decree 
that the waters should not pass his commandment , when 
he appointed the foundations of the earth — then I was by 
him, as one brought up with him, and I was daily his dehght, 
reioicing always before him and my dehghts were with the 
Son of ManC)” 

That a behef m the doctrme of Karm was not confined to 
the pre-Chnstian divines is clear from a saymg imputed to 
Jesus, who declared John the Baptist to be the re-mcamation 
of Ehjah Tliat doctrme has often been quoted to establish 
the eqmpoise between the seeming mequahties of this life 
“ There is no system ” wrote Disraeli, “ so simple and so 
httle repugnant to our understandmg as that of metempsy- 
chosis The pains and pleasures of this hfe are by tins system 
considered as the recompense or the punishment of our 
actions in another state.” 

What is then the law of Karm ? 

Karm means “ a deed ”, (®) and the law of Karm simply 
means that a man’s future is determmed by his deeds If he 
had led a virtuous hfe, then he may or may not be bom agam. 
The doctrme postulates another doctrine, namely that of 
transmigration or metempsychosis which means the transmission 
of the soul after death from one animal body to another The 
doctrme of Karm and metempsychosis is essentially a Hindu 
doctrme, which Buddh adopted without canng to reconcile it 
with hiR own professed agnosticism as to the jmmortahty of 
the soul and its final destmation through successive re-mcar- 
nations mto the Supreme Brahra He had to work on these 
hypotheses, though individually he was not prepared to subs- 


(1) Proverbs, lUII 22 31 


(2) — to do 
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by a divme person of the constituent elements of the nature of 
man It is one of the two ways of effectmg the umon of God 
and man, either by brmgmg do-«Ti God to man, or by elevating 
imperfect man to divimty. Re-incarnation ls the mtemiediate 
stage and one preparatory to tins umon 

There is, of course, no rational or scientific background for 
either theory which can neither be proved nor disproved And 
that IS probably its sole merit 

We have now seen what Nirvan is We liave now to 
examine the path to it That path is both tortuous and 
straight The former is subject to Karm and re-incamations 
The latter takes one straight to Nirvan Both paths are open 
to all men It is only a question of effort The one is 
necessarily slow and tedious, but must be availed of by those 
whose merit does not entitle them to the short-cut This takes 
us to the question of Buddhist ethics which must be now 
explamed 



CHAPliiit XIV 


Tin: OXL\ V,AY 

Boddh lias aligned his coeniogon} a Bcoondary place in 
hifl doctrine in Nshich ho regarded tho praotico of viitno as all 
in alL And Buddhism owM its naccndcncj to the TOporome 
morality of its ethics. He places in Its forefront tho four 
sacred truths, the ignomneo of which is tho root of all sufforinga. 
As alttddj stated, these four noblo truths are (J) to 
undcratand and grasp tho noblo truth of sufTonug (2) or of 
the cause of sulTcTing (3) or of tJio oessatlon of suffering 
{4) or of tho path which leads to tho cessation of «uffcrlng.(*) 

Tlio TKible trutii of suffering has alrtad^ been explained. 
It lies in a d«dro for action and birth Dedro nnsco from a 
conaoicroarwes of self as something Individual and distinot from 
tho rest of tho imircrse Tho first truth deals witJi tho law 
of hirm~ post Ufo and its actions, virtuous and otherwiso, 
which per^ in tho present Ufo and would bo perpetuated in 
future Ureas till a stage Is roaohed when with the sublimation 
of the life and its cloratlon to Nlrvan thcro is the cessation 
of re-births and consequent sufferings nnd t)io attainment of 
final salratkm, Tliese then are tlio first three noblo truths. 
Tho Buflcring in the past suffering in tho present and suffering 
in tho future lives oro over present Tlio last noble trutli, 
which provides the master key to their oessation, is tho noblest 
of them alL Before Uiat truth oU else is secondary This 
greet truth deals with tho general law of deUvemnee, It 
presents to the v'orld the highest etlilcal ideal yet or ovor 
conceived by man. It is an ideal of nnlimitod service and 
eelf-eaorificc tlio measuro of whicli is the four degrees of 
soDOtity obtained by an Arya {Anyo) or ono worthy of 
reverence — os distinguMhed from tho vulgar or Pnifm 
Jan that is an ordinary Buddhlat who had obtained no 
distinotion. An Arya is then an undergraduate who has 


0) u 7 VI w 
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had some pielimmarj'^ trammg m piety and self-control Such 
traming comprises the suppression, to the utmost hmit 
consistent with life, of the channels of sense-impressions, the 
cultivation of the object-world, apart fiom sense-pleasure, 
namely, m relation to ethical and intellectual mterests, and 
the study and regulation of the subject- world, namely, the 
mind The first stage is leached when the Buddhist, be he 
a layman oi a monk has freed InmseH from the first three 
fetters — namely, delusion of self, doubts about the doctrme, 
and dependence on external ntes He is then called Soia- 
'pamiai^) or one who has entered the stream oi on his course 
of Nirvan One who has attamed to this state can only be 
bom a god or man, but not m the four lower births, i e., either 
a lower animal, a demon, a ghost oi a bemg undergomg 
torments m HeU 

The second stage is attamed by Inm as soon as he has 
nearly, but not qmte, freed himself from the first five fetters 
of existence , he bas just one more buth on earth He then 
becomes Saka^-Agami {SahiSi-Agarmn) (^) 

The third stage is reached when he is wholly free from 
the first five fetters He will now never be re-bom here, 
but will be re-bom m a Brabm -heaven from which he will 
reach Nirvan He is then caXiBA An-Agarm (“Not coming”) 
oi “ one who will not be le-bom on earth ” 

The fourth and last stage is that of the completely freed 
man, who attains Aihatship m this hfe, and will at death, be 
subject to no re-birth He is free from all the ten fetters, 
from all attachments to existence, whether on earth or m 
heaven and from all recreative act-force He has already 
entered Nirvan, and while still hvmg, he is dead to the Avoild 
He IS the Jivan-muM — the “ emancipated hvmg man ” He 
LS Ashekh (“one who has nothing to learn”) and by bis 
transcendental fsiculties of knowledge, his vision is expanded 
and he becomes possessed of the inner eye, the mner ear, Icnow- 

(1) Pall — ScHtya , Sfirote — Stream or {^) Sakrit — Once, Agamut — one who 
current, “ Apanti ” Sanskrit “gained, comes, bt one T\ho comes (or has to 
reqmred , fallen into,” “one i\ho has come) onlj once (more) — on earth 
entered the stream,” 
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l«]go ol all thoughts, tlio rccollcotion of pnmous oxistcoccs, and 
tho oitmordlnary powers o\*cr matter (*) Tins state is attain 
able both bj men and women and o\ cry one wliotlicr ho be 
a layman or a monk though in |mictico it ^m9 tlio summit 
of spmtunhtj which a LwTnan oxx»ncnecd great difnculties 
m reaching Arliats arc sub-divided into three classes ^a) one 
oho IS an Arlml pure nnd mmplo ho cannot tooch 
others tile otij Ho corrcaiKimls to tho simple graduate in 
tho liiomrclu of Buddiusni (6) «bo\c him mnks tho Praii/tl 
Duddh or Bobtarv saint xvho luia attauicd perfection as a 
layman (o) while tho third nud the liighcst degree is that in 
which ho bocomcfl a Bod!usat\ provioiwlv described. Tlio 
stages of spiritual evolution of tho disciple nro thus graduated 
and woU-marked nnd tlio moasuro of spiritual know ledge and tlic 
all-controlhng subjugation of (ovil) desires aro well tested b\ 
tho Sangh wiio oro tho Spmtnal Corpomtion of tho Ortlcr and 
saporvlio and control tlio action and progretw of tho nooph\ to 
from lufl imtution to tlio final gc^U Oi'or and abo\o tliom 
alU are tho Buddhi wiio liavo attained porfeotion m learning 
wisdom and pkrty and wiio liavo, of oourso, alrcad> attained 
Nirvan. It soems tliot tUojo flvo olassm aro sometimes varied. 
For wTj dod in tlio SanUnja Sufra a difforent eloaslfioation- 
Sdtiya (learned m tlio rovolatioa) being whoever after 
having heard nnd understood every DIuirara m tho world 
whatever Is wrong ami wliatovoc n blameless, is viotorioua 
free from doubt Ulxiroted, froo from pain In every respect 1dm 
Utey oall a Soihtfa (Icamod in tho revelation) (*) \Vhoovor 
after having out off passions and desires, is wise and docs 
not (again) enter tlio wonib having driven away the tliroo- 
fold sign, tho mmd (of lust) and who does not (ogam) enter 
time liim they oall an Arit/a (noblo), (*) Ho who in tills 
world after liaving attained (tho lughest) gam in tlio charoiis 
IS skilful, has always understood tlio Dhomm, olinga to 
nothing IS liberated, and for wliom there aro uo passions, 
he la a eJiaranmi (endowed with observances) (*) ^VhO' 
ever abstains from tlio action that liaa a painful result above 

(M (>) 5oU|r« | >0( 10 a U. ^ II 

(*> Sabina aim U , 10 a U. L.. Bi («) 11 37 10 a U. E 11 
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and below and across and in the middle, who wanders with 
understanding, who lias put an end to deceit, arrogance, 
cupidity and anger, name and form, him they call Paribrajah 
(a wandering mendicant) who has attamed tlie highest gam ”(^) 
And there were, of comse, other academic and clerical 
distmctions such as Kslieirapi{^) (conqueror of the regions), (®) 
Kushal (happy)(^), Pandit (u'ise)(®) to act as incentives to 
higher proficiency. 

To begm A\xth, the student of the fourth noble truth has 
to place himself on the nght path “ Tins, 0 monks, is the 
sacred truth of the path to the extmction of snffermg , it is 
this sacred eight-fold jiath, to wit Right Faith, Right 
Resolve, Right Siieech, Riglit Action, Riglit Livmg, Right 
Effort, Right Thought, and Riglit Seff-concentration All this 
fabric of right rests for its foundation on three mam pillars — 
of upnghtness, self-concentration, and wisdom, whicli are 
held together by then own weight and are neither propped 
nor buttressed by any extraneous force oi support of reward 
or punishments,(“) Buddh beheved m self-help, and his system 
IS essentially self-supportmg “ He who speaks or acts with 
impure thoughts, him soiiow follows, as the wheel follows the 
foot of the draught-horse He who speaks oi acts vnth pme 
thoughts, him joy follows hke lus sliadow. wluch does not 
leave him All that we are, is the result of what ve have 
thought , it IS founded on oui thoughts, it is made up of oui 
thoughts If a man speaks oi acts -with a pure thought, 
happmess follows him, like a shadow that never leaves 
him ” (’) They who know truth is truth and untruth is 
untruth, arrive at truth, and follow tiue desues As lam 
breaks through an ill-thatched house, passion will break 
through an un-iefiectmg mind ”(*) 

The first lesson that the Buddhist has then to leain is to 
pmify his mmd Tins view of moiahty presents a refreshing 
contrast to the Brahamamcal teachings — ^where acts and rituals 

(1) Salhya Suita, 28 , 10 S B T 92 (6) Sabhya Sulla, 18, 10 S B E 90 

(2) Kshelra — field (battle field) Jin — to (6) Sonadand Sulla 

V, n (7) Bhammapad, 1,2, 10 S B E 3, 4 

(3) Ib 16. 10 S B E so (B) Bhammapad, XVIII— 239 , 10 

(«) I& 17 , 10 S B E 00 S B E 61 
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are oTcrvthing and mind nothing. Tl>c othtw of Brohmamwn 
nclf-fla nficc that of Bui llil«n Holf mn«tcn Tlip one the 
outcome of « lf*<lccciition the other of self rcnllztition Tlila 
eclf-dL^Iplino U not an abstract Inculcation. It Is Illusttntcxl lr\ 
nuracTO\is atorica, allcgones and pamblca to bring home (o the 
novlco tho practice and itud\ of a cliaatcnod mintL Step b\ 
step moment b\ moment must he alloia^nsc elennv* lilmvlf 
from all impt^ril^ as the goldsmith rcfinca ailrer Buddh 
recognizes tho preaervee of evil (•) but whether it is inherent 
In human institutions or U a principle of the unherae he does 
not care to inquire Into or waste hi-s thoughta on. He takes it 
as existing as certain os an eternal vents of life ami dlrrets 
his dL*cIplc« to keep it at arms Icngtlu Uithout a enuae 
and unknown is the life of mortals In this world of troubles 
and gnef arid comhinesl snth pnin. (•) Krx>wing that this 
body is fragile like a jar and making his ihouglits firm like a 
fortress one should attack Mam (•) (the Tempter) with the 
weapon of knowledge one sltould sratch him wlien conqucrrtl 
and should never reM (*) Tliose nho bridle their mind 
which travels far moves about alone ts without a botl) 
and lildca in tlic charabet (of the heart) will bo free from the 
bonds of "Mara ( tho Tempter ) (*) It Is good to tamo 
tho mind which is difficult to hold in and filglilN running 
wh er ever it listeth a tamed mind brings Impplneas. (*) 
Thcflo cxliortations apph equalli to the clergj and iho lallj i 
It is hard to Icaio the world (to become a friar) it la Iiard 
to enjoy tho world ; hard Is tho monasterj polnful are tho 
houses painful it is to dwell with equals (to slmro cverj 
thing in common) and tho itinerant mcndlcnnt Is beset with 
pain. Tliercforc, let no man bo an itinerant mendicant nr>d 
ho will not be beset with pain. A man full of faltli^ if endowed 
with virtue and glorj is rcs|»ecled whatever place ho ma^ 
ohooac.” (*) Manj men whoso shoulders nro ccn'crcd with 

viL** 

(t) III— 4«| 10 H.II.U 

14 

(!) ft. Ill— jTj 10 a iL r 1 
(•) ft III— Ml 10 S a 1 13 

(b rt XXI— «j »8 IS a. u. 1 * 1 -3 


(>) D««tb I Vat* DmIU 

— ausJfl^d. " KIdc ot l^tK, ‘'KIrK ttf 
rrlL" floai rf 

m 1 1 10 a n 1 tea 

(*) Mar* 

!■« puulfl*tL lUnK el dfAtfat” Kinc of 
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yellow gown aie lU-conditioned and nnrestiamed , and evil- 
doers by their evil deeds go to hell ” (^) ‘ A a grass-blade, if 
badly grasped, cuts the ami badly practised asceticism leads 
to hell ” (®) “ Like a well-guarded frontier-foi-t, with its 

forces ivithin and ivithout, so let a man guard him<5clf Not 
a moment should escape, for they who allow a right moment 
to pass, suffer pam when they are in hell ” (“) 

The imnd bemg purified and tramed, the next step he 
has to take is to piactise uprightness This temi is used m 
a special sense and defined by a senes of folloivmg “ don’ts,” 
which centre round the followmg five mam heads 

(1) Thou shalt not Inll 

(2) Thou shalt not conmiit theft 

(3) Thou slialt not covet another man’s wife 

(4) Thou shalt not he 

(d) Tliou shalt not dnnk 

These commandments are of general apphcation {*). But 
m the case of mouks a command of absolute chastity replaces 
the third commandment. The practice of social moiahty is 
the lowest rung of the ladder winch the novice has to practise, 
and having practised, make it a habit of his hfe It must 
feel and act unconsciously, so that the jiractise of these 
elementary virtues does not become a tod, an effort, a conscious 
act “ He who destroys hfe, who speaks mitrath, who m the 
world takes what is not given lum, who goes to another man’s 
wife, and the man who gives himself to dnnkmg, mtoxicatmg 
hquors, he even m tins world digs up his own root ” (®) 

The Bbikkhus, as was to be expected, are subjected to 
additional restrictions In then case, the commandments are 
ten and not only five They mcludc 

{6) Eat no food except at stated tmi&s 

(7) Use no wreaths, ornaments or perfume 

(1) BhammapaS XXTTT_307 , 10 S (6) ih XIUII— 246, 247, 10 S B E 

B E 75 62 It appears that these additional 

(2) Ib SIXII — 311 , 10 S B E 76 cornrnandmentB were held equally epph 

(3) Ib XXTI — 316, 10 S B E 76 cable to all disciples ^ F — 26, 10 S B E 

(4) K.V —23 25 , 10 S B E 64 64, 66 
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(8) Use no high or broad bed, but only a mat on the 
groimd. 

{9) Abstam from dancing singing moflic or worIdJv 
gpeotaclefi, 

(10) Own DO gold or mlvei of any kind, and oocopt 
none. (^) 

To tlieee was added tbo following — 

(I) Never think or aay that your rollglon la tho best. 
Newer decry the religion of othem 
But these though obligatory did not possess the same 
viiLue 08 the removal of the ten fetter* which Buddh exliorted 
Ms first 00 disciples to master 

These Fetters arc — 

(J) Behaf m the belief of n Self or Ego 

(2) Doubt, 

(3) Ouieuionial observaDces. 

(4) Inst or sensuality 

(5) Anger 

(d) Craving for lifo In o material form, either on earth 
or in heaven 

(7) Longing for immaterial life m the higher heavens. 

(d) Pnde 

(9) Self-exnltatkra 

(fd) Ignoranoe (in the sense before deaonbed) 

Of these those numbered I 3 and 4 are wrong beliefa 
wbiob taken with dittbl or wrong belief constitute 
Upadan or a fetter of olinging to enstenoo. 

But these are not all we have the seven jewels of tho 
law reflexions and tranficendentol virtues which have to be 
practised by one who aspires to the lugher degree. These 
seven Jewels are (i) the five contemplations or refleotiona 

P) J/ F — I ~M o{ «lth tha** (b« DmIoc« ot th» Ten eotnimind 

in*nH. JwJiiw TTXTV— li-je 
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(2) the four right exertions , (3) the four paths to suiiematural 
power , (4) the five moral forces , (5) the right use of the five 
organs of sense , (6) the seven limbs of knowledge , and (7) the 
eight-fold path 

The five above-mentioned reflections are (1) on the thirty- 
two impurities of the body (^), (2) on the dutj’^ of displaying 
love toAvards all bemgs , (3) on compassion for all who sufiPer , 
(4) on lejoicmg AAitli all avIio rejoice , (5) on absolute indifference 
or sorrow (6) These contemplations [Bhaianafs) take the 
place of prayer , and though onlj' six, count as the “ Seven 
jewels’ ’ {Sail Paihan) Thej^ must not be confounded Avith Dhyan 
or Meditation, wlueh is the Buddhist equivalent for the Veiic 
Yoge aheady explamed Its juactice is enjomed and is con- 
sidered highly meritoiious It comjiri&es four stages and anv 
stage reached is sufficient to stop all le-biiths and translate the 
soul of the deceased Dhyani to the legion of Brabm 

Dhyan means “ attention ” and as the term imports, it is 
an exercise m which the Bhyani fixes Ins mmd upon some 
object to the exclusion of all others, so tliat his mtense 
concentration produces m hmi a joy which launches hmi m 
Nirvan 

In the second stage the object of concentration is the self , 
and m the third stage, the joy disappears but only perfect 
serenity remams, vdiile m the fourth stage even seremty 
disappears and the Dhyam gets into a trance, obhvious to aU 
sense of sound and touch, lifting his mmd to a transcendental 
state m which the latent energi’’ becomes released and the 
Dhyam is able to peifonn miracles That state is tire state of 
SamadJii in which Dhyani, even if bmied ahve, does not die 

When by constant practice the devotee has brought all 
his senses under his perfect control, lie becomes ehgible for the 
highest pnze of Arhatship and, mdeed, Buddhhood He has 
then practised the six (leaUy ten) lecogmzed virtues called 

(1) Cf Vijat Stiila, 10 S B E (Pt 2), 33, e g , mucus, perspiration 

Ijunpli, blood, bile, fat, stench and excrements 
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PammUas { leading to tho other ahoro' ). Theao virtnca which 
the Arhat aa well as tho Bodhlmtv has to praotlso aro — 

(1) Tho gcncrosit} and charily {Dan) to all wlio aak 

or need even to the length of raonficing one « life 
and limb for othcra. This is tho pnmo virtue 

(2) Pmclicc of \drtuo or moral conduct (^tfn) 

(3) Patience and tolcmnco 

(4) Fortitude or courage (Piryo— bravery) 

(5) Supproaslon of evil desues (Ai^AI-omyo — work or 
fterdeo without expecting rtnrard). 

(0) Transcendental wisdom (Prajna pa/inn). 

(7) Truth (Sn/ya) 

(8) Stcudfostnciw {Adhtshthan — unwavering mind) 

(0) Love and kindness 

(10) Ckimposuro {UpcLsha) 

ifan) of them however e.g thoao numbered 4 5 7 8 and 
10 are later additlona. 

Lest tlicse abstract rules aliould l>coomc unintelligible a 
vast and raned literature gives minute details of how all these 
twvcml virtues arc exemplified In practice No one knew better 
than Buddh that abstract aphonsnis do not count for much 
and ho had himself in his discourses and discussions emphasized 
tho ncocasity of concrete examples. ITo only know too well 
that an ormco of practice is worth more than a pound of 
precept Ho know tliat hnraani^ at laige Is leas moved In 
abstract theories tlian bi living examples. His own life was 
an iUoatration of his precepts wlilch wore varied and cnnclitxl 
by the Htorlos of his previous blrtha, Tlius to tho devout 
there was set an cxomjilo of wlint a man could do and had in 
fact done, and which ho could the rcforo do and strii*o to acliieve 
These stories known as tho Jaataln arc all fables put into tlie 
mouth of Buddh who is said to have recounted tlicm to Ids 
disciples. They Illustrate oven virtue before catogonsed j so 
that tho believer has before him not only the precepts, but 
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tile actual examples of their leahzation in practice ‘ I have 
taught the truth which is excellent m the beginning, excellent 
m the rn iddle, and excellent in the end it ls glorious m its 
spirit and glorious m its lettei But simple as it is, the people 
cannot imderstand it I must speak to them m then oivn 
language I must adapt my thoughts to their thoughts They 
aie like children, and love to heai tales Theiefore, I will 
tell them stones to explam the glory of the Dharm If they 
cannot giasp the truth m the abstract arguments, by which 
I have reached it, they may nevertheless come to understand 
it, if it IS illustrated m parables ” 

These open up a wide field of hterature which makes 
Buddhism a social servant, the mcomparable moiahty of which 
has placed that lehgion m the forefront of all the ethical 
systems of the world It is the subject of the next chapter 
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Tiir ^rmiT iximiisr, 

III thr ]»mxlinp tlir lifi nwl tmrliinp <»f ( nulnm 

nnddh hft\r I'rrn jirr^nlrtl a llir\ Ajipmr to iho h\ iniml 
Hut ItuddliKm Imp Imil an phIc nnd tiint pkIp 

phcr^ Uuddhi t mrtn))li\Mr< in n plrtiw Iilplit*T nn«l nf1»lrr tlmn 
tlip Kiwp matcriill m l<i uIikIi ll i Itrld n wrlAtrtl That 
hiphpr It^rljlnc uill ivnt U rmiliK j»rrrrivnl M An\ « nc «lin 
rra(N onlv ^vhr^^ ituddli juikr in hi pr»puUr 
n<l<lrr<«I tn th»* uninitUic^L TIipm' Imvr nfiMi l‘«'n ijUntMi 
to phoTT tlmt Ilttddli ihr r\j Imrt' nf ( o<l t^liK'h 

howrvrr ht novcr did llr i ptalnl to have ilmk-d thr 
rxl tetwn* of thp hmi) to Imvr im-nrhrd )k» imi tn to ImM 
cxIjotIM IUp dj-^lptrx t<» apriimuUtp mrrit lo t)ir liilm \\r 
rultj\ation of cym in nrvl all for thr )«»«rjT witl furtion of 
rorajirts Inp thnr nun Annihilation hrnnflrf an»l hrr r\iT Tliat 
IH onr hut A pu|Krfirlnl vhn* wldrh if tnir ujrtild nf\rr 

Iui>r pilnni him n finplr n llutml let olm>t* half the hunwnlt\ 
Thr fart jp tlmt Huddh Imd to |irrarh hi rn-rtl to thr pnvnni 
awl thr nhli« nwl thr p.n\ontN awI ^a^ap■^ olikr fnlhmnl 

hip rrr(p| Ur lm\T nt thr ow <1x1 tin hiplih thnuphtfid 
limlimnn nwl thr Kiprw wlm lui\< dr\nt<’d tlirir li'rx to thr 
htuds of the fdnplr qur^tkm of life and dmth and nl Uirothrr 
thfw* who Ilvinc<Hithp hlojH*rt »»f tin lliinala\nn mountain 
)la^r nrM’T pUm tliHr tlicaiplita t«» anMhinp lx \omI thr hltrt |> 
(hi \ trod nnd thr cnttli thr\ hm\»4 from uhoin thrir lllth 
llrrs an rrarrrh dt tlnpnl Imhtr Hmi Ihiddldhin hh(nildlm\r 
rqimlU np}Kxil(il to thim xliouh ihr himplirlt\ niHl nttmrti\o- 
ncPrt of hip dortriiir Tlmt it hns for n\ir Irxo thoupnml N'rnrH 
cngroppi'd the Itrst mindp of thr KaxL aihI Iiox nmltrinllt 
influmrotl tlir Urptrm tluHipht nhrua tlmt thm imist lir in 
tlio plain nnrmtiNr of Ida doctrine an rlanlirltN awl o hidden 
meaning whkh onl\ a closer htud\ of hii tmcldngM ran rrvml 
Taking the fl\c quchlkav n» far oa posaibh in thrir order 
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(1) The Soul, (2) Gk)d, (3) Nihihsui (4) Egoism, (5) and Pessim- 
ism let us see if there is anything m his system M’hich nses 
above the plam surromidings of his teaching 

And first as to his view of Grod It has been stated 
before^ that as often as he was questioned on the subject, he 
evaded a categorical reply But who were his questioners ’ 
Only those who had either a low concept about God or no 
concept at aU And what does the ordinary man know, or 
can know about Kim ’ It has been stated before, that the 
very limitations upon the human mind cieated tlie use of 
terms and expressions necessarily limited and apphcable only 
to objects and things of winch man is conscious Hiat 
consciousness is necessarily limited, mdeed so limited that 
human mind is unable to stretch its imagmation beyond 
conceiving of God as onlv a glorified man He who wishes 
to have the best knowledge of God, must then expand his imnd 
so that it rises above the things earthly, to perceive tilings 
eternal He cannot describe them m human language He 
can only feel Him , and tlien only when he has made Ins mmd 
clear of human consciousness, because that consciousness ever 
drags lum do\i n to mundane analogies 

In fact, the Soul tliat becomes conscious of the Supreme 
Soul is not the human Ego that operates on the phvsicnl 
plane The Ego is onlv a beam of hght from that orb to 
which the presence of matter is an impediment Man m his 
pride assumes that he alone possesses the Soul, which animals 
and the lower forms of life do not The fact is that no hfe is 
possible without the Soul which is possessed by aU alike, only 
that it vanes m its measure and degree Man upon earth, has the 
highest form of the mdividual Soul but he is not tlie hmit 
of creation. As he nses m the scale of spmtuahty, he lias 
to discard the human frame m winch his larger soul feels 
cramped AN'hen therefore the cessation of re-births is aimed 
at, it IS not because rebirths are ‘per se undesirable, but because 
the Soul, which has outgrown its limitations, seeks a wider 
sphere for its activity It is hke a child to whom the coat has 
become too small with the grow Lh of his body. As he needs 
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5 larger garment so the larger Soul needs a lorger frame 
and M sueli frame is unattainable in this uorld rrliieh is subject 
to rthbirths, there mu^ bo tlie cessation of re-birtbs. 

This is all that Mi^an means ami can meom It means 
that the human Soul has outgroim the receptacle in ^hich it 
dwelt And if vou ash what reft«msluiVD you in support of \our 
theorv Buddh replies that It all dei>emis uiHjn the \ou" If sou 
arc an ordinarv mortal he lias nothing bj which to demonstrate 
his theor\ to you since \our mental apporatus is too crude 
to perceive It nor has he the language in aluch to dcHcrilK* it 
to \ou. He has hoae\er this to sa\ to \ou- tliat lu is pro- 
pared to improve \*our mcninlappnmtus and for that pur]K»e 
lie asks ^•ou to follow his esotone tcoehlng If and when \ou 
liAve mastcrc<l It \ou will then ask no questions for you will 
not then have an\ questions to ask \our ajipamtus being 
in order \xm mil answer that question for \our»lf \ou will 
then begm to feel and porcehc the larger life that will open 
up before votL ^ ou will have transcended tho limited lioriioii 
of your own apperception. \ou aill have tlien seen with vour 
min d 8 ovo \‘oar onencs# with that universal foul of siliich you 
have onlv a dim consciousness at times It is n flickering 
light which comes and goes It will l)econie steadier as ^our 
mind expands and n hen it has BufTicJrntli evpnrxkd \ou will 
need no otlicr light to sliow you the \ra\ 

Tho Ego tlien, wlilch man tJiinks of Is the Ego tho 
reality of wlilch Buddh denies. It is tho fetter of individual^ 
considered os the liumnn Ego, wluch considers a mere sensation 
perception, predisposition In one word consciousness as the 
onlj Ego — whereas it Is no at all- Tlie Ego uhicli 
men speak of Is one tiling: the Ego which Buddh teaches 
xvm to think of is quite another 

Without tills Ego NjivTin in incoTK:ci\nMe Tho two Egos 
are not tho same and j*ct they arc not distinct Tlicj oro like 
the oocoanut fruit of which there is tho filiell and tho komel 
within ; tho shell is tho individual Ego wliich reedves the 
dlreot Impact of tensotions, tho komol is tho larger Ego which 
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equally icceives these inijiacts tliough not diiectlv, biitncver- 
tlieless it does leceive them and is influeneed by then i)ic‘'suic 
Both the Egos nic subject to the nioinl Jaii, the only lau to 
which they can be subject It I's like a man ulio lias to feed 
on loots, because there is notlung else to feed on 

The law of selflessness and sclf-discijihne is ob\uously the 
light raoial law because it appeals to tlio best instinct of man 
The (Soul that follows tins law becomes purified and refined, 
and he, wdio-^e Soul lias vanquished Self and mastered his 
desires, has alreach cnteicd that bhssful state of the mind 
when the blows and butTcts of human ciaiing chsluib it not, 
wdien cainal caies and human vanities toncern it not when, 
fieed from the trammels of Self and thialdom of pa'-sjons, the 
mchvidual Soul, emancipated from its prison-house of wordJj 
Wyants, withdiaws ilself into its shell, icjommg the greater Soul 
wuthm, leficslung and ic-mvigoratmg it and producing in the 
nimd a feeling of freedom and iclcase fiom caics, diicctnig its 
unihstuibed attention to lugher things It is Nirvan, the state 
of supieme mental bliss It is possible m tlus ven life* but, 
since its umon with the bodv is an cver-piesent dangei of its 
debasement, the ISIirvan is not final till the soul obtains its final 
liberation fiom the bodv 

After tins, the Soul is completely emancipated and enteis 
upon a lughei plane of consciousness It does not foigct its 
past, because the jiast is only an experience, winch it has no 
leason to lemembcr or foiget, but it can lecall it whenever it 
pleases, much as the clnld can if it so desues, recall the old 
coat in which it lan about till it had to be throwm aw’ay 

Hiivan IS then only a Inghei state of human existence, 
wuth the infiimities of human life eliminated IVlien attained 
m life, it does not involve the destiuction of self, though it 
aiises only upon the suppiession of selfishness Aftei death, 
there is no selfishness, because there is no individuality in the 
sense we undeistand it Tlie diffeience behveen “Mine” and 
“ Thine” is as between hmited cieatures It has no meanmg, 
when there are no oreatuies at all to reckon mth, Avhen the 
so-called mdmdual Soul has jomed the greatei Soul and the 
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hro together linvo joined the uni\*cr8al SoiiL The tlirec \rcTO 
rcallr nt no time divided but one of them — the indmdunl 
Soul -uTia mcrelN indulging in n wrt of sport during nn in 
ftnitcsimnl part of its ctcnuil existence 

Wo have now dono with tho ontologicnl doctrine of God 
the ^^oul and Nlt^nn. Tliero remain tlio quedions of the 
Buddhist pessimism ard egmsnu First as to Its |>csdmism 
BuddWsm in not pcwdmintic alKiut the o\entDal dcs1in\ of man. 
It in not poMimfcrtic about mans dut\ In life Wlmt Is it 
then pc^umlnlic about ? OnU this- tlmt life is transiton and 
man s participation In it involrcs mbon ami sufTcnng brought 
nliout b\ mans struggle for Self liin so<iillet! ‘nlf Tlie 
struggle in tho outcome of Jils ignomnee of the faet tliat even 
thing in the world Is impermanent and that there w no such 
thing os ^^clf nt all To the \edantUl the im|>crman(mce 
of the world was proof of its unrenht\ to Buddh it was the 
cause of its sorrow Ho saw tliat man in hin ignonmeo of Ills 
OWT 1 Self —of its true nature ami purj>ono nourWied the bod> 
taking it to \k real and lasting but forgot to minister to the 
Soul wlikli ho degradorl to become the handmaid of tlio bod' 
Buddh saw iliat mudi of the mb-en of the world was inherent 
in its vtrs constitution He (‘qualK saw that added to it 
there WHS a great deal of j)rc\cnllhle miser) of wludi mans 
selfishness wTvs the root cause As regnrils tho former tho onl) 
eecapo from it is tho cKHpc from the world as regards tho 
latter it could bo avoided if man wroukl onl\ subduo his sclflali 
instinct but ilUs ho would never do bo long as ho did not 
rcnlizo tlmt it was tho product of Ids ignomnee Tho cthoaof the 
Vedanlist is soli saaiSce that of Buddldsm self raartory The 
one ts the outcome of self-deception the otherof self realization 
But would the mere dlsfielling of ignomnee omdiente Ills 
Bclfishnctw ? Huddh know only too well tlmt it would not 
His doctrine coupkxl with Hclf-cffacciiient the plmKiire of NlrMiiu 
It was not a mere sugar coated jhII but a rTallt^ as prc\k)usl) 
explained. Tho cliastemng of Self Its ^Jurification and reflncracnt 
os leading to Nirvan could not Iw desoribed os either Egoistic or 
Hedonk Nor could it bo fairh dceonlsxl as ultm-ctokal in Umt 
23 
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it bade men to be virtuous because virtue was its ovm reward 
It was so m a sense , but there was also its final reward. 

Buddb did not teach men to wholly ignore their own m- 
dividuahty Nor did he teach them to forget themselves He 
did not teach men to love their neighbours more than them- 
selves But he did teach them to love them as much, and re- 
member that they and tlieir neighbours were all one but only 
temporarily divided, or seemingly so, by the blind wall of ap- 
perception. If tlus IS the secret doctrme, let us next examine 
how far it is supported or contradicted by his pubhc teaclnng 

Tliose who ascribe to him the demal of the Soul quote several 
instances, that when asked questions about eternal life, he evaded 
a stiaight reply Dr Oldenberg has devoted much space to tins 
question, though Rhys Davids suppoits his conclusion by adopt- 
ing anotliei hue of latiocmation (^) In the BJiamm Sangam, 
a manual of Buddhist Psychology m use since the fourth century 
B C , man is described as an assemblage of different properties 
or quahties, none of wluch corresponds to the Hindu or modem 
notion of Soul Referrmg to them, Buddh said ” Mendicants, 
m whatevei way the diffeient teachers (^) regaid the Soul, they 
think it Ls the five khandas (^) or one of tlie five Tims, mendi- 
cants, the unlearned, unconverted man who does not associate 
either with the converted or the holy, oi understand their law, 
01 hve according to it, such a man regards the Soul either as 
identical with, or as possessmg, or as contaunng or as residing 
m the material pioperties {t'upe), or as identical with, or as pos- 
sessing, or as contammg, or as residing m sensation ( Vedana) (*) 
By regarding Soul m one of these twenty ways, he gets 
the idea, ' I am ’ Then theie are the five oigans of sense, and 
mmd, and quahties, and ignorance Piom sensation (produced 
by contact and ignorance,) the sensual, unlearned man derives 
the notions ‘lam’, ‘ I exist’, ‘T shall be’, ‘I sliaU not be’; 

‘ I shall or shall not have material quahties ’, ‘I shall or shall 
not be without ideas ’ (^) But now, mendicants, the learned 

(1) Buddhtsm 89 95 see Glossary 

(2) SaraflnB and BrahmaTis gee Glossary 

(3) K-handas or diviaiona of the qualities (3) And so on of each of the three 

of sentient beings elaborately desonbed, Khandas^i e ideas, propensities, and mind 
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(li^cipk* of tho convcrtwl having the lame five orgnrw of was? 
Iui5 got rid of ignorance and acqulrw! wisiom nml therefore 
reason of the nl>wnce of ignomnet* nnd the ris* of wislom 
the Idesw Tam ofrorv) do not ocetir to him (*) 

Tlds ia regarded aa Shallya Ihiit or the herr>N of 
individuabt% —a dcluaion which moM Ite abandoned ol the 
verv first stage of the Ihaddldsl path of freedom, Tl\e oilier 
being alintvd or llie doctrine of *^1 or ‘V*lf wliicb ia a 

part of tho chain of causv which lead to the origin of cviL 
Baddhiam Bh\s DavWi in another place doc^ not 

solve the problem of tboprimar\ origin of all tilings ^\’hen 
ilalunk odtcil Buddh whetlier the exi Icnce of tho world 
Is eternal or not ctemah he maile him no rep)\ Init tlio 
reason of tliis was that It was considered In the tencher 
ns nn Inqiiiri that tended to rio profit (*) Now it t*eems 
that the first doubt Is solved In the weon<L In the dL<«eourbc 
quoted Buddh didlnguislies Wtween tlie lenmcd nnd tho 
unknroed man and is setting out onI\ the news of tJi© 
unloamed unconverto<l man. lie points out wlmt produce* 
in liim the illusion of ^If He was not dealing with the learned 
ortheir vievi of the^Vwl thatlstosav of llio*y? who have passed 
bevond the stage of tho-c who nre still struggling in the delusion 
of treating n mere eensatlon ns their indiv Klualltv Then ns 
regards Atalunk who was a quliural stranger Buddh was not 
likelj to engogo with him into n discussion for wliich lio 
regarded liis ordlnan Blinckhus ns nnpirparcd. 

Rhys Davkls tiien given Nngwns familiar illustration 
of tho chariot of nliich ho names eceli portwhirh lie slicwn 
is not tho chariot a term which con onlj npplv to the 
oggregate— tliat is to sa\ all the parts taken togellicr 
Ho then adds As the various parts of a cliariot form 
wlicn united tlio cliariot so tho fiv© Lhandnit when united In 
ono Ixxly form a being a livingexistenee This, at anj rate 
seems wide of tho mark Nagsen wras hero dealing with tho 
meaning ofindiildualitj as distinguished from the souL Rhya 
Davids was awaro of it for ho goes on to add tliat Ids conclusion 

(1) Kift»dQr*f^ fits SoH*. J BudiiUwt " 0. 0*rtd4 

(<) iJ iJilmm I died Id llMrSf BrndHi^m IT 
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was suppoited “ more clearly ” from a curious passage in the 
BraJimjal Sutta, (^) which mentions the sixty-two erroneous 
behefs mcluding the fallacy that “ The Soul and the world are 
eternal , there is no newly-existing substance , but these remam 
as a mountam-pealc unshaken and immovable T.ivmg beings 
pass away, they transmigrate , they die and are bom , but these 
contmue as bemg eternal ” Then agam “ Upon which prmciple, 
or oil what account, do these mendicants and Brabmans 
hold the doctrme of future existence ? They teach that the 
Soul IS material, or is immaterial, or is both oi neither , that is, 
it IS fimte, or mfimte, or both or neither, that it will have one or 
many modes of consciousness, that its perceptions will be few 
or boundless , that it voll be m a state of ]oy or of misery, or of 
neither ” Then occurs the final sentence “ Mendicants, that 
which binds the Teacher to existence is cut off , but Ins body 
shall remam, he will be seen by gods and men , but after the 
termination of life, upon the dissolution of the body, neither 
gods nor men will see him ” It is with reference to this state- 
ment that the European scholars have held, as does Rhys 
Davids, that Buddh categorically denied the existence of Soul 
He asks “ Would it be possible m a more complete and cate- 
goiical mannei to deny that there is any soul — any entity, of any 
kind, winch contmues to exist, m any manner, after death ?” The 
answer is that Gautam was all along refeiimg to the mdividual 
“ Ego,” the so-called Soul, which he has described as the creature 
of sensations He was not referrmg to the large? soul without 
which he could not reconcile his views with his established doc- 
trme of transmigration 

This IS admitted by the learned author who goes on to wiite 
“ But Gautam had not been able to give up the behef m 
transmigration. He, like some othei seekers after truth who are 
at the same time deeply rehgious, liad gradually formed his 
behefs — ^not by workmg up fiom the simple to the complex, from 
the weU-known to the less known, and pausing humbly wheie 
uncertamty begins, — but by gradually rejectmg those parts 
of his earhest creed which could be proved (to his mind) to 


(1) Bigha Ntlay (P T S ) 
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be inoonsiatent witliwhatlieheldtobeaotaalfact Insooh cafle* 
every enrrender causes a wrc 3 >oh each atand i>oint is defended 
more strongly than the last and the ultimate belief is not 
necessarily mart true than those whioh bav© been abandoned but 
only less minly prtmtd false, ever this may be, the 

behef 'waa retained m Buddhism aa proving a moral cause for the 
suffering condition of man m this birth and aaBuddhlRm does not 
acknowledge a Soul, it has to find the link of connection the 
bndge between one life and another somewhere else. In order 
to do thia, and save the moral oanse, it resorta to the desperate 
expedient of a mystery one of the four acknowledged mysteries 
of Buddhism (which are also the four pomts in which it is 
most certainly wrong) the doctnne, namely of Karm (^) 

The dialectical confusion of this reasoning is obvious. The 
question here is — did Boddh predicate or denv the enstence 
of Soul ? Rhys Davids started by shewing that he denied it and 
then winds up by shewing that he did not bocanse his orccd was 
Toobod on.the dootnne of fcranamigmtion which would have been 
inconsistent with his negation of the SouL Wo are not hero con 
oemed with the aanity or soundnees of his views on the law of 
Karm — we are directing our inquiry into theBoloqueetion whether 
Buddb denied the enstenoo of Soul which outlived the diseo- 
lutaon of the human body Sofaraa Rhys Davids is concerned 
his coDoluaion is clear that Buddh not only did not deny its 
existence but had constructed his whole creed upon the as 
sumption of its continuance. 

Let 08 next turn to Dr Oldcnberg who approached the 
queetiem from another stEind pomt His argument is em 
belliahed by many quotations which have alrcadj been 
aooounted for in the preceding chapters. For the present his 
aqji amt will only be BrnTiTramed as foDows (•) The Buddhist 
metaphysics was the verv opposite of the Brahmans The 
speoulation of the Brahmans apprehended being in all becom 
ing^ that of the Buddhists becoming in all apparent being In 

(1) four polcta T^TiHrriMfl «re (1) CoBiioa C^b) | (/) Tbe omaltofmr* !«, 
Tbt of Km-m ; (t) Tba of Boddh, 

uti w tr * ttalned bj iddU (S*int*hlp) | (*) SwddUrm 9ai6L 

(1) TIm liw *tw^ Unt MOM of tb* 
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the formei case, substance without causahty , in the latter, 
causahty without substance ”(^) 

Buddli refused to consider the possibihty of the beginmng 
or the end of things To him the beginning of consciousness 
was the beginmng of life its end was its end “ The finite 
world appears in the dogmatics of Buddhism to rest wholly 
upon itself Whatever we see, whatever we hear, our senses 
as well as the objects which aie preserved to them^ 
everything is drawn withm the cycle of origination and 
decease, eveiylhmg is only a Dhamm, a sansicar and all 
Dhamms, all sansJcars are transitory Whence this cycle ? 
No matter whence , it is there, from a past beyond ken. The 
existence of the conditional is accepted as a given fact , thought 
shrinks from gomg back to the unconditional ”(®) Whenever 
his venerable disciples were questioned on the existence of the 
Ego, they thus mvanably added , ‘‘ Whether the Ego is, whether 
the perfect samt hves aftei death or not, the exalted Buddh 
has taught nothing ”(®) It is, however, admitted that the 
Bhikkhus who evaded a straight reply knew more than they 
were prepared to disclose. “If Buddh” he adds “avoids the 
negation of the existence of the Ego, he does so m oi-der not 
to shock a weak-mmded hearer. Through the shirking of the 
question as to the existence or non-existence of the Ego, is 
heaid the answer, to which the premises of the Buddhist teach- 
mg tended . The Ego is not or what is eqmvalent, the Nirvan 
IS annihilation ”{*) But is that the only inference possible and 
if it were so, what becomes of Buddh’s doctrme of transmigra- 
tion and the doctrme of Karm ? How is that possible, as 
Rhys Davids pomts out, without postulation of the eternal 
Ego ? Tiis will suffice for the professor’s third and last ground. 

Let us next advert to his first ground In the Buddhistic, 
doctrine a distmction ivas undoubtedly drawn between the Brali- 
mamcal ]\Iaya and the Buddhist Reahsm To one, the Soul was 
only leal, the world was a mere illusion , to the Buddhist apper- 
ceptions were all that was known, everything else was unknown 


( 1 ) Buddhism 261 . 
(») lb 270 . 


( 3 ) 76 274 

( 4 ) lb 278 
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Botifcwafl the Buddhist psychology and not his metaphysioB, 
It was an anfllysia of human oonsoiousnpflB nnH m Buddhism 
of all religions, psychology must bo separated from metaphysiOB 
This is admitted by no one more clearly than by Br Oldenberg 
himself The goal to which ho pressed was, wo must 
constantly repeat this, solely dohveranco from the soiaowful 
world of OTg^uation and deooase. Roligioua aspiration did not 
purposely and expressly demsnd that this dehveiaDce should 
transport to nothmgrieeB, but when this waa tought at all, ox 
preeaion was merely given thereby to the mdifieient accidental 
consequences of metaphysical reflectionB, which piovent the as- 
sumption of an everlasting immutable happy existence In the 
religwus life, m the tone which prevailed in the ancient Buddhist 
order the thought of annihilation has had no influence. {') 
But Is It because it was tahen for granted or was it because 
thoee pnvil^ed to know know that it was not and never 
could be the goal otherwise how shall wo reconcile it with the 
doctime of eternal bhss of Nirvan and the dolivemice only 
from re-births T This much Sanpntta had made clear enough 
when he was queationed by the Brahmnn asoetoo who asked 
him What is Nirvon 7 To which Beiipu tta unhctdtatmgly 
replied. The subjugation of desire, the subjogation of hatred 
the subjugation of perplexity this, O fnend, is called Nirvam (•) 
Arid the foDowing words are put into the mouth of Buddh s most 
prommpnt disciples I long not for death I long not for Hfe 
I wait till mmpi hour come, Hko a servant who awaiteth his 
reward. I long not for death I long not for life I wait till 
mine hour cxime, alert and with watchful mind. (*) 

Dr Oldenberg’s second ground need not detain ua. He 
wrould be the first to admit him«elf that whenever Buddh demed 
the permstence of the Ego he did so about the Ego which 
originated with ooneoiousneas It was the outer kernel of our 
illustration. 

Buddbwm like other inHgInnR, Kaa developed luyoUcdsm 
and one aspect of the secret dootnne olaims to connect the 
mortal with the immortal, the transitory with the eternal 

(1) SU m PtSAa U 

(*) £)kaifiifup«d 414 I Stxir Nil. LL 
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venties of existence The pmctice of Toge is said to arm the 
Y ogi ivnth supernatural poM'ers m tins life and expand his sight 
mto the unseen It establishes a nex7is between Imti and the 
celestial hierarchy who stand as above man as the brute crea- 
tion stands below him That in cosmic gradation while forms 
of lower hfe are mfimte and many of them mvisible, there is 
no reason to suppose that its manifestation m its highest form 
IS necessarily visible and only culminates with man That 
man cannot be the highest handiwork of Nature, is made 
apparent by his own physical evolution m countless years 
That he could not have been the be-all and the end-all of Natme, 
can admit of no doubt Tlie mediaeval astronomer placed the 
earth m the highest empyrean He demed the possibility of 
other planets or other worlds The modem astronomer admits 
that the earth is an insignificant and an obscure sjieck m the 
starry universe, and that there must be millions of other 
planets careenng through space m which hfe of a higher and 
nobler amphtude must have manifested itself , and if we cannot 
accost an archangel m our mundane existence, is there no pos- 
sibihty of establishing a spiritual contact with them by the 
expanded power of the mind, by the whiter hfe of moral punty^ 
The secret doctrme of Buddlusm claims to give an msight mto 
such transcendental truths, an msight to this vision glorious 
But one need not expatiate upon such a pjion possibilities The 
fact still remains whether the method employed by the mystic 
and the Yogi takes him nearer to that objective It is a ques(ion 
upon which one is entitled to entertam doubt but it is a question 
which, the mystic beheves, can only be answered amhulando 

Havmg so far cleared the ground we have still to see what 
there is m the teaching and doctrme of Buddh to support the 
hypothesis of his secret doctrme It must be confessed that 
Buddh has composed no Suttra for the elite of his faith , nor 
has he anywhere set out the positive elements of his doctrme 
But nevertheless it was not only the under-current of his views 
but his Views became uninteUigible without it As has been 
aheady seen, the doctrme of Karm is a moral law and one 
■\vhich can have no place unless there is the contmuity of 
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cTi tmco III c\clo of inrlh^ nml ro-birlh the ren on^ of 
^vhjoh lir hnil unff>lilc<l m hi hontm of cnusntlon would Ho 
mmninplc^ without tlio cxtcnwli/ntlon of S>ul lliH dortrino 
wn^ prortolicd tohi^ di^iplon in Its duol plinM^- to the p^nc‘mlIt^ 
of thoni Iio Mid Ar the promt Oill-^ciplf^ >•* ponurntrd 
b\ but ono tn to the tn 5 to of Mlt «> nl*^ O di*o*lplfH tluKdro 
tnno ninl thl^ Uu nro pomtdc«! Ia imt ono tn Ir tlir tnsto of 
dolirrranro TVhvrmnro llion thr poal dolncrarcr from 
nufTcnnp nrxl tho c\t1o of rc-birlh** Inil dolirorarw'o into whnt* 
It cannot lie notlnnpnov* l>tcou p it wouki not ihrn Ik* dolivc 
mnoc Imt nnnlhiUtlon Th! wn< the opninp \f^tiliule to hii< 
doctnne of ilchtcmnee the delitcmnre from ihi ml'^rv of life 
ftiKl delivers into rtomal l»li TJU lluddh npnjn nnd apnin 
emplw>i«xl the flnnl pool of li{ Icnrliinp for inslnnrc 
when MnpandhUn n rrelu*^ 0000*^x1 Idm of trnehinp rrvolu 
tionan <lortnnpj« Huddh rrphctl to liini In vp!>e 
Hnith i (he hlebe^t thiap to frt 
MrT«a I th hiithnt hlti* 

AM P< all pith (heelghtfoti 
That onto death|p*i aalrty lead 

Wlicrrupon MapnnoiJnj-n cxcUlmrd How Mmnpo nnd wrn 
dorful It timt nxmi nfiouhl npllv quote thnt \erre' I 
luivc licnnl m\ tenrhers nml their tmehern nho nft\ it On 
anotluT occnalon ho cnunnnlr*l tho fcojio nnd limit of hi'< 
tcQchlngii UliiUdius I will tench \ou tho Dlmmm na a\m 
bolirod In n mft aa nomethinp to oenpo h\ Imt not tn Imcliinp 
ffu>t to. Suppo^ ft mnn came nihlwn\ on liia jounioT to n 
grcftt ftlicct of wfttcr l>o>rfrt iu» to ita lUthor linnk with man) 
periLa hut hafo nnd nccuro na to itn further ahoro nnd to croaa 
whicli neither brhlpo nor hhi]> is there Hut mippco'e ho tolca 
gmsscfl hruahwood nnd hmnehen and blndn together n mft tlint 
thereon toiling with Iiamis nnd feet lie pnina tliofurthernlinrein 
aftfcl\ Now do j*ou judge thnt he should Jiow grentl^ the mft 
hnd helped liim lionr It (ilong with him on hh licnd nnd aJioul 
dors or sliould ho len>o It stranded or floAtlng nnd go thcnco 
whither lie wished T E\cn thus, HlilkJdius, undcrstnnd 

that j*o must put nwny moral rolcn, let alone immoral rules. (*) 

(1) UaiSiim* \{Uf I~I3( 
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His Dliaimii was then a laft and not a goal — a means 
to leach the othei shore \^diat is that othei shoic ’ It is 
described in Ins veiy first seimon which he concluded as fol- 
lows “But ivhen in these noble tiutlis my tlnee-fold 
Imoivledge and insight, duly with its tw'elve divisions w^as well 
purified, then, 0 Monies, m the world I had attamed the 
lughest complete enlightenment Tlius I knew^ Knoivledge 
arose m me, msiglit aiose that the release of my mmd is mi- 
shakable , this is my last existence , now there is no 
re-birtli ”(^) But tins is only the negative gam What is its 
outcome’ It was clear from his advanced disciples what he 
meant For instance, the sisters understood it to mean the 
attamment of a largei life, no longer fettered to a mortal frame 
but emancipated from its mortahty and misery Thej" con- 
clude their poem of ]oy watli the following glow'ing thought 

Lo ' the Nivanna of the little lamp ' 

Emancipation dawns ! My heart is free ' (-) 

In another Sutta the brothers mideistand the IMastei to have 
taught them to tlie same effect 

" The factors of my life, well understood, 

Stand yet a little while w ith severed root 
Sorrow is slam ' That quest IVe won, and won 
Is purity from four fold venom’s stain ” (“) 

Tliat Buddh had graded Ins teachmg is clear from w^hat he 
had liimscK said “ Tlieie aic thiec grades of tiammg, 
Bhilddius what aie the three? The higher ethics,(^) the 
highci consciousness, tlie lughcr msight (oi wisdom) What 
IS the higher ethics ’ WTien the Blnkldiu hves by the code 
of discipline and m conformity to the precepts of morality, 
when lie secs dangci in small offences, when having undertaken 
the picccpts he piacti^cs them 

‘ What IS the second giadc ^ When a Blukkhu, aloof 
fiom '5cnse-aiipetitcs, aloof from evil tlioughts enters into 
and abides in the first I)1njnv,{^) wherein attention is directed 
and sustained, which is born of sohtudeand filled with zest and 

Dhaniid) Ipparaiitin Sutta , Saiii^ (3) Sutta iVipfi* 

\ — -120 (4) S>ta — Or LIIiom, Lit ImbitH 

(~) Pfiiliii- of the f'l^lcrx 72 , (*>) Prtli — Jhaii, “ Ilnpt Mcilitnlion,” 
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plcaaurablc emotion wlien next from tlic subsiding of atten 
tiom imtlnl tvnd sujitainrd he entem into and abides in the 
second Db) an whlcli hi inward tranquillizing of the mind bclf 
contained and uplifted from the working of attention which 
Is bom of concentration full of zcbt and pleasurable emotion 
when next through the quenching of zest licabHlcs indifferent 
and entcru and abides in the tlunl Dbvnm mindful otxl fuU\ 
conscious, t\i>encncing in the bod\ that plea.ure whereof the 
Arvunn (nohlm) declare He who Is IndlfTcrvnt but mindful 
dwolls in liapplne^ and when next b\ putting n\rB> both 
pleasant arxl painful emotion d\lng out of the jo\ atwl 
mlsm ho used to know he cntcra Into and ahkles in the fourth 
Dh\*an tlint uttcrh pure nilndfulne^ and imliffcrencc wlicrein 
la neither happiness nor unJmppIncss 

\Miat IS the third gmd *' Wlicn a Bldkkhii knows as 
it rcallv L that this Is suffering thii is tlic cause of suffering 
tills is tlio ccs*<atkm of suffering tliis is the wa\ lending to the 
cessation of suffering 

Tlicn follow the \ersw describing the three stages ending 
with tho following lines 

To hint vhcQ cortfcUsunet^ doth ormr Hi rml 
To whom from crarlng utterljr »cl fire 
Nllib»tina of th« bamiag fluae hath comr 
And to hb hewrl neUwaoaod Liberty (*) 

Tlicso dl«ioumc8 no douht lca\c a blank at llic eisl of the 
attainment of a larger coasclouimewi. lJut ns p^c^Io^b^l^ etntetl 
it was not a subject for demonstration ami Is therefore left 
akmc Uiough tlic result attaiiKd hj a UlxTatcd soul is unmis- 
takcablj indented It lias alrcAd\ been stated!*) lhat Buddh 
liad no scorcts wliklilio onl^ imparted to Ills adept pupils 
or did not Imjmrt at all to onj one Tills is made clear in tho 
PatimoJah itself wlicro it is stated that Buddh lind no such 
thing ofl tho closed fist of n teacher wlio kcoi>s something 
back- (*) But nonctlio lew Buddliism did dc\clop an esoteric 
side though It was ritual and not doctrinal being limited to tho 
reading of tho Paiimoksh and tho Tinny Pital only in tho 

m Ml y I 3M {•) Hhyi D*T|di Tr 30 rll*d M B-lCl 
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presence of the members of the Older (0 As Rhys Davids 
observes '‘The fact is that there has nevei been any such 
thing as esoteric teaching m Buddlusm, and that the modern 
so-called esoteric Buddlnsm is neither esoteric nor Buddlusm 
Its tenets, so far as they are Indian at aU, are perfect^ 
accessible, are well loiown to all those who choose to study 
the hooks of Indian mysticism, and are Hmdu, not Buddlust 
They are, indeed, qmte contradictory to Buddhism, of winch 
the authors of what they ignoiantly call esoteric Buddlusm 
knowbut very httle — that little bemg only a portion of those 
beliefs which have been common ground to all rehgious teachers 
in India ”(“) As already observed f) the esoteric doctrme starts 
with the theory, patent enough, that this world is not the only 
world in space Tire stany heavens disprove the crntrqry — and 
smce it IS one of the niuneious worlds m the cha' creation' 
m vaiious degrees of evolution, such is also man He is not 
inthout a begummg and with or without an end He too has 
arisen in the piocess of evolution and will continue to pursue its 
circmt of evolution in winch Ins hfe upon earth is only a brief 
mcident The esoteric doctrine mvokes the aid of tlie law of 
Harm or predestmation winch it tries to reconcile with free-will, 
the one ruling the psychic law, the otliei the mdividual 


The constitution of man is resolvable into the following 
seven elements — 


(1) The body 

(2) Vitahty 

(3) Astral bodj'' 

(4) Animal Soul 

(5) Human Soul 
{6) Spiritual 

Soul 

(7) Spirit 


Ru'pe 

Jive 01 P)a?i 
Ling Sham 
Kam Bupe 
Manas 

BuS,4jhi 
Aima or AUa 


\ 


Lowei Prmciples 


^Higher Prmciples 

J 


These are known as the seven prmciples of man The first 
prmciple that enters into his composition is matter, the 
second imparts to it consciousness or hfe It is the force 
of energy which vitalizes morgamc mattei into an organic 
bemg The third is the spiritual duplicate of the physical 


(1) Bys Davids Tr 36 oited 36 S B, E 
566 /, n, (1) 


(2) Ib 268 / T! 

(3) pp 359, 360 ante 
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bod\ It guidcfl Jire in its work on tlic partk-Icf 

tran-iformlng them into the lOinpc whicli tlie\ ft>f‘Unic At 
dentil it hi dif»cmbo(licd for ii brief period and ma\ for n 
time Msumc tho shape and foiro of the bod\ which it Jma 
left It ma\ xivih the partielea of matter floating in the air 
and for the moment rc-nppear in the same form iihich men 
call ghosts of men • former schTs Tltcso three are the 
lower principle* of man. 

Tile fourtli is tho scat of will or desire It is the root 
principle of the brute creation Misceptlhlc of c\olution Tlie 
fifth ifl the seat of reason and memorx wlileh ma> be projected 
Into sjKice. It IS this principle which rrmams undixelojJcd 
in men \\lien developed it quickens to nctlnt\ the slath 
wliich otherwise remains in embno. This when developed 
penetrates the wivcntli The fifth and the sixth principles 
\ihen combined preserve human indinduahiv through a sue 
cession of bvc*. Human comciousnews so far ns it is sensuous 
pensile* with death hut tho spirit survive* and pas.es Into 
new bodie*i. The fact that cvm cnrthlv mortal lluddh 
lias his pure and glorious countori>art in the invstie world 
free from tlie relative conditions of thU material life or 
rather that Buddli under material condition.'* m onlv an 
appearance the reflection or emanation or a tv pc of a 
Dhjanl Buddh la a rcnbtj to tho Arlmt tho adopt in tiio 
caotono doctrine wluch lio onn rcnlix' in hU own life His 
mental vision enlarged bv the pniotleo of \ogo tranbccnda 
the bounds of space and time penetrating tho boundless 
empyrean and sees as in a looking-glass tho process of 
evolution of man and spirit appraising their relative values 
and intcr-dopondence and tlitir true place in tho great bchcmo 
of tho Universe all tending with vnrjnng jmeo to tlmt 
grand event to tlint subliroo state of conacloiianeiuj niul a 
repose in oninlaclcnco — tho eternal Nirvnn. 

Tho attainment of tills larger insight Is onlv poKsibU bj 
tho strict regimen of Self — In one word \ogc wjilch though 
Hindu In origin waa engrafted on to Buddhiam os its esoteric 
doctrine. Yogo phlloaoifliv is intended to plumb tho liidden 
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depths of the human mmd It pioceeds on the assumption 
that the mind of man possesses latent powers which can 
neither be loiown, much less utilized, unless it goes through 
a severe training and a process of purification stimulatmg 
and mamfestmg its dormant capacity According to Yoge 
phdosophy man is composed of seven principles {!) the 
physical body, (2) the vital force {Pmn) , (3) the astral body, 
(4) Instinctive mind , (5) the Intellect , (6) the Spiritual 
I^Imd, and (7) the Spnit The physical body is the lowest 
and crudest manifestation of life, still, bemg the abirbng place 
of Spirit, it has to be made a receptacle before the Spirit 
would make itself manifest It is hlie the crude ore wluch, 
when cleansed, yields up its mvaluable mgots which other- 
wise he embedded and mvisible m the dross The Hath 
Yoge deals with the methods of its preservation m a state of 
of health and purity It teaches us how to mamtam its 
health and strength We have next the Paj Yoge, wluch 
similarly deals with the training of the mind and the develop- 
ment of its psychic powers Tlien comes Kaim Yoge, wluch 
deals with the freedom of the soul by means of work* and 
development of altruism It is the philosophy of service 
Fourthly, we have the Bhahit Yoge alhed to the last, wluch 
aims at perfection tluough love, while lastly comes the 
Gycm Yoge, which awakens the Sprat m its endeavoiu to 
obtam umon with cosmic power — Brahm and opens the eye 
to universal consciousness When the Yogi has puiified lus 
body and ennobled his mmd, his vision is enlarged, his powers 
strengthened and his consciousness blendmg with the umversal 
consciousness, he is able to manifold lus psycluc and physical 
eneigy and with its aid perform feats which, bemg out of the 
ordinary experience of manlcmd, are characterised as mnacles 
But this IS merely mcidental The real fiuit of this severe tnal 
IS the acquisition of widei knowledge of cosmic creation, its laws 
and purpose and its mtei -relation to man and lus destmy 

One such knowledge acquired by the Yogi is tliat of Ins 
past Buddh had acquired such knowledge and some of the 
stories m the J aaiah record the mcidents of his previous hves 
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Yoge has eight stages, the fiiBt fotn of which belong to 
the exoteno and the rest to its eeoterio side. These are — 

(1) Tam, (6) PmiyaJiar 

(2) Ntyam, (0) 

(3) A»an (7) 

(4) Pmnayam. (8) Snmadhx 

The first of tl\e stages in the Buddhist practice of Right 
Concentration is described oe a state of mind from whicJi 
for the time being is banished all desire for the pleasurable 
and dehghtfnl all craving for anything unwholesome, anything 
nifthTTig for bondage to the things of sonao. In this state, 
however there is retained the facolty of tsVing up a snbject 
of reflection and of dwellmg upon It turning it over and 
oonaifiering it at length in the ordfnAry prooessee of it 
mteHection rnmatna active their working being accompanied 
by a feeling of pleasure at this temporary release from the 
thraldom of attaohmpint to objeoto of sense^elight 

In the second stage the normal processes of thinking 
are left behind. There is no more taking up of a subject of 
thought and reflecting upon it The mind exists in a state 
of simple existence, m the enjoyment of utter peace and 
tranquillity like that of a qmet lake whose smooth, glassy 
surface romainn free from the disturbance of any reflected 
object. This state of concentration and tranqnniiBRtion is 
accompanied by a feeling of joy and bliss, that Is the outcome 
of this same concentration and tranquillity 

In the third stage the last shred of delight m the pleasures 
of sense even of that most ranfied, sublimated description is 
transcended and there is expeneiwed a tranquil all-satisfying 
happiness, unshadowed bv the least cUsturhance due to any 
anticipation of happiness to come. This last technically 
called Piti, entirely disappears and there supervenes a 
state of clear unruffled, perfectly conscloufl bhas, the bliss of 
being done with aH that unrest which men iniHrji.TI delight. 

In the fourth stage, the very idea of such oppoatee 
as pleasure and peon, joy and Borrow is transcended, left 
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be^und, all memory of any such things experienced m the 
past IS clean wiped out, and a state of calm, clear, J)erf6ct 
collectedness of mind is experienced, into which there enters 
not the least trace of feehng of pleasure oi of unpleasure, a 
state of equanimity, utter and complete 

The remammg four Bhyans or states of concentration 
wlpch make up the eight, possess m common a subtler, more 
sublimated character than the four ]ust mentioned 

These states have for their objective the attainment of 
eight-fold knowledge as follows 

(i) Discernment of the mtei-ielation between mmd and 
body 

{2) The suiiernatural heaimg of voices and sounds both 
celestial and human the distant becoming near 

{3) Discernment of another person’s mind 

{4) Remembrance of previous hves and then mcidents 

(5) Super -normal vision enabling insight mto the destinies 

of beings, dymg and re-born 

(6) Conscious extmguishment of the influence of sense 

desires, ignorance and the desire for re-birth 

(7) Evoking 01 creatmg a phantom body, the double 

of one’s body at will 

(8) Super-normal locomotion m which gravitation and 

opacity cease to obstruct 

All these are the subject of elaborate disquisition by 
Buddhghosh(^) who proceeds on the assumption that by 
the purification of the body and the mmd, by the development 
of its latent power of concentration, by training its “ eye 
divme,” man who looks such an abject creatine of creation 
may easily become its master 

Buddh himself used to recount experiences of bis previous 
re-births which would be illogical if he did not beheve m the 

(1) BhxlXu Silacara 10 Bud Rer lOS, (i) Majjhima Nthay 1 — 292 
169 (1918) 
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of the SotiL !Jut his cnitcoi>t!on of the Soul 
wiw ob\ioa«h difTcrent nml ot vnrlftnci uitli the N-tw or(hnnril\ 
a#:ribc<l to tlmt concept 15ut neither lluddhi^ nor nnlcwl 
ftn\ other riUgton haw l>ecn nhle to go bc\oTKl a \ngue 
expectation of a liappier fuller and itemal life tlu nnturt 
of wluch might bo irxllvhlualh fell Imt it enunot l*e proM“fl 
Va Afrs. Uh^H l)i\i(ln ^^TitcH \iul oo without nn\ dtflnito 
Ijclicf oj^ to how or in what rcnlni of the uni\erj*o he will 
ro-aruM? a^ that imcco^r to hla pmumt j«elf the pious 
Buddhist 110 Iww than hia ploua brethren of otiur creetls 
goca on gt\'ing mone\ aiul effort time ntul thought to good 
works clirerfulK Iiolwving that nothing of it can posallih 
forego ita ifTect Init tliat it la nil a piling up of merit or 
creative potcnct to result Homeuliiro somcwheii somelum 
in future ImppirH*^ ImpplnesH wlileh though he l»c nltrui tie 
the while ls\ct more a futun ruvset of hit tlmn of Muncone In 
whom he itntumllv is los mtort>>te<l tlmn in Ids present self 
He bthcvcrt tlmt l»eeau'^ of wimt he i® rww doing son>e- 
one now in proeev< of mnital ereotion In 1dm nml to all 
IntcntK and imrposca Id future self will one iln\ taste kw 
or more of life k trinK To tlmt embrvonie clmmclir he la 
inoxtncnbh bouiwl over making or mamnp It and for it lie 
is therefore nml thus far re^ponalhle (*) 

Tlmt longing for such Immortnlltv i« not merrh a \ngue 
craving Init n revelation given oiilv to tho^ who have umlcr 
gone the prepamton stage of liodilv ami mental purification 
and are prcpare<l to cngag< in deep meditation. Tlint mcdl 
tation conccnlmtcrt the mlml nml enlarges ita vision la not 
onlj tlio doctnne of ^ogc nml Iho Buddhists Imt one of 
tlicrw wlio bv practice hnvo Icamt to appreciate ita value t 
Nor 1 trmt 

To th ra mimy barr owed anolh r Kilt 
01 a^peoi more nibUmr that blen'^rd mood 
la Thkb the Imrdenof the nsystpry 
In vUch the beary and the meary welKfat 
01 all thb* unlnteUigible vorid 

(I) n»JikUm MB 
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Is lightened — that serene, that blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead tts on, 

Until the breath of this corjioroal frame 
And oven the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul , 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see mto the life of things ”(^) 

It IS this introspection, this Dhyan, which brings the soul 
in contact with the reality of the universe which eludes the 
search of consciousness and laboured ratiocination 

As regards the existence of a Supreme Deity, the question 
must either be susceptible of metaphysical demonstration or 
mdividual lUation on the former subject Buddh has already 
been quoted at length (®) It is clear from the Piials that Buddh 
did not beheve m a salvation resulting from divine grace , nor 
did he mvoke any extianeous assistance to explain his cos- 
mogony To him the world appeared Karal , not made, as it 
exists, but rather as one “ without maker, without knoum 
beginning, contmumg to exist by virtue of a concatenation 
of cause and effect ”(*) But while it disposed of the theory 
of paternal government, it did not deny the existence of God, 
though He was given no share m the plan of salvation The 
latest view of Buddhism appears to have been that man’s 
emancipated soul reached a higher plane that of the gods 
whose elevation mto the ¥usJnt heaven brought them mto con- 
tact with Maittreya (the Buddh-to-be) Buddhghosh refers 
to it m the followmg words “ One who desires to practise 
recollection on divinities should practise it, endowed 
with the virtues of faith, etc , resultmg m accordance 
with the Noble Path, and alone and secluded, he should 
set the divmities as witnesses, recollectmg his virtues of 
faith etc thus there are the gods who are the four Great 
Kmgs, Tntnnshat gods (of the heaven of the Thu'ty-three), 


(1) Wordfiwortli , Twtern Abbey, Imea RuddhghOBh Way of Purity XIUII 
86 49 (Oxford Wordsworth) p 200 (3) Angutiar Nilay III — 287 

(*) Ch XII “God or No dod” ante. 
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the \amQ Tnt^it Vimmaiuiniti arxl AahNatt) 

gods there are the gods of the Bmhm world and gods bc} ond 
these these gods endowed wHh such fohh ha\c deported thence 
(from their former state) ond have nnsen hero (i <• in what 
c\cr heaven they now arc) In me also soeh faith is foond 
Endowed with such morahly with roch learning with 
snoh reminclation with siirh wi«dom these gwls ha\T departed 
thence and hove arisen here In me also such wi«dom is 
foond. 

The western conception of f od is the Jewish conception 
of Jeho\'ah who as nlrcnd) seen was only their national Hod 
The West has borrowed without scnitiny this concept with all 
its Implications, For eighteen centimes, more or less the 
belief that (ho Ood of the Jews is the Ood of the nniieivo and 
that tho Jewish ocnplnres arc the woid of God has lam like 
an mcabni on the thoaght and conscience of the \\est The 
timo has como for cntickm to say plamly that untOthis inculms 
basl>eco &naUy eiorcised tho higher thought of the ^^c«t 
will not bo able to awako from its long and troubled sleep (‘) 
^Vbato^*er might he said of tho West so far os India is eon 
cemed hs philosophy noicr encouraged a belief in a personal 
God Its conception of Dmhm was at first monotheistic and 
eventually developed into a Pantheistic Klenl Buddh appears 
to have combated this liow but what bis own view was — 
must over n’Timin a subject of controversy 

Buddh bad cortaml) granted tho existence of Umxcrwi) 
Energy which ponneated all matter and wos in all its move- 
ments controlled by an eternal unUersab inexorable law lie 
equally regarded matter a mechanism for tho purification 
of the soul in hs transit through corporeal forms, the course of 
which was determined by tho degree of hs own refinement As 
snoh it made every man tho master of his own Destiny and so 
far opposed the Vcdanlio dootrroe of priestly mediation and 
the <At«mlng of divine grace by devotion, Bacilfice or any fonn 
of extraneous intervention It Is in this sense that he regarded 


(1) riU CiW •/ Mill, >40 (A 
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his Dhamm or law as supreme It dispensed with the neces- 
sity of a divine Creatoi in the sense m which that concept was 
understood by flmduism or other religions In this sense it 
may be asserted that Buddh never had to inquire, nor, indeed, 
did inquire into the remaining attributes of Divinity So fai 
Buddh could safely go some way with Varun in assuming the 
existence of ‘‘ that Spint from which all created bemgs pio- 
ceed, m which havmg proceeded in which they hve, towards 
which they tend, and in which they are at last absorbed, that 
spirit study to know, it is the Great One ” 

His teleological explanation of the universe was, indeed, 
that which the Vedintist had himself ofiered, though he could 
not reconcile that theory with Divme Government which ignored 
the uniform workm , of that law A great waiter, by no means 
friendly to his doctrine, had to admit that the philosophical 
abdity displayed by him is very great, indeed, it may be doubted 
whether Europe has produced its metaphysical eqmvalent (^1 

Buddh had to choose between the supremacy of the cosmic 
law and its demal m a Divme dispensation and he chose the 
former But that alone did not rule him out as an atheist or 
an agnostic, unless these terms be used as they have been by 
the theologians of anthropocentric cult, m denoimcmg tliose 
who happen to disagree with their dogmas Dr Draper sug- 
gests that while Buddh was so far aided by hre irrefragable logic, 
“ his primary conception was not altogether consistently earned 
out m the development of the details ” “Great,” he goes on 
to add, “ as was the mtellectual abihty of its author — so great 
as to extort oui profoimdest, though it may be reluctant, 
admiration, there are nevertheless moments m which it appears 
that his movement is becommg wavering and unsteady- — that 
he is faihng to handle his ponderous weapon with self-balanced 
power This is particularly the case m that pomt m which 
he IS passmg from the consideration of pure force to the un- 
avoidable consideration of visible nature, the actual existence 
of which he seems to be obhged to deny But when I am not 


(^) I Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe — 72 
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Lilce the dogmas of all lebgions, the entue creed of 
Buddhism IS st.ated in a nut-shell — smce it comprises nothing 
more than a Imowledge of the foui sacred truths of the origin 
of suffermg and the eight-fold holy Avay to end it These two 
formulas taken together exhaust the doctnne of Buddhism 
All else IS secondarj% explanatorj’- and supplementarj" He 
uho masteis the two— the foui truths and the eight-fold path 
of dehvery becomes entitled to attain to Buddlihood.(‘) But, 
m order to acqmre that knowledge of pam and the means of 
dehvery from it, the disciple must possess a guide winch is 
p^o^aded by the precepts and practice of the Order and its 
members A sufficientty comprehensive, though elastic chart 
18 laid down foi this pm pose It includes his moral precepts 
and parables which, though obhgatory upon all his disciples, 
are to gmde all who aspire to spiritual excellence The two 
together occupy a considerable space m Buddhist hterature. 
Nor are they classified according to the subject they deal with, 
nor IS their iigid classification possible , but their trend can be 
gathered fiom the ensuing extracts, which have had in many 
places to be condensed 

Buddh has placed the practice of virtue above aU rehgions 
— mcluding his own To him it is the conduct and not the 
conventional comphance with the ritual which he had 
prescribed — that paved the way to etermty And as before 
stated, while he insisted upon good conduct, he insisted most 
upon the formation of ohaiactei “ Beware of the anger of 
the ramd, and control thy mind ’ Leave the sms of the mmd 
and practise virtue with thy mmd ”(®) “ Watching his 

speech, well-restrained m mipd, let a man but keep three roads 
clear, and he will achieve the way which is taught by the 
wise.”(®) “ A wise man may conquer a thousand battles, but 

(1) Bhammapad, XIV— 191, 103 , 10 (2) Ib XIUI— 213 , Ib 60 

S B E 63 (3) lb XX— 2 SI , 76 60 
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ho vho conquers hlmsoU Intho greatest conqueror (*) A mnn 
U not a BhiUkhu simply bccaui^i ho asks others for alms lio 
who adopts the wholo law U a Bhlkkhu not ho who onlv 
bogv^i') “ Not onU hy dl^iplino and rows, notonlr b\ much 
learning not bj entering Into a trance not In sleeping alone 
do I cam the happinoM of rrlea^s which no worldling can know 
0 Bhikklm * ho who has obtained the extinction of desires has 
obtained confidence (*) 

1 

ms rRFcFrT5 

nc TBtmin'L. 

Fver) man is bom with an axe in his month In which the 
fool cuts himself wlien using IkuI language 

I*ral^ iKrt. the blarae'W<nth\ nor hlamo the J^^lls^>•worth\ 
He who does so gathers up sin In his month and that sin will 
not giro Idra joy 

niches lost b\ dice arc trifling compared to the sin that 
comipta the mind. 

He who says 1 Karo not done It when ho liaa, lies. 

He wlio offends an offcncele^ man his sin recoils on him 
like dust blown against him b\ the wind- 

I>o rwt tpoak what >ou do not bellrrc. 

Do rwt talk loosely 

Do not rovilo tlio just Do not bnokbiio anj ono. 

Do rwt flatter — do not jilenso others b> lh> flallcTj 

All ihy sms will recoil on thee \o liar O thou foul 
mouthed false ignoble, blasting wicked evil-doing lo^ sinful 
bane-bom man Hell a burning (Ire awalta thco and such oa 
thou art (*) 


nr oooD 

Not to commit anv sin to do good and to purify ono s 
mind- tlint Is tho teaching of aU the Buddlial*) 


:<) nUj^anfi^r Mil — i03| Ik 31 

,n Ik XIX— }«« I n u 

' ) ik XIX— JTI 3T3 j ik ST 
M rru ad th fon««l K s^t 


•w I lln> 1 xt) K»lnllh H 

loaiLL. ii«m 
(>1 OinM/md Xl\ ItSj Is a n, 
I SI 
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He abused me, lie beat me, be defeated me, he robbed me 
m those who haiboui sucli thoughts hatred will iievei cease, 
but m those who do not haibour sucli thoughts hatred a\o 11 
cease Foi, hatred docs not cease by hatied at any time 
hatied ceases by love, tins is an old iule”(^) “ Tlicy uho 
miagine truth in uiitrutli, and sec untiuth in tiuth, novel ariive 
at tiiith, but follow vain desiies The\ who hnoAv truth in 
tiuth, and untiuth in untiuth, anive at tiuth, and follon true 
desiie&”(“) ‘The vntuous man is ]ia])py in this woild, and 
he IS happy in tl)C next , he is happy in both He is happy 
when he thinlvs of the good he has clone , he is still moie happA 
when gomg on tlic good patli ”(“) 

BE SIX'CERE 

Tlien lie exlioits people to be earnest “By lOusing 
luniself bv earnestness, bA lestramt and control, the AMse 
niaj^ inalce foi himself an island vhieh no flood can 
ovei whelm Fools follou aftci Amnit} , men of oauI Ansdom 'Tlie 
AA ise man Jcecps earnestness as his best jcaa el He aa ho is earnest 
and meditatiA’-e obtains ample ]ov ”(’) Earnest among the 
thoughtless, aAA^ake among the sleepeis, the aaisc man arlvances 
like a lacei, leaAung behind the pack ”(*) 

He then exhoits people to guaicl then thoughts “ They 
aie chfficult to peiceiA^c, A^eiy aitful, and they lUsh AAhereA''ei 
they list thoughts Avell-guaided, biing happiness If a man’s 
thoughts aie not dissipated, if his mind is not iieiplexed, if 
he has ceased to think of good and evil, then theie is no feai 
foi hull Avhile he is Avatchful As a fletchei makes straight 
lus arrow, a Avise man makes straight his tiembling and mistcady 
thought, Avliich IS difficult to guaid, difficult to hold liack , 
Avhatevei a hatei uiaA'^ do to a haiei, oi an enemy to an enemj'^, 
a Aviongly diiected mmd aviU do himself gi eater miscluef ”(") 

Then he mveighs agamst msuiceiity ‘ Like a beautiful 
floAver, full of colour but witliout scent, aie the fine but 


(1) Bhammupad 3 (! , 10 S B E 4, fl 

(2) Ib 11, 12 , JO S B 1; 0 

(0) Ib IS, 10 , 10 S 13 !• 7, b 


(4) Ib 26,20, 10 S B E 10 

(6) Ib 20 , Ib 10 

(6) Ib Ch HI Ib 12, 16 
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fniltlf^ of him ^^llo rtocn not act uccortlingK \« a lil\ 

will grcm on a dunghill and wiU exude Itn \»orfumc ao ehAll 
the man nhino fortli h\ hU knowledge. An the I>ec collectp 
nectar and de|Mirt8 without Injuring the flower or its colour 
or scent so let a sngo dwell in liia\iUagc (*) 

nc \LIJIT 

Next folloNra n senuon on fooW I^ng w the night to 
him oho Is awake Long is a mile to him who is tirwl long 
IS tlie life to the foohsii who do not know the true law 

house TltlflU-l 

Ho not bo idle I hollow the law of \urtuc ' Tlic virtuous 
man rcKts In hliKi in this world and In the next (*) 

If K tmvcllcr docs not meet with one wlio U Ins Iwtlcr 
or hu o^juaI lot him fimiK kccji to Ins soUtnrs joumoi thorr 
Ls no corapamonship witli a foot 

The fool who know's hls foolwhiuv;* )s wiv* nt least ko 
far Uut a fool who thinks himself wn*c he is a fool indeed 

If a fool bo o«x:lntcd with a w isc man, c\ en all Ins life 
he \v\\\ pcrccui the tnith an llltlo o-h a spoon pcreci\cs the 
taste of soup 

If an Intelligent lunn bo uasociated for one minute onlj 
with a wise man ho will soon jiotccive tin tmtli, as tho tongue 
perceives tho taste of houp 

Fools of poor understanding are their own worst enemies, 
for tho\ do evil deeds which bwr bitter fnilts. 

As long ns an cnl deed docs not bear fruit tho fool thinks 
it IS like hoT>o> but w lien it npens, then tho fool suffers gnef () 

1 £.\nLB OF WISDOM 

After tlio fool esomes tho w'lso man. Of coureo 
tlio wisest tiling ho can do la to turn a Blukkliu 
but if ho doc* not dare go so far ho liaa still to roraomber 

(1) Cl I\ 1 10 H.n.F ie-1» (») /k Ch V I Jfc to 

( ) ik xiii— 10 k I 17 
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that it IS always best to look at the bnght side of things. A 
wise man must choose his friends wisely He must consort 
with the virtuous and not with low and evil men. A wise 
man will follow the lead of a wise man He should be steadfast 
m his aim and purpose “ As a sohd rock is not shaken by the 
wind, wise people falter not amidst blame and praise They 
remam self-possessed and composed whether m joy or m 
sorrow ”(^) 

A man must avoid verbosity m thought and speech an 
advice, which, judgmg from the verbosity and tiresome 
repetitions of the Sutras, the venerable disciples had followed 
too weU m its breach rather than its observance All the 
same, the advice is there 

“ One word of sense is better than a thousand senseless 
words One day passed m wisdom and reflection is better 
than one hundred years of vicious and unbridled hfe” 

The wise man should not think that the good he is 
stnvmg for is unattainable As by the falling drops, the 
water-jug is filled , so by his small efforts, his purpose will be 
achieved If a man does what is good, let him do it agam , 
let him take pleasure m it the accnmulation of good is 
delightful, as much as the accumulation of evil is jDainful 

If a man offend a harmless, pure and innocent person, 
the evil falls back upon that fool, hke dust thrown up against 
the wmd (®) 

He who seeking his own happiness, punishes or kills 
beings, who also long for happmess, voU not find happmess 
after death 

Do not speak harshly to anybody , those who ai e spoken 
to, will answer thee m the same way. Angiy speech is 
painful, blows for blows will touch thee (®) 

So we have m the proverbs of Solomon. A soft answei 
tumeth away wrath . but grievous words stir up angei the 

(1) Dhammapad, Ch lU , 10 S B E 
23 26 


(2) Ib IX— 125 , Ib 36 

(3) Ib X— 132, 133, Ib 37 
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tongno of the wUo OMrtb knowledge lufphl but thr month 
of fooU pouTCth out foolidinc^ (‘) 

A fool Hoci not know v^htn he ccn\mit»i hi« crril decd^ 
but the wickM ?nan bum^ b\ hU own rietd rv^ If burnt b\ 
fire There h no Mtiddnp even In a eliowrr of gold 

pieces r he who knowi^ that lu t^ hA\T a ^hort Ia te atxI rauv/* 
p\ln, w)«e (') _ 


KNOW TltVAttr 

He wlio fornirrU wn^ rtcklc^^ and AflrrwArxl^ IteoAmr 
Aober briphtcni up thl* world like the moon when frrr<l from 
cloud*. {•) 

The fault of othem i* evilt petreirrd but that of one n 
relf i* dinicuU to prrrciTr a man winnowii hi* neipl>l>our* 
fanllft like chaff Imt hi* own fault* he hWos a* a client hhlca 
the bad die from the pU%cr If a man look* after the fault* 
of otherm he I* aIwanw inclined to be offended hi* own pnwlon* 
will tiuw and ho I* far from the destruction of pawlona. 

la the lord of *<U who cl*e could l»e the lord T ith 
aelf well-*ubdoe<l a man finds a lord wh aa few can find. 
Bad deeds and deeds hurtful to ourwclre* are en*v to do what 
U beneficial and good that U nw dUTlcult to do— an arwlent 
rendering of the modem prtneib III weeds apace” 

Let each man first teach IdmscUwlial la right let him 
then tench others, which lias Its panOlclIbm In the Doctor 
euro thjwclf 

But life is hard to Hvr for a modest man, who Always 
looks for what is pure who is dl Intcrceted, quiet spotless, 
and intelligent (*) 

fiUDDur nil, orsiWA 

If oT>o longs for IiappincM let him cast off all desires t 
ho who haa cost ofl all dealrea will find tho moat perfect 
happiness. 


in f>% ^ XIII- 1*: j /k, 4 

l«j ifc x\ ili-jia It. *: 


m Prwrrfi X\— I 3 I S U » 
0) /» Xl\ lu I ik. 23 
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As long as one follows after desnes, one finds no satisfaction; 
they, who through ^vlsdom have given it u^i, find contentment 

Desires aie nevei satiated, wisdom affoids contentment 
he wlio has the contentment of vasdoni cannot fall into the 
powei of lust They who have fondness foi pleasure and 
who dehgbt only m what is viong would not perceive tlie 
danger they lun, even if their life w^eie drawing to a close 

‘ The evil-minded is subdued by w'ealth and seehs not 
after the other w^oild , his mind is subverted by his fondnes= 
for desnes, he brings destruction on himself and on others ” 

“ Even a mountam of iichas Idee imto Himavat would 
not suffice for the ivealth of a single man , he wdio has 
imderstandmg knows this full ivell ” 

‘ They wdio know that this (i e desire) ls the origin of 
soriow, how can they dehght m pleasures ? Havmg learnt 
that this is the cause of pam m the world, they acquire 
steadfastness to help to contiol themselves ”(’) 

BE VIRTUOUS 

Ijook where you will, there is nothing deaiei to man than 
himself , therefoie, as it is the same thmg that is deai to you 
and to others, hurt not others wntli wdiat pains j’ouiself 

“To all men tins life is deai , all men fear punishment , 
you who aie bke unto them, strike not, put not to death ” 

“ He wffio has been to a great distance, and who returns 
from afar without mishap, his assembled kinsfolk, and friends 
receive him wuth joyful cries of Alai , so hlcewise, he who has 
been vu-tuous, on ariivmg from this w’^oild mto another, his 
good works receive him hlie lansfolk and welcome him ’ 

‘‘ Lay up, therefore, good w'^orks m view of the othei 
world , foi it IS good woilts that receive bemgs in the othei 
world ” 


(1) Udanvarg (Trubner) II, 12 
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He ^\•^l09c life IS one of virtue is praised bj the gods 
he in ■whom there is nothing to bo blamed finds perfect jov 
in heeven, (') 


BE JUST 

A man is not just if he camcij n matter Irv violence 
no, lie who diatinguiahca both right and wrong, who is 
learned and guidr-i otlicre, not lij violence but bj tho 
same law being a guardian of th( law and intelligent ho 
is called jost 

A man is not learned nor rcapcctahlc because he talka 
much, nor an older bocaiwo Ida head is grei he is learned, 
if Ko is patient free from Iiatrcd and fear free from impuiin 
respoetahlc if free from hatred on elder if free from 
ufipunty {•) 

ouAiin Youn TRiiPEn 

Ho who liolds back rising anger lAo a roUmg clmnot 
him I call a real driver other people mcrelv hold tho roins. 

Let ft man overcomo ongcr hj lovo kt him overoomo 
evil by good let him overcome the greedy hv hborality the 
liar bj troth (*) 

Ho who restrains his ongor when it has arisen ns one 
who by medicine restrains the spread of the venom from 
spreading in tho bodj tliat BliikWiu leaves this and tlu? 
further shore aa tlio snake discards his vom out akln.(*) 

Beware of bodilv anj^r and control tho bodv loa\e 
tlie sms of the body qjkI with thv bodv pmotiso virtue ! 

Beware of tho anger of tho tongue, and control tliv 
tongue 1 I-eave the ains of tho tongue and practise virtue 
■with thy tongue. 

Beware of tho anger of the mind and control thy 
mind I Leave tho sma of the mind, Eind practise virtue witli 
thy mind. 
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“ The Wise who control their body, who control then? 
toneme, the wise who control their mind, are indeed well- 
controlled ”(^) 


PERSEVi!,RE 

If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack 
it ^ngorously A careless pilgnra only scatters the dust of 
his passions more widely (®) 

“ It IS an old sajnng, 0 Atul , this is not as if of to-day 
They blame him who sits silent, they blame him Avho speaks 
much, they also blame him who says little, there is no pne on 
earth who is not blamed (^} 

“ The world gives according to their faith or according to 
their pleasure if a man frets about the food and the drmk 
given to others, he will find no rest either by day or by 
night ”(‘) 


AS OTHERS SEE ES 

“There never was, there never will be, nor is there now, 
a man who is always praised The fault of others is easily 
perceived, but that of oneself is difficult to perceive , a man 
winnows his neighbour’s faults hke chaff, but hrs own fault he 
hides, as a cheat hides the bad die from the player 

“ If a man looks aftei the faults of others, and is always 
mchned to be offended, his own passions will giow. and he 
IS far from the destruction of passion ” 

SOCIAL TIES. 

In a dialogue with a deity, Buddh outbned the conduct 
which stands to a man’s credit or debit in this world Placing 
the knowledge of Dhamm above all, he proceeds to emunerate 
the causes of loss to the losing man as follows 

“ The man who is drowsy, fond of society, and ivithout 
energy, lazy and given to anger 

(1) Bhfimmapad, 232 234 , 10 S B E 60 (3) lb 227 , Ib 69, 60 

(*) Ib 313 , Ib 76, (4) Ib 249, Ib 63, 
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* Hr who Ivcinp rich do<N not impport oM parmt^ 

The man who proud of hf I inh of hi wcwlth and 
of hU fnmflv Oopfsiw hi' rrlation' or pnjovh 
aIoto hi' «wr<i thing' 

He who, not lati Bed with hi' own wife I' wn *iih 
harlot* nrxl the wlxe* of otlicr* {‘) 

\ceording to tho DrahmanirAl •VMom a perwm lo't hU 
ca.'tc if he lallcd to follow ame cicmonUl rule of the ra.'ie 
citing food or drinhlng water tourhctl 1 \ a jwixm of a 
lower ca'tc. Bad romhtet did not matter Huddh denounre' 
had ronduet arid hhowa that a man dfw^m lolx* an outran 
no* l>ooia.«c of H' cruniontal tmpunti hut ItcrauM* of lis 
evil condoct He uphold' the true and denoanrea fal^e 
notion' of monliiv — 

He (Bira— 

Deed' not hlrth male a roan a Brahman deeda 
not 1 irth make him an emtraat (*) 

Deedx, not hirih earry n roan to hm\m ther hurl 
hlrq into hell Birth cannot have man frrm hi 
doom whirh nwnhii hi' evil deevlh He Ih not 
defiled Iwrauv he rata the fori iddm fowl I ui 
herauw’ he commit* (oriifddcn and wirkrtl dwU f*) 

Tho outcoat Matanga goc' to heaven lecauw of hla 
deeds and there was walte<l on hy the Kahotriyna 
and Brahmanv.{*) 

A man is then an outraM iNho la angn* and hcarn 
hatred who ia wicked and hypocritical who has 
embmeed wrong views, who is deceitful 

^ Who has no compawdon for lliing belngx and hartn* 
them 

(I) 5«tf I >3 1 isan.!:. («i n ni T»ih*MA wfm 

(Pi 1} 17 t* a«f*a IM | /k (Pi |) 4| , f JTanJkfr 

(t) V»*mu Bwa* 17 I ik (Pi SI n. X\_l« 

(t) AmmmfmdkS^l Ik (Pi l)n «l 
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“Wh.0 appropnates by theft what is another man s 
property, oi one wlio is the receivei of siujh 
stolen property , 

"Vnio for a tnfle kills another on the road , 

Who lies or bears false mtness , 

Who strives or by words annoys mothei, fatliei, 
brother, sistei or mother-m-law , 

Or being rich does not support his old parents , 

Or goes after the wife of another , 

Or who lays siege to a village and destroys it , 

Who being asked for advice, knovongly gives false advice. 
Who by falsehood deceives another , 

Who poses as a prophet of future events 
He and such as he are all outcasts”!^) 

BE COTVTPASSIONATE 

As a mothei at the nsk of her life watchers over her own 
child, her only clnld, so also let every one cultivate a bouiiflless 
(friendly) mind towards all beings” 

“ Let him. see that all creatures aie happy 

“ Let him not do anything mean, for which others who 
are wise, might reprove him 

“ Standing, walkmg or sitting oi lymg, as long as he be 
awake, let him devote himself to this mmd , this (way of) 
living — ^they say, is the best in the woild 

“He who IS virtuous and endowed wirh perfect vision, 
subdues greediness for sensual pleasure, will himself never 
agam go to a mother’s womb ”(“) 

TEST OF FRIENDSHIP 

True friendship lies in deeds, not words 

“He who proclaims ‘I am afnend’ but does no work 
to prove it, IS not a fnend 

(1) Vasala Sutii 1 27 (condensed in (2) Mtita Sutta, 1 10 , 16 24, 26 
tjie text) , 10 S B E (Pt 2) 20 24, 



IMS rtirrrm a'cd 


'18.'; 

bnrrvi nrr i! nn'lijn;* cm wp-imtc tlirm 

Thrv nrr fnrrvli, iJ ihrv rhn;; lo well otbrr n the 
chP<l rllnc’* to lii' nurtbcru I rw t 

in iiirsT i»iX‘'*nNn‘< 

” \ Iwl Iv a ilriiv to mmn^rMr ibr 1 

UndiJb ilrwril tlirm 

Tlionripli ol «mf'^ •■rll hr nho'*' mltv! i lint 

hiLcn (wlirtt br I ) Im hril hy ihrihinp ol the 
^Tirld but n-cwm Irrr tnnn fn-<* (torn 

iMilcmmt ami hrron' (thrirlrrim) 

f uliivatlon of tbr horinr nf ihr arvl •\ni(bn>»p 
of that of fool 

\\oi>h{i <if tho'T »mib\ of n 

<lmt Iwnifnc ami *>W! virtl Irnmi rtwijfmr rnn 
imtmrtit aM protltotlc thr bwnop of tbcDliamm 
at <i»ir abjrtainfnp frcmi in rnnnifp 

biM Imnillltx rontmtmctil awl pmtitmlr n- 
fmliunp from intoxkalinp ilrinl^ pniap^r awl 
rba^tits j^atfrnrr awl ►perrb 

Hr isb<r«r rolixl n»it ►Irnkni »hrn hr ia tcrarbctl 
bv the tbinp of ibr (but trmaln ) fn'< fiom 
p" iiuw awl frrr freon (frnirtncnl— tbf in tlir 
h’sbc I blf^*fnp (*) 

Tluddb H roJicinn in a rrlipjon of forp\mt> awl hr 
hitri'^lf Ifnw bis mcroffs rvrn wbrn tbr) IwnI attrmjilfil fo 
munlrr bUn lint ncvcrtbrlrv^ when hr was ([Ucwiinnrsl on 
tills (mbjrri bv an \nn> ( pitrral br rrcoiirlbsl hi vjrw to 
that of rrtrilntion Tbr t romil batl a>lril for b|s ron'^nt 
lo clrnr np onr ilonbt ^^bfpb irmabwsl In bis mlwl 

Tbr Tathogat ba\inp pUen bis n>n*«rnt, ‘'imlia rAld 
I nm a eoldirr 0 Kcfwcsl One awl am apiiointetl by the king 

(I) jfjiM •• I JT Ml (pM'f'nw’ii lu 1 n) iio n. n. ] in I) si sx 
S5 
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to enforce his laws, and to wage his wars Does the Tathagat, 
who teaches hindness without end and compassions with all 
sufferers, permit the pnmshment of the crimmal ? And further, 
does the Tathagat declate that it is wrong to go to war for 
the protection of our homes, our wives, our children, and our 
property ? Does the Tathagat teach the doctime of a 
complete self-surrender, so that I should suffer the evil-doer 
to do what he pleases, and yield submissively to him who 
threatens to take by violence what is my own ’ Does the 
Sathagat mamtam that all strife, mcluding such warfare 
as IS waged for a righteous cause, should be forbidden’” 

Buddh replied “ The Tathagat says ‘ He who deserves 
punishment, must be punished, and he who is worthy of 
favour must be favoured Yet at the same time, he teaches 
to do no mjury to any liiung bemg, but to be full of love and 
kindness These injunctions are not contradictory, for, whoso- 
ever must be punished for the crimes which he has committed, 
suffers his injury not thiough the lU-wiU of the judge, but on 
account of his evil-domg His own acts have brought upon 
him the injury that the executor of the law inflicts When 
a magistrate punishes, let him not harbour hatred m his breast, 
yet a murdeier, when put to death, should consider that this 
IS the fruit of his own act As soon as he will understand 
that the punishment will punfy his soul, he ivill no longer 
lament his fate but rejoice at it’” 

And the Blessed One contmued “ The Tathagat teaches 
that all Warfare m which man tries to slay his brother is 
lamentable, but he does not teach that those who go to war 
in a righteous cause, after having exhausted all means to 
pieserve the peace, are blameworthy He must be blamed 
who IS the cause of war ” 

“ The Tathagat teaches a complete surrender of self, but 
he does not teach a surrender of anything to those powers 
that are evil, be they men or gods or the elements of Nature 
Stiiiggle must be, for all hie is a sLi aggie of some kind But 
he that struggles should look to it, lest he struggles m the 
mterest of self against truth and righteousness 
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He Tvho struggles in the interest of self so that ho 
himself may bo great or powcrfnl or nch or famous, will hn\o 
no reward but he who struggles for righteousness and truth 
will ha\o groat reward, for oven his defeat iMil bo a victory 
Self IS not a fit vessel to receive Einv great success 
self 14 small and bnttle and its contents will soon be spilt for 
the benefit and perhapa also for the curse of others. 

Truth hovrmcr is largo enough to receive the yearn 
ings and aspirations of all aeUes, nod when the selves break 
like soap-bubbles, their contents will bo presened and in the 
truth thev will lead a life eawlasting 

He wi»o goeth to battle 0 Bimha cien though it be 
a righteous cause must bo propared to bo slain by his 
enemies, for that is the destinv of wTuriors and should his 
fat over take him he has no reason for complaint 

But he who Is victonous ahoold remember the m 
stabUity of earthly things. His sacce» may bo great but 
be It ever so great, the wheel of life may nun again and bring 
him down into the dust 

However if he moderates himscU and extinguishing 
all hatred in his heart lifts hia down trodden ad\er8ary up 
aod says to him cxjme now and make pence and lot us bo 
brothers, ho will gam a victory that w not a transient succesa, 
for its fruits will remain for over 

Great le a successful general O Bimbo, but he who 
has conquered self is the greater victor 

The doctnne of the conquest of sdf 0 Bimha is not 
taught to deaLru) the souls of men but to preserve than 
He who has conquered self is more fit to live, to be sucoesshil 
and to gain viotones than bo who is the slave of self 

He whose mind is free from the fUusian of seif will 
stand aiid not fall in the battle of hie. 

Ho whose intentions are righteousnees and justice will 
meet with no fafluro but be succeasful in his enterprises and 
his sooceas will endure 
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“He who liaibours m his heart love of truth, vull li\e 
aud not die, for he has drunk the water of imuiortabtv 

“ Struggle then, 0 general, courageously , and fight your 
battles vigorously, but be a soldier of truth, and the Tathagat 
will bless you ” 

When the Blessed Ojie had spoken thus, Sim ha, the 
General said “ Glonous Lord, glonous Lord ' Thou hast 
revealed the truth Great is the doctnne of the Blessed One 
Tliou, indeed, art the Buddh, the Tathagat, the Holy One 
Thou art the teacher of mankind Thou shovest us the 
load of salvation, foi this indeed is true deliverance He 
who follows thee ^vlll not miss the bght to enlighten his path 
He wiU find blessedness and peace I take my refuge, Loid, 
m the Blessed One, and in Ins Doctnne, and in his Brother- 
hood May the Blessed One receive me from this day forth 
while my life lasts as a disciple vho has taken refuge m 
him ’ 


And the Blessed One said “ Considei first, Buiiha, what 
you aie domg It is becoming that persons of rank like voii, 
do nothing mthout due consideration ” 

Simha’s faith in the Blessed One mcieased He replied 
“Had other teachers. Bor'd, succeeded m making me then 
disciple, they would carry aroimd then baimers through the 
whole city of Vaishab, shoutmg ‘ Simha, the General, has 
become our disciple’’ For the second tmie, Loid, 1 tale my 
refuge in the Blessed One, and m the ©harm, and m the Sangh 
May the Blessed One receive me from this day forth while my 
bfe lasts, as a disciple who has taken his refuge in him ” 

Said the Biassed One “ Foi a long time, Simha, offenngs 
have been given to the Nirgraiithas m your house You should 
therefore, deem it right also m the future to give theta food 
when they come to you on then alms-pilgumage ’ 

And Simha’s heart was filled with joy He said “I 
have been told. Lord ‘ The shraman Gautam says ‘ To 
me alone and to nobody else gifts should be given My pupils 
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alouo and the of no ono tl-c ^hm^ld nxidsi olTinng'* 

Uul the inc+*etl ()no cxliorli me to gi\e nl^o to tin Nir^aiitluii 
Well l<onl Wo n1mll net '\lint in hor the thini linu 

l/)nl 1 tnke mv refuge fn the (hu ninl it» hl-^ Dhnrm 

and m hU fraternity (‘) 

King Milind had pul a Mcnilnr «|OotKm to Nng-en to uldrli 
the latter rcpllcel t<i the inUiuu cllcet tiupogli hi reoKntIng wa^ 
thonmglil) ilh)giral 

K Uthen Nag*<n tiu txecutitHi of rolil er< ivirl of the 
doctrine laid tiown h} tlic Tathngutan? 

\ Certainly not 0 ling 

K Then wh\ lia\c iht Tathagatai laltl duHu that tin 
rublKjr U to 1 m. taught hcttcrl 

N WliCHoevcT great king mar l>o jml to tlealb In 
does not wofTor cxertiUon h^ triu^on of the opinion pot fortlt 
hv the Tathapata* He haffera !») moon of what bo hlmMlf 
has done lUit nolwitluitanding that tlic doctnne of thi 
Dliamm has U>cn taupht (b\ the lluddhx) would It be jkk ilili 
great Idng for a man who had done nntliing H-nnig nml wm. 
walking inno«ntU along tin htmia to be hcirctl nml rut lo 
death li\ an) wiso ]»er>s)nT 

A ttrtainl) not 

A iJm wb) 7 

A lk*raui>o of his iiinoreiUT 

A Just no great king ninet tin tliUf Im nut jail lu 
death through tlio word of the Tathagutan hut onh tlmnigli 
bin own net bov. can an) fnitll bo rightU foiiml on that niTount 
with the Teacher 7 

K It eould not be Sir 

N So )*on HOC the tenddiig of the Tnthngatan la a 
rigUtcoiw tcftchliig 


(1) Onu OM^r tf nmddk lit i3l 
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K ‘ Very good, Nagsen ' That is so, and I accept it as you 
say ”(^) Nagsen might have added that the thief would never 
have been the thief, if he had obseiwedthe piecepts of the Blessed 
One, and that he who punishes the thief, does so, not because he 
loves pumsbmcnt, but because it is for Ins oiini good in futuie life, 
as also because it leduces the suffeiings of others ” 

SHUN PRIDE 

“ Be calm and shun pnde Shim women , cultivate 
equanimity be not covetous let thy wants be few Take 

whatever is offered , and bless the giver for his gift What 

thou hast not got, be thankful that thou hast got sometlnng 
curb thy desire Be moderate in thy diet 

“Understand tbis from the water’s m chasms and cracks noisy 
go the small waters the vast ocean is still He who is self-res“ 
tiained he who curbs Ins tongue — he has attamed wisdom (*) 

AVOID SENSUAL PLEASURES 

“ If thou desuest sensual pleasiue, thou shalt get it but 
when it fails there is pam 

“He who avoids sensual pleasiue, avoids treading on the 
hood of a snake 

“ He who covets pleasure, will find pam close at his heels, 
which will overwhelm him like a sheep with a bioken knee 

“ Therefore avoid sensual pleasiues ”(®) 

AVOID WORLD! TNESS 

“ Short mdeed is tins life , one dies watlnn one hundred 
years and if one lives longer, then he dies of old age 

“ People giieve from selfislmess perpetual cares Inll them 
This world is full of disappontment hence let no one live m a 
house 

“All that a man thinks “This is mme” is left behind 
by death Knoivmg this, let not the wise turn himself to 
worldlmess 

(1) af»l»tijaiv— 3 37, 36 S B E 260, (3) Kam Sutta 10 S B E 143 1 10, 

367 JO S B E 161, 162 

(2) Nalal Sutta ,10 S B E 123 129 
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Ab a man awakened doe* not hm* tho<p ho mw m hi* 
Mcep, *o ho doe* not «x; the bdmed one* who have pn*v?d 
away and arc dead 

\ monk who ha* no altaehment* and cultivTi e* the mind 
of a rcoluBC doe* not rc*appear after death 

V* a drop of water doe* not wtiek to a lotiw w> lot the 
sage not cling to the object* of aen-wtion (M 


A\01D m*rL“T\T10K 

A' Old disputation it lead* to mutual ahufo nml \‘ain 
glonfieation of *eU 

liter the heat of rontroxenij the disputant regnts 
having lost in the dUputo Ho walls iKvnu*^ he i* hi-aten nml 
If he wins and is applauded it lead* to pnde nml arrogance 
Therefore dispute not as it leads to no purifirntlon ol *oIf 

Those who go about proclaiming This is m\ doctrine 
it onlv is true *a\ There is no opponent for thee (*) 

\ disputant thinks hioiscU impenor distinguished or 
low but he who IS umnosc<l by mch foiling to him the not 
cipinl and distinguished do not exisi (*) 

1-ct not the *age homcle** and a s^Tindcrer free from lust 
and without craving for future existence free from greed 
confcHsor of peace get into quarrelsome talk mill people 

II 

111* PAnAnLr* 

Buddh couched his popular teachings in the form of 
parables and rtorie*— a prncllco wlUch Cliriat oquallj made 
his own. He juMlfied this mode of Instruction on tho obviou* 
ground tliat it axnt to tho hood tiutnigh tlie heart and ima, 
tbcTcforc 0 * cofulj understood a* it was retained lie thought 
I have tauglit tlio truth whlcli la excellent in tho lieginning 

(I) Omri, I 10 I 10 H. 11 L. l-« 1*) TU Uw md lb* f»1k>«lu r» 

I5I 1 frtfc ■ 1 , 

(t) p*t*T 9«tN 1 II 1 10 a 11 L. IM loan ] lu iM 
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excellent m the middle, and excellent in the end , it is glorious 
m its spint and glonous m its letter. But simple ns it is, the 
people cannot understand it I must sjiealc to them in their 
oivn language T must adapt mj'’ tliouglits to their tliouglits 
Tliey aie like unto cluldicn, and love to hem talcs Therefore, 
I Anil tell them stones to cxjilain the gloiy of the Bharm If 
tliev cannot giasp the timtli in the abstract arguments by vlneli 
I have leached it, the}’- may nevertheless come to understand 
it, if it IS illustiatod in parables.” 

The follondng parables and stoiies carry their onii moral 

WHY ritAY * 

Vasliistli and Bharadvaj veie two Biahmnns They 
had a quaiiel about tlic right xiath to salvation The 
young Bralunan — Vaslnstli said that the direct nay to reach 
Brahm was tliat pomlcd b5' the Biahman Pnsli]caras,idi , but 
tlie othei demed this, and s^ud the path Avas that announced 
by the Biahman Tarulch , AA'heieupon Vashistli suggested their 
gomg to consult Buddh, aa'Jio aa as then encamped in tlie neigh- 
bomhood. They botli AA^ent to lum and stated tlicii dilTiculty 
“ \^^iere is then the dispute’” asked Gautam ‘ AVJia'’, tins” 
lephed Vashistli, “that thcie aie .six Bralmians and each of them 
says lus is the only AA'ay ” 

“ Well” asked Buddli, “is theieany of tliem aaIio has seen 
Bralim ? ” 

‘ No indeed, Gautam.” 

“ Or their disciples ? ” 

‘ No,” 

Then added Gautam, ' They show' you the path Avliich they 
themselves have not seen and of avIucIi they knoAv notlung : 
Is it not foolish, is it not hl^e the blind leading the bhnd ? ” 

Vaslnstli assented 

Then Gautam continued “ Suppose a man should say 
‘ I love the most beautiful woman m this land,’ and people 
should ask Inm, whethei she is a Kshatiiya, a Brahman, a 
Vaishya or a Shudra And so asked, he should say ‘ No ’ 
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And when he is naked — what ia her fnmily name, her own 
tiATTPi, whether she is toll or short dark or fair or m what town 
or city she lives 1 and the answer will be the same. Would 
it not be loving and longmg for a woman, whom one never knew 
nor had ever Been T Now Voahieth— what do you think of 
such a man, will not he bo calkd a fool who talked about loving 
a woman he knew nothing about T 

Vflflhiflth, of course agreed. 

**Then, said Qaotam Is not the talk of the Brnbraons equally 
foolish. Neither they nor any one np to the seventh genoration, 
nor indeed, any one has seen where, or whence, or whither 
Bralim Is, Eind yet they profeas to show you the way to Him 
Does it not follow Vasbiath, that tlin talk of the Brahmans 
versed in the three Vedas ia foolish talk 1 

Just Vashisth as if a man should make a stair-case m 
the place where four roads cros, to mount up to a manmon. 
And people should sav to him well good friend, this TnaBaon, 
to mount up into which vou ore making this staircase do you 
know whether it is in the east, or in tlie south, or in the west 
or m the north 1 Wliether It is hlgli or low or of medium site ? 
And when asked, he ahoald answer No. 

And people ahoxild say to him But then, good fnend, vou 
are making a stalrcaae to mount np into Bomotlung — taking 
it for a manmnn — which all the while, you know not neither 
have seen 1 And when so aaked, he should answer ‘Yea. 

And again Vashisth, if this nver Asirvati, were full 
of water even to the brim and over flowing and a imin with 
bnmnrtm on the other side bound for the other side, should 
come up and want to oroas her And he standing on this bank 
should invoke the further bank and any — Come hither 
0 farther bank 1 come over to this aide 1 Now what think you 
VsshiBth ? Would the further bank by reason of that mim 8 
invoking and praying and hoping and praimng come over to 
this side T 

Oertamly not, Qautam 1 
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“ In 3ust the same way, Vashisth, do the Brahmans versed 
m the three Vedas omittmg the practice of those quahties 
which leally make a man a Brahman, and adoptmg the practice 
of those qualities which really make men not Bralimans say 
thus — ‘ Indra we call upon you, Soma we call upon, Varun we 
call upon, Ishan we caU upon, Prajapati we call upon, Brahm 
we call upon, Mahiddhi we caU upon. Yam we call upon you 
will they by their meie mvokmg, and praying and hoping and 
praising become united with Brahm ? ’ ”(i) 


AVAUNT SUPERS i'lTlON 

When the Blessed One was staymg at the bamboo-grove 
near Rajgiah he once met on lus way Srigal, a householdei, 
who, clasping his hands, turned to the four quarteis of the 
world, to the zemth above, and to the nadir below And the 
Blessed One knowing that this was done accordmg to the 
traditional rehgious superstition to avert evil, asked Sngal 
‘Why are you perfoimmg these strange gyiations ’ Sngal 
replied--' Do you tlunk it strange that I should piotect my 
home against the influence of demons ? I loiow that thou 
wouldst tell me that mcantations are of no avail and possess 
no saving power But listen to me and know,' that m perform- 
ing tins nte I honour, reverence, and keep sacred the words of 
my father,’ 

Then the Tathagat said ‘ You do well, 0 Sngal, to 
honour, reveience and keep sacred the words of your father , 
and it IS your duty to protect your home, yom wife, your 
children, and the children of your cluldren against the hui-tful 
influences of evil spmts I And no fault with the peilormance 
of your father’s nte But I find that you do not understand 
the ceremony. Let the Tathagat, who is speaking to you as 
a spintual father and loves you not less than did your parents, 
explam to you the meaning of the six directions ’ 


(1) remgga SuHa 1—26, 11 SEE 167180 
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To guard yxyax homo bj mj'storicraa ccrcmrmicA Is not 
soIQcicnt jou must guard it bj good deeds Turn to jtmr 
Itfircnta m the East to your tenohers in the South to ^ou^ 
wife and children in lhoWe«t to voui fnends in the >*orth, 
and rcgulato tho zenith of j'our religious relations abo\o 30U 
and tho nadir of j’our servants below >*00 Such is tho religion 
■\xnir father irants you to have and tlio performanco of the 
ccTcmonj aliall remind j’ou of your duties. 

And Sngal thanked the Blessed One and joined his Order 


AVOID ni'TL. 

Thcio oro evils (A^raa) (•) which should bo abandoned 
brethren, by insight tlicrc aro ovUs, which should bo abandoned 
b} subjugation, ihoro oro onls, which should bo abandoned b\ 
right use tlicre oro onk, which should l>o obandonc<l b> 
avoidance there are evils, which slicmld l>o abandoned b) 
removal there ore oviU which should lie aliandoncd bv 
cultivation. 

Tbo^ to bo abandoned bj msigbt tho uncon\crtcd man 
who does not understand tho true doctrine nor is trained In 
it who docs not know wliat to consider and wliat not t,g tho 
evil of lust tho evil of life, tho evil of ignomnce 

Tlihigs Uko the following which it is unwise to tliink 
about Have I existed during tho ogca tiiat aro past or 
have I not ? What was I dating tlio ages tliat oro past T 
How was 7 daring tho ages that aro patt ? Blmll 1 exist during 
the ages of tho futuio f or eliall I not 7 \Mmt sliall T bo 
during tho ages of tlio future 7 or ns to tho present. 

Do I after oU exist or am 1 not 7 How am I 7 Tliis 
18 a being whence now did it come and whither will it go 7 
ThlngH wlilch unwisely considered gives rise to tlio 
following (absurd) notions — As somctlilng true and real he 

(1) Bnt. Bmttm (Grlmblot Pari*] (*) Atwraj — Ut “ numieg er Bowing* 

Carta in 111. « ‘OMk, • 0. (blUrrM*^ {Antt,flnlD, 
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gets the notion — I have a self ” or “ I liave not a self, ” or 
" By myself I am conscious of myself ” oi By myself I am 
conscious of my non-self ” 

This soul of mine can be pemeived, it has expeiienced 
the result of good and evil actions committed here and there 
now this soul of mme is peimanent, lasting, eternal, has the 
mhereiit quahty of nevei-changmg, and will contmue for ever 
and ever ' ” 

' Tbis, biethren, is called thewallang m delusion, the jungle 
of delusion, the wilderness of delusion, the puppet show of 
delusion, the writing of delusion, the fetter of delusion ” 

“ One hving m this delusion is never fiee from pain ” 

“ And what are the things winch he should considei, but 
doas not ? the evil of lust, the evd of life and the evil of 
Ignorance, all of which havmg sprung u^i, grow great And 
what aie the thmgs whicli he should not considei and does ? — 
the evil of lust, the evd of life , the evil of ignorance all of 
which if they had not sprung up befoie, spnng not up withm 
him, and which had sprung up are put away ” 

‘‘ And what aie the evils, winch are to be abandoned by 
insight ? Tins is suffermg This is the ongm of suffering 
Tins IS the cessation of suffermg This is the way which leads 
to the cessation of suffering 

“And which are the evils to be abandoned by subjugation ? — 
These the subjugation of the organs of sight, of hearing, 
of smell, of taste, of touch, of mind 

“And which are the evils to be abandoned by right use ? 
These the use of robes to ward off cold, heat, mosquitoes 
and gad-flies, wmd, sun and snakes and to cover his 
nakedness , the use of alms only to sustam the body m 
life, the use of abode to ward oS cold and heat, etc , and to 
secure the delight of pri-v acy, the use of medicine to ward ofi 
sickness, and to preserve his health 
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Vnd which nro the evils to bo ahnnclonwl bv endumneo? 
Tho^o pitient endumneo ol cold heat hunger thlmt 
raoiqiiitoc*^ gad flies wind and snakes nbusivc wonls 

under bodily sufloring utter pain however nharp rough 
BOTOro unpleasant disagrocablo and destnictlvo even to life 
For whereas brethren, to tho mm v^-ho ondurcth not evils 
may anso fidl of vexation and distrcaa to him who enduren 
tho ovnls full of vexation and dlstrcsa arc not 

iVnd which brethren nro the evils to be abandoned by 
avoidance 7 These a roguo elephant n funous horse a wild 
bull A mad dog a make a stump In the path a thorny 
bramble a pit a precipice a dirty tank or pool a place where 
one should not sit or walk bad companv 

^Vnd which brethren are tho evils to bo abandoned by 
removal? These a lustful thought an angry thought a 
malirioos thought some sinful wrong 

Vnd winch lirethrcn arc tho evils to be abandoned bj 
cultivation? These search after Truth Fjtergy 3ov Peace 
Earnest Contemplation Equanimity 

"And when a monk has done oil this he has rolled awnv 
every Fetter and he has made on end of Pain (*) 


VIXIID miAIDlAXB. 

They live on tho food provider! by tho faithful conti 
nuo addloted to injuring life arc addicted to storing up 
property to witness public shows theatneal ropresentationR, 
concerts dxmeing and singing emplo} tlicir time in 
gambbng dicing tmpball sketching rude figures, blowing 
trumpets ploughing marches, tumbling forming mimio 
winflmtlls rit and sleep on ornamental bcfls and carpets 
inwrought with gold and silk, adorn thdr person and nnnolnt 
their bodies with fragrant perfomee repeat tales of kings, of 
robbers, or of rainistors of state empty tales of things vrUch 
are and which are not 
P) SiUrus* Artw 1 30 1 11 8 D. n. tw-m 
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“ They Wrangle and say, ‘ You are ignorant of this doctnne 
and discipline, but I understand them ' Y^liat do you know 
of doctnne or discipline ’ ’ ‘ You are heterodox, but T am 
orthodox ' ’ ‘ My discoiiise is profitable, but yours is worth- 
less ’ ’ ‘ That which you should speak first, you speak last, 

and that which you should speak last, you speak first ’ 

“ They perform the ser\’ile duties of a go-between, continue 
addicted to hypocnsy 

“ They continue to gam a livelihood by such low arts, by 
such lying practices as these, that is to say, by dl^^.na^lon, 
by marks on the body, by augunes, by the mterpietation of 
prognostics, of dreams, and of omens, good oi bad, by 
diviuation fiom the manner m which cloth and such otbei 
things have been bitten by rats, by sacnfices to the god of fire 
ofienngs of Bnh grass, ofEenngs vnth a ladle, offenngs of husks, 
of bran, of nee, of clanfied buttei, of oil, and liqiuds ejected 
from the mouth, and by bloody sacnfices. by teaching spells 
for presennng the body, foi determmmg lucky sites foi 
protecting the fields, for luck m war, against ghosts and 
goblins, to serve as antidotes for poison, and to cure bites of 
scorpion or rats, by divmation by the flight of hawks, or by 
the croakmg of crows, by gues'ung at the length of life, by 
teaching spells to ward off wounds, and by pi et ended loiow'- 
ledge of the language of beasts, by explaining the good and 
bad pomts of jewels, sticks, garments, sw^ords, arrows, bows, 
weapons pf war, women, men, youths, maidens, male and 
female slaves, elephants, horses, bulls, oxen, goats, sheep, 
fowls, smpes, iguanas, long-eared creatures, turtle and deer, 
by fore-telbng future events, and the movements of the 
planets and their effect upon the fortunes of men as that 
‘ The eclipse of the moon -will have such and such a result ’ 

‘ That there will be an abundant rainfall ’ ‘ There will be 
famme ’ ‘ There will be tranquillity ’ ‘ There wall be 

disturbances ’ ‘ The season will be sickly,’ ‘the season will 

be healthy ’ By giving advice touching the taking m 
maiiiage or the giving m mainage, the forming of alliances or 
the dissolution of connections, the calling m propeity, or the 
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lajing of it oat by teaching apclU to procure prrwpcrltv or to 
cauuo adversity to others, to remove stcnlitv to produce 
dumbness, looked javr deformitr or deafness by obtaining 
oracular responses by tho aid of mirror or from a young girl 
or from a god by ^rahipping the «un or b> worshipping 
Brahm by spitting fire out of thdr moutUa or b) ln\'ing 
hands on people s heads bj teaching tho ntunl for making 
vows and performing them for blessing fields for impairing 
vlnbty and rendering impotent for choosing tho site of a 
house, for performing a houHO-wnrming bj tenching forms of 
words to bo used when cleansing the mcsiths when bathing 
and when making olTcnnga to the gwl of fire by prescribing 
medicines to produce obstructions in the higher or lower 
intoatincs, or to rcllc\c headache bj preparing oils for the 
car coUyiiuras, catholicous antimom and cooling drinks b\ 
practising cautcr\ midwifery or tho use of root decoctions or 
aalvofl ( ) 


UTBOOT MCE. 

In Kushnl a great number of Brahmans and hcraso- 
holdcrs were seated together in n playhouse as was 
their iN*ont to hold a chat WTio are tho beings, some one 
asked, who will pass beyond birth and death T V sovore 
ascetic answered Thov who remain scatwl for a long time 
In one place (*) Another said Thoy who make sacrifices 
and bum offerings. Then Dhagwnt said \Vo thank you 
Brahmans and chitons if a dense forest or thick jungle had 
caught fire and had (afterwards) been soaked by min (and put 
out) would it grow again T Certainly A cncmblo One '* 
And why so T Because tho roots have not been destroyed 
Well so It is with those who practise sovero asceticism or who 
remain seated (motionless) pnwonns will spring up afresh 
because thoy ha\o not completely destroyed attoohmont (*) 

(l) 5Ma Ch. II — 1 10 ; (A. t) aMtpd moUonk**. 

JI— 1 7/11 a D. C. llO-lOO (1) Vd«nfmTf (TnibMr) t07 

(1) r»iHO»« \3j Atan \rj nrulalsff 
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bubbh’s dream 

The G-reat King of Glory possessed seven precious things 
and Avas gifted with four marvellous poiveis On a 
Sahbath Day(^) having taken a bath and punfied himself, 
he AVent up to the upper storey of his palace, Avhen theie 
appealed to him the heavenly Treasure of the Wheel(-) AAithits 
nave, its tyre, and all its thousand spokes complete He 
thought to himself “ He Avho sees this Wheel liecomes an 
invincible King of Kings hlay T, then, become a King of 
Kings invincible ? ” 

He then reimrently uncoA’’ered from one shoulder his robe, 
held in his left hand a pitcher, and inth his right hand he 
sprinkled AA’‘ater on the Wheel saying “EoU onward, 0 My 
Loid the Wheel * 0 My Lord go forth and overcome I ’’ 

The Wheel rolled eastiA'aids, and after it, v’-ent the King of 
Glon’- AVitli Ins aimy, and in Avhatevei place the "IWieel stopped 
the King stopped also Theie all the rival kings in the 
regions of the East assembled and Avelcomed the King sa3'mg 
‘ Come, 0 hlighty ICmg ' Welcome, 0 hlight}' King ' All is 
thine, 0 J'fighty King I Do thou, 0 Jlighty King, be a Teacher 
to us > ” 

Than spake tlie Great lOng of G'orj, 

“ Ye shall slay no hving thing, 

Ye shall not take that which has not been given 
Ye shall not act wrongly touching tlie bodily desires 
Ye shall speak no lie 
Ye shall drink no maddening drink. 

Ye shall oat as ye have eaten 

f’hey obeyed and became subjects of the Great King of Gloiw 

The Avondrous Wheel liaiong plunged into the great waters 
in the East, rose up agam and rolled omvards to the region of 
the South and then of the West, and then of the North und thei e 
too all happened as had hapjjened m the region of the East 

(i) Uposath a weekly sacred day — Sudarshnn Sutra I — 11 , 11 S B E 261 
Four days of a lunar month, being Full f n (2) 

moon day, New moon day, and- two (2) Chakra raUwm, where the c^nifcra is 
equidistant intermediate days Maha the diso of the Sun i 
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This mmdrous ^Vhc^;l Imving thus conquered all the four 
comers of tho oompnai, returned back to the rojTil citj of 
KuahvaU and remained fixed on tho open termeo in front of tho 
entrance to tho inner apartment of tlio Great King of Qlorv as 
a glonons adornment (‘) Then* before tho King of Glory 
appeared tho jewel of an Elephant (*) wondrous in iwwcr 
flying tlirough tho sky — tho Elephant King whoso namo was 
Uposathuf*) Tlio King mounted it to test its wondrous feats, 
it passed over along tho broad earth to its vcr> ocean boundnrj 
and tlien returned again In time for tho morning meal to tho 
Royal cltj of KushvatL 

Then appeared tho jowd of a Horso which conld fly throngh 
tho sky Its name v^as Valhako (Thunder-cloud) The 
King rode him reached tho extremity of tho earth and was 
back homo for his morning meal 

Them there appeared tho best of Gems which lighted op 
the earth and skv so that when ho marched at tho bend of his 
ormj at night with tho gem raised aloft upon his standanl top 
tho people would shout Tho day light hath appeared 

Then there appeared tho glory of Woman gmccfulin figure 
beautiful In appearance chormlng in nmnner and of tho finest 
complexion of medium figure and height and complexion never 
in thought unlaithful who hod attained oven unto tho beauty 
of a goddess pleasant in speech and over on tho watch to hear 
what sho could do to gi% otho King pleasure 

Then there appeared thojowcl of a Trcaauror(*) possessing 
marvellous power of viaicm by which ho could discover treasure 
whether it had on owner or whether It had not To test him 
tho King took him in a boat xn midstream of tho river Ganges 
and asked him to prodneo ycUow-gold Ho reached down to 
the water and with both his bands hodrmv up ajar full of yellow 
gold and asked the King Is that enough T 

(U J/cia S*Ha Ch. I — i — 1*| (>) Kwn« fof tb« 

11 1 U. E. SM. (4) OnkfMl 

I*} /ZclK'TatM. 

20 
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Tlien tliere appeared th.e ] ewel of an Adviser 

These were the seven precious gifts which the Great King 
of Glory received But he had four more, namely, beauty of 
person, long life, health, and popularity with his subjects 

The Great King of Glory then thought that he might bmld 
lotus-ponds in the midst of the palms He then bmlt exquisite 
lotus-ponds faced with gold, silver, beryl and crystal, and in 
them he planted flowers of every season, made provision for the 
convenience of bathers, and made perpetual grant for food and 
drmk and clothes and couches and wines for those who wanted 
them, gold and money for those m want 

Then the people brought to the King much wealth which 
the King refused, but the people would not take it back, so he 
mvested it in building a palace of gold-bncks, and named it the 
Palace of Righteousness Then he planted a grove of palm 
trees aU of gold at the entrance to the chamber of the great 
complex 0 

Then he built in front of the Palace of Righteousness a 
Lotus-Lake to bear the name of Righteousness 

Then occurred to the King the thought “ Why I am so 
mighty and so greats Of what previous character now may 
this be the fruit, of what previous character the result ?” 

Then occurred to him the thought “ Of three qualities 
IS this the fruit, of chanty, of self-conquest, and of 
self-control ” 

The King then ascended the steps of the Great complex 
and there standing, he broke out mto a cry of great emotion 

“ Stay here, 0 thoaghts of lust I 
Stay here, 0 thoughts of ill mil I 
Stay here 0 thoughts of hatred ! 

Thus far only, O thoughts of lust 
Thus far only, O thoughts of ill will 1 
Thus far only, 0 thoughts of hatred 1" 


( 2 ) Mahavyuhas 
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ThcQ entering the chamber anil scntlng Umwlf upon tho 
golden couch his mind went through tho lour DAyonj— modi 
tntion^ — and then ho pnved Ms mind through tho icorld with 
thoaghta ol Lo\c Pity Sympathy nnd hquaniraity then ho 
ordered his Vdvi»orrt to »cnd in tho Koyal Hephants not o\cry 
c\‘cnlnga3tt5ual but at stated limea 

Now tho Oroat Qoeon ol Glory bod not seen tho Treat King 
for a con-adcnible time so nho onlcml her chamber maids to 
got ready to accompany her to tho King She nrri\cd at his 
palace with all her rotinuo but as soon as she reached tho door 
thoKingaaid Stopthcro OQueen enter noil 

Tho King himself ordered his golden couch to be taken out 
of tho chamber complex and laid under the palm tree where 
tho King lay down Tho Queen appmarhed him and tannlndcd 
him ofhisClory ofhlsgold his might and power thelnnomcrablo 
arrav of rctaincra attendants palaces gardens elcphani* and 
ohario a Bat tho hang bade ber not to address him anv more 
in thow pleasant phrases but now in this last time apeak 
In words unpleasant, disagreeable and not t o be dedred 

Howthon OKing shall 1 oJdrcsw tboo T Bheenquired 

Say that I should pass awo) with no longing for this 
life or its good things 

She wept nnd roj>catc<l tho words in which ho had asked 
her to address him 

Tho Great King of Gloiy then paH«od away nml he ramo 
to lifo again in tho happj world of Bmhm 

Now you may ask who was that Greot King of Glory T Mcll 
it was I who ha\o appeared hero before novcn times and this is 
now m) eighth n^appeomnee and 1 dio and behold I 

Ilow irtmlrat tre *11 coiaponenl iblop t 
Orovlh !■ their nttare ud decty 
Thoj are prudoced aud ore dJaaolTed a^a } 

Aod than ia beat when they hare aonk to mt I (>) 


(I) i/U«Sa<Iar«JU ^vnr«|Chh.I II| llS.n.L.9t7 11 
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THE DONKEY IN LIOn’S SKIN 

Once upon a time while Brahm ©ntt ruled m Benares, the 
future Buddti was bom in a peasant family, and when he 
giew up, he lived by tillage 

Now at that time a pedlar moved from village to village, 
selhng his goods which he carried on a donkey’s back As he 
reached a village his rule was to unload the goods, cover his 
donkey with a lion’s skin and let him loose in the barley fields 
to graze, so that when the watchmen saw him grazing they 
dared not go neai him mistaking him for a hon 

One day when the pedlar reached a village, and as was his 
wont he, turned his donkey loose in a barley field, the watch- 
men ran back to the village and told the villagers that a lion 
was eating up their barley Thereupon all the villagers turned 
out weapons in hands, blowmg conches and beating drums and 
as they approached the field, they raised a shout 

Terrified by the noise, the donkey lost his nerve and brayed 
The villagers thereupon rushed up to the donkey and broke his 
bones by beating They removed the lion’s skm and bore it 
away The pedlar then ca^me and looking at his donkey m a 
bad phght exclaimed, “ If only he had’nt brayed ” And 
even when he so spake, the donkey died (^) 


VAIN SFAUCH 

Several rich young men went into a grove to enjoy them- 
selves They had all their wives except one who had taken a 
harlot foi company This harlot stole the articles belonging 
to the party and disappeared 

When the friends learnt of it, they started m search of the 
harlot , and as they found Gautam seated at the foot of a tree, 
they turned to him and asked him if he had seen the harlot , 
at which the Blessed One turning to the young men asked, 
“ What have you to do, young men, with the woman ?” 

(1) Jiiai'iL V, VI Punch SPantra IV 7, Copied in “ JUnop's Fables” , (Murray) 
Hilopade h III, Katha Sant Sagar 111 



ini rnirchT' am> ^Mu^^lLM 

They npllrd \\p Tfrrr sporting in tlii pni\j nn 1 n 
one of iw twl no wile mi wr pnt her ilip wiiun Hut n \\t 
were indulging in our fportp nn N) wr bit out to 

Cntl her 

Notr what ihtnL vou vounp rnm ? Win h winild I i 
better for vou — that you Bhtmitl go in Mnrrh of a uonian or 
that you «hoa!d po in Mirrh of vourMhi-^ * 

That I/jtJ Tvoulil bo better for n that uc ^!l( ulcl po 
in srareh of oar«el\« If eo \tmnp men mi ilo«n 1 will 
pTtaeh to you tho Truth (*) 


Lovc nm Mtrr 

Vnd the Ill(T*ni One ob^Tve*! the wn\ of ami 

notlrrJ how maeh came frynfn4lipnit\ nndfnoli h offmen Inin 
only togntify vanit) an 1 aelf wrlinp |indr 

\nd the Ono Kail If a mnn fiH>li bl\ iIit^ mi 

wrong I will return to him the j roicrtion of tnr unprudpinp 
lovo tho more evil coran from him the morr pood ►hall po 
from mo tho frapranro of goodnn^ nlwo) b ct»nt-< to me and the 
harmful air of nil to him 

A foolitb man lenme<l that lJuddh oIimtvcU thi principle 
of great lo\e which rommaraU to irtnm poo<l for ml ho 
comoand abuBc<l him Uuddh wanpilrnt pil)inp hii full\ 

The man haring finished hU ahuMo Huddh o^Led him ha\ 
Ing Son if a man declined to oceept a preM-nt made to lihn 
to whom wotild It belong? \nd bt nUMMird In that ran 
It would belong to the roan who ogrrrtl it M\ M>n Niid 
Uuddh you bate rnllc<l nt me but 1 diTlint to nmjU \our 
abuse and rc<iucst jon to keep It jourMif Will It not Ik a 
source of mlsciy to )ou? A« tho echo Inlongs to the Pound 
and tho abadoH to the ffubbloncc ho mlKcn will o\cTtQk( tin, 
c\U*doer without fnll 


(>) r I 1 1 1 13 f n i MO 117 
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The abuser made no reply, and Buddh continued “ A 
wicked man who reproaches a virtuous one is like one who 
looks up and spits at heaven , the spittle spoils not the 
heaven, but comes back and defiles his own person 

“ The slanderer is like one who flings dust at anothei when 
the wmd is contrary , the dust returns on him who threw it 
The virtuous man cannot be hurt, and the misery that tlie othei 
would mflict comes back on himseM ” 

Hie abuser went away abashed, but he returned and took 
refuge m the Buddh, the ©harm, the Law and the Sangh ) 


run PEODIGAT, SON. 

There was a house-holder and he had a son v4io left 
him. The house-holder made money, while the son lost what 
he had and became miserably poor. In his wanderings for 
food and clothing the son chanced to come to the tovn 
where his father hved He saw him and taking pity on his 
wietchedness and poverty, he ordered some of his servants to 
call im. The son got frightened and ran away The father 
sent his servants agam with instructions to deal with Jnm 
tenderly and he got him employed by a labourer of his own ranli 
and education, so the son did not feel awkward to serve him 
The father watched hjs career from the wondow of his house, 
and when he saw that he was honest and mdustnous, he had 
him promoted higher and higher. 

After many years he summoned his son , called together 
all his servants and made the secret knoivu to them Tlien 
the son was over joyed to meet his father The father tiained 
his son httle by httle to succeed to him and he then endowed 
him with all his riches. {*) 


(1) Sutra of Forty Uoo eecttons (Kyoto, XJdanvarg (Trubner) 208, 209 
Japan Carus— LVII 146, 140, (^) " Lotue" Ch IV. 
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mr muNT n tmj* 

There wan n pirnl lanp who oppre*- rd his jveojilr 
and wnn hated h\ them \c! wlirn Huddh came into 
hin kingdom tl»e lanp nnxinu>« to ner him ^ hr went 
to nee him Tlie kinp wld to Inni O ‘'1ink\*amuni con \ou 
tench a le^«on to the king tluit might Ik* Ixith mteu-stmp ond 
profitable' 

replied Cautim 1 ehnlllell \ou n nlory 
Once upon a lime there lived a wickc<! l>'Tanl wlmm the 
god Tndra vndicd to teach a le-'non. Po ho o nmnc<l the form 
of a hunter and taking the demon Matall with him dcM-cnded 
to the cartlu He made Matah na umr the form of a liungrr dog 
of on rnorm nmnre Thetwotogrthrr entrrcKi the palace o>i<l 
the dog liatknl no vlolrntU tliat It diook the vcr\ foutxlatM n 
of the pnUcr Tlic king tltrrru]ton M'nt fnr llie limit cr and nskcil 
him whv the <|og wan making ruch deafening hoik* The huntrt 
Mid Tlw* dog l^ huiigrv Wlierruj'on the fnglitmnl king 
ordered food for liim lleoteojioUondwn Kiillhniking when 
the bng onlore<l all the food prepared for the ro\ol hnmjuei 
to bo given to him He ate It up and rcj-umctl hi I arking e\cr 
os before More food waa given to him till the roaolgTanaries 
were empty hut the dog a hunger wan unapj>ea^>etf Tlien 
iho tjTant grew de*fpemtr and a^kr<l the hunter W ill nothing 
aavo tho craving* of that wild beaut! hollnng replied 
tho hunter nothing except perhap* the fTrtJi of oil Jiis 
cncmicK,* And who art* hi* enrmiea 1 enquired the Ij rant 
Tlio*o who keep tho i»copIo In tlic kingdom hungrs So 
long on tlica arc hungry the dog will Ikj Iiungr^ too Tlio 
oppTCMorof tlio people undcrstootl and for the fir»t time began 
to Uaten to tho tcacliinga of Tightrou>ncM 

Having ended hia ator> the IUckmkI Ono nddrrfscd llio 
tfing who had turned pale and aald to him 

Tho Thatliagnl can quicken tho earn of tho l>owcrful ond 
when thou great king hearent tho dog hark \ou maj at 111 
icarntopaclf^ tliomonatcr’ (*) 


p) JtaUk Ttkt 
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THE BITER BITTEE 

A tailor who used to make robes foi tlie brotlieiliood uas 
given to cheating and prided lumself upon Ins cleveincss 
But once having to deal with a customci he vas lumself 
cheated and mined And the Blessed One said “ Hear the 
stoi\^ of the tailor as he was m his previous life “I’lns man 
was then a eiane and he lived near a pond winch vas getting 
diy in the hot weather 8o he v ent up to the fish theiein and 
said “ Don’t you see the tanJe is dr3ung up and jmii are going 
to die Why don’ t you move to the beautiful lake ^mndei v Inch 
never dues up?” “ How ean we reach there, we cannot 
cued the fish piteoiisl}’’ “ Oh ' if that is 3^111 difficult3^” said 
the ciane, “ I can assist 3'’ou I shall take 3’’ou one b3’- one m 
my beak and throw 3’'ou into the lake ” But the fish Ihoiight 
to themselves “ What if the ciane mstead of diopxiing us into 
the lake, drop us down into his stomach ?” The ciane uiideistood 
their feais and proposed to them to give him a tiial, and if he 
could take and bung back a fish in his beak, then the3^ sliould 
trust hun, otherwise not The fish agreed and one big caip 
decided to offer himself for the test. The erane gentl3' held 
him in his beak, took him to the lake and showed him its fine 
Avater, after ivliich he fleiv back to the pond and he assured the 
fish that it was all right, whereupon the fish all agreed to let the 
eiane take them to the lake, which he did , but before dropping 
them mto the lake, he dropped them mto Ins oivn stomach, neai 
a big Varan tree Havmg finished ivitli the fisli, he next 
axiproached a lobster and proposed to take him safely to the 
lake But the lobster said, “ I am too big foi 3'’oui beak and 
you will drop me, if you carried me there ” The fact is the 
lobster had fixed up a ruse of his own He had said to 
himself “ I shall ask him to let me chng to his neck If he 
dropped me in the lake it would be sjilendid, but if he didn’t 
I could take my revenge ” So he said, “ Look here, friend, 
you cannot carry me in your beak, but we lobsters liave a 
famous grip ” If you let me cling to youi neck with my claws I 
shall be glad to go with you ” And the crane not seemg that 
the lobster was tiymg to outvut him, agreed. So the lobster 



Ill mrnnh am» mi’MiU"'* 

^Afcl^ rlunp llir riam b nn*! llirn mile il t til 

Of! Itli \ oil now 

Tlir rnnr Hrw with him t<i llii* Nip nntl ilim tmrml i H 
to'R’\TiU lUp \ nr\n irrr M\ <Unt nn^'lp rnr^l the lol tn 
llip lilr lir^ tin! nn ! \<mi nrt talitic inp i\ (n Jn il 
Do \oU Ihml frO ' jt '<^1 thrmiH nin I \< ur «Irir tiiirlr 
1 I nm \our ^l■^v^ I »p'»ir\ \iUi nN tit uIirTr'rr mmi 

j)lrT*o \rm ln\ r a l<w*l nt ihit liPi|» < t fi li !h iip^ nt tlip fix t 
of lint \4Mi«lrr \ nmn lo-r lu I n I hn\p rilrii llit m I mlrijt) 
lofit \mi ft N't!) 

Oh «jll jtM ih Oh I a ' irr Oi n 1 line! Wlltr 

It mnrr nrrful fttvl ff» *i\mp 1>c pmr i!»p craJip »« nrrl n 

pnjf'MlhM wjiliftMrp 

Til n llip rraiip with tpit» in M pxr^rrrr<li* him firm n\ 
Oh^h l/riil Nlj'ln'*! Miu ( niiimrmx hfr 

\pn «rlP IoVp inr fii I lo Oip hlr \inl »1 ip i raih- 

looV. him a*» (ft t hf* r<*ut I flv \ihI n lif* lft\ him (l«mn < n 
Ilip lnu<! nl it ‘^Ipr tliP l<*l'>lrr poVp n Iw J t xxhirh rpxrml llir 
cr»n^ K nirl a nltli n hatiOnp kmfp 

Tlicn nil lr(l llm TaOnpn! Nrwi ihi« Inilnr wn ni I t nl\ 
out«ittr<I in (hi* lifr Imt in hi pn t Iifr loo nnil in ihp 
«mp wov (•) 


A^cll NT I nxii M * 

Tlirre WB* n Jlrahmun in Knti ImmM n ili jiiilniil nml 
ttcllxcn-ctl in (hr dim \<<to- hr trpfttifrtl no < nr a*< 

c<]ual to him in <I(bnlr hrrnirlr<l nlnnil nil dnj n Ilplitril (< rrlt 
in lii* Imn'l an<I xxhrn n li'tl for thr rrsKin of hi« Klrnnpr 
conduct hr uouhl itTih Tlir xxorM I* i>o(Inrk Ihnl I rnrn 
OiN torch to light It U]i a* for n* 1 enn 

A hlirnmnn hlltinp in IhrmBrlH iilnri luntil ihrM* xxordu 
find toM hin\ i M\ friend tour etc*" nrr hUml lo l)ip otnnlp(»* 
tent mM of thr sun do not roll thr world dark ^our lorrli 
cannot mldtoitn llghtnrf^ Jt o«|\ ndda lo \ our orropniirr ’ 
ai* ^ 
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On tins the Brahman asked, “ IVliere is the snn of winch 
thou speakest ?” 

The Shraman said “ The wisdom of the Tathagat is the 
sun of the soul His radiance illumines both by day and 
night and he who has faith will not lack hght on the path to 
Nirvan wheie he will mlient bhss everlastmg (^) 


Tun Burning Mansion. 

Theie was a wealthy householder who possessed a 
large mansion One day it caught fire The householder ran 
out of the house and saw that bis roof was on fire. 

The cbildien were all mside He said to himself , “What 
shall I do if I go m to rescue them ’ They will run away, and 
while I am savmg some, the rest might perish m the flames ” 
Suddenly an idea struck him “My children love toys if I 
tempt them with toys they will all run out to see them ” So 
he shouted, “Children, here are some toys for you more beautiful 
than you have ever seen Kim up quickly before it is too late ” 
And lo 1 from the blazmg nuns the children lushed out m full 
haste The father bought them costly play-thmgs and when 
they saw their house m flames they praised the resourcefulness 
of their father, which had saved then hves 


The Tat native Tortoise 

In one of his previous births Buddh was bom m a minister’s 
family and when he grew up, he himself became the King’s 
minister He found the King too talkative and so he told him 
the following story “ Once upon a time” he said, “ there lived 
a tortoise m a pond m the Himalaya mountains m which there 
came two swans, who became very friendly with him They 
told him that there was a golden cave on Mount Beautiful 
m the Himalaya mountam, and proposed that all the three 
should visit It ” 


(1) Beal’s Ohnese Bhammapad 46. 
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Bat hoTi* can I pet there nnkcxl the tortoj e 
hy hanging on to a Mirk Kith tout liiili wi will lioltl it nl 
evK end and ram vou But \ou mnht hold\<mr tongue 
O ! I can easily do that the tortoise tnki me with 

vou 

The inmns then l»nwpht at^ipand tliclorloi e pot hold 
ol it and the atrans flew 

Aa they pi^<e<l o\er n vlllapc the vjlagcrh (>houtttl J^k 
two gcc«o earning n tortoi e donpllnp on n MirkJ 

\t thin the tortoi e eould not 1 ear the ^lipht 
Ho retorted What in it lo\<m youhlaM*^ d the hnnnn 
ehoo*o to be mr carriem! lla\lnp lost gnp o( the i-tlrk 
the tortolw fell into the eouri xonl of a Itinp liokin ini« 
two picecn TIjc long eent for the lmni^tc^ nwl n ketl him 
to explain the myMenr 

Tl>e minister told him how it ramr al rwt Tlie king 
then aaVrd the mini ter Would hr lm\r 1 rtm t-aMil it 
onlr ho htuln t talked ! Tnile king ►pnle thi Diinihter 
eo if people uiU emir hold tbtir tongue *hin thm fiiould 
bo silent they wouldn l come to grief (’) 


Tiin jActuL AND 1711: tmow 

Onco upon a time a jaekal aaw a erow sitting on the 
branch of a Jamhu tree and eating the Joinhu fruit 

Hal thought he 111 flattcrhlm and get him togho 
mo some of thono Jamhua to cat So ho mIO W1>o in tills 
whoso rich and plcn‘tAnt notes proclaim him the 1 etn of all 
tho singing birds warldlng ♦•o biMs*tly on tlie Jamhu hmiirlj 
where he like a peacock hits firm and grand? 

Tho crow was fiattetts! and rtpllctl, Wlio is tliat so 
well bred i^hono sliapo and glonsr coal rc\cals him a tigers 
cub? 1-jit of thcflc I pray 

(1) X 110 ( tAWnin II 7 j N 11 M i T iki 

sad DVBW004 vtbAT LaoLa. 
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He shook the branch and do^vn fell npe Jambu fruit 
which the jackal ate 

Seeing these two flatterers, the fairy of the tree exclaimed 
“ Too long have I home the sight of the refuse-eater and the 
ofial-eater blanding each other begone ’(^) 


bdddh’s justice 

A woman had bathed her child and laid it on the bank of 
a tank into which the mothei entered to bathe herself A 
woman vampire seeing the child, felt a craving to eat it So 
she asked the mother if she might nurse her beautiful child 
The mother agreemg, the vampire took the child and ran off 
with lb Seemg this the mother ran after the vampire, but 
the latter said that the child was hers So quarrellmg, they 
passed the door of the Bodhisatv who asked them to stop 
He asked them what they were quarrelling about Each told 
him that the other was claiming her child “ Very well ” 
asked the Bodhisatv, “will you submit to my judgment?” 
They agreed He then drew a Ime and laid the child midway 
upon it 

He then told the vampire to lay hold of its hands and the 
mother its legs and asked each to pull it, adding “ The 
child shall be hers who drags him over the line ” 

Then each pulled , but as the child began to cry through 
pam, the mothei let it go as she could not bear its pain 

The Bodhisatv said, “ Take the child, it is yours ” He 
then asked the vampire why she wanted the child “ To 
eat it,” she replied “ I am a vampire ” 

The mother blessed the Bodhisatv, and took away her 
child (“) 

(1) JaataL (Fausball) No 294 copied probably a much older story and occore 

in^^sop's Fables jn the Book of Kings 

(2) JaataL (Fansball) 546 , Tlus is 



CHAPTER XVU 


BUDBHISH AND OTHER PAITEI8 

ifl a child of HinH idgm of which it became 
a sect and Evfterwarda a BenooB nvoL Even as a sect It 
differed from it upon ita eaBential toiets — Brahmanism 
idolatry oaate, sacnfioe Eind its theoiy of final dekvoranco. And 
yet Buddhism boi awed and adapted ite form and method^ 
coquetted with ita philosophy and assumed ite dogmas in 
explanation of ita own taiots. It battled with HLndmsm 
drmng its mfanoy but as the two became more developed 
and better orgamxed, Hindoism first weakened its nval by 
loving embraces and then drove it ont of Its home by the 
oombmed use of foice, chicanery and sophistry 

Bat when Boddh preached his goapeb he was nncom 
promising in his oualanght on Hindmsm He denounced the 
sacerdotal pretenaKrua of the Brahman denied hw mediatorahip 
ridiculed bis gods and reviled his philosophy He had always 
opposed the pretensiona of the caste and Its right to doterminn 
social ineqoahty He eqnallv opposed the diBonmination be- 
tween sexes which the Brahmans had heightened into an 
ortiole of faith while Buddh would probably have never 
founded his religion, if he had not to preach to his diaoiplee 
the futdhty of sacrifioca, penances and self*mortiflcation as 
the main avenoes to salvatioru He was, however by no 
means prepared at any time to antagomie their philoeophy 
though speaking for himself, he could see that the IBnda 
leap from the known to the nnknown was only a dogma, 
whioh even as a dogma he could not unquestionably accept 
"While, therefore, he was opposed to the oardmal tenets of 
TTind niam he had nonetheless launohed hia creed under its 
fpgis- just as before him Kapil and Ajib had started their 
dissenting crusade against the authonty of the Vedantio 
dogma. But his apostaoy was in reality far more deep-rooted 
than the metaphvrical subtleties of the founders of the 
SeJikhya and Nastik systems of philoeophy For whlb they 
attacked the Brahmanlcal speoulatlan, they did not attack 
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BrahmamRin , and wlnle they attacked the theoiy, they 
did not oppose the practice of their faith In other words, 
while they dug open one artery of HindmRm, they did not 
care to attack it through its mam artery. Buddh, on the 
other hand, had seized and cut open its mam artery with the 
result that Hinduism feU at his feet monbund and unconscious. 

Only a cursory glance at the contemporary records is neces- 
sary to give one a faithful picture of the social habits of the time 
That the Aryan settlers were addicted to gambling and drink- 
ing is only too apparent from the descnption of the pubhc 
gaming houses (^) and the offenng of the spmtuous hbations 
to the gods (^) The adulation of the Som Jmce which 
yielded a highly mtoxicatmg spirit is adulated m the Big 
Veda and is the theme of an entire Veda, the Sam a Veda, 
while frequent references to it occur m aU the other Vedas. (®) 
It IS offered to the gods That the Aryan killed cows (*) 
and horses (^) for food and that fatted calf was a dehcacy and 
offered to an honoured guest is equally apparent, 

Tlie respect for cows appears to have grown only m the 
mei^ifBval age Even m the Mitakshara composed m the 11th 
centuary A.D its desuetude is assumed to be comparatively 
recent to so as furnish the author with an apt illustration. (®) 


(1) Rtgveda X — 34 (desonbes the woes 
of the ruined gambler) Mahabharat 1 1 1 — 
69 61 (story of Xala who lost his kingdom 
as a stake in a game with his brother 
He went into exile with lus devoted wife 
Samayaiiti) 

Mnchchhalatil, drama of King Sodrak 
(2nd Act desonbes the gamblers’ quarrels) 

(2) 2 Rig Veda (Wilson’s Tr ) p 204 , 
Ramayan 111, (Bharadwaj entertained 
Bharat, brother of Eama to hquor) , 
Mahabharat, (Adi Parva) Arjun regales 
himself with spmtuous liquor on the 
Baivat mountain) , JPaiHirtya Sanhtia 
(1st )part) 

(3) I Rig Veda 1 1—2 I H 4 “The 
chanters of the Sama extol Tndra with 
songs, the reciters of the Rickh with 
prayers , the pnests of the Yajue with 
texts ” (Wilson’s Tr p 8) 26 I-xiv — 9 
“Soma’’ deified (Wilson pp 139, 140), 
IV IV— 2 

(4) Manu m— 119, 120 , V— 36, 41, 42, 
Gout’s Hindu Code (3rd Ed ) Introduo 
tion — Para 67 , OharaL (Oh on Food and 
dnnks , says beef should not be eaten 


daily) SPaittiriya Brahman II — 66 , (enu- 

merates 180 ammals including cows as 
fit for sacnfice) Krishna Yajur Veda 
III ch VIII (descnbes the vaneties of 
cows as fit sBcnfices to different gods 
(t)e g , a draught bull is a fit offenng to 
Vishnu , and a thick legged cow to Tndra 
(6) Rig Veda I — 21 , 6 , II — 12 
(6) Mitakshara I — III 4 “The ques 
tion IS thus answered True, this un 
equal partition is found in the sacred 
ordinances , but it must not be practised, 
because it is abhorred by the world , 
since that is forbidden by the maxim 
‘ Practise not that which is legal but is 
abhorred by the world, for it secures not 
celestial bhss ’ as the practice of offering 
bulls IS shunned on account of popular 
prejudice, notwithstanding the injunction 
* Offer to a venerable pnest a bull or a 
large goaf , and as the slaying of a cow 
IB for the same reason disused, notwith- 
standing the precept ‘ Slay a barren cow 
as a victim consecrated to Sbtra and 
Varuna’ " 
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Tho fAraily lifo was patnarclial In wliich tho wives and 
children were accounted m chattcK tinJ tho former as tlio bolo 
machlrwrv for procrcitlon. Tlio Ashvamcdli jcicrifieo hallowed 
by ago, had at first for Its ohjectiro the attainment of wcnlih 
and prospentv to which was soon Midcsl fccundilv to kcuio 
which tho queen hensclf luwl to llo all nlpht In clo*n*t contact 
with tho dead ittcc<h (') Tlie bplritimlUfe had r<'n«c<i to count 
rinco Kilmtion could iw obtaln'Hl 1j\ tlio vlmnous means of 
aoenfieo and tlic meditation of nrahman^ Snin 1 svTiilKiIlscd 
by tho Uan/ro* liod acqulrcsl aprerttcr potenev than deed It 
wrought miracles, cliarmcd (ho goiK cxonn-^I the evil spirits 
cured nhmenta ami brought nnder control tho Co^inl'' cnerpv 
Costo had iKComc suflV'icntlv crvstatH e<l to clip the wings of 
individual amhltion. It irnfficcsl to keep c\ch man in his place 
It thwarted the economic law of rompttition and incidmlallv 
acted os a loporifio to social derrlopmcnt It luul pven 
ho^rtagw to anv concerted movement for the omelioraiion of 
eocifll order whieli was dlvinelv onbinesl Intrrhnnct with 
whkli WM regarded as intolcml Ic Kacnlegc It was apnliusl tliia 
human Incrtncas brouglit about h> Uio coneoiirH? of cimum 
Btancos tluit Buddhism took up tho cudgel It was a move- 
ment as thorouglilv nrrolutlonarv as catnelv-'iiil" In Its outlook 
and range as lias ever stirred any peoplo in tin hi tun or 
mankind. And it was all th« work of n bingle nmn 

But tlint was tKitherhU primary nor even his main purjiosc 
lie never advcrtwl to the «k lal hide of Himlulsni and lu did not 
intend to root out its kkIaI evils for Buddh was not a bocinl 
reformer The fact Is tlint social reform of tho ptvqilo nmonprt 
whom ho lived never cntcrc<l Ids thoughlK nor was lie a con- 
aciews feminist loldm life was a sullering Irrmicdlahle other 
wise than h> tho means of delivcmnct ho liad givnu To him 
tho perpetuation of soelotj Ijj adding to its amenities would 
itaclf have been nii intolerable wrong rinco it would have led 
to tho prolongation of human miflcring. Buddh was, therefore 
an antl-floolalist To Iiim— \ll created tilings aru grief and poln, 
ho who knows and eecu tliis, becomcM i»u«iv o in jiain this U tlio 

0 ) 1 / >r 4 nrb|fW 3 WllMtn Btf Vti 1 i chIucUoti p tUI 
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way that leads to purity.”(^) To him, tlie life he loved was not 
the life of a householder, hut that of a Blulddm ; but, unhlco the 
Hindu ascetic, he did not want lus monks to lead tbe lives of 
social lecluses On the other liand, lieing tlie missionaiy tomh- 
bearers of his faitli, it was their dut}’- to educate tlie masses and 
teacli tliem the caidinals of Ins cieed Tlie Buddliists thus became 
tlio pioneeis of mass education and tlieii disciples were tlie 
foundeis of two great univemities as far apart as Naland and 
TaxiUa and the disseminators of learning through their numerous 
monasteiies and pieacheis who scoured the country to propagate 
the gospel and populam.e its tenets 

Buddh had, of couisc, no innate piejudice agamst Bialunans 
because they ivere Bralimans He eulogized Bralmians of the 
eailiei age who had preached chastity and virtue, rectitude, mild- 
ness, penance, tenderness, compassion and patience. “ Having 
asked foi rice, beds, gainients, butter and oil, and gathered 
them justly, they made saciifices out of them, and when the 
sacrifice came on, they did not kill cows ”(") “ But there was 
a change m them , after gradually seeing the Icing’s prospeiity 
and adorned women, well-made chaiiots drawn by noble hoises, 
carpets in vaiiegated colours, palaces and houses divided into 
compartments and measured out the gicat human vcilth, 
attended with a numbei of cows, and combined vuth a flock of 
beautiful women, tlie Brahmans became covetous and then the 
I^ng, the Loid of chariots, instiucted b}^ the Brahmans 
made sacrifices and having offeied these saciifices, he gave the 
Biahmaus ivealth, coivs, beds, gaiments, and adorned women 
and well-made chariots diavm by noble hoises, carpets in 
variegated colouis, beautiful palaces, v'-ell-dmded into com- 
partments, and having filled these ivith different (sorts of) 
corns, he gave this wealth to the Bialimans , and they, having 
thus received wealth, wished foi a store, and the ciavuig of 
those who had given way to (their) vnshes mcreased stdl moie , 
they then, m this matter, having composed hymns, sent agam 
to Okl?balc, and said, “ As water, eaith, gold, wealth, and 
com, even so are these cows foi men, foi tins is a leqmsite for 
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hWnp N-inf N\rnfirf> Rrrftl »•« llj\ HrflUli. (’) \n*l iho 

Kmc KV-nfirr^l rm»j> nix! fo IMwtnm lr»'l nfwi thr IlnlimAtu 
Ixramp ilrpTrult^U In llii lludtlh linx ihp 

llmlitnAnH Ix^n wrll Irnl r\mtunlK lo nml 

hnw t|»r\ l»mmp tnrnvnAn an*! Ia inrrnlinp NV-iificr-* ivcrr 
fpiMUrrinc tUHi mm nt-s M tUr ot llirli ^mUU\ 

pAtmn 5»lKnn iIka jmifr^^il to olTcf Mlrrttlon In rrlum for 
thrir nmnififmi pilt In tlip <f Mprilifr- He look n 

from lliPir mi— ami therrfon |nAjt!ril for tlip 
►iHclrrrt Ijfp of iwTum ami |»<f\rr1\ for his 

Hut it was mr* th'' onK * f UlfTmnv'r uitli the 

Hrahnian In thrir Prlfi h pn«l ihr\ Imil l»rTTim»» n p 1 pr<l 
cvrporolmn nrxl rimUsl ra tr llirtrln nmlrfininlnp Ihr vrr\ 
roots of Kirlal csju-ihu nrxl wiottl fair j>liv Uuddli J»vnmp 
tlir^fof op|*x*l t \ tUHr m thnlhm of ca tr 

\\*ho Is a IJnlimsnl hr tins a krsl Am) hr Mid A 
man dors no* l«rc<imp a Hnhnum 1a hi jiUil»sl hur I \ Ins 
(tmlU or 1a llrtU in vihoni there l« imth atrl tlphtccai ness, 
lip i5 lih-*-<sl Itp Is a Hrahman. (*) A Hmhmnn is a drpirr 
no* a caste a rtntus airl not a hirth nplit It dr^irnds u|wn 
Ills \jrtup nn<I hi thnl nnd iKrt ujam hi' olrsrr\‘ana nf pctt* 
mnnlal orrnllinc lluddh luol altmta B;iprn!'^<l to nmn a rmvm. 
Ho Houl I not |>rnnlt his ill-c-iplr^ to lake an\lliinp for pmntpil 
Iftcnus* it was p\rn lo them on liiph nutlinn \ pvm Ills mni 
thmiph of course lhr\ nc'vr quiMlonr*! it Hul thr foPi remnins 
llint lie wan wIiolK o]r]Kwxl to thr ip*r duit of ihp lait\ h) 
m lavlnp their miml b\ denting them llie right to rtudv the 
wnplurrs and then indo-trinnllnp them in their all j»ert*mllng 
<lopmns ^o tlmt ther wen unnhir to in»\e txiihrnil eonsuUIng 
the omens nml ohlniiiing auspiri'rti eipns fitmi tlir Hrnhmnns, 
It IsiIk V ttlio held the main, jirlngs of their ilnil\ U\ix wlietlu r 
tlie\ win. to rnnrr} whom to innrrv xlmi to innm nlint to 
cnl ami what to avoid when to tmtfl and when to tonrh in 
fact no art or movetnmt of theirn could In. jierfonnesl rwr an\ 
\iork howcNcr Invlnl undertaken without the gnklnneo of tho 
Hmhinans 

(I) K»ir*n i< «) 10 a n I 
iPi n w 
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This bfe-lonor shacl^ling of one’s life to the auguries 
of the priestcraft makes the life of a Hindu one of contmuous 
suspense, dread and suffermg It is against this that Buddhism 
had first launched its mam attack The Brahmans had cieated 
a monopoly of their own caste Buddh destroyed tliat mono- 
poly Tlie Brahmans had denied that any one except them 
were privileged to read the sacred books Buddh denied then' 
right and told his disciples that their most sacred scriptures 
were inscribed on their own brains and tliat there could be no 
monopoly m the holy wiit The Brahmans had peopled the 
universe with gods and demons— the latter preponderatmg 
Men, accordmg to them, were the sport of these evil spirits and 
the only means of escaping their evil influence was through the 
good offices of the Brahmans Buddh demed that he was subject 
to any superior force outside his own self He asseverated 
that his destmy, immediate and future, lay m his own hands 
Andhe thus freed men from the demorab/mg fear of imagmary 
ghosts and goblins which had imbued their hves with an aU- 
pervadmg uncertamty, trembling and fear, which is the root 
cause of the debasing pessimism of Indian pliilosojihy 

To Buddh, theiefoie, India, and indeed the woild, 
was mdebted foi the fiist rise of rationalism as a 
protest against the superstitions of rehgion. It is he, 
who emancipated man from the thraldom of the priest. 
It IS he, who first showed him the way to fiee himself 
from the toils of sanctimomous hypocrisy and the san- 
cullotes of lehgion To the Brahmans no lehgion was 
higher than the religion of sacrifice to the gods , to him no 
lehgion could be more humilatmg to the gods or degrading to 
man A sacrifice is nothing moie than bribery, and salvation 
won by bribery and corruption is not a salvation which any 
self-respecting man would care to get And this was the be-all- 
and the end-all of Brahmamcal Hinduism 

But m this respect Buddh fought against sacerdotism, but 
not Hinduism, with the philosophy of which he had much 
sympathy, though he was not able to agree with its arch key- 
note of a supreme Brahm from which all things emanated and 
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into NTblch tho\ finally rctumwl Uo waa not equally sure 
that tho world vma a dcluwon (a Mnjn) and tlint notlung existed 
bo\*ond tho drcom of tlio drenraer Tljo Hindu Bjtrtcm was 
deductive his own method was inductive Tlio Hindu argued 
from cause to the cfTcct Huddh proceeded in tho inverso order 
and desired to proceed from tho kncmTi to tho unknown. 
Both linos of ratmcinatlon hn\e their foults—thc one created 
pro-conception tho other tokos \*ou to tho blind wait Buddli 
preferred tlic blind ^nll to a pro-conception. Ho uns Iilmsclf 
nnahie to answer such questions Is life eternal! Is tho 
world eternal? Had It a beginning? Has It an end? Ho 
regarded these questions as be\ond his ken and ho evaded tlic 
inquirer 8 curioaitj h} Ilinithig them to the unknown hut in so 
doing ho escaped from tlio Sc\11a of the Bralim hut fell into 
tho Cliaribdis of hla own Mrvnn, which lie could not reconcile 
with ctemH} but without which it ceased to Iiavo an\ meaning. 
It is more tlian probable that nn acute tldnkcr as ho was ho 
liad como to tho logical end of his own induction which ho 
mast liavc explained to hU select disciples but to tho gcnomlltj 
of them ho did not convc\ hts disquieting coneloslons. 

Tliat Buddlusm liad both nncxotcnoandancsotcnc doctrine 
IS now admitted on all hands, Tlio latter Imd for its textbook 
tho work knowTi as 5a/<£Anr7T» PundanL (or Tlio Great Lotus 
of thoGoodl^w ^)wlueh though exoteric in form containsnn 
undercurrent of csotcnchmi w Inch onl> those w ho linvo graduated 
in tile outer school arc Intcllectunlh cquipiHKl to understand 
It was not long howijvcr beforo these lacuna? of his system 
were made good by his later disciples who aaaimilated their 
own system to that of the Brahmans from whom they hodil) 
borrowed their whole system of ontolog} and tho later 
Buddhists o\cn transfonned thdr sjTnhobsm by adapting It to 
thar own creed. In this way tho 1 ogc of Bromhonb-m hecanie 
tho Dhyan of Buddhism and the latter like tho former were 
held to lead to tho ocquisition of supernatural powers and 
tho performance of mimolcs which wen? imputo<l to Buddh 
when it bccarao ncccusary to holster up his dicdidty against tho 
attractions of tho Hindu pantheon It does not appear that 
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these developments of the newer system were the work of a 
day or of a century They appear to have been slowly and 
gradually engrafted upon older Buddhism under the pressure of 
successive waves of revivalism 

In order to give a vensimlitude of immortality to the 
concept of Nirvan, the existence of a supreme Brabm 
and a heaven appeals to have become necessary even m 
Buddb’s own life-time and if he did not accept that notion, 
he certainly did nothing to discourage it Moreover, he had 
himself to accept the Upanishad-system of epistemology by as- 
cribing to intuition the source of true knowledge His “ name 
and form ” in the doctrme of causation is nothing more than 
the “ Nam -1 up” of Brahmamcal philosophy intended to denote 
spirit and matter combined in an individual Nor can his 
chain of causation be complete without the two additional 
Brahmamcal Imks of Jcarm and metempsychosis Even m his 
own cham, the root cause of causation bemg Ignorance, it is 
said to produce Samkar or action Now this teim is borrowed 
from the 8ankhya system of philosophy, accordmg to which 
Ignorance produces dispositions on the inner organ reproduced 
in future life But he Was not a docile disciple of Kapil and 
did not accept bis irreconcilable assumptions as to matter and 
spirit, though he accepted his conception of the constant pro- 
cess of Nature as ruled by causality Further he was not 
prepared to go For mstance, he could not subscribe to the 
Sankhya doctrme of nature as an ultimate reality, whence 
evolution takes place , nor of its Guns or constituents of bemg, 
nor could he concede to the Sankbya the assumption that 
the whole process of evolution of natuie is unconscious save 
through reflection or other contact with spint But whatever 
be his indebtedness both to the Yoga or Kapil’s system of cos- 
mology, the one outstanding fact by which Buddhism was able 
to survive the cold mtellectualism of those systems was the 
superiority of its ethical system, which received the personal 
stimulus from its founder’s example 

The question how far Buddh borrowed from or conceded 
to the tenets of Jaimsm can be easily answered That religion. 
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lito his own WHS the product of thntintcllcctuol ferment which 
hns made Buddh s ngo so conspicuous in tho rchgious thought 
oltheworicL Tho history of tho founders of Confucinrusm and 
Taoism in China hns already been gi\ cn (') It remains to refer 
to Jainism as an of! shoot of tho ancient system from which 
Buddhism, itsdf was evolved Like Buddh ^faha^’lr a kinsman 
of Buddh 0 tho founder of Jainism denied tho di\ino origin 
and infallibility of tbc A edaa and like him he held that ccr 
tain saints have, by n life of punty and pcnaiKC nttoincd not 
only to an equalit} with but o\en superiority o\er the Hindu 
divinities. He Ukowiao held to the doctrinOH of hinn and tho 
transmigration and consequently showed cxccssivo regard for 
all forms of animal life, Tho word Jain is dcri\ cd from Jtn — 
which means victor and tho Jains bcUcvo in the Jtv$ or 
saints who have won overall human posaions and infirmities 
and have thus become exalted to tho status of gods These 
are hmhod to 72 of whom 24 Tlrthonkars (or deified 
mortals) belong to tho past age 24 to tho present age 
while the remaining 24 ha\o still to appear MaJiavir was 
the twenty fourth and therefore the lost of tho 
present race of saints, while his immediate predecessor 
was Parasnath whose creed Hahavir professed to 
revive and expound Vll these saints arc worshipped under 
various honorofio titles such as Jagfiiprahhu (or Ixird of tho 
world) KtJiin Inrm {or froo from ccrcmomal acts ) Adishcan 
( Supremo Iiords ) DeMd}udeva${ gods of gods ) firthahlnrt 
( Those whohavo crossed tho seo of life ) and Jiriifor \io 
tors ) Of tlio Lweuty four deified saints there is reason to 
hold that only Paraanath and llabavir were historical jwr 
sonages, tholr predecessors being mythical and said to have 
lived for millions of years Life is subject to innumerable 
ro-mcamatfons but after purifloation as in the Buddhist 
system it finally ropoees in iViiran which is not annihilation 
on the one hand nor absorption in the Brnhm on tho other 
but a mere unceasing apathy producing supremo felicity So 
far they and the Buddhists are at one 
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But the Jams differ fiom them in two iinpoiiant 
respects namely, they postulate the existence of Soul not 
only in man but in all living cieatures , and secondly, they 
regard their goal of Nirvan attamable as much by the practice 
of mortification, as by the acquisition of laiowledgc And it 
IS on this vital subject of mortification that Jamism joined issue 
vuth Buddhism, and it is on tliat ground that Dev Dutt, wlien 
he joined hands vuth the Jams to chastise Buddh and his dis- 
ciples, denounced them as easy-gomg pleasuie loving divines 

Buddh had, theiefoie, to vathstand the dual attaclc fiom 
the Hindus and the Jams when he denounced self-mortification 
as tbe avenue to salvation 

It appears that Jamism vas at one time a senous menance 
to Buddhism It had no xfi^ilosophic system of its ovu and 
the system it compiled does not call foi sciious notice The 
Jams divided all existence into Jiv and Ajiv, that is life and 
not-life The formei are of two kmds , those that move, and 
those that cannot To the class of mo^ang Jivs belong men, 
ammals, demons and gods All these are subject to the lav 
of Katm their future lives aviII be high ei oi lowei accoidmg to 
the quality of their actions m this life This doctnne comcides 
with that of Hmduism and from this both Buddh and Mahavir 
had evidently leceived then inspiration 

The second division of existence is Ajiv (oi non-hvmg) 
which includes, time, space and leligion Beligious mem 
determmesthe course of vu*tue and Taj) (sm), of which theie 
are 1,082 and mostly comprise non-observance of caste-niles 
The objective of all sentient life is Mol.sh or Salvation, and 
this, as already stated, is attained in Niivan 

All human passions flow from the organs of sense {Asran)^ 
while man is endowed with Samvai oi a power by ivhich acts 
are aided or hmdered, e g , attention, secrecy, patience, asce- 
ticism and the bhe, while BanSili (“union”) is the life m union 
which acts, (Karm) as milk with water the final purpose of life 
being attained by MoJesh (Salvation) which is the liberation of 
the vital spirit from the bonds of action causmg cessation 
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(rom ro-birtliB niid the final repose of the eoul in eternal 
Mrvnn already dotcribed 

The Jains arc now dl\ ided Into two ri\ al sects the Dignm 
bar (^) (or apace or ak) -elad ) and Sliwe!ambar(*) (or \\hltc- 
robed) The former nro the older sect and their mo^t ont 
standing peculiarity waa that thci went about absolutely nnk«l 
bcliciing in the sanctiti of nakcdncTW or natypifylng their 
freedom from all earthly ties ond con*c<pient re-birth 'Megaa 
thcnca aaid that the Jams were going abont nnkc<1 and so doa 
cribed them aa Cymnosojihiata (or the naked friars) They 
i\ero then callctl \igon1ht (or free from bonds ) and arc 
80 referred to both m the Hindu and Buddhist scripture* 

Professor Jacobi thohighcht authority on Jninitm thus 
compares it to BuddhL-qu Maha\ir viaa rather of the ortli 
narv class of rdigioua men in India He may be alloucd a 
talent for rdigioua mattcrit, but he po^^e^wsl not the 
which Baddhnndouhtcdlyhad The Buddh h philnophv forma 
a system baaed on a few fundamentol idcnH whilst that of 
^taha\ ir scnrcci) forms a system but la merel) a Kum of opinions 
on \ariou8 subjects no fundamentol ideas being tlicrc to up- 
hold the masa of metaphorical matter Besides this it la 
the ethical element that glies to tho Buddhist writings their 
superiont) oscr those of tho Joins MahoTir treated ethics 
as corollary and subordinate to his mctapbjMcs with whicli 
ho was chiefly concerned Vndll is the inherent defect of 
Hinduism which it shared with its god-child 

Besides tlieso two ancient faiths Buddhitm liad in itsin 
coption to encounter no other opposition There were a few 
animlsts with their abode in tho forcstSt hIjoto Buddh succc« 
fall) reclaimed ami for six hundred years till tho nd\cnt of 
Christinnit) it was tho only miHsionnr) religion which held 
sway In tho then great Empiren of ^Vsia 

It appears to liavo matcnally innucuce<l tlio thought of 
eastern Europe Tho commanlcation between tbo two conti 
nonts in those days was more Intiraato than is ordinarily 


(I) Dlf 'OoiTw*, •’^7/ Awttf f lotbe»» (*) ikliH 
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believed, and Buddhist doctrines aie known to bare deeply 
affected rebgious thought in Alexandria and Palestine , and it is 
still a question how far the Buddhist ideal of the holy life, with 
its monks, nuns, rehc-worship, bells, and rosaries, confessional 
practice and its ritual, mfluenced Christian monachism, and 
to what extent Buddhist philosophy aided the development of 
the Gnostic heresies, particularly those of Basihdes and Manes, 
which rent the early Church “It is certam that the analogies 
are stri kin g, and have beenpomted out ahkeby Jesiut mission- 
aries m Asia, and by Oriental scholars m Europe The form of 
adjuration for those who renounced the Gnostic doctrmes of 
Manes, expressly mentions Buddh and the Scythian or Shakjms 
At this moment, the Chinese in San Erancisco assist their devo- 
tions by the pictures of the Buddhist goddess of meicy imported 
on thm paper fiom Canton, winch the Irish Roman Cathohcs 
identify as the Virgm Mary with the infant m her arms, with an 
auieole lound her head, an adoring figure at her feet, and the 
spirit hovermg m the form of a bird ” (^) “ It is difficult to 

enter a Japanese Buddhist temple without bemg struck by ana- 
logies to the Ohiistian iitual on the one hand, and to Hinduism 
on the othei The chantmgs of the priests, their bowing as 
they pass the altar, their vestments, rosaries, bqlls, mcense, and 
the responses of the ivorsbippers remmd one of the Christian 
iitual ” 

“ The temple at Rokugo,” writes a recent traveller m 
a remote toivu in Japan, “ was very beautiful, and except that 
its ornaments were superior m sohdity and good taste, it differed 
httle from a Romisli church The low altar, on which were 
hhes and hghted candles, was draped m blue and silver , and 
on the high altar, draped m crimson and cloth of gold, there was 
nothing but a closed shrme, an incense-burner and a vase of 
lotuses (") 

In a Buddhist temple, the Cbmese goddess of Mercy, Kwan- 
yin, whose resemblance to Virgm Mary and child has aheady 
been mentioned, is seen standing on a serpent, bnnsmg his head 

(1) Web Jfftel Ind Lit 309 note , 303 , 296 , quoted m Hunter’s Indian Empire 
Hunter Indian Empire 105 lO"; 

(*) Sfiss Bird’s Unbeaten Traclb in Japan, 
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with her l»cc*L (*) Tlio intinmtocoimcction of Pcrpla nnd Greece 
with ^^wtem India w aniph supportMl b\ lufltoncnl rccortlp 
The Creek connection with India began in 000 B C ^\llcn tlic 
Greek mariners u«?d to enter the moutli of the InduH witli a 
view to diwvct ita wurce Scjlax of Carvanda a Creek Sen 
Captain wAscmpto>odb^ King Baniw (522*480 B C ) to explore 
the cour?o of the Indua, (•) lie wrote n book from which Ana 
totlo quoted the atatement tluit among tlio Indian* the kinga 
were held to bo of a superior mco to their subjectn. (*) III* 
book olhcrwuMi records wild tra\cllcr« tale*, liccatocu* of 
Miletus wrote a work before 500 B C In wluch ho refers to Can 
dhars and tlui Indus a few \cara later Herodotus wrote Ids 
Hurtorv and borTOftc<l from Hocatoens lua dc^nption of the 
course of thoindus, Alwut this time the peacock uoslntroilueetl 
from India intoGrcece nn Bnlnlonmcntionwl in that connection 
in tho Buddhlrt lantak {*) wlUlo Homer mentions its tin and 
other writers its i\ors Cicalas of Cridus a Greek ph\sician 
resided for toventecn ^eara at the Court Phtsiclan in Persia 
(415-397 BC) his account of Imlla rivals in marvel Hint 
given hv Sivlax and gave the Greeks an impronon tliat 
India was a land of ludeous monsterK and htrangc poltons 
tliougli it ahoundetl in gold and gems (*) 

But the wide gates of truer knowledge v^erc flung 
open with tlio Influx of the Greeks who nccomponicd Alex 
andcr a armv whkh was as muoh an expedition of research as 
of conquest Tlicro is no rclinblo evidence on record to sliow 
whether these Greek ndventurcrotook anj interest in tho religion 
and ct!mok)g> of India but wo Imvo tlio beat evidence of the 
invasion of Alexander wlio dehvered his attack on tho Uaja of 
Toxilla Tlio gates of this oitj were tlirowni open to the nmij 
of Alexander and tho people crowded to boo tho stmngo faces 
and garbs of tlio lavanaa, Aloxandor was accompanied bj 
several philosoplicrs and historiographors amongHt them 

(>) BI a Eli t 9 //W <iR» «<l (>) JVftin MI 14 

4U /«.(])( J I lUrtiMS (•) 1^1 rolkrtlcm (rf n»trf Joti^k 
Pntof 4* IW twig ] Grt»k H Xo. 3t9 

XI M Apf (*) Cn^rUft JiWw— 1—317 

{*l IV — 44 
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one by name Onesiciitus, a disciple of the cynic phnlosopbei — 
Diogenes whom Alexander sent to interview the Indian ascetics 
who walked about naked hi the town, and one of them called 
by the Greeks — ^Kalanos G) had a debate with the Greek philoso- 
pher tluough interpreters and an mtenaew with Alexander 
himself (“) 

That the lehgioiis thought of India had leavened the pie- 
Christian behefs of Europe is testified to by the pages of history 
As early as 1 ,400 B C , the Tliracians adored deities vnth Indian 
names (®) Pythagoias had visited Egypt winch had adopted 
the doctrme of metempsychosis fiom India about 500 B C (^) 
After about 530 B G , the Persian Empne extended fiom the 
vajley of the Nile and from Macedonia to Babylon,, and the 
aimy of Xerxes, defeated at Maiathon,mcluded Indian soldiers 
And after the return of Alexander, the HeUemstic lungs ruled 
over b]s Empire and the Bactnan Kings ruled over the Punjab 
and other adjacent provinces for at least over a hundred yeais 
(200-95 B C ) and one of them Menander, even became a 
convert to Buddhism (180-160 B C ) Seleucus Nicator sent 
Megasthenes as lus envoy to Chandragupt at Patahputra 
about 302 B C and he was an observant Greek and recorded aU 
he saw Though his memoirs are partiaU}^ lost, there can be no 
doubt that Buddhism must have been the subject of Ins deep 
study and that he must have carried home its Imowledge to 
enlighten his coimtiymen 

Megasthenes was followed by Dionysius sent by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (286-247 B C ) while Bmdushai, father of Ashoke, 
had exchanged missions with Antiochus, and according to a 
weU known anecdote offered to buy a piofessoi But Antiochus 
lephed tlrat Greek professors rvere not for sale (^) 


(1) A corruption of “Kaljan,” meaning 
“Hail” a form of accostation comert-ed 
into a name 

(2) Plutarch’s Alexander 05 , Strabo 
XVO — 714f , Cambridge Indian History — 
Volume I, 368 6P 

(8) Sir 0 Eliots’ 3 Hinduism and 


Buddhism, p 434 

(4) Flinders Peine Personal Peligion in 
Egypt before Christianity 
(6) Hegestndroa %n Athenaius 14 652, 
V Smith, Early History of India (3rd Ed ) 
147 
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\ hoVr in In r<lj I (2 ) irninl tlio fncl tlmt l»r Imil 

tlio Dhnmm rt {nm^thpiljiminlnn \nliorhu vlirtr 
dttrit tlip f mr kinp nvnr«l \n1lcx'hu >!npn niul 

Alrxnn liT TIicm' kinp luixc i*cin iilrntjfinl lo in* llir mkr 
of ‘'\ m (\rrnp ami ''pitn MNiuni 

ihr \rni wn In Unjaii <! tko rlfvmtii rrnlun hintp tlial in 
formrr timrs Kin^nvvn 1 n fx UaU Kt*-Uul 

nntl tlipr(tnnli\ \ipli nfs\nn «rto Ituddld 

\n Intivan C< ! mn fn n> ilir fSinJak Mtllnl <IoHn in ! ntlhia nnd 
ihcrn^ Inltctl lo Amirnin (1 If 127 n C ) (*) nnd onotlirr Indmn 
Colon\ t^n wlllrtl Qt Mfxnnilna ft! ilip limt of Trnjnit 
ADtflPVlM In21 \ \«pu tit^ wljjlpftl \llirn rc<*rjvi'<l 
ancjnki \ fnrni Indn ulurii camp no \nu rk It wn nr 

ronipaniml li\ n cailr^l /antnn lirpn j n rt t 

niplnm of Vrlmn ««» Imlnn fnno win a 

tonl kr^l ihp \tljrnnn k\ puUirh iiununp Inni rl( Qli\r (*> 
Up \v'3» prokni h n Hkikklm a In innip uppr^l 

India luid r\i n a mnrk i aili r nml rl ►vr roniita ti n a»tli 
liiinkn and Ihlslon ln«i a imiUr cinm-rinm aiili K''pl 
axltirli wn tlir di IriiuUnp cnitrr for nil l-imna Anmnin 
tc~»iifa to ilip nnli |uli\ and intnnara ifilii ronnctlinn Tin 
IpWi< urro laki n pri’^Tvr*' 1 ^ ik** il»i ' Imiian mid rrlrn id in 
VJS II ( Jill llii ir irlipjou In nr n riilmpr<l nnd imnlifinl h\ 
tho/*mn tnnn rrllpi >n nliHn «nl\ n form of tin nncirnl \ cdir 
faith (') 

Ihil tin iH not nil Hindu pods wctp nrlunlla wur hfj prd 
hotiv in t p\pt nnd in K«m»c at Ica t *100 m mu U fmr the ndsmt 
of llir Clin linn cm TIic wor Iiip of Mnpnn Mntrr non kmmii 
in Uonu N fon 2^0 It ( nml thn! of 1 in oml S rnpi in tin iinir 
of Sulla tin Dirtnlor (HH 7ft 11 f ) In llir rnrh ci nturim of 
tliL Clm*’tinii 1 m Mithm nimwoi>liijijH“<I not oiiK In Homo hul 
in mo^l parts of hiinijK nml with tlio Innifmtlon of Oriontnl 
iJoas lljp Indian monnHticl m inndi Into kuro)H nhori 

tenets hlmilnr to iIkx jircaehed li\ Oautnni IiccniiK rurnnt 

(■) AlUn (Tr i O |i) 73 1 /h*« ( » 

I 1-31 

(0 (lO- DJ n I H fCi (U *• Of»Ki 11 foJufliuo. J, M ts 
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Buddli began to exercise the thoughts of philosophers and reh- 
gious preanhers The theories of metempsychosis and ascetism 
are both purely Indian, but they both migrated to Europe and 
became the tenets of societies and commumties of cosmopohtan 
tastes such as the Orphic societies 

Indeed, the Indian rehgions had become so widely known 
m Euiope about the dawn of Christiamty that we find Barde- 
sanes, one of the Gnostic teachers (233-155 B C ), writmg a book 
on Indian rehgions m which he mentions the doctrine of Kapn 
and the pie-existence of the soul Bardesanes and Carpociates 
were both teachers at Alexandria, and though their n^orks have 
perished and are known by reference to them by their 
opponents, there is enough m them to shew that 
Bardesanes regarded snffermg as inherent to exis- 
tence and beheved m re-mcarnation as mduced by Karm 
And even St Paul beheved in it, and referred to it m his 
Epistles to the Romans m which he says “ For I was ahve 
without the law once but when the commandment came, sm 
revived and I died ”(^) A few years later. Mam (215-276 A D ) 
a native of Ecbatana founded a sect known as Mamchaeuism 
which was closely aUied to Buddhism Mam had travelled 
through Afghanistan, Bactiia and India, and his disciples carried 
his faith to Central Asia and Chma, whde m the West it became 
the faith of the Bogomils and Albigenes Considerable hght 
has been thrown on the tenets of this sect by recent discoveries 
of Mamchsean manuscripts m Central Asia, one of which, a trea- 
tise discovered at Tunhunag is m the foim of a Buddhist Sutt 
and speaks of Mam as the Tathagat and of Buddh as Trans- 
formation (Huafo) and the Bodhisatv (Ti-tsang) Even more 
important is the confessional formula found m the same locahty 
which IS similar to the Patimoksh and refers to Buddh, the 
Shamimi and the Bo tree, uses Buddbist termmology and forbids 
the taking of life, praises cehbacy, poverty and fastmg, all of 
which aie foreign to the rehgions of Persia and Babylon 

Another rebgious teacher from the West, ApoUomus is 
said to have visited India m search of its religion and bis views 


( 1 ) i?ow vn— 9 
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ftM conform to the TluddhUtio tenets Vioiinus rqtinlU held 
the i»rtme view ond urgotl tlmt the world not the errat ion of 
the evil one hut VkH,n tran-'llon imperfect anil unreal Ills 
a\frtcm haslieencalletl d\*nam!eponthel m l)ecflU'*e wlnlendmit 
tlnp Ofxl to l>e the Miurce of enerjf\ lie !■< drcn1>e<l oa devoid 
of all qualities and mi |K>werle<a to control Ita movements Plo- 
tlnui hohla fastlnp me<htntlondetaehincnt and Inaction aa the 
liiche^t momht\ in life theohjectivcofwhlelil^ echtn^ obtain 
able in unlonwithCod Inlifeaurheealn \ canlicohtninwl but 
it iH not permanent tliouph it la « aolatium tothe pllprima life 
It i« onl\ after death i*hen impelletl li\ virtue that the aoul 
within cnterH the anivrrMilMnd and eternal re tn«^ i^pm^ihle 
Tlie question of Huddho-Christlan nnalopueshas p\cn hm' 
to a voluminous literature (*) ^imllatl' ‘^nllastius ( 300 A D ) 
upheld mctcmp<^^ho is as demonstrahle 

^incc tlie tenets of Huddhism luise l*ecome wldjt known 
inFuropoand \incncfl M'UoUralui\e natnralK l>cconip curious 
to examine the coincidence* lietween the two rrllpions and with 
accumulation of c\i<lenoe madepo^ ilileh\ thetran Istionoftho 
Iloddhist canon an active controrfrua luis sprunp up wliether 
Cliristian cthies is not the po<l-cluhl of Huddlii>‘in Tliere arc 
those who entertain no douht In the matter and ns was to Ik* 
expccte<l there are others who sec iii the pamllellsins nothing 
liejond accidental coincidence^ while there U an Intermeillatc 
opinion wliieh nliilc not (racing the c\o*ut ion of the later to the 
older religion still cannot avoid the roncluslon that it did 
inflttOTHJtj thccsolution of Cliilstinnlls This \ics\ Is volcerl hj 
^ir Charles Hiot who while finding no e\ Idenco of Chnat 
litving Ixjcn brought into a eontaot with the communities 

(I) 0 A TM IWjdi r«a Jm^Im tHofn \rrt)A|inlM#n UoAdh. 

IniUa-hn trf m ml Uud^h t^hrr mil fcsSUvfrtwW 

1 It'll (\ r* llm>U M M mVm Hrbciofukrrita 

v]*M mb l*a ml trorul Mon tJ Imjlffif DfHnvtwbi l^tulg |HS3 

^rUs I fl rrrMrn A lilkf T^* i Jhumtt / 
lWd/*n, IfrOI) •• ^**0 r* thri^m If — lAadao l*»X 

Q. r *rl< vM N I «• (IwaM^ In msv mUtlnn Indtm I prt 

£>*iU »r prthltm nb n CAriWUMrg ItUB). 

arfT lUfi jfurtWBf Mff X. J rilmnnda ml IL Anmakb 

nf'Ll. IWnjJf;. laiL nW LhHMl (hjtjtU Wl f 

Among r^l «orb« n*y |w mfn OmwI r^rutt'Ufr^ Poti T xT -llh CJ 
tloa^ lltiUdftpU ISnst. 

n fcjsWU D*i ■» 
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holding pio-Buddhist views, holds that then ideals were knovn 
to him and influenced his own (^) 

That Christ has elected the Buddhist ethics upon Judaic 
foundation appears to admit of little doubt Thisexplams 
the differ ence in then metaphysics but the identity of other views 
The Biahmanical conception of the deity had passed through 
the same earhei stages as the Hebreiv conception,but while the 
latter did not go beyond the Kingship analogy, the Upanishads 
carried it further into a cosmic pantheism “ Thou art I, and 
I am thou ” became his formula Cluist apphed it to Inmself 
and reconciled it bi^ having recouise to the doctrine of mcaina- 
tion, (^) used m the same sense in vluch Buddlusts explamed 
their Teacher’s descent from the Tuslut heaven, though Jolm 
seemed to have stuck to the V edic view of Creation v hollj’- out of 
keeping with the Mosaic cosmogon}'' (“) 

Buddh was not content to eiect Ins rehgion upon the old 
foundation He rejected alike the doctrine of a personal and an 
impersonal God of which he could not find sufficient evidence 
Having rejected this old foundation, lie had to anclior Ins etlucs 
on the empiric theory of human suffering to winch he called 
m aid the combined and inseparable doctimes of Kami and rem- 
carnation It enabled him to evolve a self-contamed system, but 
in his effort to escape from one dogma, he feU into another , but 
the light of reason which haddisnnssed the one equally disnussed 
the other His later disciples must have earl}'’ realized it and 
finding their position untenable, they readily restored the rejected 
doctimes of their Master and filled m the hiatus which his system 
had left un-resolved Thus his etlucs iemamed,but it was balanc- 
ed by the older doctrmes of Biahm and Soul, but the attnbutes 
of Brahm had never been satisfactorily defined andtheiehgious 
preacher knew that the people will not leadily accept what they 
are taught but what they themselves beheve The best of reh- 
gions must yield to the popular cry It must yield to simphcity 
of comprehension and the force of mstmct A monotheistic 
system had always this m its favour and it became substituted 

(1) 3 Hinduism and Buddhism 436 Ool II — 9 

(2) 2 Philhp 6 0, 2 Vor VUI— 9 , (3) John 1—14 
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for tho ngnosllc mrtnj)li\».irj», I^aI nml mminunal t-cntiment 
du! tlir r«>l ll Ipt in mtm po<l inorr wiIntH moro <lopTnn*< 
raorr ccrrmnnic^ Tin \ rnmluiH'il to mnLr the nco-Huddliifm 
of tlu« Alnlin\ onn wldch rcrtdilx Kjirend through tho ront moht of 
A^in 

Tho snmo forro** Imvo mndo (liri twTjitx wlmt it i*4tfwln\ 
liaro multiplioil iHWM'<‘ts nro fonno<l Tlio now is nt 
tcmptotl to Ik? r 'conoilc'<l thoohl nndintho one! humnnitx 
will Ik* nono the wi<or for all tho h|HTulalion nnd t ITnrt to unvoil 
the inj*enjtnhle m^^ton of hfo Wlmt ato «o nnd where do 
we go? TIic**o nro prohhms u|)on whirh M*i» not ond tlogmn 
lia\c not \< l I>oon nnd lunnnnlx ^pctking onnnr\orl*o rrcon 
cilod, Tlio rohpinns of nil intions Imxo htnipclctl to <\ol\o n 
^^r^tcm impplcmontinp iho conolu loim of Urnson uith hnith 
nnd wo hixt ihorofon to inquire how fnr tho Inttcr imI>od\ 
principle^ wlurh linxo iKcnmc tho common In ntopi of innnkind 

An oxnmtnntion of thcprimltlxo Itohofs of tho twonatioiiK 
which Inxi contnhutotl to tho to^k < f hunmn fnltli of thi two 
great Tca^mr-* uho Ihno founded thiir world nlipions ^i^nWh 
tint neitlior hi I written hii doctnin ujKm n rlonn slnte 
W( luxe wen h )W fnr tile older Tt icht rlind nn liniIato<I kohu 
of th dogniii of his tnxn Poliglon- Wi jhiw pronttl to 
inquire to whit extent tlic fouiulor tif dm tmnilx lind done 
the Hxmo 

Tlie hlstorx of tlu pre-Cliri tinn ihoologx 1 tlio Iiiston 
of the the religious lH*licfK of tho inmlilon (*) wldoh mnrkn 
tha*c dwtinct Magon in their rcIiglouK Iiiston Wi haxc in tlw 
fir>vt indanco the Ilabx loiilnii king of h^xqit under whom tlic 
Hchrcwrt lixed nn<l worfJdpjKil onoC otl rnllo<l ^ nhwih (•) who 
appearn to lmxoI>ccn tlio Ilnhxloninngotl worHldjijiciI nafnr hack 
an 2000 BC ^Iohch mndo lUm the god of lanil and ho laid 
tlio foundation of n nntinnnl uiiitx wldeli was etili tlieti 
licking- In M> IK Iccting one 0o<l for wornliip hx Ids tnl>e 
Mcmcu laid tiio foundation of monotholem hut it wnn then 

(1) J#»/, 11 1-^ lusuH »rc t r (t) J i J Iw i. 

frrrtrt n*nt« foe IM mib p<^o] W* 
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only monolatry, and not monotheism He lecogmzed tlic 
existence of other gods but backed his omi against them 

Tu 688 BO Jerusalem fell to Ncbuchadnezzai, King of 
Babylon, (604-561 B C ) who ordered its evacuation and lumself 
removed as prisoners buhv of the people of Judah to Clialdea 
The Jews had been smce a subject race for fift} years Tliey 
lemamed so under the CJialdeans and v'hen a few years latei 
Babylon itself fell to the Persians (538 B C ), the Jevs became 
subject to Persia, vho peimittcd some of them to return Tvo 
hundied years later, both they and their masters jiasscd under 
Greek domination when Jerusalem had to surrender to tlie vic- 
torious forces of Alcxandci the Great (332 B C ), vho in\utcd 
them to settle m lus new cit}’’ of Alexandria On the deatli of 
Alexander in 323 B C Palcstme fell to the lot of one of lus suc- 
cessors to whom Egypt was assigned It remained under Egjqit 
until 198 B C when it was conqueicd by S^’n.a The Syrians 
persecuted them which provoked them to a senes of revolts 
led b}’- Matfcathias and lus able sou Judas jMaccabanis, till 
they were able to regam then independence m 140 B C and 
Maccabaius was appomted their Iving But tlieii independence 
was only shorb-hved and internecine quarrels led to the 
intervention of Borne, till it was annexed Iw Pompcy to the 
Roman Empire (63 B C ) 

During then long period of captivity and exile, the Jews 
continued to flouiish by trade and developed quahties Avhich 
have made then influence woild-vade The exiled Jev'^s were 
deeply conservative m their lel^gion andcontmuedto mamtam 
a close connection with their brethein ivho had escaped their 
fate In their lehgious outlook they had httle to teach but a 
great deal to learn They still worshipped then ovni God 

The prophets Elijali and Ehsha took up cudgels against 
the worship of Yahweh m fiiendly alhance vutli Baal who 
had been the god of the Canaamtes and of Eg^’pt In tins 
prophetic movement the exclusion of all gods gave to Yahweh 
the credit for victory of the Israelities over then neighbours 
They entered mto a covenant with him for mutual help and 
support The prophets or the priests of Israel now became 
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the Mill interpn !< rs of \ nimrii ^ hr^ TIic projihctu Wpiin 
to puidr I hr n'Tt innnl impulvr In prr*|irophrti(' 1 mrl po!\ pnnu 
wa^ th^ tlirorv ar>«l 1 lpam\ t!»r u iml pm^tfre Hri<Ic^ ncrc 
purrhi*>r<l «n 1 wnlfmh Wrfi? rojt! n |in>l>rrt\ (*) n frmalr Kln\c 
cmiltl Ik* iimkI os n roncuhinrl*) nn<I douplitrrji koM(*) on«l 
coulfl nnl inlirril to tlirjr fothrr Tlir propllc^^ utrovr to 
rrmorr this fif thr rrXr* h\ jKTmltlinp Mdowo to 

rr^tnimi*) on I <liuph1rh» to inherit (*) Hut whjlr tlir proplicti* 
IiWrahirKl lhf*jr wF*bI in tiiutinn !lu\ pate In ihclr n Upon 
tt np Ijt\ nn*l o oihrtir win h moil** llirir nliplon thr rrllpjon 
<»f a IkkjU. Tlir pnr^l nf nil rtiuntn-s Ia\ a ilrminant 
cmplia U on wnttrn K-nj*ium* nnil thr pir il\ Codr of tin 
Jpwh pitifr^-sl to prt'tnulpair a law l<i rii\rr c\cra ^t^)» in lift 
nn«I r\tn ftrtjon In frhpmn It phrcsl thr unfi»rlunoti Jrw^ 
under thr Inm prlp not onU of thrir trhpnni I ui also of thrir 
rrlipitnjs prir«t The lUl hi ami the VrilK's Ur-anie lliejr raca 
and nr* in all mattera whether j>oUttrol sorial and rrlipou* 
for rrllpon luid h\ now nrqniml a mni mranlnp oml rmhracrtl 
all fanrlian of thr mind 

At thr Kama time their domination In the J cmians 
Ep-pi Ians and the ( reeks ami thrir wide wnndrrinpH in punmil 
of Iradr had prtn them opjxjrt unities to alvoih nnv ijfoa 
wldch lK<ramr rnsilv fu e<l uith ihr skeleton whrmr of their 
domrstir K\etrm Tlir di jhimkI Jrwa ilealrinp to piNr thrir 
communiu a enlietiiM m-'-n rT>tabIhJir<I mertlnp plnrra ralletl 
■NTtapopjes to tthleh wrrr nttarhiKlechools for chJldrrn Inchnrpi 
of honorary tearhem called f>cril»ra ^Icrlingafor prti>cr, 
praise ami acnplurtviradinp wrrr held In llicm TlJChr insti 
tullons wrn extended to 1 alratinr and the^ hoon cclIpMKi and 
later Huperaeded the Icmpit at Jcruwilrm and onenKl wonOdp 
witliout fncrifirr TIic Inmelitcri knew cjf thr demons Imt thi\ 
liad no place for atipt l« in their rrliplon TIic’ms re roon added 
and archangels and angels brought under an ordered *^htlln of 
their religion to which was addl'd n coraprelieiwito a>stcm of 
demonologj In which the 0 er|>cntwaa moro closch Identified aa 


(I) 11^91 

p) XJU 4 

XXX— 7 

•9 
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Satan , {^) while their pohtical despondency and centuries of 
servitude created in their inind the longing for a Saviour, (“) 
which began to be voiced by their scriptures as the only hope of 
a fallen people They thought their despondency would surely 
not be unredressed Tliey hoped for an after-life ,(®) and the 
conception of God was widened into a universal spirit pervad- 
ing the universe not excluding Hell {*) A hope was expressed 
that the dead may rise agam to hve agmn better hves 

This hope became a settled conviction and the hope gave 
rise to an expectation, and the expectation to an assured faith, 
transferred from the popular hterature to the popular dogma (®) 
“From Judaism it passed mto Ohristiamty, where it was seen 
as guaranteed by the resurrection of Christ , the resurrection 
bemg not of those who have striven and failed, but of the 
behevers and non-behevers ahke”(°) It thus be seen 
how certainly, though imperceptibly, Judai^_^7 Dcame trans- 
formed mto a virtually new rehgion imder the impact of 
foreign conquerors and of the rehgious ideas they miparted or 
which the Jews m their peregrmations picked up and passed 
on to then people The abandonment of sacrifices, and of 
the temples where they were offered , the estabhshment of 
synagogues with then attached seminaries, the idea of re-birth, 
the hierarchy of archangels and angels were aU foreign ideas 
which are similar to, if not identical v ith tliose of BuddhiMn 
The central movement of the vital rehgion m Judaism passed 
on to Christiamty, which added to it the doctrme of the Tnmty 
, which was absent from Judaism That was essentially an 
Indian doctrme and the love of man, and the service of man 
had never been a part of the Judaism It is an essentially 
Buddhist doctrme and a doctime ivhich seriousty antagonised 
Hmdmsm There is then the order of monasticism, (^) and 
poverty, and theabohtion of praymg m pubhc, (®) and the 
observance of the rules of morahty which closely foUow the 
teachings of Buddh 

(1) Tobtt III— 17, V '4, xn— 16 (6) Daniel xn— 2 

(2) Job XIX— 26 27 (6) LuU XX— 34 37 

(8) Psalms xn— 6 8 , XVI— 9 11 j p) Matth VI— 26 34 

XXX— 3 (8) MaUh VI— 6, 6. 

(t) PaoIfTM OXXXTX— 8 18 
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The parallcUsnui between the Icgcndan life of Goutam 
and that of Chrwt have l»ccn pointed out to bo too claw to 
be casnal and appear on the other hand to lie rcmnrkabh 
striking and bo are the analogous between the Ruddlilstic 
aoripturca and the Christian go^peU. Tlic former mav be 
categorised as follows — 

(7) Mimouloos conception 

{£) Virgin Mother 

(J) Miraculotia birth, 

(rf) Simeon in the tcmplc.(*) This is gcnerallv 
admitted to be the roost important of the 
parallelisms and is accepted \ry Vanden Bergh 
Plschal and others 0) 

(5) The visit to Jcrusalem.(*) ^andcn Bergh admits 
thnl there was no feast and that the gods 
who came to visit Gautnm (*) can acarccK 
bo compared i^ith the Icwisli doctors, but 
considers it important enough to presuppose tlie 
po«fbilit\ of Indian Influence (*) 

(d) BapUwu MTien the infant OauUm u*as being taken 
to tlio temple he pointed out tliat it un 

nccessaiA ns he was superior to tlie gods, vet lie 
went conforming to tlie custom of tlie worlcLf*) 
The parallel Is to bo found in the following 
passage of the Gospel acconllng to the Hebrews 
where it is said: Behold the mother of the 

Lord and his brethren said to Iiim : John the 
Baptist bajithcth for the remission of sins let 
us go and be baptUe<l b) him Bat he said to 
them in %^liat liaro T sinned that I sliould go 
and bo baptized bj him sa\o perchance it is 
this very thing which I said tlial it is Ignonmcc (’) 


II lift. 

tXr /BrntiknU 
in II 41 0. 

(«) £«Iif 7i^ 


(•) Ujt V B»Hk Uf 

(«) Ui^ rUor 
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“ Van Den Bergh holds that this is the original 
form of the Gospel account ” It is clear, that 
if it ■were, the parallel would be closer.” (^) 

(7) The Temptaliov (“) Mar similarly tempted 
Buddh. 

On this paraUehsm Dr Thomas adds “ It is still possible 
to mamtam that some form of Buddhist legend 
was known to the Evangehsts ”(®) 

{8) Piaise by Kisa Qotami (*) This pafaUebsm 
refeis to the fact that when Babul was bom 
and the news given to Gautam by the woman 

Kisa Gotami who exclaimed 

Happy mdeed is the mother 

Happy mdeed is the father 

Happy mdeed is the ■wife who has such a husband 

Gautam exclaimed “Eahula is bom, a bond is bom ” 
The paraUelwm is admitted (®) 

(9) The widaiPs mite (®) The reference is to 
the followmg passage m the Sutrdlankar 
“ A poor maiden, who had heard the monks 
preaching recollected that sometime before, 
she had found m a dung-heap two mites 
(copper mites), so taking these forth'with 
she offered them as a gift to the pnesthood m 
chanty Thereupon the President (Buddh) 
disregardmg the rich gifts of others and beholding 
the deep principle of faith praised her pious 
chanty Soon aftei wards the King’s gaze fell 
upon her and she was made his chief Queen 
But this parallelism does not go agamst the 
Evangehsts as ihe Suit alankar was composed later 
than the Gospels 


(1) Tliomas Ltfe of Btiddh 230 

(2) Buddh Chartta, Bk XIII , 49 
SBE 137 Malth IV— 2 12 Padhan 
Sutia 10 S B,E 08 69 


(®) Thomas, Life of Buddh 240 

(4) Luke XI— 27 

(6) See Ch IV pp 93, 94 

(B) XXI— 1-4, Mark XII 1144 
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{1(f) PeUr ioolkuig on th& aea — (‘) A laj dlsoipler 
crossed a river by waUdug aorocs its mv^oUen 
surface Dr Thoniali saja. The story carinot 
be proved to be pre-Cbristjan but th© idea 
certainly la, as the power of going over water as 
if on dry land is one of tlie magio powers attained 
by concentration 

{11) Tkf SamnrUaii icoman — (*) The storj of Anand 
having drunk water from tho hands of 
a Matanga woman given in the preceding 
tcxt{*) IB held to be clearly imparted into the 
Qospela the more so at the ban of tho Jews on 
Samaritans belongs to a later age and is, 
therefore, an anachronlrm in the Gospels whereas 
it IS natural In a BnddMst setting (*) 

(jf2) The Old o/ IM tcorld — (*) Both dcacribo tho end of 
the world. In the Jaatak the gods deeoend and 
addreesing the people as friends annonnea the 
coming of a new cycle at the end of a lao of 
years when a conflagration will destroy the world 
They ask the people to praoliso fnendlmeaa, 
compasaioD sympathy and equanimity 
(Z3) Choonng the dwoipiet — {•)Buddh had hia five 
discdplee under the Pipal tree The pipal is a 
variety of fig Jesos tamed to hia disoiplo 
Nathaniel and aaid When thou wast under the 
fig tree, I eaw thee There Is nndoudtedly the 
fig tree in both but in the one case the Teacher 
was under the fig tree, but in the other the pupil 
was there Seydd says that the sonptnral text 
refers to the Teacher and not the pupil If bo 
Dr Thomas observee With this alteration of 
the text we thuB got not only a parallel hut an 
equally good piece of Bible exegeda. {’) 

UmOiL. xrv— ts. (•) B Ptt, m— lO-U Ud lairadoelm 

•/dlA IV— 0 

iSM Cb. XI oiA p. SS» (<) ML 

rh^ m Uf$ JBwidk tit \fy Li^t J BvdUiU. 
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(24) The Prodigal Son (^) The Buddhist Parable 

has been given elsewhere (®) It occurs in the 
work Lotus Ch IV the age of which is 
computed to be the second century A D Van den 
Bergh thmks that both the parables are probably 
based on an earlier story This is, however, a . 
mere possibibty , and as the computation of the 
age of the Buddhist Sutra is equally conjectural, 
the verdict one should be inclmed to retum is 
the Scotch “ Not proven ” 

(25) The man loho was horn blind (®) As Jesus 

passed by he saw a man bom blind and 
his disciples asked him “ Master, who did sm, 
this man, or his parents that he was born blind ? ” 
Jesus answered that it was not duo to either 
causes, but “ that the works of God should be 
made manifest m him,” oi in one word, fate 

In Lotus Oh 6 a man similarly born was stated to be 
paying the penalty for his past deeds He was 
cured by a physician and then he saw his foimer 
foolishness The parallelism lies in the question 
AVhich imputes to the disciples the settled faith in 
the doctrine of Kaim Dr Thomas thinks that 
it was equally known to the Pythagonans and 
Was well-known to the Greeks “How the Jews 
actually acquired it may be questioned, but it was 
scarcely from an Indian work of the second 
oentuiy’T*) But the Indian work did not 
promulgate it for the first time The doctrine 
is as old as the Hindu philosophy and was well 
known in the pre- Buddhistic days And as for the 
Pythagonan ethics, Pythagoras himself was bom 
about 640 or 60 B C long after Gautam , and 
his brotherhood had much in common with 
Buddhism , what has been transmitted to us in 


(1) Luke ^V— 11 32 

(8) Ch xvl pp 406, 407 ante 


(3) John IX— 2 

(8) Thomas it/e of Buddh — 246 
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th&t respect is ohaiacteristio rather of the Uie and 
disoiplliie of their peculiar society than their 
philosophy whereas the doctrine had been well 
developed In India centunee before hia age It 
seems likely that thePythagoiiana hadthemselvee 
borrowed their ethics from either Hinduism or 
Buddhiwn 

[IS) The Trangfigmatiou — (*) Jesus brought his 

four disciples to the mountain and was 
transfigured before them and his face did shine 
as the Sun and his raiment was white as the 
light Rimilar transfiguration took place twice 
to Buddh, once when he had attained to Bnddh 
hood and another when he was passing awap (*) 
On this ocoftsinn as soon as the Bleesed One had 
donned the robea of cloth of gold, brnnished and 
ready for wear it appeared to have loet its 
splendonr (•) 

[17) The mraele oj the loaves and fishes — (*) A com 
pany of five thousand people had appeared 
and they had to b© fed Plrillip complained to 
Jeeus that ho had only two hundred pennyworth 
of bread, and a lad had five barley loaves and 
two small fishes Jeeus bleesed them fed the 
whole company and the fragtoents left over filled 
twelve baskets 

In the Introdootionto Jaatak No 78 — Hie wife of a 
gUd-mmsterhad placed a cake in the bowl of the 
Tathagat He and hia five hundred disciples fed 
on it as also did the gOd-mastecr and his wife but 
the cake never came to an end Hiey mformed the 
Lord who Cffdered it to be thrown down the gato 
of the Jltvan whxdi was down a slope near the 
gate. And to this day that place at the end of 
the slope is known as the Eapallapuv (Pan-cake) 

(1) jf^a.ivn— ». {») ft. rv— 47 , 11 a B. B. so si 

(T) PmHnL «« IV-fiO | 11 B B. E. Sl (4) VI— I U 
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Not only m the Eevised Version but more so in the 
Apocrypha, passages such as these abound “ The canonical 
gospels show great caution in drawing on this fund of tradition, 
hut a number of Buddhist legends make then appearance in 
the Apocryphal gospels and are so obviously Indian m 
character that it can hardly he mamtamed that they were 
invented m Palestme or Egypt and spiead thence eastwards 
Trees bend dovn before the young Christ, and dragons {nags) 
adore him when he goes to school to learn the alphabet, 
he convicts his teacher of ignorance and the goodman famts (^) 
When he enters a temple m Egypt the images prostrate 
themselves before him just as they do before the young Gautam 
m the temple of Kapilvastii (*) Mary is luminous before the 
birth of Christ which takes place without pain or impurity (®) 
But the parallel is most curious, because the incident related 
IS unusual m both Indian and European literature, m the 
detailed narrative m the gospel of James, and also m the Laht 
Vistar relating how aU activity of mankind and nature was 
suddenly mterrupted at the moment of the nativity (*) "Wmd, 
stars and nvers stayed their motion and labourers stood still 
m the attitude in which each was surprised The same gospel 
of James also relates that Mary when six months old took 
seven steps, which must surely be an echo of the legend which 
atUibutes the same feat to the infant Buddh ”(^) 

The following parallelisms m the discourses of the two 
great Teachers require no comment 

(18) Treasure in heaven 

BudSh: Let the Bhikkhu subdue his passion for human 
and celestial pleasures, then having conquered 
existence, he would command the ©harm Such 
a one wdl wander rightly m the world 

A treasure that is laid up m a deep pit profits nothmg 
and may easily be lost The real treasure that 

(1) Oospd of Thomas (long version) N\k 14 , Mnj Nik 123 See Oh ante 

Ch VI, XrV of Laht V%star Ch. X. (4) Chapel of James XVIII and Lahl 

(2) Pseudo — Matth Ch XIXII — XXIV , Vistar Ch VII 

Laht Vtstar Ch VJIT (®) Sir C Elhot’e 3, Htndutsm and 

(3) Pseudo Matth. Ch XI rr of Sig Buddhism 141,442 
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u laid op throngh chanty and piety tompcnincc 
soU-control or deeds of ment is laid secure and 
cannot pass away It is never gamed hj despoil 
mg others and no ihicf can steal it V man 
when he dies, must Iwino the fleeting wealth of 
the world hut this treasure of the virtuous nets 
ho tahes with him 1^ the wise do good de«ls 
thor arc a trcoimro that con nc^ cr ho lost (') 

Jaus — Lav not op for toutscK treasures npon earth 
where moth and nurt doth corrupt and where 
thicnce breoh through and steal but lay up 
> ourscK cs treasures m hca\ cn where neither moth 
nor mat doth corropt and where thlc^c« do not 
break through nor steal for where vour treasure 
IS, there will jour heart ho also (*) 

(10) ^mou Oft Ihf Mount 

(Buddh )' — Blessed u ho who has understood the Dbarm 
Blessed IS ho who docs do harm to his fellow 
beings- Blessed is ho who overcomes sin and is free 
from paasicm To the highest blew has ho nttamod 
who has conqucretl ell soinshncss and \anrty (*) 
Blissful IS freedom from malico Blisslal is absence 
of last and the loss of pndo that comes from 
the thought Jam. (•) 

^ Be merciful to thoeo who struggle have compassion 
upon tho suffuuo prty the creatures who are 
hopelessly entangled m the snares of sorrow (*) 
Jesus — Blessed are tho poor m spint for theirs is 
tho kmgdora of heaven Blessed ore tho meek 
for they shall inherit tho earth (*) 

(20) Buddh saw n prostmto BhlUdm who had no one to 
look after Ho upbraided tho Bhilckhus and wild 
If yo, 0 Bhikkhua, wait not onoupon tho other 

R. D« p. H7 («) U V 1-1-4 

if to. VI— 19 SI p) OftnM I Oontl e/ TMikltm 10 

thrmon ( 6^11 T«bM Roll (•) i/oUi. V — 1 &. 

P>) qootod La Otro* tf 14 
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who 18 there, indeed who will wait upon you ? 
Whosoever, 0 Bhihkhus, would wait upon me, he 
should wait upon the sick ”(^) 

Jebus (Referring to the resurrection) 

‘'And the King shall answer and say unto them, verily 
1 say unto you inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one ot the least of these my brethren, ye liave 
done it unto me 

“ Then shall he answer them saymg, venly 1 say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me ”(®) 

Seydel gives fifty such instances, but Vanden Bergh reduces 
them to nine , other Wiiters admit these close parallelisms which 
the others re] ect altogether 

An able writer and a devout Chnstian is free to admit that 
the teachmgs of Chnst, both m their letter and their spint, 
owe their mception to India After referrmg to some of the 
parallelisms already noted, he writes “ That Christ had 
come under the influence of the spiritual ideas of the Par East 
is a hypothesis which e^-plams many thmgs, and for which, 
therefore, there are many things to be said Even the 

words which Christ is reported to have used about his own 
kinship to and oneness with ‘ the Father ’ words on which 
all the fantastic structures of Christian theology have been 
based — are but the expressions, m a new notation, of the 
subbrne Indian doctrme that ‘He is the true self of eveiy 
creature’, that ‘ Brahm and the self are one ’ The 

ideas which dominate Christ’s teaching, and which, according 
to my hypothesis, had come to him from the Far East were 
not wholly new to the Gi’seco-Roman world of his day 
First Pythagoras and then Plato had expounded them, from 
his own pomt of view and in his own language, to an esoteric 
circle of disciples But no popular exposition of them had 
been attempted m the West till Christ came under theu 


( 1 ) JU r Vni— 36 j 17 S B E 241 


(8) Matih XXV 10, 46 
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Influenco and v,as captivated by their truth and beauty 
Whether the} were conaoiottaly or unconaoiously adopted by 
Chnst matters IHtlc The broad fact confronts us, that the 
kJcos, which ho expounded, cobiclde at c\CTy vital point with 
ideas which uwo current m India many centunea before the 
CJhnstian era Hod Indio through all these cenlunes, been 
entirely walled off from Western Vsia and Southern Europe 
the coincidences between tho tcoching of Chnst and the teaching 
of Buddh and his furviunncni might conceivably bfe regarded 
as purely fortuitous. Bat never before tho cstabbahment of 
British rule m India, had tho opportunities for mtcrcouno 
between East and West been so numerous or so favourablo ab 
in the centuries which preceded tho birth of Chnat 
^Vhat Buddb had done to tho ideas of tho Upanishads, Chnst 
did to tho aamo ideas when th^ had come to him as thi^ 
probably did through tho medium of Buddh s ethical teaching 
— ho made them available for tho daily needs of ocrdinary men 
Bat the method by wbich Christ worked waa entirelv his own 
To graft the splntuol idoaBsm o! India on tho stem ol Hebrew 
poetry and eo to bring it home to tho heart rather than to the 
mind or tho couidCHce, was the work of hia life (*) 

That the Buddhism of Buddii was not long tho Buddhism 
of tho people is as truo as that tho ChristiamU of Clirist w^as 
not long tho Chrlstianitv of the people After tho death of 
both, schism toro up their Church into rival camps and as 
Buddhism beoamo fubdirided into two main scots so did 
Christianity and for a similar reason Ndtlicr Buddh nor 
Jesus had appointed a successor to toko their place. Their 
religion was a religious republic in which after tho founder 
all disciples were equal and so wore treated by tho Master 
Of oonrse, those attached to tbolr persons were natumllj ac 
corded a higher position, but it was onij a courtetrv and not 
a right When Buddh died tlio fundamental instinct of man 
suddenly rose above tho attachment and rebgioufl devotion 
of the disciples, and their susceptibilities had to be acoomo> 
dated to tho precepts of tho religion. Conaoquently in 

(I) TU Cnti / far tfa* Antbor o! O* Ormd O&rifl m-3Sl 
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comparing the two rehgions the tenets and rituals of the 
older rehgion as obtaining, when those of Christianitj" w^ere 
first settled, should alone be taken into account Nou the 
four Gospels which cmbodj'' the teaclung of Chiist i\ere 
admittedly composed at least a ccnturj' after the death of 
Christ In the yeais immecbately following that event Chnsti- 
anity, like Buddhism, uas an Older of cenobite monks 
The last of the Apostles, St John died about 100 AD and 
the first organization of the Church Mas settled during the 
next five hundred years to the accession of Pope Gregor\' the 
Great, Bishop of Rome in 590 A D Four general councils 
were held in this period and they settled the creed 
for acceptance by the Chuiches Tins vas the period 
of schism and heiesies , and the councils had to adopt or 
overrule the doctimcs as promulgated by their leaders 

Monasticism in connection with the churches dates from the 
close of the third century, though the name of St Anthony (251- 
356 A D ) IS associated ivith the foundation of first Christian 
monasteries , and it is admitted that “ retirement from the 
world and its busmess as conducive to rehgious meditation, had 
its origm m periods long anterior to the Cliristian era and 
was practised by both Bralunans and Buddhists ” (^) It 
IS equally admitted that “the influence of Gnosticism and 
Neo-Platomsm in their doctrme of the antagonism betv'een 
the bod}^ and the soul prepared the mind of the Christians to 
attach a lugh value to an ascetic and contomiilative life ” (®) 

“ That the Gnostics were deeply imbued Math the spirit of 
Buddhism is apparent from their tenets Avhich m ere a para- 
phrase of the Buddlust Doctime as preached by the Mahay an 
school for they held that one Sujireme Tntelhgence, dAveUing 
in darkness unapproachable, gave existence to a hne of Aeons, 
or heavenly spirits who were all, moie or less, partakers of 
Hjs Nature and included in His Gloij’, tliough mdiraduallj 
sepaiate from the Sovereign Deity Of the Aeons, CImst or 
Logos was the Clnef — an emanation from God ”(*) 

(1) Rev 1> D, Price. “Story of (2) Jb ~ _ 

Rehgxons ” 123 (3) Jb 129 
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Other c .(7 the Corintliianji,MonATrhlfltw nml tlic Moni 
chcans to wlUch wet \i»pustlnc hliORclf at one time iK'longed 
maintained the Rime \ lew The Afanklicftn Beet waa founded 
b% Mnnu a Persian wito combined tlie /Coaroastrinn dualism 
wdth Chrlatinn doctrine It hna nlrcnd\ l>ecn seen tliat 7oQm 
strianism was onl\ nn off-shoot of\c<lan<ism TIicw lx“Ijcfs 
were dcclartKl aa hcrciilea onh h\ the council of Nlcoeo 
(32oA D ) who declared, in favour of the Nrcenecreod But 
the Bccta though ou\ nuni1>cml lm\c nc\cr l)ecn ailenccfl and 
the Xeatorian Cliriatlana ntUl aurvivc and have catabUdietl 
o church of their own Tliej hold tliat Clirwt uaa onh 
a man but liccome oftcrwnwla divine AarrgarxUthotcvt ofhlx 
Icaclilng the original authentic voraion contained in tlio coilcc- 
tion of fourteen liooka bear* a atill closer resemblance lielwccn 
the two religions, so much so that the life of the \cmnger 
Teacher seems like tlio life of Buddh editc<l in Tudeo As i 
well known this version \vns con-udembh mtionabrc<l »n the 
B-'viBcd Version of tho FnglWi Cliutch Imt the \poc^^^)hB 
IsitiU regarded as authontalivo to thin extent that tlu 
Church doth read for example of life and instruction of 
mannera but vet it doth not opplv them to eitnblirii an\ 
doctrine. (’) 

Tho present da\ ClmstinnlU i» thua no longer the 
Clmstianltj as it mos understood \>\ tho Cliristlan fathers 
As Herbert fepcnccT remarked Tlien again there Is the truth 
which is becoming more and more manifest that real creeds 
continualh di\CTgc from normal creeds and adapt themsches 
to now social and individual rc^uircraents TJic contrast 
between mcdlreval Christianity and tho present ChriHfjDnit\ 
of Protestant countnes, or again the contrast liotwcon the 
belief In a devil to torment the wicked strenuoush hold 
early in their country and the sprcndlng denial or again tlic 
rocent expression of opinion M a Koman CathoUo tliaf fhoro 

(i) Art, VL Til* wort •• /p*>« " de^ribrt m “ Domeroeowcnirtl" or 

■ IDddM m'TM ** CMuri*.** ** TlM uikoriort rot 

Uoi mooli Uttr It r«a« to mru **0! ao« of tbo Elble wm mttWd ortr Id It] J 
doobtial mbority or aatbntidty oml AJI I and It waa rariart Is Itll IMS 
tbo bo^ *ooU mor* b* 
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may be bappmess in hell, suffice to show the re-moulding of 
what IS practically a quite different creed And when we observe, 
too, how in modern preachmg theological dogmas are dropping 
mto the background and ethical doctrines coming into the 
foreground, it seems that in course of time ive shall reach a 
stage in winch, recognizmg the mystery of things as insoluble, 
rehgious organizations will be devoted to ethical culture. (^)” 

Christiamty even as it is now understood, how does it 
compare with Buddhism ? It is quite another storj’’ and must 
be the subject of another chapter 

The fact is that critics have a great difficulty in actmg 
as judges m these cases A fair judge would have to he 
wholly free from rehgious bias which cannot be said of every 
Writer In considermg this question, we have not only to 
ehmmate sentiment, but give our verdict upon the cumulative 
facts and circumstances, as much upon the analogies of the 
lives as of the teaohmg and of the ritual, the canomzation of 
Buddh as a Christian samt to whom a church was dedicated 
as far west as Palermo, and the obvious fact that India was 
m close tonch With Palestine and Greece and the knowledge 
of Indian philosophy and its rehgions had penetrated as far as 
Rome Jerusalem is after all only 2,000 miles from Peshawar , 
Buddhistic learmng was at its height in the third and the fourth 
century B C and if Buddlusm could mvade the mountamous 
passes of the Himalayan countries as far as Chma winch is at 
least equi-distant, it is not surprismg that the well-beaten 
caravan routes of the west exported Indian learmng along with 
the cai^o of ivory, sandal-wood and spices which Solomon ac- 
knowledgedly received as the produce of India Of course, 
as IS well known, caravans in those days were movmg camps 
with their full equipment of priests, barbers and beggars — 
priests being necessary not only for the perfoimance of daily 
ntes, but also for the performance of ceremonies attending 

(1) 3 Autobiography 468 , Suoh is the and Prof Jowett which led to tlie estab 
view of the distinguished authors of lishment of the Broad Ohimsh which 
“Essays and Reviews” (1860) wiitten rejects miracles and adopts “the pre 
by six clergymen including Dr Temple cepts rather than the theoldgy of religion,” 
afterwards the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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births, momagcs nnd dcftths The caravan roato uroaU\ tool 
four to sue months to tra^c^Bo by slow stagcis tmt there vras a 
qaicVcr sea roote RutJdhlrt inissmnancs bad ejected thnr 
conquest in the north cost and sooth as far as the sea and 
b^oiid thcr had con\ cried Afghanistan and Central Asia 
they had gone on at least two missions to Rome, They could 
not ha\o left oat the Intervening region which oficred such 
promising field for their raioionar} enterprise. Tho possibility 
and even the probability of this contact is now no longer 
denied bat what a doubted is rts certamty which otil> a close 
study of the earlier eanoiui can dispel 

The influence ol Boddhmn upon tho Arabian Propliot 
can onlv bo traced through the medium of C]lnstlanlt^ 
though Mr lla\ell ascrilics tho riso of Islam to tho spiritual 
nnpetus imparted by Buddhism It was he says, borne 

along the highways of commerce by sea and land to the 
furthest confines of Asia both m tho toft and west And 
though tho echoes of the debating ludU of India may not 
have resounded upon the coasts of \rabia so clearly m they 
did among tho hills of the further cost the doctrine of the 
unitv of Godheod iropbcit m tho theory of the One m Manv 
was probably as familiar to the camel^dmcrs of Arabian 
caravans as it was to tho students of Cliina, kmg before 
tho Project raised tho banner of Islam 

Mohammad was an inspired ti-acher who slal/ullv 
adapted hla thcologKal formulas to Arabian tribal traditions, 
in the same way as Buddh hod established tho Law 
upon the traditions ol tho Indo-Aryan villago communitv 
If he was not as familiar with Indian rchgious thouglrt oh lie 
was with tho (caching of Christianrtv Ivo ccrtainlv caught 
tho spirit of RAaifi whlc4i was common to them both The 
cooflirt between Islam and llinduiam was chiefly on matters 
of ntual IQco tho disjaito of tho Christian Church On 
bl^er spiiHual grounds tho Brahman pandit and tho MuUa 
found a nuxfui nrendi for India waa a motherland to them 
both (*) 

(1) IUt^ (B.O.] Tk4 Illrttni / Xnr*> ft»I« in ImdU 
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Apart, however, from the influence of Buddlnsm upon 
the Islamic rehgion and art, pre-Islamic cults stiU suxvive 
m the Islamic countries which owe them inception or pnshne 
vigour to their association with Buddhism »Such is the cult 
of the Snfis vhich has added the spiritual or mystic side to 
Islam But the Sufis existed long before the advent of the 
Arabian Prophet They had, in fact, a dominatmg influence 
in Arabia, the people of which either followed the Glreek or 
the Indian lead and had accordingly ranged themselves as 
Maschaiouns (or the walkers) or the Ischrachaiouns (the 
contemplators) WTien Mahomed appeared, these became the 
Muteklvm (metaphysicians) and the Sufis (mystics) The latter 
put an esoteric mterpretation on both the Kuran and the 
Hadiyat or collected saymgs of the Prophet , they dispense 
with the Jemaat and other formahties of the mosque , 
they, m many cases, recognize the fact of spiritual rehgion 
outside Islam, and in general they observe the rules of 
poveily, abstmence from wine, and celibacy The rehgious 
order of Derveshes closely followed the practices of the Hmdu 
and Buddhist monks , they live m convents (called Talhas 
or KhanJcas) endowed with lands or Waqf just as the 
Buddhist miiths were, and Hmdu muths are, endowed with 
mam lands mcapable of ahenation 

The head of the convent is a Sheikh or Murshad who 
represents the Pir or the ongmal founder of the Order 
They canonize their members who have become conspicuous 
for their piety or spiritual excellence The Derveshes extend 
to all Islamic countiies, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, India and 
Central Asia They practise Yoge with a view to produce an 
ecstatic state m which the soul emancipated from its earthly 
envelope rises to the spiritual height when it is able to umte 
and hold communion ivith God It gives them supernatural 
power to cure diseases, charm snakes and work mjracles 
As a rehgious sect the Derveshes stand apart from the 
rest of the Musalmans, holding as they do that “ the 
paths leading to God are as many as the breaths of His 
creatures.” 
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The Berviahee are divided into Uiirty aix well-dfifined orderB 
o! which however only a few Borvive Hey olaira to a pro* 
hbtono ancestry and one of thear order the Qutbe aaoribe 
the foondatioii to the prophet Klijah In their poetic fiighta 
the Persian poets like Badi and Hafiz have popnlarued Sufitm 
which has aszumed an mteUectnal movement m the new 
regime. 

Bat the Dervishes as a class have latterly fallen from their 
hif^ state, as have their Indian confreres, the Bairagis, Sanyoais 
and QosBams, the Jogta, Jatia and Odassis, the Bhikshuks 
and Vauprusths, the Jungoms of North India and the Bonzes 
or Buddhist BhifcVhua Ho Dervish like the KiiVkha 
means a beggar the word Dervish m Persian me«nng 

the sill oi the door or those who beg from door to door 
which th^ now do and with the decadence of the high ideahsm 
of which they were the first fruit, the DervMea are no more 
than wandering mendicants who live by profeesional )ngglery 
magic and chuaneiy as do the other religions beggars and 
vagabonds, who though mosquesrading as religioas friars, Badbus 
or Mnrahads, only prey upon the credulity and guileleeenees 
of the innltitude.(‘) 

He inspiration of the Buddhist theology did not become 
eihausted with the decline of Buddhism in India. It is 
well known that Akbar drew his inspiration Irom that perpmniAl 
fountain of religwus thought He ahort^lived religion of 
Jhn e llaki which he founded was on the basis of the chapters, 
Sanghfl and the rituals preecribed by Gaotam 5Tnm About 
the same tune another refcamer Chaitanya drew hia reforming 
zeal from the Baddh Gaya Temple, built on the site hollowed 
by the name of the founder of that religion Other refcTnuers 
hove similarly drawn upon Buddhism for their tenets and 
rituals. 

(1) S** tor tb4r blAtorr Brovn (J fan im (Kvw Ed. H. A, BQ«e, O XT P 
P) Ti* rr OrUntmi Bpiritttal- lUT) 
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Buddhism has been subjected to the cross-fire of both 
Christiamty and Hinduism, though it is the parent of one 
and the child of the other The combmed attack of these 
two competmg creeds has greatly prejudiced the right under- 
standing of its essential doctrme The two rehgions have been 
contrasted and it has been roundly asserted that while 
Christiamty recognwes the existence of a personal God who 
reveals himself through man to man and through whom 
alone he extends his Divme Grace of mercy and pardon for 
his origmal sm, Buddbism is a cul de sac, m that it acknowledges 
no God, professes no revelation, admits no ongmal sm, 
appeals to no Grace, admits no mtermediary and it lands 
man mto a nothingness The Hindus attack Buddhism 
because it demes the supremacy of the Brahmans as the divme- 
ordamed expounders of the creed, demes caste which is the 
fulcrum of Hindmsm, opposes self-mortification as a means 
to salvation, ridicules its gods and goddesses, decries idol- 
worship and 18 m fact a thorough-gomg, iconoclastic attack 
upon its most approved and cherished tenets, notions and 
pliilosophy 

A general conspectus of Buddhism vis ams the other 
lehgions mcludmg Christiamty has already been given m 
the last chapter Q) 

Tn this chapter it is proposed to examme the relation'ihip 
of Buddhism to Christianity m particular— both as under- 
stood by its ongmal founders 

But before embarking on a comparison of Buddhism 
with Chnstiamty, we must be sure that we use the term 
Christiamty m the same sense For while the Hmyan 
sect of Buddhism still represents the Orthodox Church, the 

p) Pp 426 447 ant^, 
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Bamo cannot bo predicated of Chiifltiamtj' whioli is now Bpht 
np into innumerable ecots, oa widely dlllonng from one 
another In their essential tenets os tho apoatoUo Chrlstlomtv 
differs from Protestantism and Protcstantinm from tho 
Non-eonformiat chorohes, to which manv distinguished and 
able men now belong 

Professor ilonicr Williams whose work on BnddhUm 
was the outcome of a series of lectures delivered under tho 
auspkes of a iDssionary foundation had natnrallv to com 
pare or contrast tho subject of his lectures with tho conviction 
of his audience In this respect ho ma} bo said to be a 
whole-hogger since ho secs nothing good In Buddhism 
his standard of course being Christianity Other Christian 
devouts are not likely to agreo with him In that in trying to 
draw a contrast between tho two religions, the learned 
Professor has taken for granted that tho ono religion must 
bo falso because tho other rchgioD is unquestionably true 
and it would bo blasphcmj to thank it otherwise 

Now tho first question that tho Professor asks and nghtly 
asks is What do jou mean by tho term Religion? 

Clearly tho definition of tho word religion ho savs, is 
beset with difficulties, and its etymology is too uncertain to 
help us in explaining it Wo ahall however be justified if wo 
affirm that every system claiming to be a religion in the proper 
sense of tho word must postulate tho otomal (udstenco of 
one living and true God of infinite power wisdom and love 
the Creator Designer and Preserver of all things vlsiblo 
and invisible. It must also take for granted tlio immortality 
of man s soul or spirit and tho reahty of a future state and 
of an unseen world. It must also postulate in man an 
innate sense of dependence on a personal God— a sense of 
rovoronoe and love for Him springing from a belief in His 
Justioe, hohness, wisdom, power and love and int^ofrified by 
a deep oonsoiouBiiesa of weakness, and a yearning to be 
delivered from the presence, tyranny and penalty of sin (*) 


p) ess 
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Tn otlier words, in the sense in winch the Piofessor uses that 
term, the word “religion” imphes (i) Belief in a personal 
Gk)d , (^^) Man’s dependence ujion TTim , (^^^) Behef m man’s 
Origmal Sm , (tv) Behef m man’s soul and (v) its immortahty. 

If these were the only pre-requisites one would still hesitate 
to subscribe to the definition, but the Professor adds four 
additional pre-requisites which makes rehgion a synonym foi 
Christianity He says “Then starting from these assumptions 
it must satisfy four reqmsites 

Fitst, it must reveal the Creator in His Nature and 
attributes to His creature, man 

Secondly, it must reveal man to huuself It must impart 
to him a knowledge of his own nature and history what he 
IS , why he Was created , whither he is tending , and whether 
he IS at present m a state of decadence downwards from a 
higher condition, or of a development upwards from a lower 

Thttdly, it must reveal some method b^ivhich the finite 
creature may commumcate with the infinite CrWtor some 
plan by which he may gam access to Him and becbme umted 
with Him, and be saved by Him from the consequences of his 
own sinful acts 

Fourthly, such a system must prove its title to ^e called 
a rehgion by its regenerating efiect on man’s nature, by its 
influence on his thoughts, desires, passions, and feelings , by 
its power of subduing aU his evil tendencies, by its abihty to 
transform his character and assimilate him to the God it 
reveals ”(^) 

It is submitted that these requisites are the pre-requisites 
of dogmatic Christiamty, but they are not the pre-requisites 
of a rehgion , which is primarily concerned wnth man’s duty 
to Grod and secondarily with man’s duty to man since it estab- 
lishes an mdirect tiemis with God Strictly speaking, the first 
alone is the function of rehgion and the second only of morahty, 
but smce the two duties are mter-related, they have become 


(ij Bu^^histn p 538 
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allied and are maeparably aasooiated witb ihe conoept It 
IB true religion is an elastw term and admits of vanoos mter 
pretationB but its baaio connotation is belief m a Supreme 
Being or Bangs especially a personal God controlling the uni 
verse and entitled to worship and obedience. 

Tho exhausts its pnmarv sense But as before remarked^ 
the effect of sucii bebef upon htunan conduct and the practices 
reeultiiig from such bebef fall equally withm its outer ambit 

It has already been seen m the previous chapter how far 
Buddhism answers to this teet of religioiLf*) For the present let 
US assume that Profeaaor WHlianis description of religion is its 
only ni«imT)g Now if we analyse hia four pre-requiaitea, what 
do we find 7 The first three postulate the Revelation of God 
by Himself to man, while the fourth refers to social morality 
though both the third and the fourth olansee use somewhat loose 
ezpreesions of which only a general dnft is at all dear smoe 
the third condition oombines two somewhat independent ideas 
while DO Aocoont is taknn of the fact that that condition as a 
wholemay not be oompatibls with the last Assuming, however 
that such 18 the view of the protagonists of that school of 
thought how does Buddbium oompare with Chnstiaiiity 7 We 
are not here concerned with the queetion whether it is or it is 
not a religKJiL Accordmg to Professor 'Wilbams, the one 
decisive feature ^wh distmgmshes Buddbism from Christianity 
IS the persuiislity of Chnst Buddh said to his foIlowerB 
"Take nothing from rao, trust to yourselves alone Qmst said, 
*Take all from me trust not to yourselt (*) In other words, 
while Bnitdh B religion preached self help Chnst s religion 
promised the helping hand of Chnst as tho Mediator 
Redeemer of mens sms which cannot be purged without His 
dmne help He adds And perhape the most important 
(point) IS, that Chnst constantly insisted on tho fact that He 
was God-eont whereas Buddh always described hnnself 
as self sent, (*) But is not this a contrast between Faith and 
Reason 7 Chnst asks you to believe that he was deputed by 


(1) Pp, 411-418 "*c 
(t) BMkltm p UO. 
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God to reveal Hmi to man, vrhereas Buddli never made any 
sucli claim But what evidence have ve lieyond the reported 
claim of Christ to the Messiahship ? Suppose Buddh had made 
a similai claim, ivould he have then become a greater teacher 
than Christ ? And have not the founders of other rehgions 
made a similar claim, and is not the endence m their case the 
same, vie , their own assertion 

Surely, if this is aU the difference bet^\een Buddhism 
and Chnstiamty, the difieience is all to the credit of 
Buddlusm Foi, while Jesus, who called himself the son of 
Man, became later exalted as the son of God , Buddh never 
yielded to that temptation and had agam and agam to 
correct the asseverations of the devout that he vas m- 
spired So when Upak, the naked Hmdu ascetic, met him 
on his way to Benares, he said “ Your conntenance, friend, 
is serene , your complexion is puie and bnght In whose name, 
friend, have you retired from the world ’ YTio is your teacher*^ 
Whose doctrme do you profess ? Buddh leplied “ I follow 
no teacher I have overcome aU foes and all stams , I am 
superior to all men and to aU gods 1 am the absolute Buddh 
And 1 am gomg now to Benares to set ui motion the YJieel of 
the Law, as a Kmg, the triumphant Wheel of his Kingdom I 
am the conqueror ”(^) This was m the early stage of Ins caieer, 
now witness his last words “ Hearken, 0 Disciples, I charge 
ye everythmg that coraeth mto bemg, passeth away , strive 
without ceasmg ”(®) 

The touchstone of Buddh’s teachmg was reason His 
goal was Liuth He wanted no one to beheve him because 
it “was his word He was anxious that every one should 
exercise his reason and reach his conviction by the door 
of enlightenment It is thus that he desired his ffisciples to 
reach the highest attitude of truth, the summit of human per- 
fection , and this he emphasized with his dymg breath “Then 
spake the Exalted One to the Venerable Anand ‘ Although 
this IS not the time for flowers, Anand, yet are these two twin 


(1) Mahavagga I — 0, 7, S B E XIII 


(2) See Ch VII ante p 103 
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trees completely decked vrth blowjniB, and flowers arc laUing 
shuHciing streaming down on the l>ody of the Perfect One 
hcft\cnlr mclodiea are sounding m Iho air m honour of the 
perfect One But to tho Perfect One iiclongcth another homage 
other rmerence ^\*hooo\^r Anand male disciple or fcmnlo 
follower by brother or bv siuter li%cs in tho troth In mnttcra 
\>oth grertt and smalh and li\es areording to tho ordinance and 
nbo vralks m tho truth m detailis these hnng to tho Perfect 
One tho highest honour glorv pmL<c nnd credit Therefore 
Anand must ye pructiso thinking IjcI ush\o in tho truth 
in matters greet arid small and let us li\o accordmg to tho 
ordmaneo and imsIL In tho truth also in dotaib (*) 

It IS no small credit to tho Perfect Ono that he omphosizcd 
his diacipka to discard tho ipic rfiTi/ of an older faith In whirli 
oven tho smallest dctaib of daih life — <n cn the food to cat and tho 
liquid to dnnk wero stated to bo Divino Commands. His dialectic 
method was cracntially Socmtie his objective was identical 
but tho people wliom ho got mured to that method were whoUv 
unaccastomed to oxctuiso thar rcosorL They had l>ecn l>om 
and brought up m a system which was professedly theocratic 
To them tho gods of tho \ edns were rtnl To them thov Hpako 
through tho medium of Brahmans To them tho thouglits 
wTopped m a sacred tongue, were os the voice of thunder and 
tho glow of tho Iightnmg To them Buddh seemed to dwsem 
ble when ho denied his godly status To them tho voico of a 
man appealing to their reason was as slrango as a lesson in 
differential calculus 

It w perfectly tmo that unliko Christ Buddh ebuned 
no oxolasiv ‘0 rcbtiouahip with God- Ho did not sav to his 
diSQiplcs As my Father hath sent mo, oven so send 1 you 

1 am tho way tho truth and tho UIo no man comoth 
unto tho Father but bv ma (*) Nor did ho saj If you had 
known me jo should have known my Father also and from 
henceforth yo know him nnd have seen him (*) All this 

(M OUntWf 901 (Oi*XlV— « 

Cb. Vll itUp l«9 («) /I V— 7 

(>) at Jtkn XX— 31 
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rests on faith If you believe (a) that the statements imputed 
to Jesus ■were really made by him, upon which we have no tes- 
timony beyond that of the unlettered and credulous apostles 
and— (2>) that if he made the -statements, they must be true be- 
cause their tiuth ca'nuot be questioned, then Buddhism and 
Chnstiamty are two things apart and it is idle to compare or 
contrast them because the truth of both cannot be tested by 
throwmg them into the same crucible Professor Williams 
sets out other pomts for contrast But they run on the same 
Ime For instance, he refers to the Christian doctrme of Ori- 
ginal Sm, which he says Buddhism demes But what e\'idence 
have we of its existence , and upon what rational basis can its 
denial be refuted ? 

Professor Williams descends mto the particulars of the 
birth of the founders of the two rebgions He says that while 
Jesus Was bom of a virgm who was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost (^),the legend as to Buddh’s conception is by no means 
anythmg so miraculous The fact is that it is not miraculous 
at all The fable of the white elephant associated with his 
birth IS, of course, one of those mlgar encrustations upon the 
pure faith which have become attached to the founders of aU 
creeds The story is a pious legend connectmg Buddh with his 
pre'vious incarnation To the same efiect are the stones of his 
miracles which Professor Williams says are mfenor to those 
attnbu-ted to Chnst (^) But even so the Professor forgets the 
mentah'ty of the two races and the compass of their imagery 
He Wiites “ Then m regard to the miracles which both the 
Bible and the Tnpitak describe as attestations of the truth 
of the teachmg of each, contrast the simple and dignified state- 
ment that ‘ the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached unto them ’ (®) with the 
following description of the Buddh’s muacles m the Maha 
Vagga{*) ‘At the command of the Blessed One, the five 
hnndred pieces of fire- Wood could not be split and were split. 


(1) Sl Matthew — I 20 

(2) Buddhism, p 555 


(3) Sl Matthew XI — 5 

(4) 1—20, 24 , S B E Xni— 133 
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the firee ooald not be lit up and ■were lit up could not be 
eitingmahed pj>d were eTtingniahcd Bemdee he created 
flTeliTinfiredveBMlfl witi fire. Thua tbe number oi these mira 
oles amountB to three thoasand and five bandied As to this, 
all one can eay is that mnaoleebemg a manifestation of oooalt 
power poseesaion of tbe power is Ibe only th-mg that matters 
to what end it was utiliied depends upon the adventitious 
exigency of the moment Bat in eitber case are we not tafrmg 
too senoufl a view of the piooa embellishmentB of the devout 
— probablv invented on purpose to popnlanre the creed bv 
making a vivid appeal to tbe masses ? 

Then it 18 said that Baddb never rose from the dead 
but Obnat did^ to which we add a query What evidfinoe is 
there of it except tbe tainted evidence of tbe superstitious 
fiabennen? 

Tbe apologists of Chns^iamty must have, indeed, a very 
poor case li they regarl these facts aatheorucialiasnein tbe two 
religioQB. Some other points are Bmgkd out which however 
call lor no notioe here The Christian doctrine of resorreoticia 
18 contrasted with tbo Buddhist dootnn© of meteznpaychoaa 
But there is no soientifio basis for either And oreticB of 
Chnstiamty point out that the single prophecy ascribed to 
Chnst hM been disproved by tnne. For bad be not said Venly 
I say unto you there bo some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death till they see the son of Man coming m His Kmg 
dom (') Christianity it is saui, promises eternal life, whBe 
Euddhwm holds out the dwmal prospeot of eternal extinction. 
Even if this be so doee the supenonty of (^nstiamty depend 
upon its pronuflee and not upon its truth T And what evidence 
have we of the latter T The resuireotioii which the Christian 
fluEipUire speaks of is the resurreotion of the bodv And have 
hope toward God, whwh they themselvea also allow that there 
shfiTl be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust (•) In other words, CSmst had propheabsd an immediate 

(1) XAVl— U 1 Aat XXIV— m 111 IX, IS 1 1 £«». IXI— 1 I 

£»« XX^lXl Jtitn V— 19 XX— 11 
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resurrection on his second cormtig when the present heavens and 
earth, being not good enough for man to live m, wdl pass away, 
and give place to new heavens and a new earth and cast death 
and hell mto the lake of fire (^) This new universe will be ruled 
by Christ who will be personally inducted into his everlasting 
throne by God himself “Who shall come and shall not keep 
silence when He will vindicate Himself by an open signal, 
decisive, and final judgment which will make manifest to all 
men that venly there is a God that judgeth the earth ”(^) On 
this last day, the day of resurrection and the day of judgment, 
behevers m Christ wdl be pardoned of then? sins and received 
mto the spiritual kmdgom, while the unbelievers m Him wiU 
be consigned to perdition,” (®) “ wherefore beloved seeing that 
ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be found of 
Him m peace, without spot and -blameless ” (^) 

Buddh never fed his disciples upon such large promises 
He remmded them of the stem law of retribution Be righteous 
and ye shall be saved Be wicked and ye shall be damned 
“ All things are made of one essence, yet thnigs aie different 
according to the forms which they assume under different 
impressions As they form themselves so they act, and as 
they act, so they are ‘It is, Kashyap, as if a potter made dif- 
ferent vessels out of the same clay Some of these pots are to 
contam sugar, others nee, others curds and mdk, others stdl 
are vessels of impimty There is no impurity m the clay used , 
the diversity of the pots is only due to the moulding hands of 
the potter who shapes them for the vanous uses that circum- 
stances may require And as all things ongmate from one 
essence, so they are developing according to one law and they 
are destmed to one aim which is Hirvan ITie great cloud 
full of mm comes up m this wide umverse covermg aU conntiies 
and oceans to pour doivu its ram everywhere, over all grasses, 
shrubs, herbs, trees of various species, families of plants of dif- 
ferent names growmg on the earth, on the hdls, on the moun- 
tains, or m the valleys ’ 


(1) Rev XX— I 

(2) Psalms L — 1 3 


(3) 2 Peter 111 7 
(<) Ib 111 14 
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Then, KnAhjTAp the pntw* •hru1»(», licri*^ fttxl wiM 
irecA fTirh the water emitted (mm thnt pmt rloud wlijrh la 
all of one ert‘<*noe and ban !>ren afmtxLiniK pourrtf down, and 
ther will ftK f idmp to their natntr ort]Uire n prDportmn.ve do 
\rlojmient hhcxjlinp up ami pimlurinp I lc>«.'<xnn and fnut^ tn 
ihcir Mtison llocrte*! m one and the fame wnl at! thme families 
of plMTla and ^mni* ore qutrVmwl hr water of the Mmc 
ejWKC 

\cnlr 1 MV onto x<n Not in the hcaren" not m the 
midst ol the Kn, no* if thoa hide**! ihrielf awa\ m the rlofia 
of the motmtajns wilt thou find a ) hco where lliou can-t cs^pe 
the frmt of thr evil action^ 

Vt the aamr time thou an loire to rrrene the I !e<sinp« 
of thr good actions, 

But thodivugumlietwem the two rrlipons an m nothing 
compared to the nmiUntle^ which form the enrr o! Omsiianitr 
Not only m it« tenew, lajt enuallr m rta form metho«l and 
pnKrtircis It* ntaoli ami institutions has the ronnprr rrhpxm 
Inn rowed bodily from the older erne This is now ocknoaleilgrtl 
but the unreserved aclcnowlcdgment is held h) the devout to 
ha\T ehaWen the foundation of Cbn lamlv with the remit ihat 
undue emphasw is hid upon the di\ jsiiires it iK'ing pointed 
out that taben a>* a religion lloddhism is agno<H3 or men 
atheistic ahilc the C’hn<tan rebpon is purely thci>.tir and 
portables the cxirtenco of and Iwlicf in a petxmal God 

Now an to the Chtirtyin Ood whal ore tho facts 1 

Iho Chnrttan concqition is ndmiltcsily a nubbmhcil ami 
ponfiod concept arising out ol tho common ba.sw of all religions 
which were arurairtlo aasooating tho presence of Divine power 
whh certain promincnl natural objects anil plienomcna hill 

tops, (•) trees (*) rtoncs,!*) «pnngs,(‘) tho fire lightning (•) and 
tho wimLf^) Thcrto forww and phenomena of nature were then 

(!) ewi cvw w /MA ia» xxi\-3« 

113 i»l XM — II XTI— ao-ao, 

p) I -util xixf nr— s a. pi xifrrtf i Pmi-u XMii^ia n la. 

Pj I a*m^i IX— 13 1 X— a I I ^ p} /k 

m-3 a Una xii-3 
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persoTiified, and tlie natural conception of God was anthropo- 
morphic “ And they heard the voice of the Lord God walk- 
ing m the garden m the cool of the day ”(^) “ He rehshed the 

smell of weU cooked meat ” 

“ And Noah built an altar unto the Lord , and took of 
every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and ofiered burnt 
ofiermgs on the altar And the Lord smelled a sweet 
savour ”(®) He became known as the Jehovah and chose 
Moses to secure his peoplas ’ loyalty to him, made a covenant 
With him and stipulated that he will destroy the altars of 
Baal and all other rival gods for he was ‘jealous’ of their 
rivalry (®) Moses took up the cudgels for his God and entered 
upon a long and obstinate sLl aggie extending over the whole 
period of Israel’s mdependence All this was proceeding when 
Gautam Buddb was bom It is only m later ages that the 
conception of God was punfied and a distmction began to be 
made between Jehovah and the ministers of his will one 
of whom a son of Knig David, Was exalted mto his chosen 
Son, but his mission was to desUoy unbehevers m the Jewish 
Jehovah “ Thou shalt wreak them with a rod of iron , thou 
shalt dash them into pieces hke a potter’s vessel” {*) All here- 
tics whether relations. Widows or orphans were to be killed 
Without mercy (®) A hope Was given to the behevers that God 
will appear and it was a hving expectation m the first century 
B C (®) The idea of sonship of God was stiU undeveloped It 
was sometimes apphed to the nation{’) and at another to the 
Davidic King (®) 

These somewhat nebulous ideas were afloat when Jesus 
was bom He seized hold of them and declared himself 
the embodiment of the dual ideal His idea of God was 
the Jewish idea with the vmdictiveness left out The Jews 
spoke of God as their Father to express the closeness of the 
relation between Him and Israel (®) Christ had borrowed from 

(1) Genesis m — 8 (6) Murray’s Bible Diet p 313 

(2) Genesis VllI— 20, 21, (V) Exodus IV— 22 

(3) ilrodus XXXI V— 10 14 (8) 2 Samuels Vil— 14 

(4) Psalms n— 7 9 Isiah IX— I 7 (») Psalms c 111 13, laiah LXni— J6 

(5) IsjoAIX— 17 
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the old Testament his title of Son of Man (^) The doottmo 
of Tnnity giw out of Chtiat a clann to ho an incarnation of 
God for it gave God a dual exist enco, God manifest and 
God mviaible to iThich was added a third element m the 
Godhead, namely the spurt of God, the Holy Spurt or the Holy 
Ghost, whxh rupicscnted the dneot influence of God upon the 
human soul which Chnat utilized os a comforter to his 
dwnplea till his resurroctioiLf*) 

It will thus be Been that ao far as Christ is concerned, he 
added nothing to hia revdatKm of God His references to Him 
are casual and conventionaL 'Diub ' God is a spurt and 
they that \>uiBhip lummuflt worship him mspirrt and in truth (*) 
Now if we tom to Buddhism wc find a mmihir dearth of 
informative referenoca to God. His rcferencea to Him are 
critical, exposing oa he docs the ignorance of the Brahman to 
pTofeas to know all about God. Then you say Vasothf*) 
that not one of the Brahmans or of their teachers, or of them 
pupils, even, upto the aoventh generation, has ever Been Brahman 
(the God of the Brahmans) face to face. And that even the 
Rishis of old, the uttercis of tho ancient verses, "shich the 
Brahmans of to-day rocito eo carefully m teno precoselv as 
they have been handed down— even they did not pretend to 
know car to have seen whore or whence or whither Brahman is. 
So that the Brahmans versed m the three Vedas have farsooth 
said thus To a state of union with that whsi we know not 
and have not seen We can show the way and can say This 
is the straight path this is tho direct way whKh leads him rvho 
acts according to it, into a state of umnn with Brahman- 

Now what thmt you Vaseth T Doea it not follow this 
being Bo, then the talk of the Brahmans, versed thou^ they 
be m the three Vedas, is foobsh talk? 

Verily Vaseth that Brahmiuia veised m the three Vedas 
should be able to show the way to a itate of muon with that 
whKh they do not know neither have seen — such a condition 

vn— IS 18 P»aimM (•) /dkn IV— Si 
« VMhl»ib 

'—16 Sft, 
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of things has no existence As when a sUing of blind men are 
chngmg one to the othei, neither can the foremost see, nor can 
the middle one see, nor can the hmdmost see, ]ust so is the talk 
of the Brahmans versed in the three Vedas ”{^) \Vords strong, 
but how tme, words which have a Wider application to 
the Brahmans, for there has been no religion since m which the 
founder has not professed to come direct from God and to know 
aU about Him and yet how little have they said about it ' 

That Buddh should have been made the target of cnticism 
because of his reticence about God shows to what extent the 
human mmd is a prey to its own delusions 

(1) See -Fejja Siiita S B E 14, 15 
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Buddh had propheaied for his religion only a lon^ovity of 
five himdredyears, A new Baddh wasthento anse and proclaim 
a new gospeL Baddhism has ontlmd his prophecy and if 
we take its later modiEcation and the aannOation of its tenets to 
Hmdoisni the two religions combined extend their swav over hsdf 
the popalatwn of the world A religion of mere neeoieDoe and 
negation of morbid pi=«wTniKm and no hopefolnees is not Ukoly 
to have mflneiuod 00 large a portion of humanity Its po^Mi xim 
may have appealed to the Indian mind with whoso philosophy 
ot despair early Baddhwm was m acocrd. Bot that conld not 
have been an attraction to the great hlongolian race, to the 
people of China and Japan who ore by nature optiraista, lively 
tLTu\ maimed to make the most of the present and quite corelen 
ofth6m<BTOw That BuohpeoplediooldhaveclQng to the gospel 
of de^>air carmot be explained away by the nmate ooiBwrvtttJcm 
of the rehgiouB mind. 

In the pro-Omstian days when the Buddhat rnwn nr i 
arose crossed the mountAmB and braved the perfls of the sea 
to propagate the Gospel, its influenco m its crverseea empire 
might p^aps be coooerved as duo to the enthnsissm and 
fervour of the raiasionary enterprise. But that ftuvuur 
has long once died out Buddhiam is no longer a missionary 
religion, as are, fcff einmple Qinstianity and Islam Nor 
hfm it the some influmtiA] palrvuc as Chrutmmty has 
yet Buddhism has been hoWmg its own m spite of the seal 
and enterprise of the Cftinstuin Mismonary It has even begun 
to attract the Western mind where sooietiee have been formed 
for its study and its vast literature tmnBlated and studied with 
appreoiatKm, m spite of the decnixTiations of the Qiuroh that 
it IB rank atheism gives no hope of eternal hfe. There can 
be no doubt that as oompaied to the attroctacais of Ohnatianity 
and Buddhism ofiers nothing while Chriataamty, offers 
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a resurrection and eternal life to all believers upon this Very 
earth, the other takes you to the region of musk-hounes whose 
safTi on breath will never leave the faithful 

^ith all its adaptations and revisions. Buddhism is still 
a rehgion of earnest endeavour, selfless sacrifice and uncertain 
reward But nevertheless its votaries, if not on the increase, are 
certainly not on the decline 

Even so sober a thinker as Huxley was struck by its vitahty 
inspite of its drawbacks which the Komanes Lecturer thus des- 
cribed “ A system ” he says, “ which Imows no God m the 
Western sense, which denies a soul to man, which counts the behef 
m immortahty a blunder and the hope of it a sm, which refuses 
any efficacy to prayer and sacrifice, which bids men to look to 
nothing but their own efforts for salvation, which m its ongmal 
purity knew nothmg of vows of obedieiUvie and never sought 
the aid of the secular arm yet spread over a considerable moiety 
of the old world with marvellous rapidity and is still with what- 
ever base admixture of foreign superstitions, the dominant creed 
of a large fraction of mankind ” (^) 

But both m his method and ethics Gautam Buddh followed 
the process of Augustuse Comte His method was a positive scien- 
tific method, -while his ethics is httle distmguishable from his 
positive rehgion, though of course, it covers a wider field and is 
more akin to Christianity than to Comtism Speaking of the 
latter’s philosophy, George Henry Lewes wrote “ Every branch 
of knowledge passes successively through three stages, first, the 
supernatural or fictitious , secondly, the metaphysical or abstract , 
and thirdly, the physical or scientific The first is the necessary 
pomt of departure taken by human mtelligence , the second, 
IS merely a stage of transition from the supernatural to the 
positive , and the third is the fixed and definite cdndition m which 
knowledge is alone capable of progressive development ’ ’ Comte’s 
positive rehgion is based on the cuUus of humanity considered 
as a corporeal bemg m the past, present and future, which is 
spoken of as the Grand Etie His religion aims at the service and 

(1) Prof, T, H, Huxley’s (1893) Romanes Lecture, 
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ennoblement of thw Grent Commonwrolth Thot tho Duddbwt 
thought ran in tho Kimc direction nnd mth tho like objeetKo 
mokcd hw religion tho pntrurelial forerunner of all modem 
movementa which hjiNo for their objectixe tho am leo of mankind 
So far and only ao far CoTilinn and BuddUiam oro not only 
comparable hut at one 

Tho ethics of BuJdh doea not rest upon reason akmc though 
It can bo fuU\ Mndicated b\ reason. He had himpclf rested it 
upon hin ractaphvsies, though ho confessed to his xentoro in tliat 
region aa being incomplete But it wna no\‘enl>elesa Ha ahnUoTr 
foundation nnd if that goe^ it will have nothing to rcjrt upon, 
and wll then hang in the air Hia ctlilca cannot therefon be 
diAsociatcd from his metaphyMca and tho tHD make up hb 
religion in the sen'<c in which that term woa nndewtooid in 
his dav 

There aro nchokira who Q\Tn to^Ui dem that Buddhism is 
a religion. Tho meaning of that term ao unKcrsn) ond such 
a frunful eoareo of ommonr though at times it has bciome 
has not \ct emerged from tho region of eontro\cwr There nro 
those who deny nnr creed to nse to tho height of a religion w brh 
does not postulate tho existence of a pcraonal God hi-cn thia 
alono would not audke, nneo tho protagonista of this \ low would 
reject OB religion what dciilca to Him tho hupcnking direction 
ond control of man Islam is such o religion, but Christianity 
has rojocted it in theory an<l ropcllc<l it bv forca And jet 
6t Thomaa Aquinos dcfin<\I it as goodnwa rendering to Cod 
tho honour duo to Him and os the manifcatation of that 
forth hope and clianty toward God to which man is nl«y\ o all 
ordained Sir Jolm Sccloj tho outhor of Fcco Homo would 
givo to that term a much wider acopo as including habitual 
and regulated odmiration or wondilp of whatmer in tho 
known uni\'crso nppeara worthy of wornhlp Whilo trodcrio 
Htmson, himself a PosltudHt defines it as vcnoralkm for 
the power which exercises a dominant Influence over bfc 
according to ^lalthow Arnold it la only that volco 
of tho deepest human cxpcncnco morality touched with 
emotion. 

30 
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That this was the \no\\ of the older theologians and divines 
seems clear from what Sparrow said in his Sermom (’) “ True 

religion m its essence and in Kind is the same ever}'Mhere” 
Burnet m his H'lsiory of Religions (") virotc “ That true 
lehgion IS not contamed in appaiel singing and such other 
Kinds of ceremonies , hut in cleanness of mind,” and Purclias 
in his Pilgrmagc (®) said “ Tnie rehgion is the right v\ay 
of le-uniting man to God,’ while Milton m\nB Paradise Lost {^) 
used it even m a widei sense “ The image of Bnite adorned 
with gay lehgions full of Pomp and Gold ” Cicero held 
“ P»ehgion as the pious worahip of God ’ According to James 
Gaud, “Rehgion is mainly and chiefly the gloiifying of God 
amid the duties and tiials of the world, the giiicbng of our 
course amid adverse winds and currents of temjitation h} 
the smilight of duty and tlic compass of Divine truth, the 
hearing up manfully, wisely, courageously, for the honour 
of Christ, our great leader m the conflict of life ’ But that 
this IS too narrow' a view of religion is emphasied hy others 
So Richter wrote “ Let us accept different forms of rehgion 
among men, as we accept different languages, wherem there is 
hut one human nature expressed Bver}' genius has most pow’cr 
m his own language, and every heart in its own religions reh- 
gions are not proved, are not demonstrated are not cstahlishcd, 
are not ov'erthrown hy logic They are, of all the mysteiies 
of nature and the human mind, the most mysterious and most 
mexplicahle , thev are of instinct and not of reason ’ 

The term “ leligion ” is, according to the New Oxford Dic- 
tionary, used m vmnous senses primary and secondar}'. hteral 
and figurative , hut those geunane to the present subject are as 
implying (2) (a) recognition, on the part of man, of some higher 
unseen power a's havmg control of his destmy and as hemg entitled 
to reverence and worship , (6) the general mental and moml at- 
titude resultmg from this behef wnth reference to its effect upon 
the individual or the eommurnty , (c) personal or general accep- 
tance of this feelmg as a standard of spuitual and practical hfe , 
(2) action or conduct mdicating a belief m or reverence for and 

(1) (1877) Sermons VII— 00 (3) (1014) Ptlgitmagcs 

(2) (1670) 1 Bee, m— 140 («) 1 372 
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deeire to plooae a divino ruling power (3) particnlar moimeho 
or religions order or tulo* and (i) n state of life boond by monostw 
vovra. It b thus ondciit that \ro have not vet reached tho 
stage of umverBal acceptanoo of its meaning Acscording to it our 
belief m the pereonal supremo God is tho cesontial of rebgion 
but tho moment wo como to I'heism that dcfinrtion fails to assist 
UB. Theism they would say is a dootnno, but not a rebgiocu 
It M futile to pursue tho inquiry any further That the notion 
about religion differs not only from nation to nation and from 
age to age but from man to man adds further to tho difficulty of 
reaching a common basis for speculation 

Theanojcnfc Greek regarded othica os no part of his religion 
and religion os no part of hia mctaph\ ica Tho Chinese of to-dav 
IS at onco a follower of Buddh ConlucmsandTao HouscsalltJiree 
without finding tho least incongruity m then combination m ha 
religion- As Sir Charles Ehotobsw. ca Furopeons sometimes 
mention itasanamasmgoDdalmoetndicukmR oirrumstanco that 
on odocated Chmoso can belong to three robgiona, Confuciamsm, 
Taoistn, and Buddhism, But 1 find this attitude of mind omi 
nently sensible Confuciamsmisanadmtmhlo religion forStnto- 
eeromonies and coUego-chapoIs. By nttendmg tls oocasionnl nice, 
one shows a decent respect for Heaven and I^vslence and com 
rarts oneaeU to nothmg And though a rigid Confuoiomst mav 
have the oonterapt of a sdiolar and a statCBman for popular 
idpflfi vet tho most devout Buddhist and Taoist can conform to 
Confucianism without scruple, whcieosmany who ha\’o attended 
anEnglishCoTonationScmcomusthavowon^rodat tholanguago 
which they seemed to approve of bv their proeencse. 
m Ohma if you wish to water tho nndrty of Oonfuoiarnsm you 
can find m Buddhuara or Toouim whatever you wont m tho way 
of emotkm or philosophy and you will not bo oocuBcd of ohangrag 
your religion because you take this rofreahmont This temper 
is not good for creatmg now and profound religious thought, 
but it IS good for sampling and appreciating tho vnnotiea of 
rehgious eipenence whxh offer then* reeaha eis guides for this 
and other hves. (^) 

P) AJul XOVl— X07D 
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That conventional Christianity has itself undergone a radical 
transformation and is now m the process of rapid rationalization, 
placing its ethical principles above those of its dogma, is in itself 
evidence of the ever-widemng conception of Eehgion The 
Broad. Church which includes among its members many distmg- 
uished and able men, owes its mception to the influence of the 
German rationalism and modem science It influenced the views 
of such men as the late Dean Stanley, F D Maurice, Bishop 
Colenso, Stopford Brooke and the distmgmshed divines. Dr 
Temple, aftei wards the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Eowland 
Wilhams, Professor Jowett, Baden Powell, Mark Pattison, H B 
Wilson and the only layman C H Goodwm, who jomtly lent 
then names to the lemarkable book “ Essays and Reviews ’ 
published m 1860 m which they advocated behefs which have 
become the creed of the Broad Churchmen and other reforming 
churches “ They pay but httle attention to either ceremony 
or dogma They are for extending the hbeiLy of behef withm 
the Church to its utmost possible hmits, as some assert, even to 
the borders of Umtanamsm They attach great importance to 
the social Christian virtues, to hving a cleanly and wholesome 
hfe, adoptmg the precepts rather than the theology of rehgion ”('■) 

That modem biological researches have begun to produce 
qualms of conscience even amongst the hierophants of the Church 
18 only natural Sir Aurthr Keith dehvered his presidential 
address to the British Association on the Slst August 1927, 
upholding Dai win’s “Theory of Evolution” It was followed 
by two striking sermons, dehvered by Bishop Gore on the 18th 
September 1927, and by Bishop Barnes of Birmingham a few 
days later Sir Arthur Keith’s address is prmted by the Rationa- 
hstic Press Association under the title “Concermng Man’s Ongm ” 
Dr Barnes, Bishop of Bumingham, m one of his sermons (smce 
spoken of as the Gorilla Sermons) on the “ Sacramental truth 
and falsehood ” poured scorn on consuhstantiation and transub- 
stantiation, which he said, belonged to the realm of primitive 
magic and concluded by adding that there were always men 
ready to devise dexterous ways to defend superstitions of which 

(U Rev ii D Pncfe Tht story oj Cf Rov W E Orchard The Pre 
Reltgtons 185 sent Orxsis tn Rehgxon 
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tht^ ought to be rifhnmcd In onolhtr FcrOKm piro hed \iy thr 
MOio Dmno In Wc^iinini tor Ahbev he exhorted hi florV to 
•vfelcome ne^ diKtrverK^ ’^bh nn open mmd ftrd reven' theprtnt 
men l^ho mitdo them Init not to vlcld to thov* who pretrnrlwl 
to ofTcr phort rat« to fiMih * Pir^lnp nverlion he ronli 
nued that man had itpntnp Crom the ape* ~haa Mood tho 
tent o( more than hall a renlurr of cniiml examination in 
cmxping knOTicdpe and careful inquin ha\e but confirmed its 
(ruth (‘) As a result tho stories of the crentfon of Adam and 
Fee ol thcrrpnmal innocence ami of their fall ha\eforuslKeomo 
folklore Bat b\ the men who built up ratliolic thcolopj ther 
were occqrted as poIkI facts. 

** Darwin s triumph ha ilcstrored the whole theological 
scheme 'lanv of us rejoice for we regard the as-scnion 
that any Churrli t mfoUihlo as alike impudent and 
dangerous. It was contended i»\ tome that while man was 
phriQokigs ally a descendant of the ape* his miml was due to a 
Special Di\lno Act of creation Furh a eontention rannol bo 
a^cW. Mental capaeitj and power are directly associated 
with the development of certain regions of the bmm The 
human mind bos been denyed bv ciolution from the mtelhgence 
of the lower animals just an the human bcxl) has l)mi evolved 
from tho bo<lT of some pnimtive vcTtcbrale What 1 lological 
inquiry has definitely rntabliphctl is — that much that is eiil m 
man a pawnom ond appetites is due to natuml instincts inherited 
from hiH animal arwestr) In fact man is not a Ixing who has 
fallen from nn ideol slate of perfect innoeence ho w an ammal 
plowly gainmg spiritual undetstiindinp and with the gam nnng 
far above lits dl^ant ancestors. Further it is quite impossible 
to harmonise thin conclusion of scientific inquiry with the tradi 
tional theology of ony bmnrh of the fhnvian Chunli The 
mon of Bcicncc admits hU mistako rithoul trying to conceal 
his rctmctiOT lichlnd elaborate and o\asivo formubo thoChurch 
mao docs well to follow hia ciamplo. 

0) Till •ftm ea vm ^<*11 in 0<n(v itU ti Sir Aeljur Kiith *a|< 1 (.ad 
Ij<t IW7 »tl*T B AMbu Krt«h IVr*! Wrl^ bo»n I ( Mn SlmJ 

<WntUt addrrN I lha IVitI b AmxH (Ion nrr«(r> (S b1 su 

on tb* 3ln Aoirwri tP7T *b< h r« i rA •Hfi <1( 1 A 1 >3 My 
tba WiU<nPrty «>« lb* ol r*« 
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“ Already Clinstians, who are not obsessed by traditional 
theology, realise that the doclrme of evolution, leaves Christ’s 
teaching unafiected If there be a God behind Nature, He can 
show His creative activity through the process of emergent 
evolution just as defimtely as by special creation That He has 
used e^nl m His plan is obvious, and it puzzles us to reconcile 
this fact with His gooflness and power But there is no new 
problem herem Theie is so much goodness m the woild, such 
rich beauty, that we cannot beheve that there is evd m the 
Creator Himself His ends, we are forced to conclude, are not 
our own His ideal man is not the animal, well-fed and luxu- 
rious, but the eager seeker for righteousness and truth 

“ They should mqmre whether personahty survived bodily 
death and as it was a force which came ultimately from God, 
might they not reasonably hold that it would have an eternal 
existence and that God would preserve what was w^orthkeepmg ? 
Certamly a time would come when the earth would no longer 
support hfe and if there were no hfe beyond the grave, a philo- 
sopher from another planet would then conclude that m truth 
God had made all men for naught On the whole, the modem 
scientific view of the ongm of man’s body and mmd agreed well 
with Christ’s teachmg 

“ Pseudo-refigious propaganda is now more shameless,” 
conduded Dr Barnes, “ superstition is more pievalent, sceptical 
orthodoxy more commonly joms hands with iguoiant fanaticism 
And so, true rehgion, the religion of the Spmt of Christ, is harmed 
The reaction is mtelhgible, because wai is demorabsirig It 
breeds fear and contempt of truth and disregard of spmtual 
values Let us be thankful that amid so much decay, science 
has preserved standards which organised rehgion has frequently 
faded to safeguard ” 

This IS plain speaking , but it is the truth, m which Bishop 
Barnes had the support of Bishop Gore, who m his sermon deh- 
vered on the 18th September, 1927, m the Grotvenor Chapel, 
Mayfair, described the mtroductory stones of Genesis as mere 
folk-lore, and the Bible as containing “ a vast deal of barbarism,” 
with much of “mere fiction” “It is no good playing the 
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Carrate Uo eaid^ voq must have tho coumgo franklj- to acujpt 
the mdisputoblo \cinlicta of hbtorical K\ctvx, (*) 

Other writers havo given equally candid uii/ix*non to a 
widely felt desire to bnlld out of orpcncncc n working religion 
and a doctnno of God and ^lan with n sharp distinction between 
tho spint of God within and tho creative power ot Nature. Its 
object IS to show tho umtv of Qod and "Man, and remodel Chns- 
tmmty by scrapping its di^mos and retaining only its cthKs, 
supporting it» however by a revised notion of God which is 
aa un-Chnshan because It la unant hropomorphin as it is pro- 
Hmda because it ts panthciatio Tho mystic finds Qod in all 
things and all things in God for of Him and through Him and 
unto Him arc oil things to whom glory bo for over (*) It 
IS admitted that Chnstuinrty is a conglomcrntion of man> 
faiths, wbflo manv of the Pagon m>'tbs, though devoid of 
any histone value, have found thcar way to Chnstianitv 
the most prommoQt of whwh is tho development ot tho 
Euclionst and Maaa. 

Tho symbolism ot the Churches is of long descent It Is 
full of material which comes from Pagamsm from forma of faith 
which wo who have borrowod thmrcorcraonmla and their actual 
attitude of mind, have no nght to dcspisa Thoro can bo httlo 
spiritual diffcreoco botwoon tho Saernment ot to-day and tho 
Mystenos of Groeoe. Thegods have been chonged tho myths and 
dramas of fcnUity have gono fho leaching of Jesus bos been 
fitted in Buttho cako of Eudianstss deeocodod from tho cakoof 
Eknsis, and it camo down by tradition from tho slam animals 
and ultimately trom the human victims whoeo blood fructified 
the fields. Tho barvost-thanb^viQg was an ancient sacrifice. 
Oinstmos and Easter oro Chnstiamicd forms of fho Winter 
Bolstjco Feast and tho Sprmg FcstTiml Let them romain 
but lot them bo recognised for what they are. And let who 
wish bo excuflod from jotmng thorn and allowed to make new 
pathstoalmng God, (*) 

(t) ZiUfTmry 0*U«, K r 1937 pp. IBI i man. 
i9l m U 

(•) Jolm W Qr*lMi, — ‘'Dm JHwimUg (*) !> 
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If we contrast Buddhism wth ChrLstianity, the contrast 
IS one between Kationalism and Dogmatic Keligion Buddh 
had no misgiving about the heredity of man His theory of cosmic 
evolution did not st^age man as a fallen angel He denounced 
the theory" of special creation He plainly perceived, by the hght 
of his inspiration, the slow evolution of beings and he pncked 
the bublile of that complacent Egoism vhich deluded men into 
a false notion of his own immortality 

That Bishop Barnes ’ exegesis is an attack on the infallibility 
of the whole Bible is admitted by the Churchmen, one of -whom 
vuote “The Pharises and the Sadducees beheved m Moses, 
but rejected Chiist , the modernist professes to believe m Christ, 
but rejects Moses The two positions are equally untenable 
The fact that man Avas made by God m His o\mi image from 
the dust of the earth, as lecorded in the book of Genesis, is lefer- 
red to m every book of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation 
All these books comprising the Bible are so mter-linlied that they 
stand or faU together Do away with the first Adam and his 
fall, and you must necessarily do away with the second Adam 
and the salvation iviought by Him Do those, who disbelieve 
the history of Cieation as set forth m the opening verses of Gene- 
sis on the stxength of their scientific loiowledge, not realize that 
they declare the whole Bible up to and mcludmg Revelation 
to be similai folk-lore ?” The answer is, they do, but it camiot 
be helped Tinith is tmth and it wiU be out, and those who love 
truth for its oivn sake have nothing to fear, for they have nothmg 
to shield If they have to revise their faith, so much the better 
It IS not a matter foi regret, but one for rejoicing That this 
IS the trend of modem theology admits of no doubt That it was 
the basic prmoiple of Buddhism only shows how far the founder 
of that religion was m advance of his age The advance of 
science is the tiiumph of Buddhism ^ its fresh discovenes, its 
best vmdication 

The question how far Buddhism answers the test of rehgion 
depends upon what is connoted by that term As previously 
observed(^) there is no umty between nations or thinkers or 

(1) Pp 464-466 ante 
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rcligiomsta thcmBcIvcs on the meaning of rcbgion nnd still orcry 
body talks aboat it and indeed* moro blood has been shed In 
its tuimo than in any other oanso. 

Taking ho^rorcr tho tom as implying a belief in a 
Sopiemo Creator Baddhisra was never intended to lio a rcbgion 
nor did indeed Baddh attempt to found one His teaching 
was porcly practicaL It was addressed to those who held 
pledged their fahh in ccromomal obsmunccs and sacnQccs, 
penance, and self torture to the nttcr neglect of their social 
obbgationa. Boddh broo^t their minds from the cloudland 
of specnlntion to tho arena of practical usefulness. If we 
remember the age m which Bnddh hved and the socictj to 
which he addressed his teaching h would be regntded as truly 
revolutionarv It was an ago when one ruler regardwl it his 
snored dat^ to expand his tangdom br lc\-ving war upon his 
neighbours and in this ho was oneonraged hy his rebgion 
since tho co\ctcd hot8o*8a‘*n6co (tho 4aArom«fA) was tho 
one Tcsprved for kings who hod vanquished all their neigjibourt 
and It was tho aacnfice which insured tho translation of tho 
performer to tho coveted l*armiiso of Brnbrn To teach to 
snch people tho true mooning of a sacrifice tho sanctitv of 
human and indeed, all life, to teach them tho virtue of 
returning lovo for hate, to lot them \isaaliro tho value of 
Renunciation was a task wbidi till (3aatam arose, was wholly 
bovond human eompnienskm- 

It IS true that Baddh did not go much beyond his 
immediato purpose, and so far as ho was constrained to go, 
ho regarded hU cflsay os merely secondary and subsorvietrt 
to his mom purposa But oven if it were otherwise, what did 
Buddh tcoch and how far has tho world rao\*cd beyond his 
8 UVU 1 U metaphysics T So for as tho question of a personal 
God 18 concerned do wo not stand, to say oinotly os our 
foTOlathora did when (}autam analysed tho oonoept and 
mpcning of a Suprumo Divinity T All ho said Is all -^at has 
been sinoe lopuotod again and ngam Even tho most inspired 
rebgKmists have not answered his query — ^^^lat do we know 
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about Hun ? AVe are told that God is life, He is truth , “ the 
divine essence is love and \visdom”(^) but does it advance us 
one whit in our knowledge and is it not tiue, as Dr Young 
observed, that “ A God alone can comprehend a God” ? It is 
true that man in aU ages and m aU stages of civilization has 
beheved m a God and he cannot do without Him But what 
is the origm of that belief ? Only this, that the primitive 
man findmg himself face to face uith the foices of Nature 
and overawed by their great power and lusUe began to 
woiship them as gods and not being able to inter-connect 
them, he committed himself to polytheism , and after a httle 
more leflection that behef was purified and subhmated to a 
monotheism , but when he was asked what did it all imply, 
he had no better knowledge of one than of the other, and the 
only escape from his dilemma lay m declamations and rhapsody 
As 0 W Holmes remarked “ We are aU tattooed m our 
cradles with the behefs of our tube , the record may seem 
superficial, but it is mdehble You cannot educate a man 
wholly out of the supeistitions fears which were implanted in 
his imagination, no matter how utteily his reason may reject 
them ” But as Bacon obsenmd “ It were better to have 
no opinion of Gnd at aU than such an opinion as is unworthy 
of Him, for the one is unbehef and the other is contumely , and 
certainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity ” 

The fact is that a behef m a supreme power has become 
one of the hentages of mankind It has passed from reason 
mto the region of mtuition It is useless to argue with those 
who, being nurtured m the cradle of superstition, have their 
mental vision obscured by hereditary atrophy And it is not 
wholly unreasonable that man should beheve m the existence 
of a superior power, nor does its existence seem at aU unlikely 
But it IS one thing to say that it exists and quite anothei 
to say what it is and m what way, if at all, it exercises its 
control over human hfe Is it subject to its own laws or does 
it make laws only to infnnge them ? There is the rub And 
Buddh asked his disciples to refrain from mqnuy mto this 


(2) Smdenburg 
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nnprofitablo question. In doing eo, ho hoa at any mto tho 
support of modem thinkers. 

Renan mhia Studies of Rchgiocis History hadto confess 
To attempt to defino and to show h to tho oght imphea an 
impoasibilrty that is too clear to denro raent from saying it 
All expression has a limit tho onlv language which maj not 
bo unworthy of divmo tilings is silence. But human nature 
does not remgn itaolf to this. U man reflects m tho presence 
of tho mystery of tho divino existence, ho am\C 8 , insprto of 
himself at this question would it not lie better to leave 
these figure* where they are and gi\*o up tho idea of oxprcesmg 
tho mcffabloT It is not Icaw certnm that humanity left to its 
instmcta, is not 8 wa^•cd 1 )) any such wniplo it prefers to 
talk imperfectly about God to remnuung silent it likes better 
to trace a fantastic picture of tho di\ mo workl than to resist tho 
mvuiciblo charm which leads towards tho mnsihlo, (’) And 
when Baddh u charged with matcruilism lot H Renan answer 

It is through a senous misunderstanding that wo charge 
antiquity with tho reprooch of matenaham Antiquity la 
ncithcr matcnalistic nor spmtuahstio rt b human (*) <Vnd 
that IS just what Buddh was and so was his religion. Buddh s 
method wuLfl tho method of Augusto Comte tho result oohiovcd 
was tho result claimed for bis poaituo pliiloHophv Bchol m 
uivanablo laws constitutes tho Posiluo mode of tliouglit which 
18 tho fumlamcntal doctnno of true philoeophy (*) 

To Comte, tho umxcrso wtis a \Qst magnnno of unaocount- 
ablo foota Whence or how they camo 7 These facts wo know 
not our business is to mquiro into them os they are, and adapt 
ouraelvea acoordingly So it was to Herbert Rpencer to whom 
tho Absolute was not only unknown but was whoUv unknowable 
Ho pomts out how littlo tho overago man o\'en highly 
oducated man troubles hnascU about theeo questions. Thero 
arc many milbona of pcoplo ivho daily sco Bunnao and sanaot 
without over asking what tho ann is. And oven ftmemg znon 
of scHiuce thoro aro tho*o who, ounouslv flTnmTumg the 

(t) CriMt R«Ma I SlWlM ^ r*)n>.tw 

aUirTf 49 W (b j UIQ OD A. Ooat*. 
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spectra of nebulte or calculating Ibe masses and motions of 
double-stars, never pause to contemplate under other than 
physical aspects the immeasurably vast facts they record ” 
“ By those who know much more, than by those who know 
httle, is there felt the need for explanation’ AATience this 
process, mconceivable, however symbobzed, by which alike 
the monad and tbe man build themselves up mto their 
respective btiuctures? ■^^^lat must we say of the hie, mmute, 
multitudinous, degraded, which, covering the ocean-floor, 
occupies by lar the largest part of the Earth’s area and winch 
yet, growing and decaying m uttei darkness, presents hundreds 
of species of a smgle type ? Or when v e thmk of the mynads 
of years of the Earth’s past durmg which have arisen and 
passed away low forms of creatures, small and great, have 
gradually evolved, how shall we answer the question to what 
end ? Ascending to wider problems, m w'hich way are we to 
mterpret the bfelessness (^) of the great, of the greater celestial 
masses the giant planets and the sun, m proportion to which 
the habitable planets are mere nothmgs ? If we pass from 
these relatively near bodies to the thirty millions of remote 
suns and solar systems, wEere shall we find a reason for all 
this apparently unconscious existence, (®) infimte in amount 
compared with the existence which is conscious a waste um- 
verse as it seems? Then behmd these mystenes bes the all 
embracing mystery whence this umversal transformation which 
has gone on unceasingly throughout a past eternity and will 
go on unceasingly throughout a future eternity ? And along 
with this rises the paralyzing thought what if, of all that is 
mcomprehensible to us, there exists no comprehension anywhere? 
No wonder that man takes refuge m authontative dogma ! ”(®) 

Buddh was prepared to categorize what God was not He 
was not the Brahm whom the Brahmans had painted as vin- 
dictive, blood-thirsty, corrupt, and cruel, requirmg men to 
consign their bodies to hfelong torture and appease him by 
the slaughter of bulls and even human hves Is such a god 

(1) 'Why lifelessneas ? There may be (2) See Supra 
life there as mutable to it* envirouTnents (8) 2 Auidtography 469, 470 
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prtfcraMc to no Cod at all T If feared Umt human nntuit 
hiw now l*ccome w siturated bj tho Indoctrinntkm of rrUpkma 
(hat ho 18 naablo (o resist fta influence. Ho wlio linth not 
much rncdltntcd upon Cod the human mind and the 
6onum nm\ pctcnhlr make a (hrivfnp carthnOini Imi mil 
most induWtnbU make a wm patriot and a rerrv atatewnan. 
Aa Washington remarked UoU'uon is as nccr^sar} to reason 
as reason U to rehglon. A reasoning bring would Ichc Ids 
reason In attempting to oceount for the great plienomcna of 
Nature had ho not a Supremo iWiig to refer to and srcll lias 
It been mW that If there had been no Cod mankind would 
have been obliged to imagine one 

Buddli dkl not imagine a Got! when he found none drduci 
bk Ir, his rra«m. Hr found In the unkerse tho jiresence of 
great energy and power but ho equatlx found In its action no 
certain jtroof of a guiding hand. \nd aa leganls tho ofTalrs of 
man ho found podtire rndcncc of no guidance at alL He 
therefore charged his dixclplca to srork out their own raltatlon 
and trust to no eternal agmea for help 

In the quest for God Uuddh lias bc<*n wronglj described 
as an athdst though he was onK an agnostic He was atliciitlo 
relatixciN to tlic Drahmans for hr dul not liclieec in their 
Bnhm and rejected their aitrilmtci of 1dm os Incon Lstenl with 
hi» Idgh conception of a Supremo Creator Buddha view ha* 
never been superseded hj modem speculation. Leaving out 
tile new of tlio religionistH wlio stand conunillwl to llic gods 
of thdr omi roligiott, mctajihxiJcnl speculation and toicntlfio 
advance lias not so far added anytldng to his rtasonwl con 
clualona. A generation ago Jolm Stuart Mill examined tho 
question and Ids reasoned \crdlot lias never been seriously 
questioned. Ho I rom tho result of tho preceding 

craminatlon of tho ondonco of Theism and (Tlielsm being 
presupposed) of tho evidences of on> RoxtLilton, it foUows 
that tho rational altitude of a thinking mind towards tho super 
natural whothcr In nature or in rovcalcd rcHgkm, Is that of 
sccpllcUm^ aa distinguished from belief on llio ono Imod, 
and from atheism on tlio other Inoluding (tho ))reaent ease) 
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the positive form of disbelief m a Gk)d, viz., not only the dogma- 
tic denial of liis existence, but the denial that there ls any 
evidence on either side, which for most practical purposes 
amounts to the same thing as if the existence of a God ]iad 
been disproved If we are right m the conclusions to winch 
we have been led by the preceding inquiry’’ there is evidence, 
but msnflFicient for proof, and amounting only to one of the 
lower degrees of probabihty Tlie mdication, given by such 
evidence as there is pomts to the creation, not mdeed of tlie 
universe, but of the present order of it by an Intelhgent Mmd, 
whose power over the materials was not absolute, whose love 
foi bis creatures was not Ins sole actuatmg inducement, but 
who nevertheless desired their good The notion of a provi- 
dential government by an omnipotent Being for the good of His 
creatures must be entuely dismissed. Even of the continued 
existence of the Creator we have no otlier guaiantee than tliat 
he cannot be subject to the law of death ivhich affects terrestiial 
bemgs, since the conditions that produce tins habihtj’’, where- 
ever it is Imown to exist are of his creatmg Tiiat this Bemg, 
not being ommpotent may have pioduced a maclmiery falling 
short of His mtentions, and which may lequne the occasional 
mterposition of the Makei s liand, is a supposition not ui itself 
absurd nor impossible, though in none of the cases, in which 
such mterposition is beheved to have occmied, is the evidence 
such as could possibly prove it it lemains a simple possibihty, 
winch tliose may dwell on to whom it yields comfort to suppose 
that blessmgs, which ordinaiy human powei is madequate to 
attam, may come not from extraoidmary human powei, but 
from the bounty of an mtelligence be3nnd the human, and 
which continually cares for man. 

“ The possibihty of a life after death rests on the same 
footing of a boon which this powerful Being who wishes well 
to man, may have the power to grant, and winch, if the message 
alleged to have been sent by Him was really sent, he has 
actually promised The whole domain of the supernatural is 
thus removed from the region of Behef mto that of simple Hope , 
and m that, for anything we can see, it is likely always to 
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Tfmaln for wo can liarUK ontJcJpatr rltlicr llwt ftn\ ]x><>hive 
evidence will i‘c ficqtnrrd of the dlrrct np*nc\ cf Ulvino 
Bcnrvolcncr in Iiumm dr<tin\ nr tlint iin\ trawm wjll 1*0 
COM! \ for cNtn'ddmnp lli** mlmitlan of human hopM on the 
ftubjcct 11.^ brwwl the jiatc of jWKUiiljlV (*) 

Thii WTv^ f^uallv llad(lh« \*irw of iho iiuman kjuL 
It wn.^ tlin vm nntithr<M of t!io \cdantl l depma. To 
the Laltcr wliat matterr*! the* caii*c wlint did not 

matter ita plimommal cfTrct I>*t none lr\ to finel 
out what speech let him know the »>penkrr let 
noTK* tnr to fiml out whnt vi^ihh* imhject action mine! i< let 
him know the k-ct the apmt the thinker (*) flat to the 
Baddhi^t Anvtliinp wliatrw within railed ktuI (/f//i)uho 
ecw' who movr-t the Umh< cte« then* i< not (*) Tlih U /tilled 
to the hmjHnei m of f/irke and the exjvrl |»oitkm of linme 
(171 1 1770 A.I) ) who hokin the ‘VU or hp) o» nothinp el*** in 
fad than a compUx of numerous /ordtl) njcvrr^hnp Idmj* 
under wluch complex we then i‘U|>po^ ptw*l nn Imapnnrv 
ituh^ratc namnl In **001 SU or Tlie Mf or I’ 4 :o 
thdtforr rreia wholU on an illusion itml it is idle to Oiink 
orf itt immoftnlitv ^lnce l»rinp onU a con/plex of ottr kleno, 
nccr^^anlt cra*-*>i (him. Hih ^}M■cuUti 1 > 1 l into the rrpkm 
of htiman con*^dnu ncfss lu«l ron\inrr<i him ilutt thrrr n-ns no 
j»ronf of live K«d « xi tiup a on rtcmal pnn^-iple in human Ito<l\ 
and tliat human knowl'tip Iwlnp limlt«l In conwimi nes-s 
there waa no means to pmlimte the rxi tenee of an mtit\ tliat 
tntnx'endeil ron*<'imj nevi. Tins too hr would not cmpluntiio 
aince he cltiinnl to Ik* a jiliMdclan who liad romr to heal the 
wound and not to onswer qocalions aa thov* itHrctinp the 
pcnonalllN of liiin who inflicltd the wouml or the nature of 
tlic middle with wliich it wn« Iiifllcle<L(*) Tlie jmshlcm U 
equally the doKpoir of modem thought 

Modem a])cculalion, aided though it haa been In the pro- 
grtffl of modem hclence — AMronoTn\ Gcolopj BIolc^ and 
Pb>*fllca - still remaina almrplj dixidcrl into two opjKwing w'hoola 


(t) r Mr M s It fti 

3tr 311 

p) x« Hp III-B 


u M A l«y 1-430 
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of those who deny the existence of the Ego as a non-spatial 
entiLy and those who assert that the discernible external 
actions of any organism cannot be explained without that 
postulate The one regards the material universe a completely 
mechamcal system, m which every Lhmg mcludmg the outward 
actions of human beings can be ascribed wholly to physical 
causes calculable ultimately m terms of the laws of motion 
recognized by Physics, regarding the brnm and the mmd as 
essentially one, each bram-state corresponding to a mind-state, 
and for any mental factor it being possible to assign a physical 
correlate The other seeks to refuse the theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism, and while not denymg the correlation 
still leaves a certain autonomy to the mind since the physio- 
logical action of ahvmg organism of any sort can never be wholly 
explamed by the ordinary principles of Physics or Chemistry, 
but presupposes some non-physical entity which controls the 
physical body m conformity with its purpose, unconsciously 
acting upon the body so as to regulate the latter m the mterests 
of its life 

As Herbert Spencer writes “ No less inscrutable is 
this complex consciousness, which has slowly evolved out 
of an infinite vacmty, consciousi’iess which, m other shapes, 
is manifested by animate bemgs at large consciousness which, 
durmg the development of every creature, makes its appear- 
ance out of what seems unconscious matter, suggesting the 
thought that consciousness m some rudimentary form is 
ommpresent Lastly, comes the msoluble questions concerning 
our own fate , the evidence seemmg so strong that the rela- 
tions of mind and nervous structures are such that cessation 
of the one accompames dissolution of the other, while simul- 
taneously, comes the thought, so strange and so difficult to 
realize, that with death there lapses both the consciousness 
of existence and the consciousness of havmg existed ”(^) 
That was the psychological probabihty Buddh knew But 
nevertheless there were even amongst his followers those who 
took more pronounced views on the subject and they ascribe 
to the Master the formal rejection of sixty-two views of the 

( 1 ) Autobiography 470 , 471 
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ryrrm tio tiinr^ In-xon I lh<* limit *>1 Irptimilr rr^'-iirli (') 
Tltr*^ \j(^r rn\ l«c mtn tnu innm i«U 

ihov' thni mn rm tlir p^ rmvTm tlir future 

Tl«r fomier rrvw l»e imupr«l nn In four nameli 

(/) tb»* view h of thr Memali M wim It 1> vr In the nf 

tbr wmU «*ttMi be<l liv nllfTjeil rrrnllrriioii uf prrMnu I irih 
<ir I \ n nn 1 lf*cie < *) p^nl^l rirjmlj ti^ • iltfw* 

whn l»r)jr>r llint ihr on 1 tlie niul'l orr jtArtlilU rtrrmi 
ntvl p'vrll'ill\ n Tht i« nlo^i MHiglit tn U \\ 

Trrollpctlmi (<3) a tlilr^l Kn»«| trjr'hl ili'' wnrl I finite or 

infiniio ilU or Infinite hour ml nlK or h\ tn on 

inj* rone'u Ir that It { ijrithrr finite nni inlinite (/) tfir 
foutlli jrrmii nrr mrrr -ij In oml «fr^»eTu! ujn n l»^m-ult\ 
nrvl In tr\ t<i pn \r ilir ctHcxi tnn* i f the r nlnte^ 
iKat the *<iul i Iw h r rmil nml It i n e tlut ihere i on I 

thrrr I no on th<-T ttTtrl 1 '»injol of the IHitli I I l 

thr pni'ap'nt t «f thi »l«-tni>e^*) 

Turning n»'\t to trU mj* t > future hfr tiip 

taivrt% T»r-^« mar e^ualh «m»Tun**^1 nvt f/jr'rrrvthi'* 
%lio 1 ki 1 I lint iIk" *«rtj| urrn I lilv ih xhttirn rrm-un 
ronxei'rtJ I nt thrt <lifTrf IV totIrnvtUTr f llu miu| nliftlirr 
It fio f Tm or I firrm!*- i iMith or neither •lir'lirr it i 

finite or infinttr fxi'h or iKitler n to nhrtbrr n tin hmitnl 

or iinlmi|tr«l r<tn‘o<»u ik~ I i’ll r nnilier (-) ihcpe who 
inmntoin iIlvI tl^ w»ul i mtlirr r ni*^ *u iH«r utvonH-iou 
after ilraili tliat it Imn form or i> fomtlr-^ Imth or neittrr 
(J) tbo^e who ron ulrT it*» pun.i\n1 roiHlilMmal ilq^nwlrnt on 
t!>e doriniK' of harm wlnh* tlie Ivt jjToup emhnvre^ (/) 
SU ih'rt nml Ntlin^tH hke tnurvak nhn ilemnl itn Mirvivn) 
The fact iH tint iIk* nmlminnirnl «nil MuJdhi t ‘^ulron refer 
to evert roumenhle }Ke il iht\ (n»m thr rtrmnh in to the 
mni. mat! mh 1 ami tlien i nothing to liew ilmt Muddli 
luul klnitifie*) himneK with nm j*OMti\e ihrinne Hi ilenrl) 
cxjrtr\-ed \iri\ wits one of npnnitlri'an with n \m alight 
inrlmntmti townnfH mntemli m upon wbi Ii however Ive wnt 

(I) />i»u V 1 y nr J n*” in n i -a 

K.lLtl II~I\ 

31 
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definjtely non-committal And from the quotation last made 
this appeals to he the tiend of modei-n speculation voiced liy 
the late Lauieate in his memomhle “ Jn Mcmonmn ” 
verses 

Behold ' knon not anything , 

Wo can but trust that good shall fall , 

At last far off, at lost to all , 

And every Winter change to Spring 

But Buddh’s imposition was rigidly logical and cuiiously it 
IS identical vith that aasumed by modern psychologists 
Foi mstance, AVdliam James, tlie distinguished psychologist 
says “ Tlic states of consciousness are all that ps}mholog}' 
leqiiues to do hei woik t\Tth i\Ietaphysics oi theology may 
prove the soul to exist, but for psychology the lijqiothesis of 
such a substantial prmciple of unity is superfluous ’ Agam 
latei on he adds “ In this book the piovisional solution 
which we have reached must be the final one the Thoughts 
themselves are the Thmkers”(^) So j\Ir Bradley has to 
to admit that “the soul is a particular group of psychical events 
m so far as these events are taken merely as happemng 
m time ”(®) And later on he adds “ The plurahty of 
souls m the Absolute is, therefore. Appearance and their 
existence not genume Souls like them bodies, are as such 
nothmg more than appearance Neither (body and soul) is 
real m the end each is merely phenomenal ”(®) And so 
Huxley referrmg to Berkley’s ideahsm says “ Ilfliat Berkley 
does not seem to have so clearly perceived is that the non- 
existence of a substance of mmd is equally aiguable . It is 
a remaikable indication of the subtlety of Indian speculation 
that Gautam should have seen deeper than the greatest of 
modem ideahsts ”(^) So, on the doctiine of existence, M 
Bergson is prepared to make the Buddhist theoiy his ovm 
In fact, he uses Buddhist phraseology m shewing that move- 
ment, change, becommg, is eveiythmg no things that moi e 
and change and become f®) 

(1) Wm Jones Psychology pp 203, 210 (4) (1893) Pomares Lechne 

(2) Appearance and Reahty 298 (B) "The Philosophy of Change ” — 

(3) lb 306—307, WRdpn C^rr, 
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Baddh 8 adojitwn of the Iflnda thconca of Kann nnd 
metempsychosis in nxl to sapport hw ovm doctnne has not 
rccci%‘ed the eamc coasensua of supjKjrt though Enropenn 
roctaphywciAns, nndcnl or modem arc not wanting who woukl 
\yo prepared to mipport hw doctnno through nil its frtngcs 
Vmongst the annent philosopheni, Plato nnd amongst the 
poct^ have uncquuocaU) uupportcil liehol m rc- 

incaimtion while amongst modem ihlnkcrH— Goethe Kant 
Bwedenburg and Lessing Ibsen Herder Ijivntor Seboponhnuer, 
Lkhtenberg and \on llclmont to mention onlv a few of the 
German philosophers, and Hume Huxley Bcrtholct and 
ilcTaggart of the British philowjphcrs, and INordsworth of tho 
poets have. It IS tho solution suggested in tho lino of ratio- 
cination adopted bv Mr Bradlcv Tho univcn«o is in 
capable of increase And to suppo^ a constant snppK of 
now souls, none of which o\cr penshed would rloorly land 
us m tho end in an insupcmhle difTirultv (*) Spcrulation 
ancient and modem, on this subjcit seems to liavT proreedwl 
npon a narrow mcw of tho unuerse since it ih inmrmhK 
osifumcd that the recurrent must oeror upon this planet 
but arc tlnm? not mrnads of planets and stars of nJijch we 
have onl) an infinitculmal glimpso and eon it Ikj prcdimtcid 
that inter planetar) transmignition Is out of tho qucsrtion 
Boienco as yet knows little or nothing of life outside tho small 
and oliscuro orlj which is a mcro negligible speck In tho starry 
firmament and if tho theoiy has its other limitations, tlicrc 
la no reason to add one more without sufficient data 

Plato was a firm believer of both doctrines. He devotee 
to tho subject a long and detailed dissertalion but his views 
arc Bufficlcntlv indicated In tho following extract But 
amongst all thc*se wlioaocvcr passes Ids life justh afterwards 
obtains a better lot but wlio unjustlj a W'orso one lor to 
tho same place wlicnoo each soul cornea it docs not rcluni 
till tho expiration of ten thonsaod years for it docs not 
rcoover Its wings for so long a period except It is tlioaoul of a 
slnooro lover of wisdom or of ononlio Imd made pldlosophy 

p) Dri^Uej* /Iraiay— SO 
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lus favouiilo ”(^) He tlien goes on to shew tliat tJie soul that 
lias led a viifcuous life is exalted to a lugher hfe, but sordid 
souls pass into the life of a beast, and fiom a beast, he mIio 
was once a man passes again into man (") Apait, hotiever, 
from Plato and a few others, modern speeulation does not 
suppoit the theoi}’’ of Kami which is now puiely an Indian 
dogma, one which undeniably possesses a gieat moral value 
since it lev aids and punishes a man and gives him some 
consolation and hope that he vould be able to redress the 
wiongs of this Me in the next It makes man patient of 
Human suffering and spins lum towards a nobler hfe 

The question — that man is not full} satisfied with tins 
life, finds an echo in all lehgions, and the difference between 
them is one only of degiee TJie Christian h3Tnnolog}' bears 
ample testimony to the view that Chiistiamty itself regards 
tins world as vam and tiansitoiy, a vale of tears and tribu- 
lation , a troubled sea which we must cross to reach the haven 
of rest It is a Buddlust metaphor Tlie Cliristian awaits 
the Day of Judgment and the fulfilment of a new heaven and 
a new earth Tlie Mahomedan hopes to heal liis soies ui the 
Garden of Allah Tlie gloomy view of Me is not then the 
doctime of Buddlusm merely It is true that Buddh lay 
much, perhaps excessive, stress upon Me’s suffenngs, but he 
who woiked foi an ideal could not do less At the same 
time, Buddh chd not fail to leahzc the value of Me If he 
had legaided hfe as an unmitigated suffeimg, ho could not 
have denomiced self-destruction Tlie fact i^j, the moral 
teachei cannot be expected to observe uniform synthetical 
consistency Bis words must be read not alone for what thej'^ 
express, but equally for what they imply Tlie sumtotal of 
Buddh’ s teachmg was epitomized by the Emperor Ashoke m his 
edicts, m which he exhorted his people to exert to their utmost, 
piactise piety and be compassionate to all sentient bemgs. 

Buddhism cannot, then, be charged for bemg a 
melancholy faith and one which thwarts the display of 


(1) PhcBdruB 01, I Plato (Bohu) 326 , (2) 16, 
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humAH cnPTg> hw been troll olxoTVCtl Tlio opposition 
I* not K> much i>flwcon ImlUn thought ami the New Tci»tanitiit 
(oT IkAU o( tlicm teach ihM bWvA 1 nt ainaUlc Imt not \v\ 
Kiti ftinp dnurc Tlic fimdAniental eontro l is mther iKtwecn 
lioth Indian niul the New TcMoimut on theonn Imml and on 
the other the rootwl conviction of h urt»]>cnn mccn howivcr 
much Christian Orthodoxv inav tli ruI'k their t xpre?«. ion of 
It * tlmt this world is nil in)])nnant Tills eonvktkm fimls 
I xprcvnon not onlv in the n\owc<l purMiit of pli'i urv nrnl 
ambition but in ^ucli Kivings n tluit llie U>t nllgion is 
tlie one whlcli dov mo^l p"»»l and nich klcnls n*« h If 
rrahtntion or tlie full dcvefopnienl of one k nnturi nmlptmiTn 
huTOpcons, M n rule liavt on Innate ibstru t orul nn tni t 
of tlic doclnnc that tlu worhl Is min or nnrml Tlicv mn 
arcoitl wmie KVTnpathv t<» a (King man uho HVh in tlui |Kt 
►pcctlve the tmimportanct of Ids pa t bfc nr to a ikhI uh i 
under the atnrn heavens can mahe felt the ^mallne^s of man 
nnd Ids earth Rut (uicli thouchts on* con iderrsl as prmds ihlr 
onlv as rttro-jtect not oa principles of hfi \ou niav n\ 

tliat vour bliour iuu* amvmnttsl to iHrtlnng hut nut tlmt 
lalKwr is vain. (‘) Similar view is voieesl b\ l)r lame^ 
Sullv In Ins worh o lit lory and n Pnficijnn and b\ 

Dr Salccln In on article contributesi b\ him to tin Fortn\ghtly 
ffmcie on T/«e Summl lofu^ oj /hligion inwldclibo 
dLsmbj-cn the future of Buddid m on tlio grotiiHl tlmt It 
was ft mere pessiml m ic ►ince it jinacbes tin worthlo;* 
nciMi of life” It fftils to have nnv «ur\ ivnl vnlue for uhicli 
ft religion must enhance tin value of life taken in quAllt\ if 
not In quantitv (’) 

VjKirt then from the jimctlcal bias of live k>nn)|Kan 
inliKl there Is t>o tlieorcticnl illffercnre lietween his nligioii 
and Buddhism, llic ono nwrilies humnn mlscrv to the 
originftl Hin tlio otlicr to the doern nds»lctsis of the jmst 
lUit ncitlur takes full view of ihn Inherent defect of huuvan 
nature, or of tlio miserv inultiplksl If iK)t orighmtisl m tin. 

(M Kt c i3ioi 1 /r «. ml (*Mii ts) /ort fUiH r -■ 
ux UM 
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self-assertive display of selfishness Buddhism comes nearest 
to enmiciatmg this doctime Apai-t from its doctrme of 
Karm, which is dismissed m this connection, Buddli takes Ins 
stand upon the pimciple that human misery is the resultant 
effect of human selfishness It is the desne winch is the 
root cause of all human imsery and the Buddhist is exhorted 
to subdue it by constant practice It is the keynote of his 
ethical exegesis How does modem thought aecoid vutli Ins 
view ? Tliat self-control is the central figui e ui Buddlnst 
teaching admits of no doubt That it has onl}’' a secondary 
place m Western theology is equaUj'- cleai So m the West- 
immstei Shortor Cateclusm (1647) we read. Question — I. 
“ I^diat IS the chief end of man ? A man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him for evei ” To Buddh and 
Buddhism the mastery of desne was a self-evident proposition 
which could be proved by the school of daily experience 

There can be no difference of opinion on tins elementary 
truth. But the difference arises when it is put mto practice 
Buddh had laid down a detailed scheme of monasticism and 
meditation , and these have become the subject of acute 
controversy It has already been seen that only a few' 
centuries after Buddh’s death, monasticism was held to be 
by no means necessary for the practice of self-discix)hne, 
though meditation had always been commended as tending 
to compose and concentrate the mind upon the object m 
view Plato held with Buddh that meditation hrm^s the 

O 

soul m contact with ethereal regions He says, ” For essence, 
that leally exists, colomless, formless and mtangible, is visible 
only to mteUigence that gmdes the soul, and around it the 
family of trae science have this for then abode As then the 
mind of deity is nomnshed by mteUigence and pure science, 
so the mind of every soul that is about to receive what pro- 
perly belongs to it, when it sees after a long time that which is, 
IS delighted and by contemplatmg the trutli, is nourished 
and thnves, until the revolution of the heaven brings it round 
agam to the same pomt. And dmong this enumt, it beholds 
justice herseU, it beholds temperance, it beholds science. 
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not Hunt to wlUch crcatk>n U tvnnc^wl nor tlmt which h 
(hfTcrpnt in difTcrvnt thinfr< of !ho*« winch wo call real hut 
tliat wlucli science in wliat rtnlh I-* (*) 

Modem MTitcm Iw\i. i'<pwU\ (ixloixti tlic result of mk-Ii 
mcdllntioiu So hiUlmni wntt*H: ^Ic<lltftUoll in the kiuIu 
pc^spcctl^e*gla.‘^^ uherT:h\ m her long nnWM ^lu dl-^X'mcth 
God, tw if lie wire nearer at lutn<L \iul lm.m\ Tnvlor 
ilcdltatinn In tlie longue of llic nouI awl the 
language of our hidnl an«l our wntnlcnng thoughtu in jimvcr 
arc but the rx-glcctt of mcditntkm and reci-NlonH from tlial 
dutj and according we neglect mwhtatlon, m> arc our 
praverw imperfect mfxlitatwn l>clng the ntuI of pm\iT and tho 
intcnlkm of our cpint 

But modern thhihora are not cqiLilK nprred on the \'nluc 
of niuim’-llej m It max inda**! In p-mmlK n^^HTletl tlmt 
in tlU< Tc^pi'ct ihiddlii HI in till prtUotxjn of Ihi Catholic 
monixlic onlcr Both arc pimipetl to rrhlcirx jnxitlx arnl a 
life of mo< rfguruun <!i><'l|»hiic Both haxc the hImtictilK\M<in 
of iwK punficntinn awl MlMlH^ijilinc hut nldle Buddhi m 
of tho ortliwl'jx txjn rvnrojrniien no titular luad tf tht Cliurrh 
Uimian Catliolici m lw» odo|it<nl an nrtlcr of religious hur 
arch) Till onK compnrt'on fio^Mhle Inlwitii the mojinstie 
njbtcni of BuddlU in and tliristlnnitx is an ilii biter blucnl 
before its lUformalion b\ tin l^ithrrian inoMnu'nl Imtbtcii 
in I5i7 Tlial mu\enieiit tliougli it was not dirrctlx aimed 
at tho alwhtkm of monaMcrk*** n^-uhrU in their divyilution 
and it proved a death Mow to monai<tici m ihrouphmit tlio 
i'mlcntnnl ChristitKlonu It liad tlic nccchsarx re-|>eTcussion 
ujion the residue Bomaii Catimllcism hurvixml tlu reforming 
xeal of tho eixteentli centurx liut it einergeil from the ^t^ugg.K 
Hjxorelx mainietl and ttenkimni IIh most imiKirlnnt nhl>eXH 
aixl monasteries had to lie clos’d down tin nunivom ^ufTcreii 
in patronage Tlds moxTiuent has Ri'tn to 1 mope and 
Amerwa a religion more pnictiral tlmn thoughtful niul Sir 
Cliarles h liot thinUn that tliero La as Hltk i linneo of Clirislmnltx 
making a nenoiw liendwaj in Amn ns tliere is of Buddhism 

(I) rWJr«, 58) 1 et*l (lluL ) *1 
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becoming a national rebgion of Europe The doctrines of the 
two lehgions appeal to minds temperamentaUj’’ different 
“ Western ethics generally aim at teaching a man how to 
act Eastern ethics at forming a charactei A good character 
will no doubt act lightly when circumstances leqimc action, 
but he need not seek occasion for action, he may even avoid 
them and m India the paSSionless sage is still m populai 
esteem superioi to warriors, statesmen and scientists ”(^) 

Long before the Euiopean monasterias weie closed down 
by the Reformation, the Indian monasticism, even of the 
Hmayan school, had received a set-back m the hberty accorded 
to monks to withdraw from their vows and retrum to civil 
hfe It had a demoralizmg effect upon the Sangh, specially 
as the new entiant was sometimes promoted to be a Bodhisatv, 
after which he felt no meentive to contmue to lemain a 
stranger to his wife and cluldren In Nepal, as at one time 
m Kashmu, even cehbacy was no longer insisted on The 
monks m the modem monasteries whethei Buddhist oi Chiist- 
lan have ceased to be aetive missionaiies, though their m- 
fiuence m the pi emotion of hteracy and cultuie cannot be 
denied Thus Buddhism has so far sacrificed its pristme 
iigidity of monasticism, and the ideahsm of the fomidei liad 
to give way to the piactical leahsm of eveiy-day life 

Among modem thinkers Buddh could not have hoped 
for a more thorough-gomg supporter of his doctime than 
Arthur Schopenhauei (1788-1860), the German philosopher, 
authoi of “ The World as W%ll and Idea" (1819), “ The will in 
Nairn e" (1836) and other woiks He had vmdicated the 
tenets of Buddhism m opposition to the ideahsm of the 
Hegehan philgsophy Accorchng to Schopeiiliauei, as accoidmg 
to Buddh, all willing comes from want and suffeimg , satisfac- 
tion IS lUusoiy , human hfe is endless pam, conflict, and 
struggle , the human virtues aie but refined egoism, and only 
m theAeelmg of sympathy does the individual transcend Ins 
selfish isolation sympathy is, theiefoie, the foundation foi 


(1) I Hinduism and Buddhism LXVIIl 
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all momlitN (•) It niu I houtviT lip confrw-fU tlint in his 
rlTort to hup]»ort liN oisTi jKTt mil ti< iihiloMij Iin 'x-lin} onlmuc r 
linn cxnppcnitc«l tin ni of lluddhlmi ninl wntinpn 

IiANe it i-» fcivml iwpulnritcd ilic iMllrf tliAt lluddhi ni i 
unr«lcT;nir<l l*c»lmism {*) whicli n-* will Ik iMdrnt from a 
clo^r »«tud\ (if itA (Icjrtrinc^ It ik not 

Apart li(mc\pr from the nlipKvnjrtnpl»\Kicnl quc^tioiw 
ujmi) whicli lliiddlil in iui*« Ir«I tlir unv upon man\ imints 
tlip truth of which U liccominp dnilv tnorr upjwnut the 
conclu i«in'< of nuKlctn ►oic^icp h(i\( m n ^l^ktnp mniimr con 
firmed honu of tin dopnm of ItuddhI 1 inctnjihNriirri In 
thin respect the cpcculntionn of the h-n t niid tli( We t started 
from two opiKr'ite ]>ole^ 1ml thi% liaxe now me tat a ^loinl 
when. Indian plKKrulntHm Matted and hurojienM fK*icnce Im 
ju I nni\id after centuries of \otii Mnipv-Io lK^wn n dopmntK 
religion and inductive philo^qlix Iinllan ^JecuInt!un Mnrtcd 
with the ‘^npreini. Crentor and tsplnimd llie ermtioii of the 
unlterH? os the Imudlwurk of 111 Divim Will It is HiHCTwrpv 
llwl j>mneatt«s tin uniserH* In ttjiieh worlds nn-e ptiw and 
(lie h\rrtthnigi ilia Mnt( of evolution nnd tmn formation 
Tlir moment n ptdi plmw I rwolird it i tmn fomusl or 
(s,'nH‘s In tlifH? jKrlKiunl niovemnitp iht jiri'^int i not 
far ns tlu |i.i t i (iidinp niid the futiiri Im liepnru In 
tins ucvcrKJwiciiip cansr matenal thinps nn. evir in a htnti 
of flux (Mrniovinp uhjivt to the K\me IrKxomhli law of 
hirtli devckipnicnl and dernv ucli the enrtfi htVK its 

(lav of liirtli i(h ]m nod of devi fojinu lit niHl it is Iinstcninp 
(mwanis to ita dis'KiIuf k>ii following the eouriK* of tvorfds 
innumcrohfe which Iinvo Mndlnrlv ntnen prown nnd censed 
to Ik TIu Idslorv of the uiiiveix is reiKnling pKlf in the 
COM of nil litlnp (Idnp^ Uk( nil telestlnl IhhIIck tli(\ too 
eoim Into htiiip, grow nml tiuii dosol\e flio law of itcriK*luaI 
motion is tlio eosnde law which equnllv ai)|ilic« to the vital 
principle in man Tin hou! of ninn htruppling to purification 

(I) Kra ^mlUrr LI (|Sf>K| GMil Q Inlifitml K»l««l>^ fV s rnrat r»/*r« 
» (issaiifttal (hr ff tl i r (ItsHl) Tart (fJldv 

vorb qodnl I i|pe I xf U ru<r 

(I) HtZtlf / nln m fd 
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and perfection finds in the body a suitable agent for its own 
refinements If it uses it to that purpose, it iioU no longer 
need it and there would then be the cessation of re-births If 
it uses it ill, it wiU irresistibly enter a basei form of hfe drawn 
by the magnetism of a basei mould 

This is the grand prmciple of evolution which modem 
science has only recently discoveied m a shadowy fomi Bruno 
was burnt ahve as recently as 1,600 A.D foi darmg to assert 
the pluranty of worlds and for beheving that the world is am- 
mated by an mteUigent soul, the cause of forms and not of 
matter, that it hves m all tbmgs, even m such as seem not to 
live, that everything is ready to become organized , that matter 
IS the mother of forms and then then grave, that matter and 
the soul of the woild together constitute God (^) Daiwimsm 
has not yet outhved its persecution by the Orthodoxy m 
America, caused by its upsetting the anthropocentnc tlieory 
of special creation , though the scientific historian has to endorse 
the ancient Indian theory that the plan of the umverse mdi- 
cates a multiphcity of worlds m infinite space and a succession 
of worlds m infinite time, that Nature is transnntory of hving 
foims and man, a membei of it, is subject to the same control 
of an eternal, universal, u-resistible law, that the aim of Nature 
18 mteUectual development, seen as m the nidividual man as 
m the entire animated senes and m the hfe of the Globe (^) 

The development of Buddhist Psychologj^ falls into three 
stages In the first place, we have tlie oldest doctrme imputed 
to Buddb himself It was enlarged by Nagsen m his rephes 
to Nmg Mibnd, while it was further expanded by Buddbghosh 
m his commentary known as the Abludbarm But at each 
stage as the psychological exegesis developed, it became more 
and more artificial, till m the hands of its last expositoi it ceased 
to be a science and passed mto the domain of myth The fact 
IS that psychology could make no progress because m Buddb ’s 
days there was no study of biology Medicme was no doubt 
studied , but it was studied without the aid of surgery, nor was 

(1) II Draper’s Intelleclual Development [^) Ib Ch IX X 
oj Europe Cli 1 1 — pp 257, 258 
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often spoken of as the five and sometimes the six senses, (^) 
the seat of which was said to be the heart and not the biam. 
Consequently, the woid “ Ghiii ” was taken to connote the heart 
as well as consciousness The consciousness is prompted by the 
SkanSihs and is evei changmg , but theie is no mind apart from 
consciousness to leceive oi control it Tliat consciousness and 
those senses were affected by impact with the ever-changmg, 
ever-mobile outer world, compoimded of tlie countless syntheses 
of the fom elements, the extended, the covermg, tlie colonfic 
and the mobile The difference in contact cieated the difference 
in the senses of feelmg, perception oi vohtion The external 
world was assumed as real and not a mere Maya or illusion, as 
it was held to be by the Vedantist Seei Nor was he prepared 
to postulate the existence of an Atman or Soul m bis sense To 
him the five senses leceived then impi&ssions and these impres- 
sions lemamed mdependent “ These five senses, brothei, have 
diffeient fields, different ranges . they do not share each other’s 
fields and ranges Of them thus mutually mdeiiendent, mmd 
is their resort, and mmd partakes of and enjoys the field and 
range of them all ” (®) The mmd is a passive recipient of the 
sensations , it is not an active agent even when the sensations 
jiioduce pleasure and qiam Snice “ because of some tendency 
there arises peiception, ppimon, thiukmg, vohtion, ^vlsh, aspira- 
tion And according as the tendency is low, mediocre or lofty, 
so vull all these be ” (^) 

The later developments of psychology have taken the course 
already set out (*) Dliyan and Sama^Jn, a form of Yoge, was 
grafted on to the Master’s teaching The mmd, winch has so 
far lemamed in a flmd state, was recognized as a distmct non- 
spatial entit}’’ Its concentration and direction gave occasion 
foi tlie elaboration of a system which, though loosely termed 
psychologj^ has really no relation to it It is true it claimed 
to lead to the discernment of the inter-relation between mmd 
and bod}’’ {*) but it did so by the acquisition of supernatural 
power and though, as descnptive of the function of the mmd 

(1) Tlic sixth Iwing tlio niind — Samyutla Xikay, V — 21 S 

XiLrty IV — 1 n 2'> S7 (3) .Snniyulfa At/tiv 11 — lill 

(2) yi<njhtiiHi \ ikity, 1 — 21*5 , huiiiytitla (^) 1) uloyucn 1 — SO 
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it would bo right !\ trmtrtl ns jmTholopN hill) it 15 not n nubjcct 
which hnn xfl oblninod tho impnmafur of stuikt It ujll l*c 
found fK*l out under nnother hnd (’) 

Orlcntnh ts Un emphn h U|>on the fjut tlmt Iluddhi tn hn^ 
made notable contrilmlkm^ to lope Tliat Oautam Buddh uns 
anctnpinc logician ninl that ho did not go l)otond hl< intuition 
in formulating liii dtrttlit*^ n't m to admit nf no ihiulit But an 
Ida doctrine licramr widi pmd owl aitmcical 0 latp cml( of 
icwTinta lhr\ natumllv ocoupiwl their time in dcMloping and 
illuitrating it h\ retloeing it-* tmeta to tile form of metnpliv Fical 
and logical dlarourx-*, Ihforr tho adiont of Bnddhi in logic 
wa-< not unknown. \ a iiiaitcr of fart tho\\n\o phllo^piiv 
n logic Rut it n-eognl-otl four n^urcoa of knottlc<lgo 
namelr (J) porreptlon (2) Informro (3) anthnnt\ niHl (4) 
oom|»ari*ion. Tliia wn^op]»f»srtlh\ tho Cliarvak (Athoi la) wlio 
doniod lliai Ihort' naa anv Mnirro lioiorvi prrri ptkm. 

Buddliaim made a fin^t attack upon iho-si txtrrmc 
\inrah\ rqmdiating tho valuo of nutliontx nml rotluring 
It to the level of inftrmoi aial in rojooting rompan-^ 
aa an itKlepomlent hourrr of knoultalgc It ot]UA)I\ oppcv-oii 
Chatanka rcpudLitlon of Informco oa a aourro of knowlctlgo 
percqitkin on*! infcrmco The flrat notwl BuddlilM logician 
known to fame Im Dignng who 1 * Kakl to luivo flouri litxi 
nlniut 400 VB 111 work-* in the f nglnal arc loat and are 
now asallalile onh in tlulr I lU-tan n-rnliring In him n con 
oept WTia not a mere ]v rcrj»ii(rti Imt a wrirMof jK-rrrplInn mnent 
c<l with the foroo of imagination. Having lliua onnliKai a con 
copt he proctvila to rmpliaai*^ tho a*nlur nf Inh rmco w hirh tlic 
product of the mlmL Ih wna tho fin-t to oioho the thcorx of 
a^ Ilogl-mi hj di lining tho mkhllo trim aa r-«*ontinl for logical mtio- 
clnatkm. Tlilatcrm liecalloil Utia whicli lie dcfinc<l and postula 
ted aa o<v*ntlal for a logical Infetonoo \nntlier logician of note 
wnsDliarm Klrtl wlio in said to have llwl nl>out three hundred 
vcora later Ilia work on Nj/aya Cmdu further devclojioa Rlgnag a 
theon of perception wliich ho allowed aa xnlucleaH without the 
backgrouml ncccftfiaty of mind toco-ordlnnto and oaaimilato tho 


(!) CK XIU rfiL. K9 »4», 
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sensations by reducing them mto geneia and species for the 
purpose of adding to our stock of knowledge To bim a syllogism 
liad the dual aspect, first as a demonstration of truth to oneself 
and secondly its value m demonstratmg it to others It is only for 
the lattei pmpose that he justifies the multiphcation of premi- 
ses Otlienvise, he is content with the smiplei form expressed 
m the oft-quoted illustration “ Tlie lull is fieiy, because it 
IS smoky,” vhich the modem logician would reduce into the 
following syllogism 


There can be no smoke without fixe 
This hill 18 smolcy, 

Therefore, it is fiery 


Dharm Knti postulated the three-fold basis of inference, namely, 
identity of nature or essence, effect of the cause, and non-per- 
ception or non-existence In this he differed fiom the orthodox 
Naiyayilcs who regarded observation as the sole basis of know- 
ledge The Buddhist logicians had anticipated Mill m their 
invention of five-conditioned method {Panchami) 171111 a view 
to establish causal connections, {1) the perception of neither 
cause noi of the effect, {2) the perception of the cause, (3) the 
perception of the effect m immediate succession, {4) the dis- 
appearance of the cause and (5) the disappearance m immediate 
succession of the effect 


The modem ethical theory branches off mto at least three 
mtei -related but distmct hnes of thought The divergence 
between the ethics of reason and the ethics of sensibihty was 
too sharp to be logical, and an mtermediate line of cleavage 
had to be found in the etlncs of personahty, variously classed 
Perfectionism, Eudsemomsm or Energism The first presupposes 
that human beings are naturally rational and the true life is 
that which conforms to the rule of reason The older 
philosophers such as Socrat&s, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and 
Kant, the Neo-Kantians and the Tntuitiomsts m modern times 
still stand by the doctrme of pure reason , while their opponents 
expound the opposmg creed of Hedonism which rejects the 
mastery of reason, though they regard it as the servant of 
fueling, a mimstej. to be always consulted and listened to with 
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p'^prct nn'l Iml n mim<!or onl\ c\rn! nol n ruler 

in ft jvirt\ c^mflni of ihe mi«I 

Uj'liol 1cm of llim \irw mk*)» the Cljarrak tlic 
C\T\TV\trM nnfl Fpirurun in nimlrm llmc^ ►upiK)rtr<l li\ 
HoIiIk^ llcntliftm Hump tlio tno ^!>1N lliln ‘'jM-rntr 
pit^upjKw' liuinnn rvuurc to Ito tloniinnttil 1*\ mini inn 
thnuph it nnil inn t itc 1\ rm^in to 

lie rTjvrtml tlir^ P't>rrilitlp-» wrrr ctin I'li^l loo hWrfp 
ing ami FuiLemonim poptn to Mrltr n middle rt^urx* In 
iTcognlunp llip rights of rra>on ainl the rights of i-m dilljlv 
ami rctliKT tlinn to lliri unlt\ of a common life povrmctl l'\ a 
unple central pnoHplo Tim | nitngonl tn of tlil^ dnctnnp arr 
I'Lito ami An totlc H<*p«l nml tlio Npo-Hrgrlwn Mirli n* 
Crrcn Cjiin! 'fickmiJr \(uulicul lVivc\ S'lli I mt'^n nnd 
othrm. The (. )vinidind ftrr inrlinctl to f-UiUniinini wink 
Iluddh an uncompromi mp Hnlinnall t In mmlcrti 

tvcftilrmki hr wnukl j»tan<I hs ihr pmIp of I’Uto Ari loth and 
Kant rather than thr HMonl or Hep I Ami m iIip thtcc 
w'hool^ arc i>till running a chw mrr for ►upremarx it cannot 
lip Mft| tliat fhiddli « ctlifc luia m anx drprrr KufTprrtl in ila 
force or copmex irnh the |iaa<ipro( tone 

TJjc fart i- that tlirrr m not nmrh iliflrnmcc in the x^irxxa 
of three achooli the ifitTmiKp m one of the degree of cm| hnsii 
laid uj*on rraM>n <»r em ihilitx Iluddh aan not a tht-on i nml 
xrhik* Iiit a\ tem wa ripkUx mt)<»nnl hi did mil oh^rr IiIh 
xi Ion to the call of H^n ibilitx ninl hi ithirn am nl with the 
krmal of the IrorhiiigH of moilmi eXolutinnan i-nriolopi ti* 
71(0 unfike tfirm hfn \i ion i not rfrPirniK’rdfrif h\ Hn /mman 
horlwm of plenooe or ivain or tlie narroxx dnclnm of liuinnii 
utilitx elnec liii tcftchinpn i nlargr tin lioumN of hinium 
thought and exiciwl the com|wsa of liumnn nrtioit To him 
thi-i glolx in onlx a tlnv atom In the unixrme in nliich tin 
human nrtiona niitlicr licgln nor nwl hut wliicli olTcra n 
Bplcmdid field for tlie dI«tj»lAX of one a famltkn hut their rflrct 
lx novor lont but iKTralata and liecomen {mprC'MxI ui>on lixlnp 
matter oa it pav'ca through the xarious htapia of exolution in 
tlio oxtir-clianging panomraa of the xrorld 
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The giowth of old sciences and the emergence of tliencM, 
Jms made no maiked contiibution to the elucidation of the 
metaphysical pioblems upon wliicli the modern speculator and 
the scientist icmain equally divided I’Jic jiroblems to-da\ 
remain the same a<3 eonfiontod l^lato, Pvtliagoras and Gautam 
Buddb and the solutions otTcred lla^ e made no advance upon 
those suggested by inspnation or latiocinat ion All attempt^' to 
eon elate vhat is known of the giowtJi of the nerious svstem 
until the evolution of intelligence, onh go to ^how that 
stiuctiire and function have dcvelo]ied together, and to each 
distinguishable t^ pc of natuial meehanisni tlieie found 
eoriespondingh a new tvpe of knowledge Our oigans do not 
peiceive but we cannot perceive without them But whethei 

w'c can see because we have e\cs or ha\e c\cs becau^-c we 

«■ » 

see, whethei the stiuctuic oi the function is logicalh prior — can 
never be knowm and is left to the metaphv'ucian to argue (’) 
Biologists of this school have no means of going bevond the 
theoiv of psychophysical ])aialloism To tliem the material 
univeise is a completely mechanical system m winch cvcndhing, 
including the outw'ard actions of human beings can be asciibed 
w^holly to physical causes calculable ultimatch in terms of the 
laws of motion recognized by phyMcs, w^hile at the same time 
leaving a certain imdeteiuuned autonomy to the mind 

There aie, how'ever those wdio claim to have ■^hown that 
the physiological action of hving oiganwms of any sort can 
never be w4iolly explained by the ordinary principles of physics 
01 chermstij’-, but presupposes some non-pliysical entity wduch 
controls the physical body in conformity wuth (presumably 
unconscious) purposes (") For instance, it is asked, liow can 
we explam the physiological side of an act of recogmtion, 
which on the mechamstic view^ consists in stnlcing on the same 
trace which was left in the brain by a previous perception 
recurrmg in qmte a different context and, therefore associated 
Avith a different part of the bram ’ “ There is an individ^ial 

relation between stimulus and effect in man Avhen he acts 

(1) Sir Jolm Parsons Ati Introduction {-) Prof Hnns Dncsoli "Mind mm 
to the theory o/ Perception (Camb ) Borfy ” 50 04, 147, 14S, 



Dununisxi MonctiN Tiiouoiir -ill? 

Thnt i (illmulu^ nixl ticlion corn>pon<l Mtli ncli other in a 
quite prrolwr t\•n^ r\^ trholf^ but !he\ do not correspond part 
hv part m all their compemcnl part^ hither of tho^ wholca 
(riimulu^ or action) can Ik' prrK*ntcel in manx difTrrrnt fenm^ 
wlUch liAVo no rr^nihlnncr to cadi otliir on the other hand 
quite in jjmilicant altemtiona irhliin n wliolc can radJealK niter 
tho TV hole tin n whole Tlds klivl of corTtspondenre l)etwccn 
ttctron nml rtimulu talcii )*\ ftedf contrrtdict/< caert kird of 
mechanical theon arvl there luw oWi to hi addctl oa we 
know tliat tlio phvflral tiling man in action iimadcnlmt it 
U in its capacitt for action tv all the fncls of it* hi tora liut 
thin InRnitch varlnhle order of action In for from Itcmg Ian Icm 
it is indwd genemod L\ *pccLal ami vm *1 range laa* whkh 
KierKc a* nich aill nencr he able to formulate except In a 
ven clurana and irapcrfccl manner (•) 

rMfennor Driench combat# the meclianlnt theort h\ wveral 
argomenl# which can cnlr be vert brleflv ►ummarfKd htre 
Ills work in too condenyd to be intelligible to the la\ mird 
but to the student of I \Tholqga Idn rtjiMmJng would apjTftr 
plaunible tlioogh not miannwerablc hor InAlance nhtn he 
refers to the effect produced on the mind ba a iq>tech in ont 
language he arguem that while to oor MtiMMirgana a* a 
ph>hlcal fact the |KTcrption of eorh word whether in hrmch 
hjiglidi or ( mnan produc<fi a corrmponding Mlmulu* on tho 
brain the reirjKm.'e on the mental ►ide in to tho tpecch as a 
aliole I r while even wonl produrr* a difTcrent round and 
tlicTffon a difTcrml Ktimulun jtt the ultimate rcaroruo ajll 
be the aamc If then It in wild tho brain is eoncelrcii 
meclianlcnll) our mental life cannot po^ihU htand In a alrkt 
relation of a cnmvpondence to Uj dnet In order tlmt the 
taoj ihingH should com*«i<md their atructuro must be parallel 
and therefore of the wimi kind aliich in not tho case here 
ifcclianinm trenta the whole menlj oh a rcjaiUnnt of ita 
separate parts, llie new inctch as a re-comhlnatlun of the old 
Wrlthoul an) qualltatl\i diffennee Init this aliHher true of 


(I) t*rar rtMu t>fU«eh I OIM a4/My*>S« AB 
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the matter or not is certainly not true of the mind If it were 
otherwise, there would be no room for mvention and new 
thoughts. 

The fact that man can reason and evolve new thoug hts 
gives it qmte a different set of relations from the spatial and 
causal ones which constitute our bram Further, while matter 
has only thiee different lands of constituent elements, positive 
electrons, negative electrons andether,(^) and only three different 
lands of motions, the mmd is infinitely more manifold Tins 
view does not proceed beyond attacking the theory of paralle- 
hsm But it does not make for the existence of nnnd as a non- 
spatial entity, though its existence is then taken for granted 
or held established presumably by a process of exhaustion It 
is, moreover, cleai that smce all entities and acts concerned 
are themselves non-spatial, it is a parallelism between mmd in 
diffeient capacities^ — the nnnd conscious, and the mind actmg 
unconsciously on the body 

(1) Prof Hana Driesch “ Mtnd and Body ” p 80 
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Bunniiif'M \M» Monrns rnoonr«< 

Cr»\litrtUan \< *ftMl lo \»c th^' jvrt ol liMnjj tf>pctl»rr 
mifh Haddlu m lift< unfjUf'^ionnMr Inm tlK* }iionrrr m rivili 
zmK the worM Con ulrrili*' pfHitton o( tbr world Itrforv itR 
«d\ont Indii wa^ divT<l«l mto wamn}; maIc- its pf>ojilp hito 
twiflidinp wxts TIk* hotIaI onlrr rrropnlrrtl nn oUlipAimn 
towards socirts TIk* rrltgiou* Imrt-* lo dt^lrm it li\ 

cnbrpinR upon its inulditv nrxl wortliW nt-^ Mnn wn« ex 
hortc-l to fhun mviaI eontart avohI it-* rntAnpIrnv^its dr^pi e 
Its Attractions nn<l fl\ from it (mm a iiummp hoti c Tins 
\>cinp thf* Ideil o( life it permeitM nil rhs^es of soetrtt The 
Icinp WAS A merr tat ptlirrrr tin' proepesls of whirli lie otihrcsl 
for his Mlf^spcnndiK'tneot Tin* defences of the coantrv were 
neglectM nn<l tlte frontier pa m«s wert* an opt-n iloor for the 
transliordcr maratttler The Imlwn Incsl not the life tliat i 
hut onlr endured it for that to be and miletd eten ns a larlder 
for Hs nbsolate ertinrtinn lu* was n'v^urtsl tliat a11 life wiw an 
e\il atkI tint tlip prcirr^s of rr-blrth' waa n |)ennll> for pA*t 
mlsxloods. It need scarcclv \e iwhlfsl that hUrU a tnelAurhole 
view of life muld not hut fad to rreate nn ntnvwphrre of 
personal dctArhment an<l ilrspair m which wU^itnclopmrnt and 
tho growth nnd de\clopment of tlie hooial onler were oliVo out 
of thequwllon On the other hand n mans rxisiencp was a 
ronlmuous struggle against its rontinuAnre aihI e\ery means 
of aceeleratlnp its termination was treated ns a pious act and 
a commcndahlo \iriue U is m tliis state of Kwial elinos iliat 
Ruddldsm was horn and while u pa\e e^en n wider current) 
to tho pcrwlmistie mow of life still the fact remains tlmt in spue 
of its pathetic pessimism it ineulcated other principles nnd 
enforced rules which resulted In creating n cementing 1 end in 
flocict) in promoting da aolldarit)’ nnd illscords wlvieh went 
far to UTld the people of Imlin for a timo into aa near the con 
eeption of a nation as it Itaa c\cr heen hefore or sinre nnd to 
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make its government a national government and one wlucli 
has made the reign of Ashoke and his successors a golden 
chapter m the history of India 

As Mr Havell observes “ The student of Indian history 
may also be led to consider whether the Imperial Parliament 
of Great Britam, constituted as it now is on more or less em- 
Xnrical lines, is really more efficient as pohtical machmery than 
was the philosophic scheme of Indo-Aryan pohty, m which the 
common law of the land, formulated by the chosen representa- 
tives of the people, had a rehgious as weU as a legal sanction, 
and represented the highest power of the State to which even 
the king and his mimsters must bow It wiU be a surprise to 
many readers to discover that the Mother of the AVestem 
Parliaments had an Aryan relative m India, showmg a strong 
family likeness, before the sixth century B C , and tliat her 
descendants were a gieat power m the State at the time of the 
Norman Conquest I 

“ The great thinkers and social reformers of India, begm- 
nmg with the Buddh, grasped firmly one of the eternal 
verities, generally ignored m A¥estem Pohtics, that ideas, good 
or evil, are more potent than armaments for the spirit sur- 
vives when the body is destroyed It is, therefore, no less im- 
portant for the State to purge the body pohtic of evd-tbinkmg 
than it IS to stay an epidemic or provide efficient means of 
national self-defence For that reason, the philosophical de- 
bat mg-h alls, m which king and commoner met on terms of 
equahty, always played a more important part m Tndo-Aiyan 
pohtics than Councils of War, Acts of Parhament, or Eoyal Edicts 
and for the same reason the political education of the Indian 
masses m the Dark Ages of European history was probably far 
better than that which obtains m most European countnes 
m the twentieth century (^) 

That the condition of the peasantry and the people in 
those days was fai better than that of their confreres m the 
West to-day is, Mr Havell concludes, equally attested by 

(1) Havell (E B ) The History of Aryan Mule in India (introduo 
tion) Xm— XIV 
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iho facta of historr llo WTicn Imlt>-\r>an law ond 

order pro\Tulcd m India in the loop ctnlunc^ beforo tho 
^^ahotncdAn lovTi^ion-' (he cconmnic nmf potitirnl atnlna of 
(Ito Indian pcjwnt wna ccrtaml) far biglicr tlinn tlial of the 
English peasant of tho twentieth century if tho dc^njilKm of 
tho latter R romlrtlon g»\cn b\ Vr ‘Maunce Hewlett ran\ bo 
con^idcTtd oppTOXirnatclytruc nibbed, paaperi'cd tcTron«cil 
mocked with a County Counril of lamllord n district Council 
of tenant farmew, nml a 1‘an.h Council witlioui powers 

Tho Bnlth factorv hand and dweller in ciij slums 
sings when he goes to war bceaUMj war Is for him a release 
from senitudo and mi'»ciy often far more tlcgmding tlian 
ths Imlian raste-pwsiem at Ita worst Ho docs not sing m 
times of \K“ice He is then chaincsl down to a dai!) life m 
which thcro is no joy of freedom — tho slavery of modem 
indurtriah«m He struggles x'alnl) to free himn:!! from it 
by tho organuAtion of tradc^unlons and oid) adds to tlw 
political machmo another form tyranny which oltcn is a 
menace to tho whole imperial fabne Tho co-operative trade 
and craft guilds of India Iielped tho workman to enjerr hie 
gavo lum self respect and fostered lus tcehnical skill and at 
tho samo time served rcltgiouiJy the intcTcsts of tlie Biatc 

Now ilial It w so common to impo>o Hterary shibLoIeihs 
as ruml tests of culture and political capncitj- it is intcrestmg 
to observe that at a thno when India had reached tho icmlh 
of her crcrttivo power m arts and httms a position nt least 
as liigh as that reached by any modem slate rIio bad aclucvcU 
a sj*irtcm of self-gov cnimcnl jirobnblv as jierfcct as tho world 
has yet known (') 

WTiat It may bo asked led to tho breakdown of this 
system which insured tho well being of tlio rauftitudo for which 
tho twentieth ccntur> Laropo still teams 1 Jfr Hatell osenbes 
it to t/M3 idealism of Ihiddh and pent Jfuddhisl idealists who 
earned tliclr principle — (hat right is might and os tho 
MahaUiarai puts it, Tho bca\cna nro centred in tbo ethics 


(I) UinU (1>D)1 fiU / Ary« iltti /KWta IQI^ICO 
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of the State,” *to the pomt of neglecting their defences, with 
the result that the famished and truculent hoides from the 
Western hills poured down mto the fertile plams of India 
and taught the people, when it was too late, the lesson of 
blood and sword Buddh had himself been the witness of 
the ruin of his o^vn Shalcyas and his disciples had neglected 
to reckon with those who, driven by hnngei or fired by 
ambition, had put to the test then OAvn view of ethics, 
antagomstic to the dootrmaires ivho, m then* philosophic zeal, 
had faded to appraise the value of theories as modified by 
the stem law of necessity 

How far Buddhism is responsible for or contributed to the 
stagnant civilization of the East has often been raised but can 
never be satisfactordy answered That rehgion does mateiially 
influence a people’s outlook on hfe and gives a directing force 
to them energies cannot be diHputed, but m this respect 
Christiamty and Buddhism are both identical m then condem- 
nation of wealth and the praise of poverty Both systems 
weie communistic m them origm and enjomed cehliacy on the 
part of them monks But the fact that the West has foiged 
ahead inspite of the one can be no argument that the East 
has remamed stationary because of the other. Japan though 
Buddhist now lanks m the van of modem piogress, while 
theie IS a notable awakening amongst the other Asiatic nations 
whose renaissance is coupled with the revivahsm of them* 
rehgion The question whether Buddhism of the latter day has 
not hampered human progress is, of course, another matter. 
That it has yielded to the sword of the Saracen is undoubted 
That it IS an lU piepaiation for the conquest of the savage oi 
the lepelling of bmte foice is equally undoubted But so is 
Christiamty. The fact is that the primitive mstmct of man 
is lust for conquest, pelf and power. Our Simian refinement does 
not wholly mle out the love of lucre And human wars and 
human exploitation will contmue though their evils might be 
moderated, but they can never be eradicated by the salving 
balm of rehgion. Climate, necessity, hungei, the influence of 
diet and example, national and racial temperament, the mstmct 
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of self preBervataon, and numcroufl other factor* move men * 
nunds, ■which cannot for ever be curbed by the Appealing 
grace of religion, which may control the evil instmcte m *ome 
men, curb them m other* bat can never bring a TmUeTtnmm 
when the bon will be happy to he down with the lamb. These 
are the limilatioTia oi aU robgKms. They must lemam the 
lumtations of Buddhwm. 

That BoddhiRm become, m some degree, responsible for the 
eetabluhment of the Mabomedan rule m India Beems to 
admit of no doubt smce the deadly conflict between the 
Brahman* and the Buddhists wa* directly responsible for the 
downfall of Harsh * empire And the disappearance of that 
Empiro was only a symptom of tho general downfall of the 
Hindu ideal* which m tho competition of the nval Hystems, 
failed to offer a nmted rcsistunco to the foreign aggre ss or 
who quieted tho disputant* by putting their wranghngs to 
the aibitrammit of the sword, Islam Hke the Law of Buddli 
was a rule of life, but ■u&hhe BnddhiBu it was content to 
take the world as it is and provided for the happmeea of 
average hurnsriTty It did not car© to nnprovo humanity or 
engage itself into the tranaoendentai depths of and tneta 
physios. It was content to leave men as men and poesceoed 
no ambition to raise them to the spintnal height of somta. 
The dootrme of Buddhist ideal m its age-kmg struggle with 
the forcea of BrahmamKm exhausted its oUTOigth detenorated 
Its ideals, debiised ita ntuals, and confused its clear-cut issues. 
The severe asoetioism of the Bhikthus has at once been the 
Bouroe of its blruiigth and weakness. The monasteries which 
had been nohly endowed by the devout became the refuge of 
indolenoe and a haven of dissolution. The meursKm oi the 
foreigners which had appeared and disappeared like a periodical 
oyolone, became more frequent and pemstenh 

The conquest of Smd by the Arabs was made easy by 
the fact that thousands of male population had adopted the 
yeDow robe for the sake of the easy life of the irirmAstery 
They were not the monks of Naland and other great 
seat* of Buddhist leanimg, for tlwy were accounted as idle, 
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dissolute fellows who had no regard for their OAvn reputation 
or for the rules of their Order Tlie monastic system con- 
tmued to absorb a large proportion of the flower of Indian 
manhood even after the development of Brahman philosophy 
added Buddhism to the Hmdu synthesis, for every great 
Hmdu temple which was built meant the dedication of public 
or private funds for the mamtenance of priests, temple- 
servants, Brahman students and them Gurus, Sadhus and 
Sannyasms And it was the period fi’om the seventh century 
to the time of Mahmud of Ghazm which was the most prolific 
m rehgious buildmg a time when Hmdu monarchs vied 
with each other in the magnificence and number of them 
temples, when sacred hills weie converted mto cities of gods, 
and when hundred of thousands of skilled artisans were 
diverted from ordmary mdustrial pursmts to the pious labour 
of elaborating the embelhshment of the temple-service m 
stone, bronze, precious metals, and costly fabrics This was 
an occupation which the Western pohtical economists regard as 
exUavagantly wasteful and unprofitable when they compare 
it with the modem ‘ progressive ’ system which condemns 
millions of men, women, and children to the intellectual and 
moral degradation of factory labour, and employs the highest 
mteUigence of the nation m the mvention and manufacture of 
engmes of destmction The mediseval ^stem, however un- 
scientific and wasteful it might have been, was abundantly 
productive The amazing accumulation of wealth stored in 
Indian temple-treasuries more than anvthmg else excited the 
cupidity of the Mahomedan mvaders and made them pious 
predatory raids highly profitable undertakmgs ”(^) 

Modem metaphysics finds no ratiocmative data for up- 
holding the theory of either Karm or its sequent transmigra- 
tion It was probably invented as a moral hypothesis mtended 
to buttress the ethical doctime of mundane mequahty of the 
distiibution of pleasure and pam which seems to be otherwise 
fortuitous and to follow no mflexible law Hor has modem 


(1) Havell (E. B )i The Hintory of Aryan Bale xn Indxa^259 



ntnnmsM kvt> Mopritv mooRt- <1. jOTi 

1 con ivMo to <lii»ro\cr «nr frc^h datn fnr nphoVImp 
the cn^tcnrc of fi Raptrmc niling powtr It Ktill rcmnin^ 
an nrtiric of fi\uh llat it rr*jiTl« the \rdrtMtif ft'vumiition 
that the irorW n mere p•■\'<^lnJ; hliow n plirnoincnon wrtlmm 
nn un<forlvinK rralitv It ronrotlc^ iw it inu t that 

our fcnowlc<lgc i^ tlclcrminwt li\ tlic pntipo of our nppcritiition 
and U tlKTcforo nemwAnk limited 

Thoaph motlcm thoupht hnn In thcotr Dcclnimwl the hiphc^ 
dluw of Buddlii*^ and Chn*<tinnin it n-pinl-* them hnih on 
obwlctc in prarttre nnd aa ft rounM'l of ptTfcetion There ore 
no doubt ktill a few adiicrmta of the old doctrine wlio tlvoapli 
unable to attain Ha unattftinablc helphlt* do atill mdenvour to 
reach the oumrmt bat the rrmmn nninnurnewl liv ita 

non*rpni<m Ilut ntnerllielos ibeir npirit hivapone for to curl 
the Mvape projtenMtkT* of man oml the world would have 
been \er\ difft'rmt nnd much the vror>e but for the cxaltctl 
roonilitr which boa on manv an occasion gunled the roai>e 
of hvs'oty little do wc know how much we owe to the 
itnpul«a of thcru; religions for our wacml ameliomllcm It 
was not ft mere humanitanom m which etuaired the abolrtion 
of rlaverr It awi not innate chonty wlurh hna proaKlcd the 
world with osrluma lioapitola and poor liouie^ Onentfti 
hoapitnbtt Ja ft by word but it baa not nrwn fretn the 
tcaclimga of the Araderav hut m tlie durrt offaprinp of 
religion If wc turn to tlie life of Nahoke nml thooe who pro* 
ceded him wc sliall gain some insiglit mto the Iieolmg balm 
which Buddhl«m htw left on ltd legacy to ftllrMftte human 
saflcnng ^\c arc still far from the millcnnmm nnd the nu 
mcrouB bloody waw which blot the pages of history tlie wlCsh 
ambition and pretence of nations greni ami smnH amply 
tcstih to the o\cr mastery of human pm^t^ions ly the Moloch 
of Bclfwhne^a ogninsl whwh the inculcatiorw of Buddhwm 
and Chri'diamts haao liccn nliko powcrlew 

It might bo n wonder that the iruiate pe83iml*iii of tbo 
Buddlihrt dogma and tbo Rweet reoflonablcness of its ctJilcs and 
mctoplij'sics should lina’C evolved n Fvstem which made the 
king the father of Ids people, Induecd 1dm to scorn the lust of 
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poAvei and conquest, and ennobled Ins conception of duty as 
the father of the people, nay, of all sentient life, which, he strove 
to protect by building roads, and constructing rest houses thereon, 
digging weUs to quench the thirst of way-farers, bmlding hospitals 
for man and beast, endowmg monasteries, universities and pubhc 
lecture-halls, remitting taxes to those who had consecrated 
their hves for the seivice of man, and above aU inculcatmg the 
duty of seivice of man towards his feUow-bemgs The hie 
of Ashokeis the life of one who had imbibed the spirit of 
3uddhism He had been a tjnant and blood-tlnrsty usurper 
of Ins father’s throne, but no sooner did he become a convert 
to Buddhism tlian he promptly realwed the error of Ins ways 
and acted up to the subhme teachings of his Master — tliat man 
should not hve to serve his oum private ends and as Buddh had 
sacrificed many a life m his previous bnths foi the sake 
of others, he should be ready to do the same 

Biahmamsm had estabhshed the institution of caste; 
Brahmans had appomted themselves as the sole accredited inter- 
mediaries between man and God , they alone had professed to 
possess tlie key to paradise To them tlie people were as pawns 
m then game of self-deception and self-aggrandizement. 
Buddhism entered the lists with them by proclaiming to the 
world the umty and equahty of aU life. Its founder demed that 
salvation was in the keepmg of Brahmans , he asseverated the 
worthlessness of sacrifice as the only high road to salvation. To 
him the equahty of all men was an article of creed but against 
which the Biahmans showed a snllen hostility To him the mter- 
vention of the priestcraft was the noose of a designmg charlatan 
He demed that God would be propitiated by the sacrifice of 
hfe He refused to beheve in the revelation of the Vedas oi 
m their infaUibihty or supremacy. He placed lus ovm reason 
above the sacred writmg The Brahmans had maintamed 
that authority by sedulosly preaching to the credulous and 
ignorant pioleta.nat their own supremacy. Buddh was a 
Kshatnya and other Kshatnyas before him had challenged 
then pretensions But no sooner was their opposition foimd 
fotmidable by the Brahmans, than they were promptly 
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ridmitlcd bj ihr Btahmaiw inlo the ibamicd coicrio ol 
Bmhmatu«m. Several ccnlmiw before Buddh \i Imomitre 
who hkc Buddb wns a mcmltrr of the ro\al clnn Imd to 
Btorm their citadel of cxclu ivenew but Brahmans had 
compromitcd with him and he and his fnmiU hod been 
acknowledged as cntltksl to the pnotlj pmileget' King 
Janak of \ Idch had ctjualK tcfu’*cd to mbmlt to the pretended 
Fuiux-hincv of the Bralimanieal hferatrhx ond claimed his right 
of ofTcnng eacrlfieta without the intciecvlon of jjricut- Ho too 
bad been propitiated and \odn)a\^(kvd and oilier Bmiimnns 
had acknowledges! his tupremac^ 

Bui thcfo had been Isolated ca^cs of menwholiad (ought for 
tliQ rccogmtfon of their own light or that of their fomil\ or 
clan. Tlioccarl) druggies mark the growing n\n)rv lictwcentlie 
prKSittt and the ruling houHj for Mipnmacj both in tlic CdUrt of 
politics end rollpon, WliUo tho KrhatritTut diallenged tlic ebim 
of iho clergy to God a vicc-regenc-v on earth, tho Bralimana retain 
led bj challenging thcanthonlv of lhoKdiatri\‘as to ihcmono 
polj of temporal power Tlio alnigglo between tho IwocUskm 
docs not appear to haN-o attained tlio bit‘rnjrM wliich it after 
words did though before Gautam s birtli it was dill raging 
ProfoGsor Max Muller adverta to tliis rivalry He says 
Theto is a dark cliaplcr in tho hidorv of India tho n> 
ported dcstriKllon of all the Kslmtnjna b} Parndi Ham, It 
marks tho bcgiimlng of tlio hlrrorcldeal Bupiemarv of tlm 
Bmhmans. Though tho Bralimans teem noicr to liavo aspired 
to tho rojiU power their caste as far ns wo know tho bistorj 
and tradirtonx of India fms nlwayw been in rralitv tlio ruling 
caste. Their rninlstij was courtcrl os tho onlj means of 
winning di\ino favour their dortrinea were odmitted ns in- 
fallible their gods were wontldiipcd os the onl\ true gods nrjd 
their volco was powerful enough to stamp not only tho rimj)!© 
strains of tho Hlslds, but tho absurd lucubrations of tbo authors 
of tbo Bralimans, with a dhino authority jVfter this lost btcji, 
liowcvcr tho Inumph of Brahmanism waa prqioriiig to folk 
In India, less tlian in any other country would people Bubmit 
to the mouoi>uly of truUi, and thu eonio loilllons who were 
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patiently bearing tlie yoke of a pobtical despotism, tlirew off 
the fetteis of an mtellectual tyranny In order to overthrow 
one of the oldest rehgions of tlie woild, it was sufficient that 
one man sliould challenge the authoiitj^ of the Bralunans, the 
gods of tlie earth (Bhudev), and pieaeh among the scorned and 
degraded creatures of God the simple truth that salvation was 
possible vuthout the mediation of priests, and wutliout a behef 
in books to which these very priests had given the title of re- 
velation Tins man was Buddh Shakj’^araum ”(^) 

But it must not be supposed that the social revolt led by 
Gautam went on imopposed by the pnest-craft. At this distance 
of time, it IS not possible to gauge the acrimony or intensity of 
the opposition which the Brahmans offered to the new cult But 
a refeience to the contemporarj’ Bralmiamcal wiitmgs shows 
that the apostles of the older rehgion left no stone unturned 
to mahgn and suppress the heretical religion winch threatened 
their very hvehliood The following denunciation of Kumanl 
is only characteristic of the class to winch be belonged He 
saj’-s, “ These Shakyas, Vaisheshikas and other heretics who have 
been frightened out of then wits by the faithful IVIunaiLsakas, 
prattle away with our own words as if trying to laj’^ hold of a 
shadow. They say that then sacred works are eternal, but they 
are of emtpy minds, and only out of hatred they wish to deny 
that the Ved is the most ancient book. And these would-be 
logicians declare even that some of then precepts (which they 
have stolen from u'’), like that of universal benevolence are 
not derived from the Ved, because most of Buddh’ s other say- 
ings are altogether opposed to the Ved. Wishing, therefore, 
to keep true on this pomt also, and seeing that no merely human 
precept could have any autlionty in moral and supernatural 
subjects, they tiy to veil their difficulty by aping our own 
arguments foi the eternal existence of the Ved They Icnow 
that the Mimansakas have proved that no saymgs of man can 
have any authonty on supernatural subjects , they loiow also 
that the authonty of the Ved cannot be controverted, because 
they can bung forwaid nothing against the proofs adduced for 

(1) History of f^auskrtl Literature — 81, 82 
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<H\*inp npht In xclikli nil ntpptnltlon of n liumm Kourrc 
lui.^ bra’ll rrnitnT<l TlinrfoT thnr Iimrt« l»cinp pmn’cti In 
thpif 0^11 vrmb ftliidi nro hlvo tfio >nui(tmnp of clilltlrcti ntvl 
harinp nothing to on ncr !>pmu*<' tlip il^rtptlon 

of thoir illojrirnl orpunimti* lui Itmi iln‘tm\r<l thr\ l>cpln to 
spmU, hko o fooli li nih‘n ^hocomi to n k for o 1 ridp Ki\Inc 
M\ tomiU i< rotkI oh %our fnmiU In thr mok mnnnrr 
tho\ now mnintnin tlio ctcrml c\l tii»cr of thnr l>oof npinp 
the ^pc^chw of other*. \n*l If thm nrr clmllmpnl owl told 
thnl ihb b our oTpiment thc\ Irniwl nrxl K\^ ihn! wp the 
^IlmnnsoUa^• |in%c hcrtnl nwl rtoU'n it ftomtliem I-nr a man 
vrlio lin.< lost all rlinnic who con talk awA\ xiithout am khk* 
and triri to cln-At hb opponent will n< vir pet iirrd and nil) 
never l>o put downT (‘) 

T?d^ i* not an l-oLitnl duttiilK* for otIuT wntrn* liavc 
lampoonctl the fcruniler of the new fanplcd crtnl nith un parinp 
venom to which the Iluddld*t« thempb httcK triwl ofTprrtl 
no fctaUrttloa Tlict went on tdfh their nwk of coa'clidailon 
and pTO«clvtUallon t*ith tliertwilt tlul the mA*VH crowded to 
thetr Iwnner awl the rww enn! thnuph w-riotyU hampeTtd In 
Its tnumiihcd over iu dettaciora awl pa\e India the 

maatc^•ke^ of focinl r\*nthed It rrinfortrd thepeoplca puWii 
of hcifliclp and Klf rehanco awl infini!cl\ widenni the 
lioriron of their Knier Nwrffire and axTnpathici' with the 
n-ult tliat placcj* ishieli Imd bc^u wd} o fr\> drenden apo 
Imwllnp wildi*rw*+*e^ were convert n I Into amllinp InndK'npiw 
dottc^l with \lliar^ i-emlnorw di^x*n nrin* an^l itwt licmH>< 
for all romna not r%cIudinR tlie ilumh creation. It nia\ Ik* 
donbti^l wlictluT alter theIa|Heof inoto llian l\io ihousnnd \ enw 
a niodom atalo cjilst« anvwhrre In tlic world where tin Uovem 
mint are doing nion, qr c\ni wa mucli na tlie Buddhi I kinpa 
did for their jicopic. h urojH-nn wrllera n-ndlls admit tliat uikIct 
the wwn> of Buddld'iin Imllawna in the meridian of lil^ton (•) 
Now if wc take a hurrital \lcw of otlicr countricM — the 
onl} aiew poamblo in a work of llda pcojte and iUmcnafona — wo 

IM O'xXnl pn- U4 M>«tw tl (>) M « XliJWr 11 / Aiulm 

f S wl If L*if mJwT — ai 
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find that iiie most advanced Asiatic countries contemporaneous 
■with Buddhist India were Clnna and Persia m the East and 
Greece and Rome m the West So far as China is concerned, it 
had already a venerable civih/ation of its own before it came into 
contact with the new dispensation • and m "view of the fact that 
Confuciamsm and Taoism were stirring up a social i evolution 
when Gaufcam was doing the same m India, all that can be 
asserted with any degree of confidence is that judging from 
the voluminous hterature evolved out of the comparatively 
scantv materials borrowed from India, that country must have 
been considerably influenced by it. 

Turning next to further West, it -will be seen that the only 
countries of whose civibyAtion we have any recoid are Greece 
and Rome Of these the former liad influenced the latter Like 
the Indians, the Greeks were instmctively passimmtic The 
philosophy popular -with them was the philosophy of Lucretius 
and the Stoics and not that of the Epicureans They always 
felt that they were m the presence of unknown, mcalcul- 
able powers and that subtle danger lurked in human achieve- 
ments and gams * 

Man finds no fact too hard or high , 

Heaven is not safe from man’s desire 
Our rash designs move Jove to ire 
He dares not lay his thunder by 

The Greeks like the Brahmans beheved m a variation of 
Kami winch they called Moua which meant a fixed and an 
unmutable order m the umverse and a fact to which all men 
are subject and against which it was useless to contend Human 
piogress towards perfection, towards an ideal of omniscience, 
or an ideal of happmess, would be the breaking down of the 
bars which separate man from God If it were not irreligious, 
it was impossible The hfe to lead was then of resignation — a 
hfe mcompatible -with the notion of progress <^) But this was 
the Greek temperament before the Macedoman conquest “ In 
the latei period of Greek history, which began with the con- 
quests of Alexander the Gieat, there had emerged the concep- 
tion of the whole inhabited world as a umty and totahty, the 
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idra of the < l«hmnnn rvrt* (*) Till irnr \ Inr l>rrrtino 

Imprr*.'^^! no* nnix u)*r»n the ( irri* hut nl-^ ihrrmch tlif-m 
upon the HotnAn* theotrtlral jo^ Ifiratlnn fonrnl 

in ihrir Urr^ rmpirr «iihjert to a common onlrr n)»r)j t))p 
poct4< In thrir ]v\lnotlr dr^ipnalrxl the vorl 1 With 

thr nil\Tnt of Chn Un»t\ thl lien »/i« pi\rn n iililrr cur 
tmex Imt C*hn liatntv liad l*oTTTme»! it from thr ( m h 
It xcill tints he that thr narrmr rrmrrjrtlnn of t)ir ( rrrh 
voiH cxtctvfr*! nfirr MrxfttKirT nmitqnrnns rampalpn hr^TOK* 
crvstfth*cil in tlie OicrV conrc^elon of life nm! p^v^ to it n n<-tr 
mmnlnp and a hrprr ►jcin in tlw* whemr of rn~xt>on It 
W rtTawsTwhU nirnil*^! tl a Vlrratnlrr had K^m this r>rit Idm 
in pnrtirc itt TthIu trlmr for ^nrcrxl rmturfr-k it ht I I ocn l*o*h 
jTTt^rhr<l nnfl jmtnl'cd, Huddhi m mi\ tlim ju tifialU cUim 
to hare matcrullt and in ot>rT»^l«>-t ttuhrAlIx trroIutmniTMt 
the tltfcrx of hfr In h4ito|w» ami *o far it max Jn tl\ rUim to 
hare Urn tlm pymrrf and <h*^rfnltv\tfTi of a iH*xr hh-nh m n hlrh 
ha« InVrtKxl the torul hfr of thr wmld 

Hut It U no* ita onlv contnlmtlon to rirna.Mlnn '^tralio 
TTrord-* the fad liomr out In* the '^an Vnt writcru llmt 
HralimAna liaJ ricldlx rxrlodM women from Mnp partlnpaton* 
in the Un<mlr<lpe of their mrtnph\«lr tl»rlr reason l>rihp tlutt 
if women nrrr |r* into ilir porrrt thm txmiM i>n Innprr rrmain 
thr hlxvp- of man. It is trur timt thrx Il-oI to jmn thrir hus- 
Inryl in mal*trtp Mrntjrc* and it i rqnnilx irur tliat honie 
\ 'ntijowiine sutnini hho Sinitirxl Inwl parinhrn r f the f nM Idi'n 

friut hut Ihrv wrrt* (lir ptnptnm ami i« l thr ni|r 

Tlir of xxoman in (hrver un no Idlit if it uns 

n<it ndaxlU woi>r onil a almilar |w>'ltion of niUmUnfithm nn 
as ipmsl to llio Homan inatroiu lluddlil n» wax thr fit>l to 
flinp 0 ]>rn ita iloorn to ximnen ami It is a fart wlilrh thoo who 
IiA^o vl »ti i Ihiddhi I rouiitrirn like liunnali will to1if\ to 
that women tlnm* np to thr pn-snt da\ mien tlirlr riphta ond 
pn\ llepTH Name of wlilrh art* jrt not etaimlcsl to Oielr W cstitn 
at lrrn Tlirir mairiapc is a contmrl di •olnhlo at wilL Thr\ 

in lury (j n L ri« u /r -r 1 1 n a 
ia.i» 
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retain their rights of property and independent residence, -wlnle 
to them, as to men, education is both fiee and universal They 
are held imdei no restramt by man Tlie latter, if anytlimg, is 
under then domination both m busmess and at home And 
these women have enj 03 ^ed then complete emancipation smce 
ages past Where else in the wide world do women enjoy such 
equal rights ’ 

As regards mass education, it is only within the last half 
centm-y that some European countries have made it free and 
compulsory Secondary and umversity education is not yet 
a charge on the State But in India with the advancmg wave 
of Buddhism, all education was made free and the countrs’^ was 
studded with umveisities, of which two those at Naland m 
Behar and Taxilla near Bawalpindi — ^had acquired wide cele- 
brity. They were eqmpped with all faculties of learning, wlnle 
Tanlla had speciah7ed m Medicme 

The Umversity of Naland was founded by Kmg Ohakraditya 
soon after the death of Buddh and it was ennohed by the 
mumficence of his successors, mcluding a King of central India 
and other places. It was the royal observatoiy, and taught its 
pupils both religion and secular sciences, such as Mathematics 
and Astronomy Its water-clock, says Hiuen Tsiang, gave 
correct time foi all Magadh Attached to this and other 
umversities were schools of arts and ciafts, foi both Buddhist 
and Brahman monks were slnlled m sculpture and painting 
of icons and m temple-decorations, though the latter would 
generally look with contempt upon secular handicraft (^) Its 
name and fame had reached fai distant countries such as Tibet 
and China, as theie, m the year 750 A I) , the king had sent an 
embassy to mvite its High Pnest Kamalsila (728-776 AD) 
a specialist m Tantra to visit Tibet to combat heresies and 
bring about a renaissance of Buddhism Naland at one time 
boasted of ten thousand priests and students The priests were 
also professors m the university Only advanced students were 
admitted , those seeking admission being required to satisfy 

(1) Ha veil (E B ) A Study of Indo Aryan Oxvihsation — 141 
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the lest prc^nl) 0 <l the Dtrar Pnndif t (lie gntc-f»ccpcr 
of (ho Roard of Admission. Illucn T*lnng records (hat (ho 
entmneo oxamlmidon ^vn.s jx'vwr ami onI> about (wo or three 
out of cverj ten applleanta imcrcedctl (o pw lt{‘) Thu 
Bubjocta (ought (herein compii**od l>oth religious orwl tsxuhr 
knowledge, Stodenla were free to Icnm both Bmlunnnlcnl 
os well as Buddldst text l>ooka. It ptwlucesl n succession of 
profound scholars, Tliere ^Tro wpamto chairs for eacli subject 
The universitN was equipped with an Ineompamblo IliimrN 
which tho MflhomedanH destro\T<l and wliat whm sn\c<l from 
their varwlnlism was <lfytmwl b\ fin 

The Uni\*cr>*lt\ Itself seeinH to Imve hUfTertsl a Ki bark 
In the foundation nnd growth of the r>clRhl>ourlng unlverwltj 
of Mkmmsila It appears tlint tliin unlrerslts foundc<l in 
tlic eighth eenluru AS) Itecame at first a sister unlverntN 
to \aland which It howc\*cr won eclipsed l)Oth liccnuso of tho 
«ul)criorit^ and ncwTKw.s of ita Iniitdlngs as ol*o because of (ho 
Mftl of lU patrons who favourwl their own foundation. 

Notliing remains of this great seat of leomlng ereept a 
few bare walls and a long range of loft\ mound* and a few 
tanka at Dargnr(‘) a deaoUto da*t\ station on (lie Bihar 
Bakhtiapur light Rnlla-a\ eight milc*» from Bajgu 

Tlic other Univcnnt^ at Tnxilln at rmc time a great cil\ 
lx*i‘ond tlio Imlua and now reproaented b) more tlmn Iwcht 
square miles of ruins to tlio north west of Ilawalplrxll was 
os alrcodj stated, another scot of a great uni\cr>jU\ famous for 
its medical faculty Its site Is now marked b^ a great slup 
100 ft. higli built bv Aslioko and tho ruins of numerous 
iiuiklinga aliicli surrouncksl It (*) Unlike Isalaud which lft\ 
alicltcrcd In tho interior of Bclinr Taxllla stood at tlic gate-wn) 
of India, and os its ucntincl H was constantly exposed to 
Uio shocks from a succession of foreign ln\Tulors, so nuKh eo that 
within a penod of a tiiousand jears since tho fiftli century 

O) 3 fTut ITC 171 {Cal* tt ) IMl ftrn aa a««o*J t oX (Hm* 

el C> MtU* It Daritaen — rain | /4 ilUMai Btfoti if// /J / lU 

//aeUM Qiifr*«Jly / iiWla 4fl .4rcA4**/»f (eal /7arv*ir ^ /fWCa^l 41 

(>) Sir Jelm MiLr»l^ 0 U* 4# r riUm 
33 
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B C , it fell under the swav of no less than seven different 
nations, namely, the Persians, the Macedonians, the Mauryas, 
the Bactiian Gieelcs, the Sliahyas, the Parthians and the 
Kushans The city had long been in imns when Hmen Tsiang 
visited it in 629 AD (^) so that its univeisity must have had a 
briefer spell of prosperity than its Naland sistei. 

The present writer had recently^ visited the sites of both 
Taxilla and Naland Excavations on a large scale were pro- 
ceeding m the foimei, and they have already yielded numerous 
rehcs, which Government have collected m a museum recently 
constructed for the purpose, and which is well worth a visit 
Inspection of the site remimacent of the rums of Ponipeu, 
shows that while the bare walls of the houses of u thriving large 
city were stdl visible, mostly m a state of iireservation, there 
was no building which could be connected vuth academic life , 
nor lias anything yet been discoveied, which might be descnbed 
as a relic of an ancient seat of learning All the same, the 
nuns testify to the existence of a large well-ordered city with its 
city walls, streets and the royal court set ofi by the adjoining 
fields, which form a splendid background 

The rums of Naland are different Here there is no trace 
of a town, but everything pomts to the existence of a great 
Vihar or a monastic university There are still the uncovered 
walls, the court-yaide, the towers and minarets, the mnnmer- 
able monli cells, the weUs, and everything that pomts to the 
existence of a great institution Here also a small museum 
recently erected exhibits the rehcs collected from the nuns. 
The rums clearly mark the existence of two structures, one 
super-imposed upon the other, and, it is beheved, thp.t on the 
destruction of one umversity, another was constructed on the 
same foundations, which also in coiuse of time disappeared 
In bolh places the lema^ms bear ivitness to the spacious 
giandeur of a by-gone age, when wealth and learmng must 
have combmed to mamt-am the great foundations, to which 
were alLiacted students and scholars even from far-off countries 
such as Tibet and China 


( 1 ) 1 "Western Becords — 137 
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the<c pml M'ntq of l«*aniinR tlun wpo. otlicr 
unucodtic^ which onh h\i. in nnino All thr^ ronfcrml 
\nnoii^ pmnlecl hplntnnK held dclmloq nnd prirt*- 

compel itloas on-nrtled hlcnn tItliH, promolM rt^'orrh ntxl 
tiielr profejvtiTN compiled woHo* Mhteli wms copiecl r\nd di 
iributcd for and >\’lde ''ide h\ Hide viith the^ ndvancerl in 
iditutioa* tlicro nerc nuinemni umvcmties In widcli tlie ^cn^ng 
man received hlq (mining 

DLStingnNhcd ofm/ini from llie>^ prtot unl\erMtii*>< n\mc<I 
their Icoming and enthu la m to the distant pnrtH of tho 
land fouTKiing o*hcr unlveivltleH not iim\ sn well known to 
repute Nnparjnn the flmlimm Mudent of \alaml aiul after 
wanl-i protngonl t of the Mahaxnii H^ei hmntlcxl the unixrrMtx 
at '^uddlianxa KataL 

On tho hoadwnlets of th« Krihimnxer Ajania rf whah 
tlio eavTH and the frr'-xic>» are KtiU «xtant «ajH the wnt if 
another unixeriqU frmndecl nlmtit the 'orond eiiUun U ( 
compared to wldeh the I nl\ei>Jt\ of \iknni<il.\ wTiq (|uitr 
recent Itoing founded h\ Kinp Dlmrmjwl in the eighth eentun 
A.T) It cxi**te<l in IWiar mmewhere on the Itank of tlie ( nnpm, 
nccfmllngtoCenernl ('uunlngluim in wliat i nem *'ilno ahmall 
\illago near llnrpaon in the I atnn di tnrt ( i I ut tiuq i l)\ no 
mranx ccrlnin ai other intoM Iuim l>een npullx idniilfkxl 
Patluirgnta rwar Colong in the IHinpnl|rtir ill Im-t lidnp oiipf*) 
Tlio nnixctialN lincl hix jmte« eni.!i in i linrpe of a tiHhiguHheil 
Pandit who (icid a prelmiinarx t<^t examination forndmi^rm 
to tho Unlvendtj Each of theK* gnte4»rej>crH were pre*niniahl\ 
in Huirgo ofono bmneh of Icnmmp (hough \'ikmm>>j[A nppeara 
to Imvo Bpociallred In Tantrit (mchinp Tliree tlinusand inonkH 
resided at this UnixerHitx 

We have reconl of two nmaJlcr Unlxendliew rme at 
Duddh flaxB with a (hotiHaiKl inonlos nwl another at Udantpuri 
with tho winu mindier Ml therie Pj^KerxitieH (U<ip])eaml 
and their monkn nenltered or KlaughteTrcl \rith the "Miuvilnian 
conqnoit of Bcliar Bakhtlar Kidiji destroyed VilcmmMla 

(1) K lrrh*al*f H*«l ]l fntl U H«lUrl ntl Ittdi Z/tfit 

C*) H Ofljr (\m) J A B n J H»‘hoolp, IM 
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about 1203 , and the following account given in the lustoiy of 
that penod known as the Tabakaat-\-Nasin (^) commemorates 
that event . “ The greatei number of the inhabitants of that 
place were Biahmans(*) and the ivhole of those Brahmans had 
then heads shaven; and they iveje all slain Theie were a 
great number of books on the rehgion of the Hindus there , 
and when these boolcs came imder the obsenmtion of the 
Masalmans, they summoned a number of Hindus that tliey 
nught give them information respectmg the import of those 
boolts , but the whole of the Hindus had been laUed , on be- 
coming acquamted with the contents of those books, it ivas 
found that the whole of that fortress and cit}* was a college, 
and in the Hindu tongue, they called a college Biliar” 

Further east, another Umversity had come into existence 
which Idcewise fell to the sword of the barbarian Hmg Eampal 
of Bengal who leigned from 1084-1130 A.D, founded the citj’’ 
of Ramavati on the banks of the Ganges in the coimtry of 
Barendra, identified ivith northern Bengal Here he con- 
structed a new Umversity winch he named tlie Jagatdal Vihar 
It had a short life, being destroyed with the rest only after a 
century of its coming mto existence!®) 

Education was from all time free to all and open ahlce 
to the clergy and the laity It was the pride of langs and 
the captains of industry to perpetuate then: name by founrfmg 
chairs or otherwise embellish these temples of learning 
Buddlust India was dotted wath monasteries and they w^ere so 
numerous m Bihar that the province itself became so known. 

The decay of Buddhism m India did not destroy the cul- 
ture which it had imparted On the revival of Hinduism, the 
monastenes were converted mto Hindu mutlis, but they soon 
ceased to rliffuse mass education They still survive —most 
of them m Southern India , but they have ceased to kindle the 
hgbt of reason and are the whitened sepulchre of orthodoxy and 
the dogma of an obsolete creed 


(1) Maj H G Raverly’s Tr (1881) 
662 

(8) He meant “ Bhikkl^us” 


(®) Universities of Ancient India (1008) 
Journal of the Buddhist Text and Research 
Society Vol Vll 21 
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Hok /or the flpmt o/ Buddhjejn has influcnrcd fhr coarcc 
of modem hiMorv enn onl> be ft matter of intelligent cem 
jedtire But hr wl\o mds tlmt rcmorknlle uorl b\ S.lQrticn 
Mcrcicr pnl li lictl in 17"U, in wliirh he dorni the etaio of 
ri\ili7fttion in \ I) 2 41f» rnniiot fnil lode ret (herein tin ]irc 
K*ncr of ft kimlfvd spirit who ojm nbrtl t hr ro of men ^ mif 
fortune^ os due to lhcmH*Kr^ Mon m go\rriir<l l»j naltiml 
invamble Iawji nnd Iir h.f' onie to irtudt them to know the 
Rpnng^ of luH dc^in\ (hr cati*^** of In^ (\iN nnd thnr 
rcTncdios The liu^ of hi** nature me sclflo\e dc ire of 
hnppmr^ nnd n\rT‘‘mn to pniii T)ie^r nro the »jmpIo nnd 
prolific principles of e\cmhh»p lli.it luipiK-n^ in tin mom) 
world Man ii the omfierr of hi< own fate He mn} lam nt 
Inn wcnWneri nnd folh but li« lirih jerhni>s ttill more leoton 
to be confident in his rntrpu*^ wlwn hi rrrollretn from whm 
point l>e hv ert out end to whil In jghlH Jir Jiis hern rnj>al Jr 
of ele\ftting hiniKlf H thi* i not Buddlu m what cl e 
tt7 And It wft A potint raiiM' of the >nnrh nr\olutioii 
(lifiO AD) 

Anil Merrur wni not the iml\ njKJsih of tlie ncM 
mil Founer ftttemjiteil to nvojthnnte fnclB in the moml 
world fti Newton luid before ium ro-onlinated tlion 
in the ph^cicnl world He nrgurd that humnn pnsMom* lia\e 
hitherto been (he Kwirces of happiness ho far he was on 
tlvc ngiit (mrk hut whi-n he ronrluilnl of M‘lf that it was 
possible to recomilc K*lf indolgenre with ft himiltir passion m 
otlKTs lie fell into the error from wlurh he found no cpcopo 
except through the (piapmire of nn fihtaird utopm In order 
to rcronrdo the rouluftll) npelicnt forrcrt of solfishness ho 
proposed to ftlttr the whole Btmeture of socictt bj cnlnrging 
the compaM of fnmil\ nh a M>cml unit of about 1 800 persons 
who were to h'e anil own propertt in lotnmon houncr 
1>elic\ed in mctcmpHjchosis nnd like P^thagoms ho could 
recall the }»a*t His ontologicfti \lew is a weak reflex of 
Boddliisra but it waa nonothclciw ita direct outcome (*) It 
enabled him to found a sect winch luid a considcmblo bod\ 

(t) L*m llOiH»T(J 11-1 T* tJf* ^ rr^ytTM-n \ itrjifll 
(*) I miu tn 
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of devoted followers, Bei’angei acclaimed his “ dfecoveiy ” 
and, acooidmg to an Enghsli vniter, “ the social theory of 
Fourier is at the present moment ( 1847 ) engrossing the 
attention and excitmg the appiehensions of thinking men, not 
only m Fiance but m almost eveiy countiy in Europe ”(^) 

France is to modem Euiope what Gieece was to the 
ancients, a nursery of new ideas, a cleaimg house of the old 
No histoiy of human progiess can ignoie the gieat mtellectual 
movements of which France was the trumpetei Her cry 
foi “ Libeity, Equality, and Universal Brotheihood” became 
a passionate appeal to the people, only after she had shaken 
ofi the mcubus of rebgion as the sole dictator of society and 
imbibed the new spuit diffused by the Encyclopaedists and 
those great idealists whose caadmal creed scorned the hojie 
of insurrection and put m its place the seiwice of man 
Candorcet, and aftei Jiim St Smion, and Ins Imeal suc- 
cessoi Auguste ComtCj weie dreameis, but clreameis whose 
dreams weie soon tianslated mto blood and non' Men seldom 
act unless their ideahsm becomes the mam-sprmg of action 
They ale nloapable of concei’ted action until the pioletaiiat 
begms to see it in a vision and begms to feel its abidmg 
presence 

In the woild’s great movements it is not the lesult so much 
as the pieparatoiy stage upon which due emphasis is ]ustly 
laid by the historian That epoch m a nation’s history must 
take account of the national tempeiament created oi modified 
by multitucbnous causes, natural and adventitious climate 
is one of them, religion anothei The mfluence of chmate 
and soil has been often underrated, if not over-looked, m 
tracmg the evolution and development of society The force 
of an idea has not been always appiaised at its true value 
You may kill the ideahst, but you cannot destroy his idea 
which persists and only dies when itfe vitahty is spent 
Nay, if it embodies even a germ of Truth, it is wholly 
mdestructible 


(1) Quoted per Prof Bury in FAe Idea of Progreaa — 2S1 



ittnnMiHM ^\n Monrnv rrcxmi.s'i 51U 

The hrenrh hncjxlop-ixli^^ hod pn ttl cumni the 
wupremicN of ron-'Cn ftupenor to the d(»gni.t of Rligron 
It tnKled to light a fin in rdneh confluting ideai were tested 
The dit>w pen hr<l hut thi pun* gtdd emerges! diuung and 
hnght panfietl nn<I I umj hitl h\ tiu impict of Kent of that 
furmrt In thi-* pn it rrmfiirt which culminnlcd in ihi 
hreneb llciolution oihI i tmn funning tlx. thougliti of nil 
huropr little onount i“» tilen «f the h If simi probltTn 
wliicb oxTT t«o ihuu in<l \in> licfun hod {i»nfn.ntid tlic 
icigi. of KnpilxAtu who Imd given to tlir world n« omimli 
annlrpn of hnrain jv^Mhoh^gv nn<l with it n ^olutl^n for tlit 
iMahliditncm of o now onl^r in wlmli tin lirgir m ion of 
bfc wa** jfTutmvid in rol mr* whicli the \\i*^ cm ^a\nnt 
btt\‘c ntit c\i^ vet (nvn o1 K t«» view in the full liglil of that 
ralKmali^ whi b to the tbinhing iiiiihI ii tin unlv delKiidil k 
lodcvtar 

To St '*im«>n ns to I lutim the goal of human 
dcvrl ijmimi liipinn Ibit how is that goal olloinfthlc? 
to the mropir vi hui that goal lies m the imnwlmto en 
MronmentH of life To lum the onh environment is the 
anivrTN' '•t ^invm nml hn distiples had dimk fort'* 
diaclovrcsl thi ntlttlimieiu of mk wI |Krfeetnih h) the coastniction 
of ft ^'\^te^^(’^ tin ilrinils of whi !i wen left to h|s di'ciple** — 
flUiHio llo»lnpu<*s nn 1 hnfniiun to divilop Tliev foundol 
ft Journal m tht J*ro4uctf»r whirli advorntetl (In 

formulation of n iimv gmiTnl fliKitnm os I's^ntial for the 
regenemtinn of mkIcI) Tlie canlinn] durtnne of this whool 
Kas that tin hocHiv of the futnrr must he Forialnrtir Tlie 
now li^ocbil dorinm niut not onh In diflunal b) cducntion 
*ml legi latkm it must lio Miictiumsl hr a new religion 
Chnstianit) will not eene for (.linstianrt) is foundctl on a 
duali-tn betwts-n matter qikI Kj»lnl and how laid a rurK* on 
matter Tlic new religion mast be monirtir nnd itH pnnciplca 
nrc bnefl_> (rwl is one ( ml Is nil tlint bs nil U Ood llo 
IS univ(*rKal love revealing itwlf bh mind nnd matter And 

(l) (1114) //{j r orr«'H»«i M Ik 5orl l« ht III 
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to this triad correspond the tliree domains of religion, science, 
and industry ” {^) This is the Advaii philosophy of the 
Vedantist, re-discovered m Fiance an old idea -worked out 
with all its details, of which a seed cast on the high-way of 
ancient Europe lay dormant foi ages, till it was wafted by the 
wmd to take root m the congenial soil of modem Europe 

As pre^^ously stated, Comte, and before him Turgot had 
enunciated the Leav m three stages, i e , when the natural 
phenomena were explamed bj'- the mterv’ention of the deities, 
by abstractions, and finally culmmatmg m their explanation 
by scientific methods of observation and exjienment 

Judged by this test, Buddh was not only the earbest 
exponent of the new social system, but he was equally the first 
m the field to elaborate it It was he who finst proclaimed 
the equahty of man, then fraternity and universal brother- 
hood It was he who first declaimed the worthlessness of 
sacrifice to the gods and taught man the value of social 
sei’vice It was he who emancipated man from the thraldom 
of religion It was he agam, who released man from the 
iron heel of a confederacy of pnests And it was he Avho 
first told man to exercise his reason and be not the dumb 
driven cattle meekly foUo-wmg the dogma of rebgion 

In spite of its vaunted civib/ation and culture, Europe is 
only now awakening itself to its heavy mcubus which^ the 
mtelbgentia and the working classes aie alike Uymg to 
shake oS It is perhaps a sign of the times that the two 
great revolutions m recent years have both been anti-religious, 
that IS anti- Christian The French Eevolution swept away 
Christiamty as a State religion, and the Eussian Eevolution 
has been even more hostile to all rebgions and is aggressively 
atheistic (®) That wave is passing through the entire civdized 
world In China the revolution was as anti-dynastic, as it 
was anti-Chnstian and pro- Buddhist, while elsewhere it is 
said “ -that Christiam-ty, which alone could come mto reckoning 

(1) Bury (J B ) The Idea of Progress (2) Makeev and O’Hara Btissta 287 — 
288 292 



nunwiL-JM AMI Moinr rnocn*”* ')2l 

for every mihiAwl mmd has quit ob^^frJ^lv t boated ith 
maixlAtp Ka 5 foTc\rr Icxt ita infiuncr (act t)ic aln^ c 

of the wortinp population n ni tli< 1 m d t rirr*c tic 
inlcllrrtuiil (') 

The question Tvl»f”hrr lift i «ori!i th Ii\iiip I i be i 
an'iwcrr<l 1 v tlir b uropcan pnnip of lliinl t m the nfl(ini-it)\» 
To them It nilmita o! no nmtro <‘r-t To Hjddii (\cnlliinp 
dcpcndwl upon ihr Itfr Th Iiith lat of men their ^on()^ t 
and jmffcrinpH wrrr to Inm n ^ >urM *1 pnnful niivut} lie 
wtmhl cqunfir with the buroi-cin haaaiitR nnwir in tlic 
QfHrmntivo l»ul unlike them he v 0 * 1 ! I jK*'luLilt tv <1 ronditi a*— 
fni that the true meininp of life muh-* be nnd n < hI and 
the lamp mir r not fnl< onh of (Jk hvinj. 

hut take Ifmp \irnn of the \a t o<<an of exi (n < in ^'lu-h 
tlirv are «mh a tni\ atom Tin ileili m of lifi lin Id i i 
wfTrld wave n NeTliemie*! thrxniph the ha 1 nml tlu ni d it 

fiwl* ita eelm •-imetuni*' faint N'lnetimi-^ htnmp Konutunt-i 
rrropnitalde ^om(•tIme^ not m tin moelern i>)hi ulati\e Kkoh^m 
of horope 

UeferencT hn^ nirt nU U^ti inndt <0 the vmtmg^ 
of the gr ea t rve of the hmirh | rt'-lli volutKni and po*! 
Rcxolution Mxanta Their influ tn< wan 1 a no mciiiR Inuisn nt 
or local There are K-am I' niu ]>oinlso( Huddliist |>->\rliolop} 
c'hica or metnphvRiee f<ir wbi h inmllelj-jnn tnnnol le found 
in the rr^rnl Mpe‘'ulati\( Iittnitun of hun'lK Iluddli linil 
a^^erfcvl that the trur niea ort of niomid} ih lu/t (Ik Mlinfion 
of the indiMdual hut In etlm-nl ckeatiun To imri oh to 
hrtchto and Hegel pit^gn-sn i the pnnnpU of cthiew He 
eompletcU njerteel tlu mdiMdiwili^m of Kant or thnt of he 
Chrjxtmn ctliira Hut whih hitrhte mid Ilegcl i»art compniu 
on the goal of Immin devdopment ncitlier of them Iioh 
maithcd more tliaii a pace uitli (Inutani \or hria the 
Wwtem ncKnec )ct full) gniH|ictl the full meaning of the 
law of cenmiL 4 _\olutioii uhtrli the great 8«r projioiiiulcd 
to the anscrahled IJlukkhuH 


OlOrimml ix^riot / V 
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Charles Darwin in his magnum on the Origin of 

Species, puhLshed m 1859, was the first Euiopean biologist to 
demonstrate the fallacy of the dogma of the fixity of species 
and the truth of organic evolution But Buddh had more 
than two thousand years before him enunciated a Avider 
doctrme, the truth of which science is still strivmg to test^ 
But European speculation has no doubt that, at any rate 
withm limits, it does certainly explain the development of 
the universe In Ins Synthetic Philosophy, Herbert Spencei 
shows that the laws of change are discoverable which 
contiol aU phenomena ahke, morgaiiic, biological, psychical 
and social This is an extension of the doctrme, for the 
reception of which the earlier researches of Darwin had 
paved the way It extends the doctrme of evolution from 
the region of biology to the highei plane of social ethics, 
and m domg so Spencei was merely following the well-beaten 
path, of which Gautam was the earhest protagonist He 
had apphed it to the still wider lange of cosmic creation 
And it was not a happy guess, but the first principle of his 
inductive philosophy m winch each step was tested and its 
advance measured 

That Buddhism was not obhvious of the grandeur of 
human efforts is testified to by the pioneermg efforts foi encourag- 
mg the study of medicme, chemistiy, physics, astronomy and 
the fine arts which, with some of the finest efforts of the chisel 
and the brush still extant, bear eloquent tribute to the 
eesthetio mfluence imparted by that religion By the reduction 
of ideahsm to a concrete form, art both expounds and 
vivifies religion, it gives visual representation to themward 
thoughts, hopes and aspirations, longmgs and desires of man 
It IS the universal scnpt which needs no leammg to read and 
no giammar to understand 

THU BUDDHIST AHT 

To the Buddhist Nature was no longer a myth and 
a mysteiy, its forces no longer a puzzle To him the sorrow 
and sighs of evanescence had been transfigured mto mspinng 
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ntid delightful RjTnboIa of that ettrnU's v.htch \T3 tuiebangiug 
and chnngclcjw nhsoluto and not onl) rthtJAc ctcnolcrtd in 
tcflfgihfc nn(i not onh efu i\(. an(f nwnitablc the pn 
BuddliiKt tile ideal w-nn n di'>tant phnntom— Inn Imi ul 
but trrmbhxl with thr doubiri and iiniirtnint\ of its objc-^i 
To the BuddluM the ])linntoni iKtomc a rcnbl\ niul ga\c h “ 
ne<s and confidciKc to lus hmd wliirh plidrtl \nth the ccrtainn 
and confidence of tlic mmoii vrliich had jKnttmtw} tfiecniginn 
of the unoerne Tohinforbeirn the nnit\ wnn nuisthlc orbut 
diml% discerned nimdrt thcdi\in*it\ of Nature Tohini tboumty 
mdi\crKrt^ the \ idbli toulof rreation for luni the imjt\ of 
oil ctMcnco ^*a« nn artuleof fnitb uiiicJi the "Mo-stcr had again 
nml again dcmoiurtmtcc! within tlic Hjiacc of his ou^l life 

The wl\cnt of iluddhir^in gave the ]ieop!c new iningcrj bom 
of a lifghtr conception of the unuerse and of the human life 
m relation to it In extending the honron of Self to all cosimc 
relations mliunrtingtlicbomlofthcnarroH frame of the human 
bod\ and cxiiamling the mngc of human \inion to the bound 
less cnip) rcan Buddli irentcxlanc" world anew \jHion winch 
the sculptor and the painter trtro\o to portm/ in the oUogoncal 
cdifieCH, etatuen, and paintingti wlucli ha\o made 

Buddhist Art rw wide a-s tho uimcrsc ns deep ns liuimin mind 
can plumb and dccjicr Htill m far as liunmn imagination i^an 

fatb^ 

In tlio ago tlmt liad dawned biforo thu birth ot tlio Master 
Indian art had nlrcndv readied a liigh degree of do\ clopmcnt 
Tlio Indians Iiad iiccn pioneers of work in iron and frtcol 
tlieir famous l>nmQBcUH KtccI pnicd for rtn toughness and 
cutting edge was lui article of trade from India to tho Persian 
( ulf from whence it vnu* oxportwl to J uropo KtekicU ) 
refers to Dan and Tnx-nn tmduig m Tyro intli bright iron 
cattift and calamus and other Indian products The Rig 
Ved mentions golden armour niwl golden olianoU as as 
decorations of gold and jewels But at least 2 000 
before tlio Rig 'cd the genius of the Indian artist had 
mastered tho soorct of artistry of whioli the oioavations, 
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recGntly made at Mohenjo-daro m Sindti, are a revelation to 
those who can extend their imagmation to an age five or six 
thousand years ago, ivhen the civihzation and culture of India 
was markedly m advance of that prevailing in contemporary 
Bahylon and Egypt The Indians could then turn out artistic 
ornaments of silver and gold, copper-plated with gold of blue 
faience, ivory, comehan jadsite and multi-colour stones of 
various kmds They moulded and made fine statues, busts 
and animal figures m terracotta and plaster of Pans, carved 
in marble and stone {^) 



(14) Naga Seal from Mohenjo daro 
(16) Brahtai bull Seal from Mohenjo daro 

The Buddhist Art is a sermon in stones, a homily m 
coloui*s of the commumty and cohesion of sentient life, of 
its fellowship and mter-dependence, of its smgle purpose and 
of its sweetness, when emancipated from the care and corrod- 
ing dasires The earhest pamter had poilxayedthe diead and 
awe of human ignorance The Buddhist artist delineated the 
quiet assurance and subhmity of Nature in unison nuth the 
highest aspuations of man, born of human knowledge The 
Clamped vision of the primitive sage, broad-based by the bound- 
less sympathy of the disciples of Gautam, added the flower and 
fiagiance to the inert stone and clay and made their figures 
^ ocal of the message of peace and tranquillity with which the 
Mastei s voice had filled the air The music of the spheres, of 
uhich the poet had dreamt, became the reverberatmg note 


(1) irchcmlogical ^otes on Discoveries at MdhefiQO daro (1926 27) 7 
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boin and died ”(^) These places weie consecrated by the erec- 
tion of stupas enclosing a portion of his remains These were 
multipbed, (®) as time and circumstances modified the view of the 
Master’s mculcationj and with the accommodation of his doc- 
trine to the exigency of the moment, resort was had to icono- 
graphic embellishments to popularize the creed and depict its 
tenets m pictorial designs which appeal to the multitude Of 
these two examples of mdigenous art are to be found at Bharhut 
and Sanchi , of the former, l^eigusson remarks “ Such animals, 
such as elephants, deer and monkeys are better represented 
there than m any sculpture known m any part of the world , 
so too are some trees, and bhe architectural details are cut unfch 
an elegance and precision that are very admirable The human 
figures too, though very different from our standard of beauty 
and grace, are truthful to nature, and where grouped together, 
combine to express the action intended with singular felicity 
For an honest purpose like pre-Raphaelite kind of art, there 
IS probably nothmg much better to be found elsewhere ”(®) 

The mdigenous art was, however, greatly refined m the 
second century B C by the influence of the Greek sculpture which 
added a greater naturalness, beauty and proportion to the figuies 
and designs of the native artist, but otheiwise its mfluence 
upon the Indian art “was purely technical in , character and 
was in no way the spiritual or intellectual force which shaped its 
ideals and ordered its forms of expression ”(^) These improved 
examples of the Grmco- Buddhist art are spoken of as the 
Gandhai sculptures Gandhar bemg the corruption of modem 
Oandahar where the improved art was first practised Jaatak 

( 1 ) Parittirvan V 10 22 the planting of fnnt trees and other 

( 2 ) In Burma with a population of 13 objects of public utihty? 

millions the pagodas are said to number (8) 2, FergusBOn Hxsfory of India and 
i millions, most of them consigned to Eastern Archttectnre (2nd ISd ) — 30 
time for their preserpation, dilapidation The Tibetan historian of Indian Art 
or decay, with the result that every ascribes these works to the Beias — 
village presents the appearance of a new Taranath (since 1857), a Tibetan Monk, 
settlement m the midst of pagoda rums whose real name was IKun Sujing, born 
an appalmg waste of devotional energy 1676, work composed in 1008, extracted 
and money which the Tathyat would have by Bassihev, German Tr-by Schiefuet, 
liked spent upon the alleviation of humm 1869, extracts m (1875) Indian Antiquarj 
suffering Will the Burmese Buddhists take 101 104 

this hmt and divert their pious acts to the (*) Ha veil (E B ) 4 Htsiory of Indo 

endowment of schools, colleges and Aryan Oivihsatvon — 109, 
hospitals, the construction of wells and 
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^ioh gaVo the life-stonee of Buddh m his preTKme births, both 
08 man imd anintal, gave the Indian Bculptor and painter ncv 
matenals for hia imagery, while the conversion of the ktoga to 
the new creed gave him the neoeaeary patronage for the exeroifle 
ofhiB art to which the few remaina from the mconodaetic 
vandalism of the Mohomedans atill testify 

The most notable sumvoTB of Indian painting are thoeo at 
Ajanta of nhioh Lady Hemngtamf*) wrote the following critique 
"rhe^ontline IB in itfl final state finer, but modnloted and realirtir 
and more often like the calligraphic sweeping-curves of the Chinese 
and Japanese The drawing is, on the whole- like roedueval 
Italian drawing Theartifitshadaocunpletecommandof postnre — 
their knowledge of the types and pomtiona gestures and beau 
ties of hands la amaang Manv racial types are rendered 
the features cvre often elaboratelv atndied and of hi^ breeding 
and one might call it fftyliatio breeding In some pictures, cod 
siderable unpetne of movemeotB of different kmds is well sag 
gested. Some of the Bohenvw of eoloor-oomposition are most 
remarkable and interesting, and there is a great variety There 
18 really no other puiUayal of a dark race bv themselves. The 
quality of the pauiluig vanee from snblme to grotesque, from 
tender and graceful to quite rough and coarse But most of 
jt has a kind of emphatic passionate force, a marked technical 
skill very difficult to suggest m copies done m a Blighter medram 
To which Mr Dey adds It ib impoaeible for any one who 
has not seen thean with hxB own evee, to realise how great and 
solid the paintings in the caves are and wanderfuj is their aiin 
plioi^ and religjcws fervor (■) 

The dome and the tecbmque of that poem m marble 
the Tajmahal of Agra ib Buddhist and not Itaban as is 
sometimee euppoaed Mr Havell wntca The dome of 
the (Taj ib not related to that of Humayun b tomb it is 
not an Italmn but a Hindu or Indian type How if we 
refer to the orders of Hindu cImbic architecture embodied m 
the Sanskrit technical books — known as the Shilpa-Sastras, 

(t) iw J/y r*nfH»»af« I SJtirtg 
a»d Bafi (LodSto IfilA) H 


(1) fliwtrtjr H IS- 
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a summar}' of wluch is given m Ram Roy’s valuable but frag- 
mentary ‘Essay on the Arclntectuie of the Hindus, we shall 
find the connecting Imks between the dome of the Taj, and its 
Buddhist prototypes, and see the derivation of its three divi- 
sions, or members The sufficient parts of the dome of a 
Dravidian temple Yimana are there set forth in minute 
details 

“ Above the ad'hsiham or base which contains the cell 
or shrme of the deity, there are three mam groups of members 
First there is the gnva, the neck of the dome, which is the 
drum or polygonal base on which it rests The gnva is croinied 
by a projecting cornice called the lujpa-mitJn Aboie this, is 
the sihlcai or mam portion of the dome itself, which is bul- 
bous — shaped like that of the Buddhist dagoba, and spiings from 
a composite lotus-mouldmg consistmg of three parts, two rows 
of lotus-petals connected by a head-moulding called the maht 
BuMh 

Other noble buildings, eg, Sher Shah’s tomb, are, 
equally, in conception, as purely Indian as any Buddhist 
or Hmdu temple (®) Mr Havell opines that the Buddhist con- 
ception dominates all historic monuments in India WTongly 
classed as belonging to the Indo-Peisian model It reached 
its summit in the Gupta art, culminating in a nonnal cycle of 
evolution Startlmg changes m architecture, sculpture and 
even pamting then reveal themselves as developments from 
crudity to rlashicism, from balanced seremty to dramatic vigoui, 
tending latei, when the message overpowered the medium, to 
exaggeratioii .nid decadence 

Buddlii-^ni had enriched not only the Indian art, but its 
wider vieiv of life and its aU-embiacing sympatliies gave a fresh 
stimulus to tlie art of Clima and Japan which has given to the 
world seme of the finest specimens of its artistic conceptions 
As had been aheady stated. Buddhism was mtroduced mto 

(q Hn-vell (E Q )— Indian Architecture, Peratan" oritioized and controverted — 
24, 26, con<ra Mesars Fergusson and Ib 166, 166 

Vincent Smith who describe it as “ Indo (*) Ib 167, 
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China a fovr dccad(^» before th«. dn\-n of tlio ( nnstuji era 
The introduction of tho ncu r It^nn cnmc<l in lU tram n 
ncir art of which tho Kpccinif'n m bronxo o' tl y nr nt 
AD and Btone-Bculplim of tj* \D ^nl\o^\^n^, the t ^ an 
tyyic are m the Muthra Mu turn xrMo the Chines Tcgena ’v 
onlv a transformed Indian atujm of Knni hi « tjfKi erected n 
Peshawar V frrvh fitimulun to rop\ mg Tndiiiii elc^i^nR wu 
gi\en I»\ tho CIuncK* pilpnms to India '\lio lind taken with 
them not onl) tlu Poddluht !»ookrt but iil<o tliur irmgcs 
and relica which mnufdcd the art of Iftpaii wliocf acRthciic 
elaboration of ita details ha*^ lio'ftixer hl\ nocxtcmnl traco 
of Bimilant) leitli its Indian protot\pe(‘) 

But gcnciaUj iqKPkm;: wJio-otcr Jltuldlit-ni I'cnnlratwl 
M a religion, it abo cam<xl with It ita ortl**lc appani^u and 
whUc, therefore tlie entire Kn,sUm world luui been nifliicnocd 
bv tho ortlstio c<piipmcnt of Ihiddlii<nn It ba% like tlir jolipion 
itadf been modlfic*! and tmiidomied in ocoordanco mill the 
local influence*, genius and aptitude of tlic peopU 


jmiDoiisy or jiummifiT aht 

No reference to Iluddlast art w'ould Ikj complete Mitluait 
a reference to it« HjitiboUam. It is tho ))lctonal language in 
which the nrtwt con\c\fl lua hloas. Of all Buddhist monu 
raonU, the alup wtaraLs pre-eminent both in lU ubiquity as 
well as ito allegoncul meaning. The Blup wna no invented 
by tho Buddliist It rvisteil from at Icftfit he Vodio hmee, 
when the remains of the saint irero bunctl rather than cn> 
mated it being bcliovod tluit lus body alrcodv pure, did not 
need punflcatoiv nto of oremation. It was covororl witli a 


(>) U t lUfT Von I* CVmj niftwUir o( 
tba IJ*rtin (IrvlUn S^rtUm) «rf 

UtluMloay tli» »ml 

Oil fru^n o( lluiih only Adapt 
Uo%» erf Urt OrMk fodJ trf ApoWo n»l 
And thoM HmUKIh aaIoI 
tbilr inorllfled uiiAjrrt. IIa AAy> tli«t 1 1 
IrAvelA tlMVQKb^ OontrAl A»Ia aivI 


ChlnA hA\'* eonTln«*d him of tb« 
•otuMllon ljelwr*n Aorth-U Mer 1 dU 
Aiut OliloA with OrrocA from tbr«« t 
^TW twnluil«A U.O. And Adda that In 
end A root of All Bu>ilbJii.CM 
ATtUtlMQrMk lAAdvAl art Juat AA lb* 
ajun* QrMlc aH la At tiM bottom of all 
our I'oropAAri Aft ” 
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heap of earth -which in course of time was replaced by masomy 
structures, embellished with elaborate designs, for which m- 
spiration was sought from the tenets of the creed Thus, the 
the Hindu, the Buddhist, and the Jam stupas soon became 
carved stones of their faith. As Buddhism became sub-di-vided 
mco two mam sects, each impressed its o-wn individuahty upon 
its distinctive art 

The Vedas discouraged idol-worship, and said • “ The 
•vulgar look for their gods m water , men of ivider knowledge, 
in celestial bodies , the ignorant in wood, bncks, or stones , 
but the -wisest man, m the Umversal Self ” This was earned 
to the extent that esoteric teaching of the Upamshad was not 
even reduced to wiitmg , it being held to be too holy for senpt, 
but could only be conveyed from Soul to Soul and only realized 
by profound meditation Their deep-rooted aversion to idolatry 
found its way m the Buddhist teaching, with the result that 
the Master’s life and teachmgs had to be conveyed m an icomc 
symbolism or hieroglyphs, since the Master had expressly for- 
bade ^‘imagmative drawings painted m figuies of men and 
women,” but allowed the Bhikkhus to chaw and jiamt “ lepre- 
sentations of -wieaths and creepers and bone-hooks and cup- 
boards.”(^) Consequently, the attainment of Nirvan was sym- 
bolized by che figure of a pipal tree with a throne or altar m 
front, upon which various emblems are placed for worship . 

the Wheel of Law ” stood for ©harm • and the stup com- 
memorated the Founder’s Nirvan. As previously observed, it 
IS only after Ashoke’s time that resort was had to statuary 
and Budi^hist art then became ennehed by the stone-images of 
Buddh, the Bodhisatva, the Devas, Arhats and men carved -with 
the realism of the popular art 

This -will be e-vident if we describe a stupa, typical of each 
school Tn Ceylon the Stupas, called the dagobas, aie bell- 
shaped, though the most appioved form is that of a water-bubble 
surrounded by three umbiellas,— one of the gods, the second 
of men, the third of the final dehverance or Nothingness.(®) 


( 1 ) Kulvagga VI — 3 , 2 


( 2 ) Mahavagga — 176 , 190 , 193 




(Is) Kflria (District 1\ iia) Chaiftvn avf* — \tr\i f interior 
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Hindu mytliology the cMlcra (disc) or wheel of VLshnu was pre- 
X')ared by him from the essence of the Sun-god, Suiya (^) It 
liad twelve spokes whicli rexiresented the twelve months or the 
year, and the twelve signs of the zodiac, and to each spoke there 
was also assigned a deity (^) The Swastika (*) is onty an abbre- 
viated emblem of the solar wheel tyre, and the movement bcmg 
mdieated by the crampons (®) It was later leduced to a cross 
by the omission of the crampons winch represented the jiarts 
of the tyre The wheel, the Swastika and the cross are thas 
all the same emblems of the sun, and as such they have from 
the earhest times been the sacied sign of rehgious auspices 
Latei on, it acquued the mystery of all symbolisms and was 
used as an auspicious sign generally Thus the mnversal 
monarch was described as a Chakravarti, to mean the mlei 
of the globe whose birth-maik was Vishnu’s discus visible m 
Ins hand, called— Sudai-shan Chakra (^) In the case of Buddh 
his birth-maik was transferred to the feet as more akm to the 
wheels of a vehicle ,- the chalcra marks visible on Buddh’s 
soles being taken to marlv his destmy either as Chakravarti or 
the perfect Buddh, In its figurative sense, the wheel became the 
symbol of the Buddhist universal law, the “ Bharmachakra” (®) 
or full Compass of the Law , and Buddh InmseK had ascnbed 
to it mysterious significance “ The wheels,” he said, “ are 
of five lands, wheels of wood, as m a carriage , circles of gems , 
the symbohc wheel of Bhamma (righteousness of Law) , the 
foUi-fold range of postmes (standing, walking, sitting, lymg) , 
the velncles of means of success (Sampatti), as for instance, 
the orbit of a favourable place of residence, the orbit of as- 
sociation vath the good, perfect adjustment of one’s self, the 
cycle of merit wioughc m the past ”(®) 

The lotus, 01 the water-lily will be found worked mto the 
designs of the base and capitals of frescoes and columns, pillars, 
arches, wmdow-domes, vaulted roofs and all other structural 

(1) Sankhayan — Orthya St/tra 11 4 14, (4) " BenuHfuI wheel,'’’ ” Avsptctoiis 

29 S B B 401 , AtUiqmies of Ortssa wheel" 

126 (6) Rajendralal JLtra — J1 Anhqtnties 

(2) Ib of Onesa 125 

(3) Simpson , Buddhist Prayer lYheel, (8) Btgha N'lky — 4 S B E 264 
106 100 
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designs, M i\b«n m immting^ vlncli li-ivo bcrji co]ii“d pll over 
In Asm nmi in EurojK Ah Mr Hh\o |1 jcmirkR Tlic roinui 
lie sjunt \ihicli inspirwl the nrt of Tnduin Buddhl-^ bullderH 
was the ppint of tlio Cothu enthedmb and Cotldo art. \ ia the 
g;ift of Indo-iVnnn to their enftsTiicii in t)je M<“st In itn 
pristine sjdcndoui tho (fmpfcfhout nf ?atfo(‘) uni t lui^o 
been one of tho greatest plaecH of woHup ^%cr made Ihr' 
hnndH of men 

It 13 oa3\ to follow tho jo»inir‘\ of tho Lotu of the Good 
Law from India to Clnna and thence into Ivorci and fiimn 
Imt how tho art of Knric and \jimtu jw -<'<1 into SSWini A'na 
and theiiec into I urojie to hlo^'Oin ngnui in the |,loiiou < ilhc- 
drnlH of Iranee h a fowmatuig cliaptcr m tlic world h ioinani.a 
wliicli rcinams to be wnttciu 


ItUnDlllsT MU8U 


^lu^‘lu in a jHxular ncv<)nipliHlnnciit nntl hiw alwiu'n been a 
liowcrfiil pro^I^iurr and all rcligioiw know ifrf \q 1 uo 03 a 
ncccsflin adjunct to their religious ntunl'i. niia is hTpified 
h\ SanK\\‘ati, the goddess of lenming depicted as Rented on a 
white lotus with a ciJia (lute) In one Imnd plaving it witli 
anotlicr n book, in the third and n necklace of pcarL in tho 
fourth. Ylio god Sim i« stated to iw the founder of tlic 
threefold art of nutde dancing and Mngiug Tndroa licavcn 
is fUled witli tlio music of Gandlmiras wlio nro tho tongcra, 
wlio nro accompanicil b\ Apsams, the siren dancers, and tho 
Kinnams tho centaur jicrfonncrs on musical instruments. Tlio 
Vedic index sliowa a \cri wide vancty of mumcal uistrumonts. 
In tho PilaL there Is a rcfcroncc to tlio two diadplcR of Gautom 
Buddh lui\ing attended an opera. In tlie Mahajaual Jnainl 
there occurs a reforenoo to tho gift of a hand of drum hom 
gong and c\liibals to cortnin great ptrsonages beforo whom 


Qhml bcl««, DobiUt aiHl ItWM la 
Cli*Hy*bow (Ut f(heHfm ) 
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tliey were played in a cliariot They sounded “ hlce the noise 
of the sea.” It records Biabrndatt’s gift of a miraculous drum 
to a monlc, -o^hich, if sounded fiom one side, scared the foe, 
while, they became his firm friends if it was sounded from the 
other. A Buddhist diama, The silapa d^isaram (300 AD), 
enacted m the South, mentions the drum, the flute, the vina 
as -n^ell as the yal , while theie are frequent refeiences to chants 
and songs, both religious and secular, set to music , but the}' 
do not differ fiom the general Hmdu music, and the only 
conclusion they suggest is that wlule the Buddliists did not 
discard music, tliey did not cmich it by an}' notable develop- 
ments of then oini. 



CHAPTER V\L 

BUPClnflJI A3 niL D 'U'ERSAL lUXIOIO ; 

It i3 dcnittl Omt BuMIutoi ft religion But whothot 
It is a religion or not dopendi ui)ou what wo understand by that 
tern. It is door tluifc tlio term roligioii is elastio in its import 
wnilo even Us c^miologj gives no cortnui cluo to its meajiing.(i) 
In its pumarj souse, howovtr, it implic:i belief in a supomn- 
tural being or btmgs controlling tho iinivcr^o niid entit'ed to 
wTiisliip and obcdicnco t in other words, it inipUea the Creator 
and tho duty which Hia creatures owo to Kim — of rovorenco 
and dutiful Bubrnuiaion to His ftuthont_^ So considered religion 
is limited to the relations! ip of man to God But since all men 
owe a similar dut^ it becomes iicccfiaan to obiiono certain 
of Conduct in tlio tclallon of man to mam In ita strict 
®sise, such relationslup belongs to tho domain of ctiucs og dia 
tmet ftorn mondity but tho nexus between tho two is so oloso, 
and bv no moans lUogietd, that it has bcoomo on Integral part 
of religion. 

Such appear to be tho true meaning and limita of rellgian 
and there is no reason why it should bo used m a wider sense. 
But so it is, and to a certain extent Justifiably so since tho 
rehgiDmat having ossumod a dual dutj — one towards God and 
another towards men xnUr se it booomca obligatory upon bhn 
to link the two by asserting that the second ia either a oom 
maud of God or la inspired by and pfccsmg to Him and that 
it must be enforced by suitable sanctions which account for 
the doctrino of rmvard and piini*hmcDt and tho oonsequent 
crenHon of heaven and helL 

If wo take religion in ica pnstino purity — as limited to tho 
du^ of roan to God wo oro confronted with tho diflloulty of 
understanding tho t/wms wo use. Toko for instance, tho term 

Vf Etx ttn«rt*Ja— M*ted to bo — f*»ri | tbe (odi oppotl(«to ntfhftni** 
oitlir froiB L. nUfort — to — ae(ligest| « ib* nLjtot mc» fnOy 
vad gr ooeordlng t rtK^iiu dtotnawd oa PV 4M.4M cnM 
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“God ” Wliat do we Imow of Him and, unless we Icnow some- 
thing of and about Him, how can we say what duty we owe to 
EQm *2 In other words, what we wish to know is whether G od 
IS a personal God or is merely a dialetical abstraction, whether 
He is an entity oi a mere hypothesis In short, we wish to be 
apprised of some of Hm attributes, and if these attributes do 
not define our duty towards Him, we wish to know ivhat that 
duty is It IS upon these tn^o questions that the world is none 
the "Wiser suice it began 

It IS a weU-lcnown experience of those who have 
to have recourse to medical aid that when the qualified 
surgeon pronounces the case as incurable, the quack appears 
on the scene and jiromises to reheve the trouble by his 
nostrums and patent pills Such is mifortimately the case m 
religion Man finds himself confronted with the wide uni- 
verse He natuiully wislies to know who made it, or other wise, 
how did it come into existence ’ The universe is a mute 
enigma It provides him with no solution But Man must know 
His mind is restless ins curiosity insatiable He cannot 
rest contented with the unsatisfactory answer that he cannot 
know He gives vent to his insatiable curiosity and failing 
to find any other solution, he finds some solace m the assurances 
of the Imave or the fool, probably the latter, who appears upon 
the scene and promises to hold the master-key to the great nddle 
of the umverse, or, m order to satisfy his own cunosify or gratify 
Ins vamty, passes muster a fable which he passes as inspired oi 
revealed , but, for which he offers no proof other than his own 
asseveration The mquirer has no counter-theory of ins own. 
His mind IS a blank of knowledge he heis none, and he is con- 
sequently fain to accept what he cannot disprove, except by 
the obvious inference of leason. But human reason is limited, 
while the universe is unlimited His mind is even less than a 
mustard seed to fathom the infinite span of Nature What 
is he to do ? In his helplessness he accepts what he can get. 
But what he does get is precious httle , for even guesses have 
their Imiits , and the vaster the subject, the less scope is there 
foi plausible guesses. 
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Bat n trutliful mnn will nviLo no guci'MM' If 1 c docs not 
know he will nv) so Such uhh Buddh lU \\aM I fm in nn 
ago when the Bmlimnnicnl doctnno ol Bralim licld tlu field 
Vs nlrendv obH?nc<l it did not go Icvond the statcnnni ilmt 

He cxiKts (‘) and that He ik ctcnial nil knowing nl 
ijolutclr M?lf sufiiricnt e\ or pure intelligent and full o 
pure knowledge arxl nliHolule blus (*) Tlic nin-rtmn rcii 
ceptKm of ( od vrn-* rti has nlrcad> hecii seen (’; nilicntcd 
from tlio Jews v^ho helieM’<! Him to he a supermnn WDiae- 
thing like n King or the I’nter Jnnnims with tlie Jews 
fis Hw chfHcii jicoplc ( od irentwl man in Jmh own 

image (*) But the truth in that the Jews had crtuled 
Crtxl in their own image Vnd thin traditinii Itsos adopted 
and repented He <1 h 1 not reveal a single fact ahont Him 
of whom he profc'^'od to ho the incarnation The Inter 
apostles and wiiiitM linvc added notlung to unr knowledge 
of ( od The) Imc mervU idealiretl lum ns tlic enihodinH*nt 
of perfeetKm The Vcdnntnrt iu*»*crtetl ihnt He wna !sirg\ni 
timt IS without an\ nttrilurtCH at nl) sinrc ntlnbulcs arc 
definitive wlicrcns He w imderumhlc Tiic Clirndinn readied 
the same rcstUt hv defining Ills attributes in n eluHtcr of 
superlatives, both positivcand negative ThusLessius From 
tlic fad that C od is infinilo in His css?nec it foUowH tlint 
Ho UimscU is ncccsvinly mfinite in ever) kind of perfection 
that belongs to Him namely tlm greatness, power wiadom 
boUnesfl etc These perfections arc m Him by a single and 
most simple form which is abnolutclr innnite and unbmitcd 
For they are not real properties proceeding from tlw cssenee 
hut nro tlw Divine self Bubsisting esficnro itsolf and con 
sequentj), are a simple form of the Divinlt) whiih can be 
coraprelicndcd by uh onl> impcrfcctl) 

B) reason of tins wmpjicrt) (Iwl is mfinilcl) perfect 
and more excellent tlmn if Ho jioescsscd all tlio perfections 
m different forms compounded and uiutctl with each other 

(l)Xa/jU r> U>1 

BtMku V !t I f Ht I Vw" d*)ri T < 

Uf Ut 


(«) Bbuilur 1' S 93 

(• srf Ch. xvnii •< 

(4 iknetij 1 37t rf » t «.0 
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for it IS infinitely moie peifect and moie excellent and moie 
sublime to possess all perfections by a single foim than to 
possess them by different foims For these different forms 
are leally limited to then own species Hence, it follows 
that they could not consuitute the Divimty or be the Deity 
itself But that form which in its supreme simphcity con- 
tams all perfections, is necessarily hmitles? and mfimte It 
is bemg by itself, esse, and consequently is the Divmity 
itself ”(^) But the definition of God by ascribmg him positive 
attributes has its limitations and superlative is itself a relative 
term and is hmited by human comprehension Consequently, 
an effort to describe Him by what He is not is held to be 
more hopeful So Denis ventures upon a negative definition. 
He says “ Eaismg our language highei we say ‘ God is 
ncithei soul, noi mtelligence, He has neither imagmation, 
nor opinion nor leason, nor imderstandmg , He is neither word 
nor tliought, and He can be neither named nor undeistood, 
He IS neither numbei nor order, neither greatness nor smallness, 
neither equahty nor mequahty, neither smuhtude nor dis- 
semblance He IS not motionjess, not m motion, nor at 
rest He has no power, noi is He power or hght He does 
not live, He is not life. He is neither essence, nor eternity, 
nor time There is not perception m 'Him. 

‘ He IS not science, truth, empmc vusdom , He is neither 
one, nor divmity noi goodness He is nothing of what is not, 
notliing of Avliat is No bemg can understand Him as He is, 
nor does He know any of the things that are as it is There 
IS to Him neither woid noi name nor science , He is neither 
darkness nor hght, neither error nor tiuth ’ Conceimng Him, 
we must ueithei make absolute affirmation, nor absolute 
negation , and by affirming or denymg the things that are 
uiferioi to Him, we do not thereby affirm or deny Him, 
because that perfect and unique Cause of bemgs surpasses 
all affirmations, and He who ls wholly mdependent and 
supeiior to all bemgs, surpasses all our negations ”(*) 

(1) Lcsaius Tfic Names of Qod. Pofisom’s " Vedanta Vindicated " p 109 

(2) My/iiic Thcolony V cited m Rov J 



nunMib<M THE X iMii.s\L rnidios D30 

St Thoim^ \qujno8 frh thni the definitim Gctl b^ 
a mcro a'^K-mhlapc of nepation would hnnllj com- rmvjr 
tKm So he attempts to fo nnilnto nn aflimativc dcfimtion 
‘ [ ao^wer he that tniL ndirmatlxc propc itiona can 

bo (ornic^l about God To piT*\e thn we must knov tlirt m 
even* true olhnnatiNp proposition the prcditatc nrd tie 
wbjert 8ignif\ the Mnio thinp m rerljt> and sipnifN pomcrtbinp 
ch^e in idn It umnife-i ihnl man anti njirtect^-? la^o 
the Mine hTjbjrct anti diiTir in idci for tin idm cf nmn u 
one thing nn<l wlirtcno^ !•« nnotljcr Thi pinic al>pIlc^ viicn 
I ft! 5 * ^fan !•( an ntiinLil tholcinp ^faii ik tru[\ an animal 
for thev cxi^l in the Mm nbjcct ife) — Loth the 

wn Hile nalnre 1) mH>n of whuh hi i railed animal and 
the rational natun li\ n of whrh lio i cnlkd man 
hence Ihi'^ jirr<lirnt( and ^ubJ^»•t nn in ihr tame r*uljcct 
but diffir in hKm 

To thi^ <li\tn«it\ of idi » rorre^imiKN the plurnlUt of 
prcdinitc and wink tin inullcri ngnifies tlic identity 

of thing Ia the eonn» itnm ll^cl^ (ml hoHo\tr an con 
aidcrwl in Himself n nltopitlnr mu and simple mill our 
intellect hnowa Him 1 *\ difTirint lonrijnlonn so it lannot 
SCO Him 08 Ht 18 m Himnlf Xivinlufo olthoogfi it 
imdcrBlamls Him uihIct difTtrciit cmu-cpiion^, it bnowH that 
one and the same simple oljcrt com' 8 |)onds to iIr conccptionp 
Thetofore the plurulit} of pmlkntc and subject niin>cntR tbc 
plumbt^ of idea and the Intellect represents the unlip by 
compo 8 jtjon — Sii examjdo of wliolnstJc mtiocinalion 

tod wnH the snhicft of niixious inijuin bj tho Greek 
plulosoplicr>s hut tlim lo*» nbaiuloiicd tho quest with the vortls, 
which tho wisest of men gnMi expression to on tlio c\o of 
hid death iViid iKiiv you to li\o and 1 to die but which of 
ua IS going to n better land li unk-nowii to o\cry one except 
the gods. (') 

If therefore tho definition of rchgion is limited to its 
primary conception what lin\o vro got? In tlio Ifght of 


O) tlAl I ihmtk } 
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puie leasoii, we see Him not We have a vague sense of 
the presence of an all-per\ afling poi\ei , but wJielher it is 
cosmic energy, subject to its ovm immutable lavs, or some- 
thing beyond, we know not, and probably we shall nevei 
know Such is then the result of Reason And yet beyond 
Reason what have we got 2 There remains then the Faith 
Now Faith without reason is as nslcy as reason vnthout 
Faith In the one case, it may lead to the installation of 
eiTor in the place of tinith , in the other case, the truth 
i-eached is relative and not absolute And tins is aU the 
distinction between atheism and agnosticism, a distmction 
which detractors of that religion consciously 01 unconsciousl} 
seem too often to foiget 

Buddh knew that so fai as legaids the knov ledge of (.led, 
aU he could do vas to conect the iirevaihng notions His 
oontiibution to tlie knowledge of God was, therefore, necessaiily 
negative and iconoclastic, but conective He ridiculed the 
Brahmans who piofeased to knov all about God He despised 
their method of i-eachmg Him by immolation These vere 
the two caidmal tenets of Hmduism and he opposed tliem 
both, m a language at once emphatic and clear 

Now as the Hmdu concept of Divnuty has nevei been 
impioved upon and as it finds a place m later Chnstiamty, 
it follows that m so far as Buddh s contribution concerns the 
mam theme of rehgion, he had purged the human mmd of a 
serious enoi vhich he who runs can see, but which contmues 
to be peipetrated and perpetuated by the combmed effect 
of early traimng and its indoctrmation by pious parents and 
the piofessional priesthood It is the faith mstiUed mto the 
young mmds of tlie pupd by persons m authonty and at the 
most impressionable period of life 

If the League of Nations or some other authonty charged 
with the duty of protectmg children were to save them from 
mtellectual corruption by making the Nations to agree that 
religious instruction mto any denominational creed shall be 
deferred till aftei they had passed the years of nonage, one or 
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two generations rould snfTietj to stanipont tlic* ponn icnis errors 
of nil religions nml restore the >ou(h to vim m pure nml 
true m them 

Thw would he nn to mstmot the world in n urunr^il 
religion It ma\ he a.d «l where does hueli n tebgion oxl 
That Iluddtu.^ni is mich n religion is ndnmtcsl eren In il 
opponents, hor if v.-e turn from t «1 to ^fnn tho fple^ti«'ll 
that lias jmrxled tlie pliilrwjpher nml the religion! t alike 
15 Mnn blh past hi fuiute nnd his eondm't TIion^ uottIs 
comprise all that is to lie wild aliout tin relation )up of Man 
to God nnd o! "Man to Man -VihI it I in this eotuw'non tliat 
tlie religions of tlie irorld diK'Io-e the xx i(K*>t (Inn rgi nee IliefO 
questions thew' wldeli nlnte to thi mans (‘mil his 

onginnl sin^ his dertlnj the quci^tions of wilratlon nnd 
damnation nnd those of llcasen and Hell 

Hut as hU religions pcntulato tho existence of God !)ut 
differ on HU form nnd nttrihutes ro here Uiough all religions 
agree in eatablLslung a nexus of mnn with God timmgh the 
medium of Kml of which the liodx U N\id to l>o onl\ a tabor 
naclo*-a temporary abiding place atdl the\ differ upon wlint 
it mcnm and compri'<s(,— whether It U wnicthing distinct from 
tho l)od\ or IS mcreh anotlier name for coaseiou.srKwrfT whetliei 
it IS tt realitj or a mcro longing and all else Uiat that longing 
inqiUcti, It U upon these human problcrrw that Buddliism 
has hIiowu marked origmallU and ita founder lias eoneentmted 
Ilia supremo effort 

Wo have nlrwidN e<X!n what Buddhism haa got to say on 
tlio Buhject Tlint maj or ma\ not command uni\cranl ac- 
ceptance But Viliat hofl oommamlcd unixcrual aixcptoneo and 
indeed universal acclamation U ita social momlit\ That 
remains a unique feature of BuddliUtlo cthlcfl, and it is tho 
prototjTio of Cliristlan ethics which hoa in no wn> improved 
upon it On the other hand in ita adaptation to JewUh tlieologj 
it has suffered somo deterioration. Apart however from 
Its local variations, tho fact remains tiiat tho BnddliUt (?tliics 
ifl unapiiroacIiabK tlio liighcst tliat tbo mind of man can 
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conceive and it is tins Avlnch makes Buddlusm the corner- 
stone of a M’-orld-rehgion. 

Beheveis of dogmatic Chnstiamt3% of course, deny tliat 
Buddhism IS a lehgioii , and tliere can he no doubt that 
considered m the light of those that have come to bo regarded 
as the basic fomidations of all rehgions. Buddhism V'lll 
not stand the test. 

For instance, all lehgions regard belief m a personal 
Gk)d as a caidinal pait of tlieir faitli In its pristine purity, 
Buddhism did not postulate the existence of such God But 
■while all rehgions postulate the existence of one God, tliey 
do not all admit that that God is tlie God of all religions. 
For example, the God of tlie Jevs vas Jehovali, but He 
was onlv m latei vears admitted to be the God of the universe 
So the worshippers of Allah would indignantly lepudiato that 
their God was the Bialun of the Hindu rehgion It would 
thus seem that wlule all the rehgions seem to agree upon one 
God and that a personal God, they repudiate the suggestion 
that that God is common to all rehgions 

Again, while all rehgions, such as Hindmsm, Judaism, 
Clmstianity and Islam base their creed on Revelation, each 
claims tlie revelation as special to its oami rehgion In other 
words, every rehgion asserts its nglit to paiamountiy on the 
ground of its special and exclusive Revelation — a Revelation 
made by a God who specially favouied that rehgion and im- 
paited to it a secret which He has ■withheld from all others 

Buddhism alone never made such a claim. On the other 
liand, it claims to be the snmtotal of loiovdedge which has 
come to us by oui o^vn mental processes 

As such, its doctrine is puiely ethical and its appeal is 
made direct to the seat of reason Consequently, it is a 
lehgion m one sense though not m the other The Christians, 
who dread its mvasion upon their own faith the super-natural 
character of which its historical study seriously undermines 
have attacked its tenets root and branch, obh^vious of the 
fact that m attaclang them they were sappmg the foundation 
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of Ihcir own cTwl IIoxv on Buddbi'^m bo r rcliprn it ii 
aTpic<l It rcfu*od to ndmii the cx\ tcnco of a ]'frK)nal 
CrwtOT OT of man h dependents on n liiglirr ! o ct It 
denied nm eternal wnil or rpo in man. It ackiinul d t no 
external ►ui'entituml rtncLation It lind no pne*tlioo 1 ii> 
ml cltTgv no ml pn\er no ml wor liip It lind no im 
Idea of Fin or of th»* need of pardon and n condemned man 
to FtifTcT llie cou'^e^uetvm of lu^ovm finful aet« vritbmit hope 
or help from nn\ *^arimir or Beileenier anti indeed from nna 
l*elnp hut hlmslf (•) It i-t clear then llml tne<l h\ Fueh 

n entrrion n< thi* eatU BuddhI m could not claim to W n 
irlipon. (M 

The Hindu vill m\ the sonie Hr nil) nrguc Oin 
BuddhI t ran full tilt at all thrchrrl bed Umiiof hi< rellplon 
the Fuprrmara of thr Brahman* tho infallil Hit) of tlieir 
Fcnptiirr^ the avor>liip of idol* nnd the obKiannco of ctu-te 
on<l In tbo Fpeelal mi c In which lehfdon 1* undenstond to 
connote o Kctaiian dojjma the foUowriH of otiicr rrbglona 
will join njtli tlie Clm tLan and the Himlu m denouncing it 
OH no rrlipion at all 

But tliU I* Itn e<]Krial inent It cnd>o<bc^ the baric 
trutli* of all rclIpion* nnd I* fret from Uiclr FUjicrblltloud 
dogmas. It l-i this arlilch Is cau.ing flutter in tho ortliodox 
dovccotcR. It I* indeed one of the Ftrtmge phenomena of 
Iho present daa tlial t\en educated people who call thiniFolrcfl 
Clinrilann nro npl to fnll Into mptum over tho preceptn of 
Buddlilsm attractwl bt tho Inight jew els whleh its ndmirem 
delight in culling out of ita moml code nnd In dlaplajdng 
oricntnllousl^ wlillo keeping out of right nil ita dark spots, 
nil Its trivialities nnd srnscicss repetitions not to speak of all 
tlio^ caidcnces of deep corruiHlon licneath a wliitcned aur 
faee nil thoMj in rignlOcant prceepla nnd proldbltlona in its 
booUa of discipline wldch indcctl no Cliririian could soil IiU 
Ups bj uttering (*) 

(1) M. watUvna i D-iiU m ni 1*1 M 

tit {•) n fliuia 
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But the same authority does not deny “ that much of 
the teaching m the sermon on the Mount and m other parts 
of the Gospel-narrative is based on previously current moral 
teaching -which Buddlusm was the first to mtroduce to tlie 
world 500 yeais before Christ ”(*) and lie admits ” that 
Buddlusm conferred many other benefits on the milhons m- 
habituig most populous parts of Asia It introduced education 
and culture , it encouraged hterature and art , it promoted 
physical, moial, and mteUectual progress up to a ceitam point , 
it proclaimed peace, good-will and brotheihood among men , 
it deprecated wai between nation and nation, it avowed 
sympathy -with social hberty and freedom , it gave back much 
independence to women , it preached purity m thought, word 
and deed (though only for the accumulation of merit) , it 
taught self-demal witliout seM-torture, it mculcated generosity, 
chanty, tolerance, love, self-sacnfice, and benevolence, even 
towards the mfenor animals , it advocated respect for hfe and 
compassion towards all creatures , it forbade avance and the 
hoardnig of money , and from its declaration that a man’s 
future depended on lus present acts and condition, it did good 
service for a time m preventmg stagnation, stimulating ex- 
ertion, promoting good works of all kmds, and elevatmg the 
charactei of humanity 

“ Then agam, when it spread to outlymg comitries, it 
assumed the character of a religion, it taught the existence 
of unseen worlds , it permitted the offering of prayers to 
Maitreya and other supposed personal saviours, it mculcated 
faith and trust m these celestial beings, which operated as good 
motives m the hearts of many, while the hope of being bom 
m higher conditions of hfe, and the desire to acquire merit 
by reverential acts, led to the development of devotional 
services, which had much in common -with those performed 
m Christian countries Nay, it must even be admitted that 
many Buddhists m the piesent day are deeply imbued -with 
religious feelmgs, and m no part of the world are the outward 
mamfestations of rehgion — such as temples and sacied objects 

(1) M Wllhama Buddhism p 543 
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of all Idnd-i — 50 cou'^picuom an in nnxlcm Huddlu-jlic 
countries. (*) 

Tlic writer llicn referring to llic fact that Huddlii n\ 13 
a Lind of Introduction to GinstiAnIt\ navs tliat Budllura 
ha5 never claimed to bo an ciclttriio si'^tcni It lia^ nc\pr 
aimed at taking the place of other religions On the contmta 
it toleratei all and a Buddhist considers tlint he nla^ W nt 
the t«mo time a Hindu a ronfuclani^ a Taoi<t a ‘^iijntoist 
and c\cn Ftranpe to mn a dm tmi (•) 

Tills Is ciaetlv i\h\ Buddhism mu t In' cLivcxl os a 
world religion. It none of the lugntn nothing of the 

c^clusivrne<s of the Kvtarian crcetls It is tolemnt of nil 
creeds, hut onl\ intolerant of their Knper>«tltion and ah -uni 
dogmas awl ofTrrs a faith cnUghtcnnl In ren'^n and a con 
rcnicnt formula for uniting all intellectual forces on tho 
ground of a common idealbmi, 

{») iLwniUm i/i-rfii — rn^aai 
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THE EPILOGUE 

The nse of Buddlusm marks a golden era m the history 
of the East Tliat era has long since passed away, never to 
return , but its spirit is still a land-mark m the history of 
liuman civib/ation and culture and its contribution can never be 
ovenated 

The history of Buddhism is the history of a great world- 
movement, the full effect of which has not yet been seen 
Though, over twenty-five centuries have elapsed smce its 
founder closed his eyes, the freshness and vigour of his teachings 
have ever grown like the all-spreading banyan tree, under which 
the great world-mentor taught the first elements of his creed 

Though in India his garlands are witliered, his trumpets 
mute, yet m the world beyond, his voice is the voice of the ce- 
lestial, his call — the caU of the only Saviour to which half the 
world responds 

A thousand years before his time, a remarkable system of 
philosophic thought was first conceived by the great seers of 
India They held the Umverse centred m Brahm —the Supreme 
Spirit of the Umveise They saw with their mental vision 
that aU that human eyes could see was a mere delusion and 
that there was no substiatum m the world-phenomena The 
Bralim created the Umverse The worlds mnumerable came 
mto existence, hved then day and died , and this cycle of 
eternal change followed a concrete shape, eventually only to 
merge mto the Biahm from which they emanated The Great 
Umverse was, then, nothing more than the sport of Brahm 
which could not be described otherwise than by the one word 
‘‘ Asmi ” “ I AM ” The Soul of Brahm pervaded aU beings 

which originated from and then merged mto Him. 

Now since aU visible world is impermanent and ever- 
phangmg, that change must be subject to the law of causation, 
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The Brahm was otemal and immutable the irorid was 
transient and human life, of all hvee, ttanatoiy -whilo ita 
happinees and miaery pleasures and pains seemed whoUj for 
toitoos. But behind and beneath ite seeming mequaliti^ fjiere 
was tlie bai^ting of the thvino Spirit, Hoiv could it then be 
voted as uniust ? The injustice was only apparent, but not real 
To the ehort-sigbted vision of the narrow on looker the m 
oquabties seemed great and ineixplioable. But to the great seers 
who comprehended the UniverBe as a whole, this life was only 
a short flicker which man could see though it was only a Imk 
in the great chain of causation it was tbe product of a con 
catenation of causes in wWch the mind and matter presented a 
visible dnnliwn— the one reprceonting a spark of the Great Poul 
and the other on obstacle m ita paasage to its appomted goal 
In the great chson of causation, the previous life was the imme- 
dlate cause of the present aa the present would be that of the 
next. The aotwos of man were the determinants of his lives, 
the vioisEltadea of which were formed azKl shaped by his own 
deeds It was the comhined law of KsTm and re-inoamation. 
Logically tlien, man waa tlie master of his own deatmv 
This view gave colour to the entire ethical dootnne of virtue 
and vice—of good and eviL Ab a man soweth, so shall he reap 
Ibe pure metaphysice of this ancient creed did not r«Tnftin 
long unohalleiiged or unsoUied. It waa the aimple aeed frum 
which grew a vast system of Indian Philoeophy Bide bv aide 
with the dissenters, there grew up a prisstlv class who profeaeed 
to have solved the great nddle of the Umverse. 

They held it is true that the law of Karm waa umvortab 
but bv no means inexorable. There were means of oiroumvent- 
ing it They were found in the law of devotion to Brahm, of 
which what better proof waa available than that found iu 
sacrifice and pcnonco sellnsaorifico and austerity T It was a 
short-cut to ealvation. An unwieldy ritual out-grew the 
philoeopldo view of cosmogony the flue foimtaln of which was 
polluted by the aelflah aaeamptioDs of the pneet-oraft, who 
became mediators between the man njid his Creator One 
ritualism led to another till all hfo became involved in the en 
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compassing thialdom of rehgion. Society was sub-divided into 
castes, winch, was claimed to have been made by divme 
appomtment When once the mmd is enslaved, it ls not difficult 
to imprison the body Moreover, superstition has possessed 
special attiaction for the xiroletaiiat everywhere, and it be- 
comes a fetish when it ls allied to ignoiance. The priests in 
India legaided it as a saciilege that their sciiptuies should * 
be lead by other than the tvnce-born and pi actical difficulties 
interfered vath the latter acqmring sufficient hteiacy to 
understand them. 

The priests had thus the jiiactical monopoly of learnmg, 
hteiacy and knowledge of the unspoken tongue m winch then 
sacred scriptmes were VTitten It would have been expecting 
i,oo much of any monopolist that he siiould use Ins power other- 
wise tlian as it was used by the pnest-craft They placed them- 
selves m a class apart — even above the gods They divided aU 
society mto four castes, not mcludmg the outcasts who were the 
aborigines, and society so divided soon became self-centred and 
naj-TOW, and its members cultivated the spirit of jealousy and 
spite towards those of the other castes A lehgion such as this 
could not, of couise, think of proselytism It was one in winch 
commnnahsm became the dominant shibboleth The duties 
of the vaiious castes to each other and their common subjection 
to the Brahmans were meticulously set out They were im- 
piessed upon the vulgai with the sanctity of divme ordinance 
The entne society ivas now boimd m the fine meshes of ritualism 
and rehgion It had no social obhgations and its membeis 
were free to jirey upon one another, which they did by the Kings 
levy mg wars upon their neigbbouis, and the people amusmg 
themselves by killing, maiming or otheiwise disturbing the 
jieace of others, while high-ways were lendeied as insecure as 
those who maintained them. 

It was at such time and amongst such people, that Gautam 
Buddli was born He had to combat the overweening supremacy 
of the Brahmans, overcome the organized union of self-interested 
cleiicals, mamtam the sanctity of the intellect against the iiaili- 
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Bans of crwlulit\ restore the socinl order and retries. It froiu 
Iho niJo of lootli and oIa\r and if iwsyiiblc, make Mints out of 
Mreh ogo-long and hardened Binneri. 

Buddh dealt T\nlli three anpecta of Jlrahniani m He -tudicd 
their co«lnogon^ examined their oprmri mctliod ami un^, nhlc 
to pick and cho(hK? for him'«elf as much of it as appeared to Imn 
to appeal to Id inductlxe rwiKimiig Caiilam s mctliod e\-u 
throughout imluetive the rceern; of the Hmlinian dcU\ctancc 
He preached to a people m an age %\lio ])ut religion aboee 
science his prcaclimg« arc n«4 fresh to-da^ when men Iia\e begun 
to pul acKfnte abo\c rellpon Ills owii line of ratiocination 
liore the name relation to that of the Brahman ns the method 
of Anstotlc Ixirc to tlint of Blato. Boi|i follm^wl the inducti\-c 
fine of reasoning and fioth proewhif along the aell ficatcn 
track of i»m\cd and n^icrtnlncd fartii. As sucli tuniing to 
the \edantic thcor} of the creation Cautam, Mhilo prci«rcd 
to admit the presence of a Supremo Pemer wns» still far from 
conceding the cxidonec of the Supreme J)dtv 

Nor vas he prepared to acee<lo to the tcacldng tlmt tho 
>^‘orld ous an emanation of tlmt dtil\ ami tlmt it Mas a mere 
Illusion HI-* o\m ^^c^v u-ns that it nas impos^ihlo to ri\ Hom 
far tlm cstemal irorld kos a rcttlit\, and how far a phantom, 
wnec our Merv<?s fumldictl no ttiirtMOrth\ criterion of truth 
and our mind vmn unable to at't ImKpcmlcnth of the senses 
It IS OK'ing to our inabiht\ to determine m Iiat slinre tlicw internal 
and external conditions take in j>roduclng t)»c impreMions of 
external o'orld that mu cannot ob^lutcK predicate an to tlio 
actual btnte of nature apiwircnt to our senses. Our kno^\ledgo 
being then rebtive no ennuol presheate an\ildng about tlic 
nlrolnto ihamcter of Isntwre NcvcrthelcsH, comtsling to our 
inculnl ln0^nlt^ a real cxlstcuec of Mdbie nature tho oim tiling 
presented to our mind Is a sueccaslou of inii>crmaDcnt fonnri, 
and 05 cxlubltlng an ordcrh Bcrif^ of unU'crscs, uorldB, and 
beings nnaing gronlng and dbajipcftring in atrict confonuitT 
with a prlmordbl bw 

As confU'dent with tlds bw Buddh oc-cepted tlio bw of 
Kiirm and that ot rv-iucuniiitiou. But (lus doc<niio iw?.tublcHl 
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the existence of the individual soul of winch Buddh found no 
cogent evidence Neveitheless, smce he had to iiostulate the 
continuance of a ncAU^ to budge the gulf that divided the two 
hves, lie had, in the end, to work on the h^fiothesis — as if the 
soul continued to preserve its individuahty, despite the desti ac- 
tion of its body 

But Buddh regarded these questions as secondary and he 
was not piepared to close with his opponents He regarded 
such inquiry as ivholly beyond the orbit of hmnan mind, cer- 
tainly beyond the ordinai3’- human mind 

Howevei, mainng full use of these cm rent, though im- 
proved, metaphj^sical dogmas, he leared theieon Ins grand fabric 
of ethics, directed against class-piivilege and caste-rnequahtie'^, 
while he restored to man the digmty of his reason by decrying 
the insane saerifice of hves foi the purpose of securing salvation, 
which, he said, must be earned and cannot be purchased 

He Imew that the cumulative human suffenngs owed their 
origm to the promptings of evil desues he had, therefore, 
to make men curb and conti ol then predispositions To enable 
them to do so, they must acqiiue the habit of govenung their 
Mill By the combined mastery of Ins desires and mil, man 
could be made to be a helpei to his fellow-men But what 
should be his ideal ? The Biahmaus had presented to the devout 
the bliss and beatitude of Paradise His own ideal was Nnvon 
that mental satisfaction and its resultant pleasure which arises 
from the Imowledge that one has done one’s duty Tire Nirvan 
so attained is conditional and tiansitoi,v Its permanency can 
only be as^uied by a life well-spent mtli no ciavmg for future 
hfe left nr a mmd completely emancipated from the feehng of 
Egoism. Buddh beheved, that so long as men weie not 
mdoctrmated into that feelmg, they would be rmablo to forego 
the dominating force of evil desues, apart from u'lncli there 
was no evidence for the existence of an Ego sejiaiated fiom 
its physical basis 

The eternal Nirvan bemg, then the ultimate aim and goal 
of hfe. It M'as the duty of man to make the most of it and so 
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obviate the posaibilitv of future births. Human body like all 
matter ■was a suitable mcohanisni for tlio ]ntnfication of the 
mind When it became unroaculato from the sordid dedres 
and mints of hfe the Influenco and grip of evil thoughts and 
evil deeds, ivhcn the sago mis willing as cheerfully to die os ho 
was willing to live witli no lingering regret that his life was 
coming to a close meeting death with a complete soU-dotachment 
and with abounding hope of eternity ho had attnmed Nirvan 
which would Kurvivo the dialntcgmtion of death 

Knowledge of two thinga was needed to aamiro man of 
this bliss — the cause of life and its suflennga and the remedy 
for ending them. These wenj formulated in the two great 
pnnciplca — tlio four sacred trutlia and the middle path. Tlie 
truths concern the sorrow and the path Its extinction by nght 
thought and notion which while avoiding ritualism on the 
one hand, avoids sensualism on tho other 

These ore not mere vague admonitions, but have been 
worked out in great details. The Path is divided into eight 
Bub-heads and is to bo completed in four stages m which ten 
fetters or enure or evils of tho mind are to be conquered and 
removed. Tho detafls are technical but their objeotlTO is to 
make a thorough cleansing of tho mind by removing there- 
from the delusion of self ami bnng under control tho bodily pas- 
sions and tho dosiro for self indulgence. 

That the Master s clarion-coB for social punty had the 
desired result, is abundantly clear from the fact that the ethical 
foundation of his religion has booome the basis of another great 
religion, which shares with Buddhism the distinction of spirttual 
mentorship of three quarters of the world. 

It is also a fact, worthy of note, that oven the Hindu coo 
oeption of cosmogony has motoriaUy shaped the world thought 
on the subject. It would se^n as if tlie stroom of spiritual 
thought 0oWi from India to Persia and through that country 
to Egypt and thenco to the smaller nations of Asia Minor in 
9 ]udlng Palestinej from whence It received a fresh stimulus and 
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in later years vivified tlie tliought of all tlimkmg Euiope Tlie 
tust-ory of ancient Egj’pt probablv goes bad? further than tlie 
history of any people in the world Accoiding to Draper, tiaces 
of the pie-histonc, pre-nionumental life of Eg\pt, are still pie- 
served in the lehcs of its language and the well-known prmciples 
of its rehgion Of the foimer, many of the words are refemble 
to Tndo-Grermamc roots, — an uidication that the countrv at an 
eaity period must have been conquered fioni its indigenous 
African possessois by mtinsive expeditions fioni Asia, and this 
is supported by the remarkable piinciples of Eg^^qitian lehgion 
The races of central Asia had at a veiy early tnne attained 
to the psychical stage of monotheism Afnca is only now 
emerging from the basest fetichism , the negro piiest is still 
the soi-ceiei and rain-niakei The Egjqitian religion, as is 
well known, provided for the vulgai a smtable ivoiship of complex 
idolatry , but, for those emancipated fiom superstition, it 
offered true and even conceptions The co-existence of these 
apparent mcompatibilities m the same faith seems mcapablc 
of any other explanation than that of an amalgamation of two 
distmct systems, just as occuiied again many ag&s subsequently 
under Ptolemy Roter (^) 

Herodotus descnbes the Egyptian conception of the Soul 
as an emanation from a particle of tlie umveisal Roul, vliich 
in a less degree animates all animals and plants and even 
inoigamc tilings Tliey upheld the doctime of Kami and 
its consequential transmigiations tJnough even animals foi 
purification. (^) Greece winch had always looked up to Egypt for 
its spintual inspiration appears to have earned it across the sea , 
and Greece broadcasted it to all nations along the Meditenanean 
coast, and, further inland, to countries such as Macedoma and Asia 
Minor and thence to the rest of the civilized world Of course, 
the primitive philosophical elements from v'hich we start are 
examined by each recipient, who shapes them m accordance with 
his own prochvity, and thus they jiass from hand to hand and in 
course of time become the common hentage of mankind 

( 1 ) Intellectual Development of Europe, ( 3 ) 91 , 05 , 
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transparent and lucid figure in the perfect form o£ a man ” (^) 
“The^angel in the Last Judgment was constantly represented 
weigliing the souls in a hteial balance, wlule devils chngmg to 
the scales endeavoured to disturb the equihbnum ” (®) It is 
only a httle before the Eeformation that the pantheistic doctrine 
of an all-pervadmg spirit, which “ sleeps m tJie stone, dreams 
inth e animal, and wakes in the man,” (®) brought m its tiam a 
puier conception of the soul But these ivere the famt rumb- 
lings of a gathermg storm led by the mystic va.'itmgs ascnbed to 
Pionysius and Aieopagiti and other Christian pantheists, which 
swept over Europe and destroyed the power of the monarchist 
theolog}'^ vith its thorough anthropocentncism and imquahfied 
matenahsm as regards human soul, and its destmy in a material 
heaven, purgatory or the Inferno The Befomiation was only 
one phase of the rehgious renaissance rvhich sivept awaj’^ the 
crude conceptions of the old dogma and gave to the old words 
a new meaning m consonance with the altered views of the age. 

The ensuing centimes are marked by tire growmg strength 
of rationalism, a tendency to I’ationalwe the rehgion, to reconcile 
the old with the new, and to associate new images with the old. 
to refine, purify and spiritualize its dogmas and revise and reform 
its ci-pressions. “ Ecclesiastical power throughout Europe has 
been everywhere weakened, and weakened m each nation, in 
proportion to its mtellectual progress If we were to judge 
the present position of Chnstiamly by the tests of ecclesiastical 
history, if we were to measure it by the orthodox zeal of the great 
doctors of the past, w'^e might well look upon its prospects with 
the deepest despondency and alaim. The spmt of the Fathers 
has mcontestably faded.” (*) But out of the ashes of the old 
dogma, there has sprung mto existence a system of exalted ethics 
in which the old bickerings and strife, the old nvahies and jea* 
lousies, between one rehgion and another, will disappear and 
man settle down to the seivice of man as the highest Bliaintm, 
and the pmest virtue as tlie noblest sacrifice that he can make 
to insme his happmess m the life that is, and the life to be 

(1) Pertunian Dc Amnia Ch VII , (8) Schelbug 

quoted 1 LecLy 340 (4) I Lecley — 186. 

(2) Ib ' - 
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